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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


Although  the  several  treatises  of  the  author  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity, — in  support  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,— on  discovering  new  means  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering, — and  on  promoting  the  study 
of  metaphysics  and  mathematics,  have  obtained  the 
applause  of  the  learned,  yet  their  association  with  his 
new  and  difficult  theory  in  pneumatology  militated  so 
far  against  their  reception  with  the  public  in  general, 
that  one  perfect  edition  only  of  his  works  has  hitherto 
ever  appeared.  This  was  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted,  since  no  other  writer,  of  the  literary  age  in 
which  he  flourished,  has  left  more  able,  original,  or 
.useful  advice,  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  politics. 

His  tracts,  his  treatises  and  essays,  are  brought  together 
in  this  edition,  in  which  the  author's  letters  are  also 
included,  having  first  been  carefully  collated  with  those 
published  by  George  Monck  Berkeley  in  his  "  Literary 
Relics:"  and  the  treatises,  Arithmetica  absque  Algebra  aut 
Euclide  Demonstrata ;  Miscellanea  Mathematica;  and 
De  MotUj  written  originally  in  Latin,  are  here  presented 
in  literal  English  versions.  "  The  Principles  of  Hutnan 
Knowledge,"  however,  seemed  to  require  a  greater  de- 
gree of  editorial  attention  than  the  other  learned  labours 
of  the  author,  from  their  novelty,  their  difficulty,  and 
the  misrepresentations  that  have  been  circulated  with 
respect  to  them  by  the  ignorant  or  the  envious.  The 
editor  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Berkeley's  works,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  unauthorized  liberties  with  the  text 
of  this  particular  treatise,  as  printed  in  the  original 
edition,  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  philosopher's  own 


iv  editor's  preface. 

revision,  by  omitting  very  many  passages,  some  of  which 
materially  affect  the  meaning.  These  passages  have 
been  restored,  either  in  the  text  itself,  or  in  the  form  ol 
notes, — sectional  heads  have  been  prefixed,  and  the  lead- 
ing terms,  or  sentences,  or  paragraphs  in  each  section, 
either  printed  in  italics  or  included  within  brackets : — 
indices  are  placed  before  the  illustrations  or  examples, 
and  notes,  referring  to  attempted  refutations  of  the 
author's  arguments  by  Reid  and  others,  added,  with  a 
caution  not  likely  to  disturb  the  reader's  train  of  thought 
in  penetrating  the  intricacies  of  this  ingenious  system. 

These  prefatory  notices,  intended  solely  to  establish 
the  superior  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
complete  edition  of  the  author's  writings,  aflfbrd  no 
opportunity  for  entering  upon  a  defence  of  his  theory. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  misplaced  to  observe,  that  Dr. 
Reid,  the  only  adversary  who  has  assailed  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge"  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility,  has  not  gone  deep  enough  in  the  investi- 
gation ;  he  imagined  that  when  he  should  have  over- 
thrown the  philosophic  scheme  of  Ideas,  Berkeley's  the- 
ory would  necessarily  become  involved  in  the  general 
ruin ;  but  Berkeley's  theory  does  not  depend  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  that  ancient  hypothesis,  but  on  this 
fact,  that  *' there  is  no  necessary  connexion  in  reason 
and  language  between  our  perceptions  and  the  existence 
of  external  objects ;  since  we  know  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  objects  appear  to  be  present  to  the  senses 
when  disordered,  although  we  know  they  are  not  pre-- 
sent.''  Reid  has  not  refuted  Berkeley,  nor  even  struck 
at  the  leading  root  of  his  system ;  no  other  antagonist 
has  assailed  his  doctrines  with  equal  ability  or  success ; 
Berkeley,  therefore,  remains  unanswered. 

G.  N.  W. 

Coed  Celyn,  LlanrwBt,  Denbighshire,  1843. 
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LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BERKELEY. 


Db.  Geobge  Berkeley,  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  son 
of  William  Berkeley,  of  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of 
Eollkenny,  whose  father  went  over  to  Ireland  f  after  the  resto- 
ration (the  family  having  suffered  greatly  for  their  loyalty  to 
Charles  L),  and  there  obtained  the  collectorship  of  Belfast. 

Our  author  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  at  Killcrin, 
near  Thomastown,  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
EjUkenny  school,  under  Dr.  Hinton,  and  was  admitted  a  pen- 
sioner of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall.  He  was  admitted  fellow  of  that  college 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1707,  having  previously  sustained  with 
honour  the  very  trying  examination  which  the  candidates  for 
that  preferment  are  by  the  statutes  required  to  undergo. 

The  first  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities  was  Arithmetica 
casque  Algebra  autEuclide  Demonstrata,  which,  from  the  preface, 
r  he  appears  to  have  written  before  he  was  twenty  years   old, 

though  he  did  not  publish  it  till  1707.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Palliser,  son  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  is  followed  by  a 
Mathematical  Miscellany,  cont^ning  some  very  ingenious  ob- 
servations and  theorems,  inscribed  to  his  pupil,  Mr.  Samuel 
Molyneaux,  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  further  mention  presently,  and  whose  father  waa  the  cele- 
brated friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke. 

His  Theory  of  Vision  was  published  in  1709,  and  the  Prin- 

*  To  authenticate  the  following  account  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  is  thought  proper  to 

inform  the  readier,  that  the  particolan  were,  for  the  most  part,  communicated  hy  the 

)  Rev.  Robert  Berkeley,  D.D.,  rector  of  Middleton,  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  brother  to 

the  Bishop ;  and  the  whole  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  D.D.,  F.T.C.D. ; 

and  afterwards  bishop  of  Killala. 

The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stoek,' rector  of  Conwell,  Raphoe,  for  his  trouble  in  compiling  and  revising  this 
edition  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall,  rector  of  Attannah,  Owory ;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gervais,  LL.D.,  archdeacon  of  Cai^el,  for  their  obliging  communication  of  the 
letters  to  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.,  and  Dean  Gervais,  which  have  added  so  much  to  the 
value  of  this  edition. 
\  t  In  the  suite  of  his  reputed  father,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  who  had  been  ap< 

pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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eiples  of  Human  Knowledge  appeared  the  year  after.*  The  wry 
visions  of  romances,  to  the  reading  of  which  he  was  macn 
addicted,  disgust  at  the  books  of  metaphysics  then  received  iti 
the  university,  and  that  inquisitive  attention  to  the  operatio^M  of 
the  mind,  wmch  about  this  time  was  excited  by  the  writing*  of 
Mr.  Locke  and  Father  Malebranche,  probably  gave  birth  t(  his 
disbelief  of  the  existence  of  matter.f 

In  1712,  the  principles  inculcated  in  Mr.  Locke's  Two  Trea- 
Uses  of  Government  seem  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience ;  in  support  of  which  he  printed  the 
substance  of  three  Common-places,  delivered  by  him  that  year 
in  the  collie  chapel,  a  work  which  afterwards  had  nearly  done 
him  some  injury  in  his  fortune./  For,  being  presented  by  Mr. 
Molyneaux  above-mentioned  to  ^eir  late  majesties,  then  i'rince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  (whose  secretary  Mr.  Molyneaux  had 
been  at  Hanover),  he  was  by  them  recommended  to  Lord  Gal- 
way  for  some  preferment  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  But  Lord 
Gralway,  having  heard  of  those  sermons,  represented  him  as  a 
Jacobite;  an  impression  which  Mr.  Molyneaux,  as  soon  as  he 

*  The  first  editiooKdvo),  the  only  one  published  in  the  Author's  life-time,  was  printed 
in  1710,  by  Aaron  Khames,  for  Jeremy  Pepyat,  Bookseller,  in  Skinner  Row,  Dublin. 

f  When  the  Principled  of  Human  Knowledge  were  first  published,  the  ing^enious 
author  sent  copies  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiston.  What  effect  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  latter,  the  reader  may  possibly  be  entertained  with  learning  from  his 
own  words :  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke,  page  7&-— 81. 

**  And  perhaps  it  will  not  be  here  improper,  by  way  of  caution,  to  take  notice  of  the 
pernicious  consequence  such  metaphysical  subtilties  haTe  sometimes  had,  even  against 
common  sense  and  common  experience,  as  in  the  cases  of  those  three  fiimous  men, 
Mons.  Leibnitz,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Berkeley. — [The  first  in  his  Pre-established  Har- 
mony: the  second  in  the  dispute  with  Limborch  about  human  liberty.] —And  as  to 
the  third  named,  Mr.  Berkeley,  he  published,  A.  D.  1710,  at  Dublin,  this  metaphysic 
notion,  that  matter  was  not  a  real  tning ;  nay,  that  the  common  opinion  of  its  reality 
was  groundless,  if  not  ridiculous.  He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself, 
eadi  of  us,  a  book.  After  we  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  about  it  to  this  effect ;  that  I,  being  not  a  metaphysician,  was  not 
able  to  answer  Mr.  Berkeley's  subtile  prmiicet,  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  his 
absurd  eonehuian.  I  therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtilties,  but 
did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr.  Berkeley's  conclusions,  would  answer  htm :  which  task 
he  dedined.  I  speak  not  these  things  with  intention  to  reproach  either  Mr.  Locke  or 
Dean  Berkeley.  I  own  the  hitter's  preat  abilities  in  other  parts  of  learning ;  and  to 
his  noble  design  of  settling  a  college  in  or  near  the  West  Indies,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  natives  in  civil  arts  and  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  I  heartily  wish  all  pos- 
sible success.  It  is  the  pretended  metaphysic  science  itself,  derived  from  the  sceptical 
disputes  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  not  those  particular  neat  men  who  have  been 
unhappily  imposed  on  by  it,  that  I  complain  of.  Accordingly  when  the  famous  Milton 
had  a  mind  to  represent  the  vain  reasonmgs  of  wicked  spirits  in  Hades,  he  described  it 
by  their  endless  tndn  of  metaphysics,  thus : — 

'  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired,'  &c.    Par.  Lost,  ii.  657 — 561." 

Many  years  after  this,  at  Mr.  Addison's  instance,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Drs. 
Clarke  and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculative  point ;  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
from  the  conference.  The  parties,  however,  separated  without  heme  able  to  come  to 
any  agreement.  Dr.  B.  declared  himself  not  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his 
antagonist  on  the  occasion,  who,  though  he  could  not  answer,  had  not  candour  enough 
to  own  himself  convinced.  But  the  complaints  of  disputants  against  each  other, 
especially  on  subjects  of  this  abstruse  nature,  should  be  beard  with  suspicion. 
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was  apprised  of  it,  took  care  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  their 
fc'^hnesses  by  producing  the  work  in  question,  and  showing  that 
it  ggntained  nothing  but  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  present 
^l:;^-i/  establishment  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  our  author's 
beii  ^  known  to  Queen  Caroline. 

/^  In  February,  1713,  he  crossed  the  water,  and  published  in 
Liondon  a  further  defence  of  his  celebrated  system  of  immateri- 
alism,  in  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  cmd  Philonous,     Acute- 
ness  of  parts  and  a  beautiful  imagination  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  writmgs,  that  his  reputation  was  now  established,  and  his 
company  was  courted,  even  where  his  opinions  did  not  find  ad- 
mission.    Two  gentlemen  of  opposite  principles  concurred  in 
introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and  the 
great;  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift.     He  wrote  several 
papers  in  the  Guardian*  for  the  former,  and  at  his  house  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  in 
strict  friendship  during  his  life.     Dean   Swift,   besides   Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton  (to  whom  our  author  dedicated  his  last 
published  dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous),  and  other 
valuable  acquaintance,  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  carl 
of  Peterborough,  who  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  king 
of  Sicily  and  to  the  other  Italian  states,  took  Mr.  Berkeley  with 
him  in  quality  of  chaplain  and  secretary,  in  November,  1713.  ^^^ 

At  L^hom,  his  lordship's  well-known  activity  induced  him  to 
disencumber,  himself  of  his  chaplain  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
retinue,  whom  he  left  in  that  town  for  upwaids  of  three  months,  ^ 
while  he  discharged  the  business  of  his  embassy  in  Sicily,  as  our  ' '  '  I 
author  informs  lus  friend  Pope  in  the  conclusion  of  a  complimen- 
tary letter  addressed  to  that  poet  on  the  Bape  of  the  Lock, 
dated  Leghorn,  1st  of  May,  1714.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
cord a  little  incident  that  befell  Mr.  Berkeley  in  this  city,  with 
the  relation  of  which  he  used  sometimes  to  make  himself  merry 
among  his  friends.  Basil  Kennett,  the  author  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities,  was  then  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Leg- 
horn, the  only  place  in  Italy  where  the  English  service  is  tole- 
rated by  the  government,  which  favour  had  lately  been  obtained 
from  the  Grand  Duke  at  the  particular  instance  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  gentleman  requested  Mr.  Berkeley  to  preach  for  him  one 
Sunday.  The  day  following,  as  Berkeley  was  sitting  iif  his 
chamber,  a  procession  of  priests  in  surplices,  and  with  all  other 
formalities,  entered  the  room,  and  without  taking  the  least  no- 
tice of  the  wondering  inhabitant,  marched  quite  round  it,  mutter- 
ing certain  prayers.  His  fears  immediately  suggested  to  him, 
that  this  could  be  no  other  than  a  visit  from  the  Inquisition,  who 
had  heard  of  his  officiating  before  heretics  without  license,  the 

*  No.  69  in  known  to  have  been  his  contribution,  the  rest  were  never  identified  by 
his  family  or  fnends. 
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day  before.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  ventured  with  much 
caution  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, and  was  happy  to  be  informed,  that  this  was  the  season  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ilomish  calendar  for  solemnly  blessing  the  houses 
of  all  good  catholics  from  rats  and  other  vermin ;  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence which  changed  his  terror  into  mirth. 
^y^Sj^  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Peterborough  in  August, 
1714;*  and  his  hopes  of  preferment  through  this  channel  expir- 
ing with  the  fall  of  Qu^en  Anne's  ministry,  he  some  time  after 
embraced  an  advantageous  oiFer  made  him  by  Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  previously  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  of  accompanying  his  son,  Mr.  Ashe  (who  was 
heir  to  a  very  considerable  property),  on  a  tour  through  Europe. 
At  Paris,  having  now  more  leisure  than  when  he  first  passed 
through  that  city,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  rival  in  metaphysical  sagacity,  the  illustrious  P^re  Male- 
^A  branche.     He  found  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking  in 

a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  was  then 
^  *  '  troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  natu- 
.  1  rally  turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the  other  had  re- 
ceived some  knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  But 
the  issue  of  this  debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebranche. 
In  the  heat  of  disputation  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave 
way  so  freely  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and 
a  Frenchman,  that  he  brought  on  himself  a  violent  increase  of 
his  disorder,  which  carried  hira  off  a  few  days  after.f 

In  this  second  excursion  abroad  Mr.  Berkeley  employed  up- 
wards of  fourjears;  and  besides  all  those  places  which  are 
usually  visftedoy  travellers  in  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  his 
curiosity  carried  him  to  some  that  are  less  frequented.  In  par- 
ticular he  travelled  over  Apulia  (from  which  he  wrote  an  accu- 
rate and  entertaining  account  of  the  tarantula  to  Dr.  Freind), 
Calabria,  and  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  country  en- 
gaged his  attention  so  strongly,  that  he  had  with  great  industry 
compiled  very  considerable  materials  for  a  natural  history  of  the 
island ;  but,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  these,  together  with  a 
journal  of  his  transactions  there,  were  lost  in  the  passage  to 
Naples ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  afterwards  to  recollect 
and  commit  those  curious  particulars  again  to  paper.  What  an 
injury  the  literary  world  has  sustained  by  this  mischance,  nlay  in 

*  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  had  a  fever,  in  describing  the  event  of  which 
to  hisTriend  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  cannot  forbear  indulging  a  little  of  that  pleasantry  on 
Berkeley's  system,  with  which  it  has  frequently  since  been  treated  by  such  as  could  not, 
or  would  not,  be  at  the  pains  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  "  19th  of  October, 
1714.  Poor  philosopher  Berkeley  has  now  ih€  idea  of'  healthy  which  was  very  hard  to 
produce  in  him  ;  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever  on  him  so  strong,  that  it  was  very 
oard  to  destroy  it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one.'* 

t  He  died  the  13th  of  October,  1715.    Diet  Hist.  Portatif  d'Advocat 
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part  be  collected  from  the  specimen  he  has  left  of  his  talent  for 
lively  description,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  island 
of  Inarime  (now  Ischia,  in  the  bay  of  Naples),  dated  Naples, 
22nd  of  October,  1717 ;  and  in  another  from  the  same  city  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot^  giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  examining  very  minutely. ^-^ 

On  his  way  homeward,  he  drew  up  at  Lyons  a  curious  tract 
De  MotUy  which  he  sent  to  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris, 
the  subject  being  proposed  by  that  assembly,  and  committed  it  to 
the  press  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  in  1721.  But  from 
these  abstruse  speculations  he  was  drawn  away  for  a  while  by  the 
humanity  of  his  temper  and  concern  for  the  public  welfare.  It 
IS  well  known  what  miseries  the  nation  was  plunged  into  by  the 
fatal  South  Sea  scheme  in  1720.  Mr.  Berkeley  felt  for  his 
country  and  British  neighbours  groaning  under  these  calamitous 
distresses,  and  in  that  spirit  employed  his  talents  in  writing  iAn 
Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Greai  Britain^  printed  at 
London  in  1721. 

His  travels  had  now  so  far  improved  his  natural  politeness,  and 
added  such  charms  to  his  conversation,  that  he  found  a  ready  ad-  f>^4 
mission  into  the  best  company  in  London.  Among  the  rest,  Mr. 
Pope  introduced  him  to  Lord  Burlington,  who  conceived  a  high 
esteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great  taste  and  skill  in  archi- 
tecture, an  art  of  which  his  lordship  was  an  excellent  judge  and 
patron,  and  which  Mr.  Berkeley  had  made  his  particular  study 
while  in  Italy.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him  over 
to  Ireland  as  one  of  his  chaphdns  in  1721,  after  he  had  been  ab- 
sent from  liis  native  country  more  than  six  years.  lie  had  been 
elected  a  senior  fellow  of  his  college  in  July,  1717,  and  took  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1721. 

The  year  following,  his  fortune  received  a  considerable  increase 
from  a  very  unexpected  event.  On  his  first  going  to  London  In  the 
year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Esther 
Vanhomrigh  (the  celebrated  Vanessa),  and  took  him  often  to  dine 
at  her  house.  Some  years  before  her  death,  this  lady  removed  to 
Ireland,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Cell-bridge,  a  pleasant  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  most  probably  with  a  view  of 
often  enjoiying  the  company  of  a  man,  for  whom  she  seems  to 
have  entertained  a  very  singular  attachment.  But  finding  herself 
totally  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  and  discovering  the  dean's 
connexion  with  Stella,  she  was  so  enraged  at  his  infidelity,  that 
she  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir,  and  left  the 
whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  near  8000Z.,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  two  gentlemen  whom  she  named  her  executors. 
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Mr.  Marshal^  a  lawyer^  afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Marshal,  and  Dr. 
Berkeley,  S.F.T.C.D.  The  doctor  received  the  news  of  this  be- 
quest from  Mr.  Marshal  with  great  surprise,  as  he  had  never  once 
seen  the  lady  who  had  honoured  him  with  such  a  proof  of  her 
esteem,  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 

In  the  discharge  however  of  his  trust  as  executor,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  he  by  no  means  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  his  benefactress  wim  regard  to  SwifL  Several  letters,  that 
had  passed  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  falling  into  his  hands, 
he  committed  them  immediately  to  the  flames :  not  because  there 
was  any  thing  criminal  in  them ;  for  he  frequently  assured  Dr. 
Delany  *  and  others  of  the  contrary ;  but  he  observed  a  warmth 
in  the  lady's  style,  which  delicacy  required  him  to  conceal  from 
the  public  Dr.  Berkeley,  it  seems,  was  not  apprised  of  a  strong 
proof  this  exasperated  female  had  just  given,  now  little  regara 
she  herself  retamed  for  the  virtue  of  delicacy.  On  her  death-bed 
she  delivered  to  Mr.  Marshal  a  copy,  in  her  own  hand-writing,  of 
the  entire  correspondence  between  herself  and  the  dean,  with  a 
strict  injunction  to  publish  it  immediately  after  her  decease. 
What  prevented  the  .execution  of  this  request,  cannot  now  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty ;  possibly  the  executor  did  not  care  to  draw 
on  himself  the  lash  of  that  pen,  from  which  a  particular  friend  of 
his  t  had  lately  smarted  so  severely.  Some  years  after  the  dean's 
death,  Mr.  Marshal  had  serious  thoughts  of  fulfilling  the  inten- 
tion of  Vanessa.  With  this  view,  he  showed  the  letters  to  seve- 
ral persons  of  his  acquaintance,  without  any  injunction  of  secresy : 
which  may  account  for  the  extracts  of  them  that  have  lately  got 
into  print.  The  affair  however  was  protracted,  till  the  death  of 
Judge  Marshal  put  a  stop  to  it  entirely.  The  letters  are  still  in 
being ;  and  whenever  curiosity  or  avarice  shall  draw  them  into 
pubbc  light,  it  is  probable  they  will  be  found  after  all  to  be  as 
trifling  and  as  innocent  as  those  which  our  author  saw  and  sup- 
pressed. 

On  the  18  th  of  May,  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship, being  promoted  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  to  the 
deanery  of  Derry,  worth  llOOil  per  annum.  In  the  interval 
between  this  removal  and  his  return  from  abroad,  his  mind  had 
been  employed  in  conceiving  that  benevolent  project,  which 
alone  entitles  him  to  as  mucn  honour  as  all  his  learned  labours 
have  procured  him  Jthe  Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianity y  hy  a  CoUege  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands^ 
^  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda.  He  published  a  proposal} 
^  for  this  purpose,  London,  1725,  and  offer^  to  resign  his  own 

*  See  Delany'd  Observations  on  Orrery's  Remarks.  t  Mr.  Bettesworth. 

X  With  this  proposal  he  carried  a  letter  of  reoommendation  from   Dean  Swift 
to  Lord  Carteret,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  deserves  a  place  liere,  both  because 
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opulent  preferment^  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  io 
the  instnicting  the  youth  in  America,  on  the  moderate  subsiBt- 
ence  of  100/.  yearly.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  disinterested 
example,  supported  by  the  eloquence  of  an  enthusiast  for  the 

food  of  mankind,  that  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
)ublin,  the  Beverend  William  Thompson,  Jonathan  Rogers, 
and  James  King,  masters  of  arts,  consented  to  take  their  fortunes 
with  the  author  of  the  project,  and  to  exchange  for  a  settlement 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  iOL  per  annum,  all  their  prospects  at 
home;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  a  fellowship  of  Dublin 
College  was  supposed  to  place  the  possessor  in  a  very  fair  point 
of  view  for  attracting  the  notice  of  his  superiors  both  in  the 
church  and  state. 

Dn  Berkeley,  however,  was  not  so  ill  acquainted  with  the 
world,  as  to  rest  the  success  of  his  application  to  the  ministry 
entirely  on  the  hope  his  scheme  afforded  of  promoting  national 
honour  and  the  cause  of  Christianity:  his  arguments  were  drawn 
irom  the  more  alluring  topic  of  present  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment. Having  with  much  industry  acquired  an  accurate  know- 
it  contains  a  number  of  particulars  of  our  author's  lih,  and  is  besides  a  proof,  as  well 
of  the  friendly  temper  of^the  writer,  as  of  his  politeness  and  address. 

"  3rd  of  Septemoer,  1724. — There  is  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom  just  gone  for 
England :  it  is  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  dean  of  Derry,  the  best  preferment  among  us, 
being  worth  about  llOOi.  a  year.  He  takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to  London,  and  will 
of  course  attend  your  Excellency,  and  be  presented,  I  suppose,  by  his  friend,  my  Lord 
Burlington :  and  because  I  believe  yon  wiA  choose  out  some  very  idle  minutes  to  read 
this  letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  entertained  with  some  account  of  the  roan  and 
his  errand.  He  was  a  fellow  in  the  university  here ;  and  going  to  England  very  young, 
about  thirteen  years  affo,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  there,  e^ed  the  Immate- 
rialists,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious  book  on  that  subject :  Dr.  Smalridee  and  many 
other  eminent  persons  were  his  proselytes.  I  sent  him  secretary  and  chaplain  to  Sicily 
with  my  lord  Peterborough ;  and  upon  his  lordshipli  return.  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  above 
seven  years  in  travelling  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  through  every  comer 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  When  he  came  back  to  England,  he  foimd  so  many 
friends,  that  he  was  effectually  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was 
lately  made  dean  of  Derry.  Your  Excellency  will  be  frighted  when  I  teU  you,  all 
this  is  but  an  introduction ;  for  I  am  now  to  mention  his  errand.  He  is  an  abso* 
lute  philosopher  with  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power ;  and  for  three  years  past  hath 
been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  a  university  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter  from  the 
crown.  He  hath  seduced  several  of  the  hopefulest  youn^  clergymen  and  others  here , 
many  of  them  well  provided  for,  and  all  of  tnem  in  me  fairest  way  of  preferment :  but 
in  Eogland  his  conquests  are  greater,  and  I  doubt  will  spread  very  hr  this  winter.  He 
showed  me  a  little  tract  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and  there  your  Excellency  will  see 
his  whole  scheme  of  a  life  academico-philosophical  (I  shall  mdce  you  remember  what 
you  were)  of  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  missionaries,  where  he  most 
exorbitantly  proposeth  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a 
fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.  His  heart  will  break,  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  from 
him,  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal.  I  discourage  him  by  the  coldness  of  courts 
and  ministers,  who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and  a  vision  ;  but  nothing  will 
do.  And  ^erefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your  Excellency  either  to  use  such  persuasions 
as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quite  at  home, 
or  assist  him  by  your  credit  to  compass  his  romantic  design,  which  however  is  very 
noble  and  generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great  person  of  your  excellent  education 
to  eacourage.^' 
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ledge  of  the  value  of  certain  lands*  in  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's, yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  were  then  to  be  sold  for  the  public  use,  he  un- 
dertook to  raise  from  them  a  much  greater  sum  than  was 
expected,  and  proposed  that  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  should 
be  applied  to  the  erecting  of  his  college.  He  found  means,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  Venetian  of  distinction,  the  Abbe  Gualteri  (or 
Altieri)  with  whom  he  -had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Italy,  to 
carry  this  proposal  directly  to  King  George  L,t  wKd Tala  Ew 
commands  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  introduce  and  conduct  it  ^ 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  His  Majesty  was  further 
pleased  to  grant  a  charter  for  erecting  a  coUege,  by  the  name  of 
St  Paul's  College,  in  Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and 
nine  fellows,  who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Injliftp 
scholars  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  annum  for  each^/The  first  presi- 
dent. Dr.  George  Berkeley,  and  first  three  fellows  named  in  the 
charter  (being  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned)  were  licensed  to 
hold  their  preferments  in  these  kingdoms  till  the  expiration  of 
one  year  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  in  Bermuda.  The  Com- 
mons, on  the  11th  of  May,  1726,  voted,  "That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  out  of  the  lands  in  St. 
Christopher's,  yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make 
such  grant  for  the  use  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  College 
of  St  Paul,  in  Bermuda,  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  proper." 
The  sum  of  jO^OOO/.  was  accordingly  promised  by  the  minister, 
and  several  private  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised  for 
promoting  "  so  pious  an  undertaking,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  king's  ^ 
answerj:  to  this  address.  Such  a  prospect  of  success  in  the 
favourite  object  of  his  heart  drew  from  our  author  a  beautiful 

*  I'  The  uland  of  St.  Christopher's/'  saith  Andersoo,  History  of  Commerce 
vol.  ii.|  "  having  been  settled  on  the  very  same  day  and  year  by  both  England  and 
France,  A.  D.  1625,  was  divided  equally  between  the  two  nations.  The  English 
were  twice  driven  out  from  thence  by  the  French,  and  as  often  re-possessed  them- 
selves of  it.  But  at  length,  in  tiie  year  1702,  General  Coddrington,  Governor  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  upon  advice  received  that  war  was  declared  by  England  against 
France,  attacked  the  French  part  of  the  island,  and  mastered  it  with  very  little 
trouble.  Ever  since  which  time,  that  fine  island  has  been  solely  possessed  by  Great 
Britain,  having  been  formally  conceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht."  The  lands, 
therefore,  which  had  belon^d  to  the  French  planters,  by  this  c(  ssion  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  first  proposals  for  purchasing  these  lands  were 
made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1717:  see  Journal  of  the  British  Commons 
Afber  which,  the  affair  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  till  it  was  mentioned  by  Berkeley 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1726. 

t  It  was  the  custom  of  this  prince  to  unbend  his  mind  in  the  evening  by  col- 
lecting together  a  company  of  philosophical  foreigners,  who  discoursed  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  manner  with  each  other,  entirely  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty, 
who  generally  walked  about,  or  sat  in  a  retired  part  of  the  chamber.  One  of  this  select 
company  was  Altieri ,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  laying  his  friend's  pro- 
posal before  the  king. 

X  Commons'  Journal,  16th  of  May,  1726. 
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copy  of  verses,*  in  which  another  age  will  acknowledge  the  old 
conjunction  of  the  prophetic  character  with  that  of  the  poet  to 
have  again  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dean  entered  into  a  marriage,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1228*^witli  .Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  right 
honourable  John  Forster,  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  engagement,  however,  was  so  far  from  being  any 
obstruction  to  his  grand  undertaking,  that  he  actually  set  sail  in 
the  execution  of  it  for  Rhode  Island,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember following.  He  carried  with  him  his  lady,  a  Miss  HandcocK, 
Mr.  Smilert  (Smibert),an  ingenious  painter,  two  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, Messrs.  Jamesf  and  Dalton,  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  of 
his  own  property,  and  a  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  bis 
intended  library.  He  directed  his  course  to  Rhode  Island^ 
which  lay  nearest  to  Bermuda,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  lands 
on  the  adjoining  continent  as  estates  for  the  support  of  his  col- 
lege ;  having  a  positive  promise  from  those  in  power,  that  the 
parliamentary  grant  should  be  paid  him  as  soon  as  ever  such 
lands  should  be  pitched  upon  and  agreed  for.  The  dean  took  up 
his  residence  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  his  presence 
was  a  great  relief  to  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
established  in  those  parts,  as  he  preached  every  Sundav,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  pastoral  labours  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
stay  there,  which  was  near  two  years. 

When  estates  had  been  agreed  for,  it  was  fully  expected  that 
tlie  public  money  would,  according  to  grant,  be  immediately 
paid  as  the  purchase  of  them.  But  the  minister  had  never 
heartily  embraced  the  project,  and  parliamentary  influence  had 
by  this  time  interposed,  in  order  to  divert  the  grant  into  another 
cnannel.  The  sale  of  the  lands  in  St.  Christopher's,  it  was 
found,  would  produce  90,000Z.  Of  this  sum  80,000/.$  was  des- 
tined to  pay  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  royal,  on  her 
nuptials  with  the  Prince  of  Orange :  the  remainder,  General 
Oglethorpe§  had  interest  enough  in  parliament  to  obtain  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  over  and  settling  foreign  and  other  protest- 
ants  in  his  new  colony  of  Georgia,  in  America.  The  project, 
indeed,  of  the  trustees  for  establishing  this  colony  appears  to 
have  been  equally  humane  and  disinterested ;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  tnat  it  should  interfere  with  another  of  more 
extensive  and  lasting  utility ;  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect  by 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  New  England  and  other  colonies, 
we  may  venture  with  great  appearance  of  reason  to  affirm, 
would  have  planted  such  principles  of   religion  and  loyalty 

*  See  venes  subjoined  to  proposal  for  planting  churches,  &c. 
t  Afterwards  Sir  John  James,  Bart.  X  Commons*  Journal,  May  10,  1773. 

§  Ibid.  The  general  paid  Dean  B.  the  compliment  of  asking  his  consent  to  this 
application  of  the  money  before  he  moved  for  it  in  parliament. 
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among  them  ae  might  have  gone  a  ^ood  way  towards  preventing 
the  subsequent  unhappy  troubles  m  that  part  of  the  world 
But  to  proceed : 

After  having  received  various  excuses,  Bishop  Gibson,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  London  (in  whose  diocese  all  the  West  Indies 
were  included)  applying  to  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  was  favoured  at  length  with  the  following  very 
honest  answer:  ^^If  you  put  this  question  to  me,"  says  Sir 
Bobert,  '^as  a  minister,  I  must  and  can  assure  you,  that  the 
money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with 
public  convenience:  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend,  whether 
Dean  Berkeley  should  continue  in  America,  expecting  the  pay- 
ment of  20,0()Q/.,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return  home  to 
Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations."  The  dean 
being  informed  of  this  conference  by  his  good  friend  the  bishop, 
and  thereby  fully  convinced  that  the  bad  policy  of  one  great 
man  had  rendered  abortive  a  scheme,  whereon  he  had  expended 
much  of  his  private  fortune,  and  more  than  seven  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  life,  returned  to  Europe.  Before  he  left  Bhode 
Island,  he  distributed  what  books  he  had  brought  with  him 
amon^  the  clergy  of  that  province;  and  inunediately  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  returned  all  the  private  subscriptions  that 
had  been  advanced  for  the  support  of  his  undertaking. 

In  February,  1732,  he  preached,  before  the  Society  for  the 
Propa^tion  of  the  Qospei  in  Foreign  Parts,  a  sermon,  since 
printed  at  their  desire ;  wherein,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  America,  he  offers  many  useftd  hints  towards 
promoting  the  noble  purposes  for  which  that  society  was  founded. 

The  same  year,  he  gave  a  more  conspicuous  proof  that  he  had 
not  mispent  the  time  he  had  been  confined  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  by  producing  to  the  world  JTie  Minute  Philosopher^ 
a  masterly  performance,  wherein  he  pursues  the  freethinker 
through  the  various  characters  of  atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast, 
scomer,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic;  and  very 
happily  employs  against  him  several  new  weapons,  drawn  from 
the  store-house  of  nis  own  ingenious  system  of  philosophy.  It 
is  written  in  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  a  phi- 
losopher whom  he  studied  particularly,  and  whose  manner  he  is 
thought  to  have  copied  with  more  success  than  any  other  that 
ever  attempted  to  imitate  him. 

We  have  already  related  by  what  means,  and  upon  what  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Berkeley  had  first  tne  honour  of  being  known  to  Queen 
Caroline.  This  princess  delighted  much  in  attending  to  philo- 
sophical conversations  between  learned  and  ingenious  men ;  for 
which  purpose  she  had,  when  Princess  of  TVales,  appointed  a 
particular  day  in  the  week,  when  the  most  eminent  for  literary 
abilities  at  that  time  in  England  were  invited  to  attend  her 
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royal  highness  in  the  evening :  a  practice  which  she  continued 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Of  this  company  were  Drs. 
Clarke;,  Hoadley5  Berkeley,  and  Sherlock.  Clarke  and  Berkeley 
were  generally  considered  as  principals  in  the  debates  that  arose 
upon  those  occasions;  and  Hoadley  adhered  to  the  former,  as 
Sherlock  did  to  the  latter.  Hoadley  was  no  friend  to  our  author: 
he  affected  to  consider  his  philosophy  and  his  Bermuda  project 
as  the  reveries  of  a  visionary.  Sherlock  (who  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  London),  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  espoused  his 
cause;  and  particularly,  when  the  Minute  Philosopher  came 
out,  he  earned  a  copy  of  it  to  the  queen,  and  left  it  to  her 
To&jesty  to  determine  whether  such  a  work  could  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  disordered  understanding. 

After  Dean  Berkeley's  return  from  Bhode  Island,  the  queen 
often  commanded  his  attendance  to  discourse  with  him  on  what 
he  had  observed  worthy  of  notice  in  America.  His  agreeable 
and  instructive  conversation  engaged  that  discerning  princess  so 
much  in  his  favour,  that  the  rich  deanery  of  Down  m  Ireland 
falling  vacant,  he  was  at  her  desire  named  to  it,  and  the  king's 
letter  actually  came  over  for  his  appointment.  But  his  friend 
Lord  Burlington  having  neglected  to  notify  the  royal  intentions 
in  proper  time  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  his  excellency  was  so  offended  at  this  disposal  of  the 
richest  deanery  in  Ireland  without  his  concurrence,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  not  to  press  the  matter  any  further.  Her  ma- 
jesty upon  this  declared,  that  since  they  would  not  suffer  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  be  a  dean  in  Ireland,  he  should  be  a  bishop:  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  1734,  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  becoming  vacant,  he 
was  by  letters  patent,  dated  17th  of  March,  promoted  to  that  see, 
and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  church  in  Dublin,  on  the  19th  of 
May  following,  by  Theophilus  archbishop  of  Cashel,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  Baphoe  and  Killaloe. 

His  lordship  repaired  immediately  to  his  manse-house  at 
Cloyne,  where  he  constantly  resided  (except  one  winter  that  he 
attended  the  business  of  parliament  in  Dublin),  and  applied  him- 
self with  vigour  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  ail  episcopal  duties. 
He  revived  m  his  diocese  the  useful  office  of  ruial  dean,  which 
had  gone  into  disuse ;  visited  frequently  parochially ;  and  con- 
firmed in  the  several  parts  of  his  see. 

He  continued  his  studies  however  with  unabated  attention, 
and  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  mathema- 
ticians of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise  in  the  literary  world.  The  occasion  was  this :  Mr.  Addison 
had  given  the  bishop  an  account  of  their  common  friend  Dr. 
Grarth's  behaviour  in  his  last  illness,  which  was  equally  unpleas- 
ing  to  both  those  excellent  advocates  for  revealed  religion.  For 
when  Mr.  Addison  went  to  see  the  doctor,  and  began  to  discourse 
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with  him  seriously  about  preparing  for  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion,  the  other  made  answer,  ^^  Surely,  Addison,  I  have  good 
reason  not  to  believe  those  trifles,  since  my  friend  Dr.  Hafley, 
who  has  dealt  so  much  in  demonstration,  has  assured  me,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  incomprehensible,  and  the 
reli^on  itself  an  imposture."  The  bishop  therefore  took  arms 
agamst  this  redoubtable  dealer  in  demonstration,  and  addressed 
The  Analyst  to  him,  with  a  view  of  showing,  that  mysteries  in 
faith  were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians,  who  admitted 
much  greater  mysteries,  and  even  falsehoods,  in  science,  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished 
an  eminent  example.  Such  an  attack  upon  what  had  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  impregnable  produced  a  number  of  warm 
answers,  to  which  the  bishop  replied  once  or  twice. 

From  this  controversy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  subjects  of 
more  apparent  utility ;  and  his  Queries  proposed  for  the  good  of 
Ireland,  first  printed  in  1735,  his  Discourse  addressed  to  Magis* 
trates*  which  came  out  the  year  following,  and  his  Maxims  conr 
ceming  Patriotism^  publishea  in  1750,  are  equally  monuments  of 
liis  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  true 
£cl^on  and  his  country. 

/  In  1745,  during  the  Scots'  rebellion,  his  lordship  addressed 
ALetter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocese;  and  in  1749,  another 
to  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  under  the  title  of 
A  Word  to  the  Wise,  written  with  so  much  candour  and  moderation 
as  well  as  good  sense,  that  those  gentlemen,  highly  to  their  own 
honour,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  the  18th  of  November,  1749, 
thought  fit  to  return  "  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the 
worthjjr  author ;  assuring  him,  that  they  are  determined  to  com- 
ply with  every  particul^  recommended  in  his  address,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power."  /(They  add,  that,  "in  every  page  it 
contains  a  proof  of  the  author's  extensive  charity ;  his  views  are 
onl^  towards  the  public  good;  the  means  he  prescribeth  are 
easily  complied  with;  and  his  manner  of  treating  persons  in 
their  circumstances  so  very  singular,  that  they  plainly  show  the 
good  man,  the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  true  patriot.1  A 
character  this,  which  was  so  entirely  his  lordship's  due,  that  in 
the  year  1745  that  excellent  judge  of  merit,  and  real  friend  to 
Ireland,  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  soon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the 
government,  of  his  own  motion  wrote  to  inform  him,  that  the  see 
of  Clogher,  then  vacant,  the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of 
Cloyne,  was  at  his  service.  This  offer  our  bishop,  with  many 
expressions  of  thankfulness,  declined.  He  had  enough  already 
to  satisfy  all  his  fishes ;  and  agreeably  to  the  natural  warmth  of 

*  Occasioned  by  an  impious  society  called  Bla$Urs^  which  this  pamphlet  put  a  stop 
to.  He  expressed  his  seniiments  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  ouly 
time  he  ever  spoke  there.    The  speech  was  received  with  much  applause. 
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his  temper^  he  had  conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
Clmme,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  once  almost  determined  to  make  a  visit 
to  Ireland  on  purpose  to  see  a  place,  which  his  friend  had  painted 
out  to  him  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  colourings  and  which  yet  to 
common  eyes  presents  nothing  that  is  very  worthy  of  attention. 

The  close  of  a  life  thus  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  was 
answerable  to  the  beginning  of  it ;  the  bishop^s  last  years  being 
employed  in  inquiring  into  the  virtues  of  a  medicine,  whereof- 
he  nad  himself  experienced  the  good  effects  in  the  relief  of  a ' 
nervous  cholic,  brought  on  him  by  his  sedentary  course  of  living,  ] 
and  grown  to  that  height,  that,  in  his  own  words,  "it  rendered 
life  a  burden  to  him,  the  more  so,  as  his  pains  were  exasperated  i 
by  exercise."     This  medicine  was  no  other  than  the   celebrated 
tar-water ;  his  thoughts  upon  which  subject  he  first  communi- 
cated to  the  world  in  the  year  1744,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Siris^  a 
Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning   the 
Virtues  of  Tar-water,     The  author  has  been  heard  to  declare, 
that  this  work  cost  him  more  time  and  pains  than  any  other  he 
had  ever  been  engaged  in ;  a  circumstance  that  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  such  as  shall  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing into  the  extent  of  erudition  that  is  there  displayed.     It  is 
indeed  a  chain,  which,  like  that  of  the  poet,  reaches  from  earth  ^ 

to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gra-  i 

dation  from  the  phenomena  of  tar-water,  through  the  depths  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  to  the  sublimest  mystery  of  the  Christian  \ 
religion.     It  underwent  a  second  impression  in  1747,  and  was  | 
followed  by  Further  Thouglits  on   Tar-watery  published  in  1752.  / 
This  was  his  last  performance  for  the  press,  and  be  survived  it 
but  a  short  time. 

In  July,  1752,  he  removed,  though  in  a'  bad  state  of  health,* 
with  his  lady  and  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
^ucation  oi  one  of  his  sons,t  then  newly  admitted  a  student  at  ; 
Christ-churcL  He  had  taken  a  fixed  resolution  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  this  city,  with  a  view  of  indulging  the 
passion  for  a  learned  retirement,  which  had  ever  strongly  possessed 
his  noiind,  and  was  one  of  the  motives  that  led  him  to  form  his 
Bermuda  project.     But  as  nobody  could  be  more  sensible  than 

*  He  was  carried  from  his  landing  on  the  English  shore  in  a  horse-litter  to  Oxford. 

i-This  gentleman,  George  Berkeley,  second  son  of  the  bishop,  proceeded  A.  M.  the 
26th  of  January,  1 759,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  August  following  was  presented  to  the 
▼icarage  of  Bray  in  Berkshire.  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
&tber^  character,  honoured  the  son  with  his  patronage  and  friendship,  both  at  the  uni- 
Tersity  and  afterwards.  By  his  favour  Dr.  Berkeley  became  possessed  of  a  canonry  of 
Canterbury,  the  chancellorship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Brecknock,  and  (by  ex- 
ehanee  for  the  vicarage  of  Bray)  of  the  vicarage  of  Cookham,  Berks :  to  which  was 
added,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  the  vicarage  of  East  Peckham,  Kent. 
He  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  the  12th  of  February,  1768.  In  the  year  1760,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frinsham,  rector  of  White*Waltbam,  Berks,  by  which 
lady  he  iiad  iasue  two  sons  :  he  died  in  1796,  and  was  laid  in  the  same  vault  with  his 
father. 
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his  lordship  of  the  impropriety  of  a  bishop's  non-residence,  he 
previously  endeavour^  to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for 
some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  success  in  this, 
he  actually  wrote  over  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  request  that 
he  might  have  permission  to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  at  that 
time  at  least  140021  per  annum.  So  uncommon  a  petition  excited 
his  majesty's  curiosity  to  inquire  who  was  the  extraordinary  man 
that  preferred  it :  being  told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr. 
Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
himself,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside  where  he  pleased. 

The  bishop's  last  act  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  to  sign  a  lease 
of  the  demesne  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  renewed 
yearly  at  the  rent  of  20021,  which  sum  he  directed  to  be  dis- 
tributed every  year,  imtil  his  return,  among  poor  house-keepers 
of  Cloyne,  Youghal,  and  Aghadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected  by  the  learned  members 
of  that  great  university,  till  the  hand  of  Providence  unexpectedly 
deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  derived  from  his 
residence  among  them.  On  Sunday  evening  the  14th  of  January 
1753,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  a 
sermon  of  Dr.  Sherlodk's,  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he 
was  seized  with  what  the  physicians  termed  a  palsv  m  the  heart, 
and  instantly  expired.  The  accident  was  so  sudden,  that  his 
body  was  quite  cold  and  his  joints  stiff,  before  it  was  discovered ; 
as  the  bishop  lay  on  a  couch,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  till  his 
daughter,  on  presenting  him  with  a  dish  of  tea,  first  perceived 
his  msensibility.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  where  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  by  hb  lady,  who  survived  him,  and  had  during  her 
marriage  brought  him  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  countenance 
fuU  of  meanmg  and  benignity,  remarkable  for  great  strength  of 
limbs,  and,  till  his  sedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very  robust 
constitution.  He  was  however  often  troubled  with  the  hypo- 
chondria, and  latterly  with  that  nervous  cholic  mentioned  above. 

At  Cloyne  he  constantly  rose  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  summoned  his  familv  to  a  lesson  on  the  bass- 
viol  from  an  itelian  master  he  kept  in  the  house  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  children ;  though  the  bishop  himself  had  no  ear  iPor 
music  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  often  a  great 
part  of  the  day  in  study :  his  favourite  author,  from  whom  many 
of  his  notions  were  borrowed,  was  Plato.  He  had  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  pictures,  which  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Berkeley,  LL.D. 

The  excellence  of  his  moral  character,  if  it  were  not  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  writings,  might  have  been  learned  from  the  bless- 
ings with  which  his  memory  was  followed  by  the  numerous 
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poor*  of  his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  his 
surviving  acquamtance,  who  could  not  speak  of  him  without  a 
d^ree  of  enthusiasm,  that  removes  the  air  of  hyperbole  from 
the  well-known  line  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope : 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

The  inscription  on  his  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Drl  Mark- 
ham,  archbishop  of  York,  then  head  master  of  Westminster 
school,  and  is  in  these  terms : 

GraviflBimo  prassuli, 
Georgio,  Episcopo  Clonensi : 
Viro, 
Seu  ingenii  et  erudidonis  laudem, 
Sea  probitatis  et  benefioentis  spectemua, 
Inter  primos  omnium  statum  numerando.  : 
Si  Cbristianus  faena, 
Si  amans  patriae, 
Utroque  nomine  gloriari  potea 
Bkrkluum  vixisse. 
Obiit  annum  agens  septuagesimum  tertium  :  t 
Natua  Anno  Chnsti  M.DC.LXXIX. 
Anna  Conjuz 
L.M.P. 

*  One  instance  of  hia  attention  to  his  poor  neighbours  may  deserve  relating. 
Cloyne/though  it  gave  name  to  the  see,  is  in  fact  no  better  than  a  village  :  it  was  not  rea< 
sonable  therefore  to  eipect  much  industry  or  ingenuity  in  the  inhabitaiits.  Yet 
whatever  article  of  clotning  they  could  possibly  manufacture  there,  the  bishop  would 
have  irom  no  other  place ;  and  chose  to  wear  ill  clothes,  and  worse  wigs,  rattier  than 
suffer  the  poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unemployed. 

t  A  mistake,  vide  pp.  1, 14.  t 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  ME.  THOMAS  PRIOR,*  PALL-MALL  COFFEE  HOUSE,  LONDON. 

PariM,  25lh  of  Nov,,  1713,  N.S. 

Dear  Tom, — From  London  to  Calais  I  came  in  the  company 
of  a  Flamand,  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  and  three  English 
servants  of  my  lord.  The  three  gentlemen  being  of  those  dif- 
ferent nations  obliged  me  to  speak  the  French  language  (which  is 
now  familiar),  and  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of 
the  world  in  a  little  compass.  After  a  very  remarkable  escape 
from  rocks  and  banks  of  sand,  and  darkness  and  storm,  and  the 
hazards  that  attend  rash  and  ignorant  seamen,  we  arrived  at 
Calais  in  a  vessel,  which,  returning  the  next  day,  was  cast  away 
in  the  harbour  in  open  day-light,  as  I  think  I  already  told  you. 
From  Calais  Col.  Du  Hamel  left  it  to  my  choice  either  to  go 
with  him  by  post  to  Paris,  or  come  after  in  the  stage-coach.     I 

•  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  preserving^  the 
greatest  part  of  the  following  correspondence,  was  bom  about  the  year  1679,  at  Rath- 
downey  m  Queen's  County,  the  estate  of  his  family  since  the  middle  of  that  century. 
He  was  educated  in  the  universi^  of  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  d^ree  of  A.M.,  and 
was  fellow  student  with  our  author.  Being  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  oe  declined  enter- 
inp[  into  any  of  the  learned  professions,  though  otherwise  well  quali6ed  to  have  appeared 
with  advantage  in  them  :  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  was  to  promote 
the  real  happiness  of  his  country.  In  1729  he  published  his  well-known  tract,  a  List 
of  the  absentees  of  Ireland,  in  tne  close  of  which  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of 
linen  scarfs  at  funerals.  The  hint  was  adopted  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Conolly, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  at  his  public  funeral  in  the  month  of  October  of  this 
year ;  and  that  mode  of  burying  has  been  effectually  established  ever  since,  to  the 
great  emolument  of  that  most  capital  branch  of  trade.  He  published  also  several 
tracts  relative  to  Irish  coin,  linen  manufacture,  &c.  But  the  glory  of  his  life,  and 
object  of  his  unremitting  labours,  was  the  founding  and  promoting  of  that  most  useful 
institution  the  Dublin  Society,  of  which  for  a  series  of  years  he  discharged  the  duty  of 
secretary.  Every  good  and  great  man,  his  contemporary,  honoured  him  with  his  esteem 
and  friendship,  particularly  Philip  earl  of  Chesterfield  ;  of  whose  interest  however 
his  moderation  led  him  to  make  no  other  use  dian  to  procure,  by  his  lordship's  recom- 
mendation, from  the  late  king  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  his  darling  child  the  Dub- 
lin Society,  with  a  grant  of  500/.  per  annum  for  its  better  support.  Having  spent  his 
life  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  distinguishes  the  patriot  and  the  true  Christian, 
he  died  of  a  gradual  decline  in  Dublin  on  the  2Ut  of  October,  1751,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Rathdowney.  Over  his  remains  is  a  neat  monument  of  Killkenny 
marble,  with  an  English  epitaph  :  his  friends  erected  a  more  magnificent  memorial  of 
this  useful  member  of  society  in  the  nave  of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  the  inscription  on 
which  came  from  the  elegant  pen  of  our  bishop,  vide  Ext.  70,  infra,  22nd  Deo.  1751. 
See  Views  and  Descriptions  of  Dublin  by  Pool  and  Cash,  4to,  p.  102  :  also  Wright's 
Ancient  and  Modem  Dublin,  p.  115. 
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chose  the  latter^  and  on  Ist  Nov.^  O.  S.5  embarked  in  the  stage 
coach  with  a  company  that  were  all  perfect  strangers  to  me. 
There  were  two  Scotch^  and  one  EngUsh  gentleman.  One  of 
the  former  happened  to  be  the  author  of  the  voyage  to  St.  Kilda 
and  the  account  of  the  Western  Isles.  We  were  good  company 
on  the  road,  and  that  day  sennight  came  to  Paris.  I  have  been 
since  taken  up  in  viewing  churches^  convents^  palaces,  colleges, 
&c.,  which  are  very  numerous  and  magnificent  in  this  town. 
The  splendour  and  nches  of  these  things  surpasses  belief ;  but  it 
were  endless  to  descend  to  particulars.  I  was  present  at  a  dis- 
putation in  the  Sorbonne,  which  indeed  had  much  of  the  French 
fire  in  it.  I  saw  the  Irish  and  the  English  colleges.  In  the 
latter  I  saw,  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  the  body  of  the  late  king  James. 
Bits  of  the  coffin  and  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  the  room  have 
been  cut  away  for  relics,  he  being  esteemed  a  great  sdint  by  the 
people.  The  dav  after  I  came  to  town  I  dined  at  the  ambassador 
of  Sicily's,  and  this  day  with  Mr.  Prior.  I  snatched  an  opportu- 
nity to  mention  you  to  him,  and  do  vour  character  justice. 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  visit  Father  Malebranche,  and  discourse 
him  on  certain  points.  I  have  some  reasons  to  decline  speaking 
of  the  country  or  villages  that  I  saw  as  I  came  along. 

My  lord  is  just  now  arrived,  and  tells  me  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  my  letters  to  my  friends  to-morrow  morning, 
which  occasions  my  writing  this.  My  humble  service  to  Sir 
John  Kawdon,*  Mrs.  Bawdon,  Mrs.  Kempsey,  and  all  other 
friends.  My  lord  thinks  he  shall  stay  a  fortnight  here.  I  am, 
dear  Tom,  x  our  affectionate  humble  servant,  O.  B. 


«»l<l«MIMWM>«IMW*<W 
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Turin,  6th  of  Jan.  1714,  N,  S. 

Dear  Tom, — At  Lyons,  where  I  was  about  eight  days,  it  was 
left  to  my  choice  whether  I  would  go  from  thence  to  Toulon,  and 
there  embark  for  Genoa ;  or  else  pass  through  Savoy,  cross  the 
Alps,  and  so  through  Italy.  I  chose  the  latter  route,  thou^  I 
was  obliged  to  ride  post  in  company  of  Col.  Du  Hamel  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  adjutant-general  of^the  queen's  forces,  who  were  sent 
with  a  letter  from  my  lord  to  the  king's  mother  at  Turin.  The 
first  day  we  rode  from  Lyons  to  Chambery  the  capital  of  Savoy, 
which  IS  reckoned  sixty  miles.  The  Lyonnois  and  Dauphin^ 
were  very  well ;  but  Savoy  was  a  perpetual  chain  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  almost  impassable  for  ice  and  snow.  And  yet  I  rode 
post  through  it,  and  came  off  with  only  four  falls,  from  which  I 
received  no  other  damage,  than  the  breaking  my  sword,  my  watch, 
"fthd  my  snuff-box.     On  new  year's  day  we  passed  mount  Cenis, 

*  FaUker  of  the  fint  Etrl  of  Moira,  and  ancestor  of  the  Marquises  of  HastiDgs. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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one  of  the  most  difScult  and  formidable  parts  of  the  Alps  whidi 
is  ever  passed  over  by  mortal  men.  We  were  carried  in  open 
chairs  by  men  used  to  scale  these  rocks  and  precipices,  which  at 
this  season  are  more  slippery  and  dangerous  tiian  at  other  times, 
and  at  the  best  are  high,  craggy,  and  steep  enough  to  cause  the 
heart  of  the  most  valiuit  man  to  melt  witmn  him.  My  life  oft^i 
depended  on  a  single  step.  No  one  will  think  that  I  exaggerate, 
who  considers  what  it  is  to  pass  the  Alps  on  new  year's  day.  But 
I  shall  leave  particulars  to  be  recited  by  the  fire's  side. 

We  have  been  now  five  days  helre,  and  in  two  or  three  more 
design  to  set  forward  towards  Genoa,  where  we  are  to  join  my 
lord,  who  embarked  at  Toulon.  I  am  now  hardened  against 
wind  and  weather,  earth  and  sea,  frost  and  snow ;  can  gallop  all 
day  long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four  hours  at  night. 

The  court  here  is  polite  and  splendid,  the  city  beautiful,  the 
churches  and  colleges  magnificent,  but  not  much  learning  stirring 
among  them.  However  all  orders  of  people,  clergy  and  laity, 
are  wonderfully  civil ;  and  every  where  a  man  finds  his  account 
in  being  an  Englishman,  that  character  alone  being  sufficient  to 
gain  respect  My  service  to  all  friends,  particularly  to  Sir  John 
and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempsy.  It  is  my  advice  that  they 
do  not  pass  the  Alps  in  their  way  to  Sicily. 

I  am,  dear  Tom,  yours,  &c,  G.  B. 


»»*>**«»#**»«>».>#* 
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Leghorn,  26th  of  Feb.  1714,  N.  S. 

Dear  Tom, — Mrs.  Bawdon  is  too  thin,  and  Sir  John  too  fat, 
to  agree  with  the  English  climate ;  I  advise  them  to  make  haste, 
and  transport  themselves  into  this  warm,  clear  air.  Your  best 
way  is  to  come  through  France ;  but  make  no  long  stay  there,  for 
the  air  is  too  cold,  and  there  are  instances  enough  of  poverty  and 
distress  to  spoil  the  mirth  of  any  one  who  feels  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  I  would  prescribe  you  two  or  three  operas 
at  Paris,  and  as  many  days'  amusement  at  Versailles.  My  next 
recipe  shall  be  to  ride  post  from  Paris  to  Toulon,  and  there  to 
embark  for  G^noa.  For  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  shaken 
to  pieces,  as  I  was,  riding  post  over  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  or  put 
out  of  humour  by  the  most  horrible  precipices  of  mount  Cenis, 
that  part  of  the  Alps  which  divides  Piedmont  from  Savoy.  I 
ahall  not  anticipate  your  pleasure  by  any  description  of  Italy  or 
France.  Only,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  J  acobites  have  little  to  hope,  and  others  little  to 
fear,  from  that  reduced  nation.  The  king  indeed  looks  as  though 
he  wanted  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in  good 
repair;  but  throughout  the  land  there  is  a  different  face  of  things. 
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I  stayed  about  a  month  at  Paris,  eight  days  at  Lyons,  eleven  at 
Turin,  three  weeks  at  Genoa,  and  am  now  here  about  a  fortnight, 
with  my  lord's  secretary  (an  Italian),  and  some  others  of  his  re- 
tinue ;  my  lord  having  gone  aboard  a  Maltese  vessel  from  hence 
to  Sicily  with  a  couple  of  servants.  He  designs  to  stay  there  in- 
cognito a  few  days,  and  then  return  hither ;  having  put  off  his 
public  entry  till  the  yacht  with  his  equipage  arrives. 

I  have  writ  to  you  several  times  before  by  post ;  in  answer  to 
all  n^  letters  I  desire  you  to  send  me  one  great  one,  dose  writ 
and  filled  on  all  sides,  containing  a  particular  account  of  all  trans- 
actions in  London  and  Dublin.  Enclose  it  in  a  cover  to  my  lord 
ambassador,  and  that  again  in  another  cover  to  Mr.  Hare  at  my 
lord  Bolingbroke's  office.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  travel  only  in 
the  map,  here  is  the  list  of  all  the  places  where  I  lodged  ^mce 
my  leaving  England,  in  their  natural  oider ;  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Montreuil,  Abbeville,  Pois,  Beauvais,  Paris,  Moret,  Villeneuve- 
le-roi,  Vermanton,  Saulieu,  Chany,  Macon,  Lyons,  Chambery, 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Lanebourg,  Susa,  Turin,  Alexandria, 
Campo-Marone,  Geno^  Sestri  di  Levante,  Lerici,  Leghorn. 
My  humble  service  to  Sir  John,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempsy, 
Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  French,  &c 

I  am,  dear  Tom,  Your  affectionate  humble  servant,  G.  B. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  MK.  POPE. 

Leghorn,  1st  of  May,  1714. 

As  I  take  ingratitude  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  impertinence, 
I  choose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  the 
latter,  than  not  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  a  very  agreeable  en^ 
tertainment  you  just  now  save  me.  I  have  accidentally  met 
with  your  Bape  o£  the  Lock  here,  having  never  seen  it  befora 
Style,  painting,  judgment,  spirit,  I  had  already  admired  in  other 
of  your  writings ;  but  in  this  I  am  charmed  with  the  mamc  of 
your  invention,  with  all  those  images,  allusions,  and  inexplicable 
beauties,  which  vou  raise  so  surprisi^ly,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
naturally,  out  oi  a  trifle.  And  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  more 
pleased  with  the  reading  of  it,  than  I  am  with  the  pretext  it 
gives  me  to  renew  in  your  thoughts  the  remembrance  of  one  who 
values  no  happiness  beyond  the  friendship  of  men  of  wit,  learn- 
ing and  good-nature. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention  some  half-formed  de* 
sign  of  coming  to  Italy.  What  might  we  not  expect  from  a 
muse  that  sings  so  well  in  the  bleak  climate  of  England,  if  she 
felt  the  same  warm  sun,  and  breathed  the  same  air  with  Virgil 
and  Horace] 

c  2 
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There  are  here  an  incredible  number  of  poets  that  have  all  the 
inclination,  but  want  the  genius,  or  perhaps  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients«  Some  among  them,  who  understand  En^ish,  b^n  to 
reUsh  oiur  authors ;  and  I  am  informed  that  at  Florence  they 
have  translated  Milton  into  Italian  verse.  If  one  who  knows  so 
well  how  to  write  like  the  old  Latin  poets  came  among  them,  it 
would  probably  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold  tri- 
vial conceits,  to  an  imitation  of  their  predecessors. 

As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of  pleasure,  &c,  have  all  dif- 
ferent views  in  travelling,  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not  be 
worth  a  poet's  while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
strong  images  of  nature. 

Green  fields  and  groves,  flowery  meadows  and  puiling  streams, 
are  no  where  in  such  perfection  as  in  England ;  but  if  you  would 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  suns,  and  blue  skies,  you  must  come 
to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  describe  rocks  and  j^recipices,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  pass  the  Alps. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  self-mterest  makes  me  so 
fond  of  giving  advice  to  one  who  has  no  need  of  it.  If  you 
came  into  the  parts,  I  should  fly  to  see  you.  I  am  here  (by  the 
favour  of  my  good  friend  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's)  *  in  quality 
of  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  about  three  months 
since  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  family  in  this  town.  Gt)d 
knows  how  long  we  shall  stay  here.  I  am,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

NapUs,  22nd  qf  Oct.,  1717,  N.S. 

I  HAVE  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter, 
but  was  discouraged  for  want  of  something  that  I  could  think 
worth  sending  fitteen  hundred  mUes.  Italy  is  such  an  exhausted 
subject,  that  I  dare  say  you  would  easily  forgive  my  saying 
notning  of  it ;  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  so  nice 
and  delicate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images  capable 
of  giving  pleasure  to  one  of  the  few  who  (in  any  age)  have  come 
up  to  that  character.  I  am  nevertheless  lately  returned  from  an 
island,  where  I  passed  three  or  four  months;  which,  were  it  set 
out  in  its  true  colours,  might,  methinks,  amuse  you  agreeably 
enough  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  island  Inarime  is  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  earth,  containing  within  the  compass  of  eighteen 
miles  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills,  vales,  ragged  rocks,  fruitful 
plains,  and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most 
romantic  confusion.  The  air  is  in  the  hottest  season  constantly 
refreshed  by  cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  vales  produce 
excellent  wneat  and  Indian  com,  but  are  mostly  covered  with 

*  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift. 
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vineyards,  intermixed  with  fruit-trees:  besides  the  common 
kindsy  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c,  they  produce  oranges, 
limes,  ahnonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many 
other  fruits  unknown  to  our  climates,  which  lie  every  where 
open  to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are  the  greater  part  covered 
to  the  top  with  vines,  some  with  chestnut  groves,  and  others  with 
thickets  of  myrtle  and  lentiscus.  The  fields  in  the  northern 
side  are  divided  by  hedge-rows  of  myrtle.  Several  fountains 
and  rivulets  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  landscape,  which  is  like- 
wise set  off  by  the  variety  of  some  barren  spots  and  naked  rocks. 
But  that  which  crowns  the  scene  is  a  large  mountain,  rising  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  island  (once  a  terrible  volcano,  bv  the 
ancients  called  Mons  Epomeus):  its  lower  parts  are  adorned 
with  vines  and  other  fnuts ;  the  middle  affords  pasture  to  flocks 
of  goats  and  sheep ;  and  the  top  is  a  sandy  pointed  rock,  from 
which  yon  have  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world,  surveying  at 
one  view,  besides  several  pleasant  islands  Iving  at  your  feet,  a 
tract  of  Italy  about  three  hundred  miles  in  kngth,  from  ^e 
promontory  of  Antium  to  the  cape  of  Palinurus:  die  greater 
part  of  wmch  hath  been  sung  by  Homer  and  Yii^gil,  as  miudng  a 
considerable  part  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  their  two 
heroes.  The  islands  Caprea,  Prochy  ta,  and  Parthenope,  together 
with  Cajeta,  Cumse,  Monte  Miseno,  the  habitations  of  Circe,  the 
Syrens,  and  the  Lsestrigones,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  and  the  whole  Campagna  Felice,  make  but  a  part  of 
this  noble  landscape;  which  would  demand  an  imagination  as 
warm,  and  numbers  as  flowing  as  your  own,  to  describe  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  delicious  isle,  as  they  are  without  riches  and 
honours,  so  they  are  without  the  vices  and  follies  that  attend 
them ;  and  were  they  but  as  much  strangers  to  revenge,  as  they 
are  to  avarice  and  ambition,  they  m^ht  in  fact  answer  the 
poetical  notions  of  the  golden  age.  But  they  have  got,  as  an 
alloy  to  their  hapmness,  an  ill  habit  of  murdering  one  another  on 
slight  offences.  We  had  an  instance  of  this  the  second  night 
after  our  arrival,  a  youth  of  eighteen  being  shot  dead  by  our 
door :  and  yet,  by  the  sole  secret  of  minding  our  own  business, 
we  found  a  means  of  living  securely  among  these  dangerous  people. 
Would  you  know  how  we  pass  the  time  at  Naples?  Our 
chief  entertainment  is  the  devotion  of  our  neighbours :  besides 
the  gaiety  of  their  churches  (where  folks  go  to  see  what  they 
call  una  heUa  devotumcy  i.  e.,  a  sort  of  religious  opera),  they  make 
fire-works  almost  every  week  out  of  devotion ;  the  streets  are 
often  hung  with  arras  out  of  devotion;  and  (what  is  still 
more  strange)  the  ladies  invite  gentlemen  to  their  houses,  and 
treat  them  with  music  and  sweetmeats,  out  of  devotion :  in  a 
word, .  were  it  not  for  this  devotion  of  its  inhabitants,  Naples 
would  have  little  else  to  recommend  it  besides  the  air  and  situa- 
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tion.  Learning  is  in  no  very  thriving  state  here,  as  indeed  no 
where  else  in  Italy :  however,  among  many  pretenders  some 
men  of  taste  are  to  be  met  with.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not 
long  since,  that  being  to  visit  Salvini  at  Florence,  he  found  him 
reading  your  Homer :  he  liked  the  notes  extremely,  and  could 
find  no  other  fault  with  the  version,  but  that  he  thought  it  ap- 
proached too  near  a  paraphrase;  which  shows  him  not  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  I  wish  you  health  to 
go  on  with  that  noble  work ;  and  when  you  have  that  I  need 
not  wish  you  success.  You  will  do  me  the  lustice  to  believe, 
that  whatever  relates  to  your  welfare  is  sincerely  wished  by 

Your,  &C. 


»t<^i*»*«<W»». 


LETTER  VL 

TO   DR.   AltBUTHNOT. 

nthof  April,  n  17. 

With  much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
in  which  I  saw  a  vast  aperture  full  of  smoke,  which  hindered 
the  seeing  its  depth  and  figure.  I  heard  within  that  horrid  gulf 
certain  odd  sounds,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  belly  of 
the  m<5untain ;  a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  throbbing,  churn- 
ing, dashing,  as  it  were,  of  waves,  and  between  whiles  a  noise 
like  that  of  thunder  or  cannon,  which  was  constantly  attended 
with  a  clattering  like  that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops  gf  houses 
on  the  streets^  Sometimes  as  the  wind  changed,  the  smoke  grew 
thinner,  discovering  a  very  ruddy  fiame,  and  the  jaws  of  the  pan 
or  crater  streaked  with  red  and  several  shades  of  yellow.  After 
an  hour's  stay  the  smok^  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us  short 
and  partial  prospects  of  the  great  hollow,  in  the  fiat  bottom  of 
which  I  could  discern  two  furnaces  almost  contiguous :  that  on 
the  left,  seeming  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  ^owed  with  red 
fiame,  and  threw  up  red-hot  stones  with  a  hideous  noise,  which, 
as  they  fell  back,  caused  the  forementioned  clattering.  8th  of 
May,  m  the  morning,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  a  second 
time,  and  found  a  different  face  of  things.  The  smoke  ascending 
upright  gave  a  full'  prospect  of  the  crater,  which,  as  I  could 
judge,  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  a  hundred  yards 
deep.  A  conical  mount  had  been  formed  since  my  last  visit,  in 
the  middle  of  the  bottom :  this  mount,  I  could  see,  was  made  of 
the  stones  thrown  up  and  fallen  back  again  into  the  crater.  In 
this  new  hill  remained  the  two  mounts  or  furnaces  already  men-* 
tioned :  that  on  our  left  was  in  the  vertex  of  the  hill  which  it 
had  formed  round  it,  and  raged  more  violently  than  before, 
throwing  up  every  three  or  four  minutes,  with  a  dreadful  belloyr- 
ing,  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones,  sometimes  in  appearance 
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above  a  thousand^  and  at  least  three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
my  head  as  I  stood  upon  the  brink :  but  there  being  little  or  no 
wind^  they  fell  back  perpendicularly  into  the  crater,  increasing 
the  coniod  hilL  The  other  mouth  to  the  right  was  lower  in 
the  side  of  the  same  new  formed  hill :  I  could  discern  it  to  be 
filled  with  red-hot  liquid  matter.  Eke  that  in  the  furnace  of  a 
glass-house,  which  raged  and  wrought  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
causing  a  short,  abrupt  noise  like  what  may  be  imagined  to  pro~ 
oeed  from  a  sea  of  quicksilver  dashing  among  imeven  rocks. 
This  stuff  would  sometimes  spew  over  and  run  down  the  ^convex 
side  of  the  conical  hill ;  and  appearing  at  first  red-hot  it  changed 
colour,  and  hardened  as  it  cooled,  showing  the  first  rudiments  of 
an  eruption,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  an  eruption  in  miniature.  Had 
the  wind  driven  in  our  faces,  we  had  been  in  no  small  danger  of 
stifling  by  the  sulphureous  smoke,  or  being  knocked  on  the  head 
by  lumps  of  molten  minerals,  which  we  saw  had  sometimes  fallen 
on  the  brink  of  the  crater,  upon  those  shots  firom  the  gulf  at 
bottom.  But  as  the  wind  was  favourable,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  survey  this  odd  scene  for  above  an  hour  and  a  half  to- 
gether ;  during  which  it  was  very  observable,  that  all  the  volleys 
of  smoke,  fiame,  and  burning  stones,  come  only  out  of  the  hole 
to  our  left,  while  the  liquid  stuff  in  the  other  mouth  wrought 
and  overflowed,  as  hath  been  already  described.  5th  of  June, 
after  a  horrid  noise,  the  mountain  was  seen  at  Naples  to  spew  a 
little  out  of  the  crater.  The  same  continued  the  6th.  The  7th, 
nothing  was  observed  till  within  two  hours  of  night,  when  it 
began  a  hideous  bellowing,  which  continued  all  that  night  and 
the  next  day  till  noon,  causing  the  windows,  and,  as  some  affirm, 
the  very  houses  in  Naples  to  shake.  From  that  time  it  spewed 
vast  quantities  of  molten  stuff  to  the  south,  which  streamed 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a  great  pot  boiling  over. 
This  evening  I  returned  from  a  voyage  through  Apulia,  and  was 
surprised,  passing  by  the  north  siae  of  the  mountain,  to  see  a 
great  quantity  of  ruddy  smoke  lie  along  a  huge  tract  of  sky  over 
the  river  of  molten  stuff,  which  was  itself  out  of  sight.  The 
9th,  Vesuvius  raged  less  violently:  that  night  we  saw  from 
Naples  a  column  of  fire  shoot  between  whiles  out  of  its  summit. 
The  lOih,  when  we  thought  all  would  have  been  over,  the  moun- 
tain  «ew  very  outrageous  again,  roaring  and  groaning  most 
dreadfully.  You  cannot  form  a  juster  idea  of  this  noise  in  the 
most  violent  fits  of  it,  than  by  imagining  a  mixed  sound  made 
up  of  the  raging  of  a  tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea, 
and  the  roanng  of  thunder  and  artillery,  confused  all  together. 
It  was  very  terrible  as  we  heard  it  in  the  further  end  of  Naples, 
at  the  distance  of  above  twelve  miles :  this  moved  my  curiosity 
to  approach  the  mountain.  Three  or  four  of  us  got  into  a  boat, 
«nd  were  set  ashore  at  Torre  del  Greco,  a  town  situate  at  the 
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foot  of  Vesuviufi  to  the  south-west,  whence  we  rode  four  or  five 
miles  before  we  came  to  the  burning  river,  which  was  about  mid- 
night. The  roaring  of  the  volcano  srew  exceeding  loud  and 
horrible  as  we  approached.  I  observed  a  mixture  of  colours  in 
the  cloud  over  the  crater,  ^reen,  yellow,  red,  and  blue ;  there  was 
likewise  a  ruddy,  disnud  light  in  the  air  over  that  tract  of  land 
where  the  burning  river  flowed ;  ashes  continually  showered  on  us 
all  the  way  from  tne  sea-coast:  all  which  circumstances,  set  off  and 
augmented  by  the  horror  and  silence  of  the  night,  made  a  scene 
the  most  uncommon  and  astonishing  I  ever  saw,  which  grew  still 
more  extraordinary  as  we  came  nearer  the  stream.  Imagine  a 
vast  torrent  of  liquid  fire  rolling  from  the  top  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  with  irresiBtible  fury  bearmg  down  and  con- 
suming vines,  olives,  fig-trees,  houses;  in  a  word  every  thing 
that  stood  in  its  way.  This  mighty  flood  divided  into  different 
channels,  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain:  the 
largest  stream  seemed  half  a  mile  broad  at  least,  and  five  miles 
lon^.  The  nature  and  consistence  of  these  burning  torrents 
hath  been  described  with  so  much  exactness  and  truth  by  Borel- 
lus,  in  his  Latin  treatise  of  mount  ^tna,  that  I  need  say 
nothing  of  it.  I  walked  so  far  before  my  companions  up  the 
mountiun,  along  the  side  of  the  river  of  fire,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  great  haste,  the  sulphureous  steam  having  surprised 
me,  and  almost  taken  away  my  breatL  During  our  return, 
which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  constantly 
heard  the  murmur  and  groaning  of  the  mountain,  which  between 
whiles  would  burst  out  into  louder  peals,  throwing  up  huge 
spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones,  whicti  falling  down  again,  re- 
sembled the  stars  in  our  rockets.  Sometimes  I  observed  two,  at 
others  three  distinct  columes  of  flames;  and  sometimes  one  vast 
one  that  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  crater.  These  burning  columns 
and  the  fiery  stones  seemed  to  be  shot  a  thousand  feet  perpen- 
dicular above  the  summit  of  the  volcano.  The  11th,  at  night,  I 
observed  it,  from  a  terrace  in  Naples,  to  throw  up  incessantly  a 
vast  body  of  fire,  and  great  stones  to  a  surprising  height.  The 
12th,  in  the  morning,  it  darkened  the  sun  with  ashes  and  smoke, 
causing  a  sort  of  e<£pse.  Horrid  bellowings,  this  and  the  fore- 
going day,  were  heard  at  Naples,  whither  part  of  the  ashes  also 
reached:  at  night  I  observed  it  throwing  up  flame,  as  on  the 
11th.  On  the  13th,  the  wind  changing,  we  saw  a  pillar  of  black 
smoke  shot  upright  to  a  prodigious  neight :  at  night  I  observed 
the  mount  cast  up  fire  as  before,  though  not  so  distinctly  because 
of  the  smoke.  The  14th,  a  thick  black  cloud  hid  the  mountain 
from  Naples.  The  15th,  in  the  morning,  the  court  and  walls  of 
our  house  were  covered  with  ashes.  The  16  th,  the  smoke  was 
driven  by  a  westerly  wind  from  the  town  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain.     The  17  th,  the  smoke  appeared  mucn  diminished. 
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fat  and  greasy.  The  IStli,  the  whole  appearance  ended ;  the 
mountain  remaining  perfectly  quiet  without  any  yisible  smoke  or 
flame.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  window  looked 
towards  Vesuvius,  assured  me  that  he  observed  several  flashes, 
as  it  were  of  lightning,  issue  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 
It  is  not  worthwhile  to  trouble  you  with  the  conjectures*  I  have 
formed  concerning  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  from  what  I 
observed  in  the  Lacus  Amsancti,  the  Solfatara,  &c,  as  well 
as  in  mount  Vesuvius.  One  thing  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
I  saw  the  fluid  matter  rise  out  of  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the  mountain,  contrary  to 
what  Borellus  imagines,  whose  method  of  explaining  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  by  an  inflexed  syphon  and  the  rules  of  hydrostatics, 
is  likewise  inconsistent  with  the  torrent's  flowing  down  from  the 
very  vertex  of  the  mountain.  I  have  not  seen  the  crater  since 
the  eruption,  but  design  to  visit  it  again  before  I  leave  Naples. 
I  doubt  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  showing  the  Society :  as  to 
that,  you  will  use  your  discretion.  E.  (it  should  be  G.) 
Berkeley. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  of 
Dublin,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as 
they  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  Bermuda  project,  and 
of  the  author's  hopes  and  fears  on  that  interesting  occasion. 

Ex.  1.  London,  Sth  of  Dec.  1724.  Dear  Tom, — You  wrote 
to  me  something  or  other  which  I  received  a  fortnight  ago,  about 
temporal  aflkirs,  which  I  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  at  present. 
The  lord  chancellor  is  not  a  busier  man  than  myself;  and  I 
thank  God  my  pains  are  not  without  success,  which  hitherto  hath 
answered  beyond  expectation.  Doubtless  the  English  are  a 
nation  tres  iclairee.  Let  me  know  whether  you  have  wrote  to 
Mr.  Newman  whatever  you  judged  might  give  him  a  good 
opinion  of  our  project.  Let  me  also  faiow  where  Bermuda 
Jones  lives,  or  where  he  is  to  be  met  with.    . 

Ex.  2.  20th  of  April,  1725.  Pray  give  my  service  to  Cald- 
well, and  let  him  know  that  in  case  he  goes  abroad  with  Mr. 
Stewart,  Jaques,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Aahe,  is  desirous  to  attend 
upon  him.  I  have  obtained  reports  from  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  and  the  attorney  and  solicitor^ 
general,  in  favour  of  the  Bermuda  scheme,  and  hope  to  have  the 
warrant  signed  by  his  majesty  this  week. 

*  Our  author's  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  above  mentioned  do  not 
appear  in  any  of  his  writings ;  hut  he  has  often  communicated  them  in  conversation  to 
his  friends.  He  oheerved,  that  all  the  remarkable  volcanos  in  the  world  were  near  the 
sea.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  vacuum  being  nutde  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  a  vast  body  of  inflammable  matter  taking  fire,  the  water  rushed  in,  and  wus 
converted  into  steam :  which  simple  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  wonderful 
eifiwts  of  voU^ttos ;  as  appears  from  Savery*s  fire  engine  for  raising  water,  and  from 
the  asolipile. 
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Ex.  3.  3rd  of  June,  1725.  Yesterday  the  charter  passed  the 
privy  seal  This  day  the  new  chancellor  b^an  his  oflboe  by 
putting  the  recipe  to  it. 

Ex.  4.  I2th  of  June,  1725.  .  The  charter  hath  passed  all  the 
seals,  and  is  now  in  my  custody.  It  hath  cost  me  130/.  dry  fees, 
beside  expedition  mcmey  to  men  in  office. 

Ex.  5.  3rd  of  Sept,  1725.  I  wrote  long  since  to  Caldwell 
about  his  going  to  Bermuda,  but  had  no  answer ;  which  makes 
me  think  my  letter  miscarried.  I  must  now  desire  you  to  give 
my  sendee  to  him,  and  know  whether  he  stiU  retains  the  thoughts 
he  once  seemed  to  haye  of  entering  into  that  design.  I  Imow 
he  hath  since  got  an  employment^  &c.,  but  I  haye  good  reason  to 
think  he  would  not  suffer  in  his  temporalities  by  taking  one  of 
our  fellowships,  although  he  resigned  all  that.  In  plain  English, 
I  haye  good  assurance  that  our  college  will  be  endowed  beyond 
any  thing  expected  or  desired  hitherto.  This  makes  me  confi- 
dent he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  change,  and  on  this  supposi- 
tion only  I  propose  it  to  him.  I  wish  he  may  jud^e  rightly  in 
this  matter,' as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the  college. 

Ex.  6.  27^A  of  Jan.,  1726.  I  must  once  more  entreat  you, 
for  the  sake  of  old  friendship,  to  pluck  up  a  yigorous,  active 
spirit,  and  disencumber  me  of  the  a&drs  relating  to  the  inherits 
ance,  by  puttm^  one  way  or  other  a  final  issue  to  them.  I  thank 
God  I  find  in  matters  of  a  more  difficult  nature  good  effects  of 
activity  and  resolution.  I  mean  Bermuda,  with  which  my  hands 
are  fuU,  and  which  is  in  a  fair  way  to  thrive  and  flourish  in  spite 
of  all  opposition. 

Ex.  7.  6th  of  Feb.,  1726.  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  having  a 
very  noble  endowment  for  the  college  of  Bermuda,  though  the 
late  meeting  of  parliament  and  the  preparations  of  a  fleet,  &a, 
will  delay  the  finishing  thin^  which  depend  in  some  measure  on 
the  parliament,  and  to  which  I  have  gained  the  consent  of  the 
government,  and  indeed  of  which  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  only 
the  delay,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  set 
out  this  spring.  One  good  effect  of  this,  I  hope,  may  be,  that 
you  will  have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of  business 
that  may  detiun  you  here,  and  so  be  ready  to  go  with  us :  in 
which  case  I  may  have  somewhat  to  propose  to  you,  that  I  believe 
is  of  a  kind  agreeable  to  your  inclinations,  and  may  be  of  consi- 
derable advantage  to  you.  But  you  must  say  notmog  of  this  to 
any  one,  nor  of  any  one  thing  that  I  have  now  hinted  concern- 
ing endowment,  delay,  going,  &a  I  have  heard  lately  from 
Caldwell,  who  wrote  to  me  on  an  affitir  in  which  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  do  him  any  service.  I  answered  his  letter,  and 
mentioned  somewhat  about  Bermuda,  with  an  overture  for  his 
being  fellow  there.  I  desire  you  would  discourse  him,  as  from 
yourself,  on  that  subject,  and  let  me  know  his  thoughts  and  dis- 
positions towards  engaging  in  that  design. 
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Ex.  8.  I5th  of  March,  1726.  I  had  onoe  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  have  set  out  for  Bermuda  this  season.  But  his  majes- 
ty's long  stay  abroad,  the  late  meeting  of  paiiiament,  and  the 
present  posture  of  foreign  affidrs  taking  up  the  thoughts  both  of 
aainisters  and  parliainent,  have  postponed  the  settling  of  certain 
lands  in  St.  Christopher^s  on  our  college,  so  as  to  render  the  said 
thoughts  abortive.  I  have  now  my  hands  full  of  that  business, 
and  hope  to  see  it  soon  settled  to  my  wish.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
attendance  on  this  business  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  mind 
my  private  affairs.  Your  assistance  therefore  in  them  will  not 
only  be  a  kind  service  to  me,  but  also  to  the  public  weal  of  our 
oolWe^  which  would  very  much  suffer  if  I  were  obliged  to  leave 
this  kii^dom  before  I  saw  an  endowment  settled  on  it.  For  this 
reason  I  must  depend  upon  you. 

Ex.  9.  I9th  of  April,  1726.  Last  Saturday  I  sent  you  the 
instrument  empowenng  vou  to  set  my  deanery.  It  is  at  present 
my  opinion  that  matter  had  better  be  deferred  till  the  charter  of 
St.  Paul's  college  hath  got  through  the  house  of  commons,  who 
are  now  considering  it  In  ten  days  at  furthest  I  hope  to  let 
you  know  the  event  hereof,  which,  as  it  possibly  may  affect 
some  circumstance  in  the  farming  my  said  deanery,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  you  this  trouble  for  the  present,  when  I  am  in  the 
greatest  hurry  of  business  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  and  have  only 
time  to  add  tiiat  I  am,  &c. 

Ex.  10.  I2th  of  May,  1726.  After  six  weeks'  struj^gle 
against  an  earnest  opposition  from  different  interests  and  ihotives, 
I  have  yesterday  carried  my  point  just  as  I  desired  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  an  extraoidinary  majority,  none  having  the  con- 
fidence to  spedc  against  it,  and  not  above  two  riving  tneir  n^a- 
tives,  which  was  done  in  so  low  a  voice  as  if  they  themselves, 
were  ashamed  of  it.  They  were  both  considerable  men  in  stocks 
in  trade,  and  in  the  city :  and  in  truth  Ihave  had  more  opposition 
from  that  sort  of  men,  and  from  the  governors  and  traders  to 
America,  than  from  any  others*  But  Trod  be  praised,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  their  narrow  and  mercantile  views  and  endeavours, 
as  well  as  of  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  (some  whereof 
were  very  great  men),  who  apprehended  .this  college  may  produce  ' 
an  independency  in  America,  of  at  least  lessen  its  dependency 
upon  England.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  00  on  with  farming  my  deanery,  &c.,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  my  former  letter,  wmch  I  suspended  by  a  subsequent 
one  till  I  should  see  the  event  of  yesterday. 

Ex.  11.  Aith  of  Aug.,  1726.  You  mentioned  a  friend  of 
Synge's,  who  was  desirous  to  be  one  of  our  fellows.  Pwr  let 
me  know  who  he  is,  and  the  particulars  of  his  character.  There 
are  many  competitors  more  than  vacancies,  and  the  fellowships 
are  likely  to  be  very  good  ones :  so  I  would  willingly  see  them 
well  bestowed. 
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Ex.  12.  1st  of  Dec.f  1726.  Bermuda  is  now  on  a  better  and 
sorer  foot  than  ever.  After  the  address  of  the  commons  and 
his  majesty's  most  gracious  answer,  one  would  haye  thought  all 
difficulties  had  been  over.  But  much  opposition  hath  been  since 
raised  (and  that  by  very  great  men)  to  the  design.  As  for  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  my  way  by  interested  men,  though  there 
hath  been  much  of  that,  I  never  regarded  it,  no  more  Uian  the 
clamours  and  calumnies  of  iCTorant,  mistaken  people:  but  in 
good  truth  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  God,  that  the  point  was  carried,  maugre  the  strong  opposition 
in  the  cabinet  council ;  wherein  nevertheless  it  hath  of  late  been 
determined  to  go  on  with  the  grant  pursuant  to  the  address  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  to  give  it  all  possible  despatch.  Ac- 
cordingly his  majesty  had  ordered  the  warrant  for  passing  the 
said  grant  to  be  drawn.  The  persons  appointed  to  contrive  the 
draught  of  the  warrant  are  the  solicitor-general.  Baron  Scroop 
of  l£e  treasury,  and  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  Hutcheson. 
You  must  loiow  that  in  tJ  uly  kst  the  lords  of  the  treasury  had 
named  commissioners  for  taking  an  estimate  of  the  value  and 
quantity  of  the  crown  lands  in  St  Christopher's,  and  for  receiv- 
ing proposals  either  for  selling  or  farming  the  same  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  Their  report  is  not  yet  made ;  and  the  treasury 
were  of  opinion  they  could  not  make  a  grant  to  us  till  such  time 
as  the  whole  were  sold  or  farmed  pursuant  to  such  report.  But 
the  point  I  am  now  labouring  is,  to  have  it  done  without  delay. 
And  how  this  may  be  done  without  embarrassing  the  treasury 
in  their  after  disposal  of  the  whole  lands,  was  this  d^  the  sub- 
ject of  a  conference  between  the  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
and  myself.  The  method  agreed  on  is,  by  a  rent  charge  on  the 
whole  crown  lands,  redeemable  on  the  crown's  paying  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  St 
Paul's  and  their  successors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  hath  signified 
that  he  hath  no  objection  to  this  metlj^od ;  and  I  doubt  not^aron 
Scroop  will  affree  to  it:  by  which  means  the  ^ant  may  be 
passed  before  uie  meeting  of  parliament ;  after  which  we  may 
prepare  to  set  out  on  our  voyage  in  ApriL  I  have  unawares 
'  run  into  this  long  account,  because  you  desired  to  know  how  the 
affair  of  Bermucb  stood  at  present. 

Ex.  13.  27th  of  Feb.,  1727.  My  going  to  Bermuda  I  cannot 
positively  say  when  it  will  be.  I  have  to  do  with  very  busy 
people  at  a  very  busy  time.  I  hope  nevertheless  to  have  aU  that 
business  completely  finished  in  a  few  weeks. 

Ex.  14.  llth  of  AprUy  1727.  Now  I  mention  my  coming  to 
Ireland,  I  must  earnestly  desire  you  by  all  means  to  keep  this  a 
secret  from  every  individual  creature.  I  cannot  justly  say  what 
time  (probably  some  time  next  month)  I  shall  be  there,  or  how 
long ;  but  fina  it  necessary  to  be  there  to  transact  matters  with 
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one  or  two  of  my  associates,  whom  yet  I  would  not  have  know 
of  my  coming  till  I  am  on  ^e  spot;  and  for  several  reasons  am 
determined  to  keep  myself  as  secret  and  concealed  as  possible  all 
the  time  I  amin  Ireland  In  order  to  this  I  make  it  my  request 
that  you  will  hire  for  me  an  entire  house,  as  neat  and  convenient 
as  you  can  get,  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  Dublin,  for  half  a 
year.  But  what  I  principally  desire  is,  that  it  be  in  no  town  or 
village,  but  in  some  quiet  private  place  out  of  the  way  of  roads 
or  street  or  observation.  I  would  have  it  hired  with  necessary 
furniture  for  kitchen,  a  couple  of  <)hambers,  and  a  parlour.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  desire  you  to  hire  an  honest  maid-servant 
who  can  keep  it  clean,  and  dress  a  plain  bit  of  meat :  a  man- 
servant I  shall  bring  with  me.  You  may  do  all  this  either  in 
your  own  name,  or  as  for  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Brown  (for 
that  is  the  name  I  shall  assume),  and  let  me  know  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  are  several  little  scattered  houses  with  gardens 
about  Clontarf,  Bathfamham,  &c.  I  remember  particularly  the 
old  castle  of  Bathmines,  and  a  little  white  house  upon  the  hills 
by  itself  beyond  the  old  men's  hospital ;  likeivise  in  the  out- 
goings or  fields  about  St  Kevin's,  &c  In  short,  in  any  snug 
private  place  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  town.  I  would  have 
a  bit  of  a  garden  to  it,  no  matter  what  sort.  Mind  this,  and  you 
will  oblige  yours. 
Ex.  15.     20th  of  May 9  1727.     I  would  by  all  means  have  a 

J)lace  secured  for  me  by  the  end  of  June :  it  may  be  taken  only 
or  three  months.  I  am,  God  be  praised,  very  near  concluding 
the  crown  grant  to  our  college,  having  got  over  all  difficulties 
and  obstructions,  which  were  not  a  few.  I  conclude  in  great 
haste,  yours. 

Ex.  16.  ISth  of  June,  1727.  Poor  Caldwell's  death  I  had 
heard  of  two  or  tluree  posts  before  I  received  your  letters.  Had 
he  lived,  his  life  would  not  have  been  agreeable.  He  was  formed 
for  retreat  and  study,  but  of  late  was  grown  fond  of  the  world 
and  getting  into  business.  A  house  between  Dublin  and  Drum- 
condra  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of:  the  situation  is  too  public, 
and  what  I  chiefiy  regard  is  privacy.  I  like  the  situation  of 
Lord's  house  mucn  better,  and  have  only  one  objection  to  it, 
which  is  your  saying  he  intends  to  use  some  part  of  it  himself: 
for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  vie^v  of  being  quite  con- 
cealed, and  the  more  so  because  Lord  knows  me,  which  of  all 
things  is  what  I  would  avoid.  His  house  and  price  would  suit 
me.  If  you  can  get  such  another  quite  to  myself,  snug,  private, 
and  dean,  with  a  stable,  I  shall  not  matter  whether  it  be  painted 
or  no,  or  how  it  is  furnished,  provided  it  be  clean  and  warm.  I 
aim  at  nothing  magnificent  or  grand  (as  jou  term  it),  which  might 
probably  defeat  my  purpose  of  continuing  concealed. 

Ex.  17.     I5tk  of  June,  1727.     Yester^ty  we  had  an  account 
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of  kin^  George'a  death.  This  day  kin^  George  IL  waa  pro- 
daimeo*  All  the  world  here  are  in  a  hurry,  and  I  aa  mucn  ae 
any  body,  our  grant  beinff  defeated  by  the  king's  dying  before 
the  broad  seal  was  annexed  to  it,  in  order  to  which  it  was  passing 
through  the  offioea.  I  have  la  mer  a  boire  again.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  when  I  know  more.  At  present  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  take. 

Ex.  17.  27th  of  Juncy  1727.  In  a  former  letter  I  gave  you 
to  know,  that  my  affairs  were  unravelled  by  the  death  of  his 
majesty.  I  am  now  b^inning  on  a  new  foot,  and  with  good 
hopes  of  success.  The  warrant  for  our  grant  had  been  signed 
by  the  king,  countersigned  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
passed  the  attorney-general:  here  it  stood,  when  the  express 
came  of  the  king's  death.  A  new  warrant  is  now  preparing^ 
which  must  be  signed  by  bis  present  majesty  in  order  to  a  pa- 
tent's passing  the  broad  seaL  As  soon  as  this  affair  is  finished,  I 
propose  going' to  Ireland 

Ex.  18.  ^th  of  July,  1727.  I  have  obtained  a  new  warrant 
for  a  grant,  signed  by  his  present  majesty,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tations of  my  friends,  who  thought  nothing  could  be  expected  of 
that  kind  in  this  great  hurry  <^  business.  As  soon  as  this  grant, 
which  is  of  the  same  import  with  that  begun  by  his  late  majesty, 
hath  paased  the  offices  and  seals,  I  propose  to  execute  my  dedgn 
of  going  to  Ireland. 

Ex.  19.  2lst  of  Jufyi  1727.  My  grant  is  now  got  further 
than  where  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death.  I  am  in 
hopes  the  broad  seal  will  soon  be  put  to  it,  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  thereto  being  only  matter  of  form :  so  that  I  pro- 
pose setting  out  from  hence  in  a  fortnight's  time.  When  I  set 
out,  I  shall  wnie  at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  of  it.  I  know  jnot 
whether  I  shall  stay  longer  than  a  month  on  that  side  of  the 
water :  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  want  the  country  locking,  I  desired 
you  to  procure,  for  a  longer  time.  Do  not  therefore  take  it  f<Nr 
more  than  a  mcmth,  if  that  can  be  done.  I  remember  certain 
r^note  suburbs  called  Pimlico  and  Dolphin's  bam,  but  know  not 
whereabout  they  lie.  If  eiUier  of  them  be  situate  in  a  private, 
pleasant  place,  and  airy,  near  the  fields,  I  should  therein  like  a 
first  floor  in  a  clean  house  (I  desire  no  more) ;  and  it  would  be 
better  if  there  was  a  bit  of  a  garden  where  I  had  the  liberty  to 
walk.  This  I  mention  in  case  my  former  desire  cannot  be  con- 
veniently answered  for  so  short  a  time  as  a  month ;  and  if  I  may 
judge  at  this  distance,  those  places  seem  as  private  as  a  house  in 
the  country.  For  you  must  know,  what  I  chiefly  um  at  is 
secresy.  This  makes  me  uneasy  to  find  that  there  hath  been  a 
report  spread  among  some  of  my  friends  in  Dublin  of  my  do- 
signing  to  ^o  over.  I  cannot  account  for  this,  believing,  aib&r 
the  precautions  I  had  given  you,  that  you  would  not  mention  it, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  mortal 
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Ex.  20.  20th  of  Feb.,  1 728.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  what  I 
told  you  here  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  my  raising  all  the 
money  possible  against  my  voyage,  which,  God  willing,  I  shall 
begin  in  May,  whatever  you  may  hear  suggested  to  the  contrary ; 
though  you  need  not  mention  this.  I  propose  to  set  out  for 
Dublin  about  a  month  hence :  but  of  this  you  must  not  give  the 
least  intimation  to  any  body.  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  look 
out  at  leisure  a  convenient  lodging  for  me  in  or  about  Church- 
street,  or  suck  other  place  as  you  shall  think  the -most  retired — I 
do  not  design  to  be  known  wnen  I  am  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  21.  6th  of  April,  1728.  I  have  been  detained  from  my 
journey  partly  in  expectation  of  Dr.  Clayton's  coming,  who  was 
doing  business  in  Lancashire,  and  partly  m  respect  to  the  exces- 
sive rains.  The  doctor  hath  been  several  days  in  town,  and  we 
have  had  so  much  rain  that  probably  it  will  be  soon  over.  I  am 
therrfore  daily  expecting  to  set  out,  all  things  being  provided. 
Now  it  is  of  all  things  my  earnest  desire  (and  for  very  good  rea- 
sons) not  to  have  it  known  that  I  am  in  Dublin.  Speak  not 
therefore  one  syllable  of  it  to  any  mortal  whatsoever.  When  I 
formerly  desired  you  to  take  a  place  for  me  near  the  town,  you 
gave  out  that  you  were  looking  for  a  retired  lodging  for  a  friend 
of  yours ;  upon  which  every  body  surmised  me  to  be  the  penon. 
I  must  b^  you  not  to  act  in  the  like  manner  now,  but  to  take 
for  me  an  entire  house  in  your  own  name,  and  as  for  yourself; 
for,  all  things  considered,  I  am  determined  upon  a  whole  house, 
with  no  mortal  in  it  but  a  maid  of  your  own  putting,  who  is  to 
look  on  herself  as  your  servant.  Let  there  be  two  bedchambers, 
one  for  you,  another  for  me ;  and  as  you  like  you  may  ever  and 
anon  lie  there.  I  would  have  the  house  with  necessary  furniture 
taken  by  the  month  (or  otherwise,  as  you  can),  for  I  purpose 
staying  not  beyond  that  time :  and  yet  perhaps  I  may.  Take  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  think  of  saving  a  week's  hire  bv 
leaving  it  to  do  when  I  am  there.  Dr.  Clayton  thinks  (and  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion)  that  a  convenient  place  may  be  found 
in  the  further  end  of  Great  Britain-street,  or  BaUibough-bridge — 
by  all  means  beyond  Thomson's,  the  fellow's.  Let  me  entreat 
yoQ  to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  body,  but  to  do  the  thing  di- 
rectly. In  this  affiiir  I  consider  convenience  more  than  expense, 
and  would  of  all  things  (cost  what  it  will)  have  a  proper  j^ace  in 
a  retired  situation,  where  T  may  have  access  to  fields  and  sweet 
air,  provided  against  the  moment  I  arrive.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  one  may  be  better  concealed  in  the  outermost  skirt  of  the 
suburbs  than  m  the  country,  or  within  the  town.  Wherefore  if 
you  cannot  be  accommodated  where  I  mention,  inquire  in  some 
other  skirt  or  remote  suburb.  A  house  quite  detached  in  the 
country  I  should  have  no  objection  to,  provided  you  jud^e  that  I 
shall  not  be  liable  to  discovery  in  it     The  place  called  Bermuda 
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I  am  utterly  against.  Dear  Tom,  do  this  matter  deanly  and 
cleverly,  witnout  waiting  for  further  advice.  You  see  I  am  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  of  the  expense.  To  the  person  from  whom 
you  hire  it  (whom  alone  I  would  have  you  speak  of  it  to)  it  will 
not  seem  strange  you  should  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  desirous 
for  your  own  convenience  or  health  to  have  a  place  in  a  free  and 
open  air.  If  you  cannot  get  a  house  without  taking  it  for  a 
longer  time  than  a  month,  take  it  at  such  the  shortest  time  it  can 
be  let  for,  with  agreement  for  further  continuing  in  case  there  be 
occasion. — ^Mr.  Madden,  who  witnesses  the  letter  of  attorney,  is 
now  going  to  Ireland.  He  is  a  clergyman,  and  man  of  estate  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

Ex.  22.  Gravesendy  6th  of  September ^  1728.  To-morrow,  with 
God's  blessing,  I  set  sail  for  Shode  Island,  with  my  wife  and  a 
friend  of  hers,  my  lady  Hancock's  daughter,  who  bears  us  com- 
pany. I  am  married  since  I  saw  you  to  Miss  Forster,  daughter 
of  the  late  chief  justice,  whose  humour  and  turn  of  mind  pleases 
me  beyond  any  thing  I  knew  in  her  whole  sex.  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smilert,  go  with  us  on  this  voyage:  we 
are  now  all  together  at  Grravesend,  and  engaged  in  one  view. 
When  my  next  rent«  are  paid,  I  must  desire  you  to  inquire  for 
my  cousin,  Richard  Berkeley,*  who  was  bred  a  public  notary  (I 
suppose  he  may,  by  that  time,  be  out  of  his  apprenticeship),  and 
give  him  twenty  moidores  as  a  present  from  me,  towards  nelping 
him  on  his  beginning  the  world.  I  believe  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  600i  English  before  this  year's  income  is  paid  by  the 
farmers  of  my  deanery.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  speak 
to  Messrs.  Swift,  &c.,  to  ^ve  me  credit  for  said  sum  in  London 
about  three  months  hence,  in  case  I  have  occasion  to  draw  for  it, 
and  I  shall  willingly  pay  their  customary  interest  for  the  same 
till  the  farmers  pay  it  to  them,  which  I  hope  you  will  order 
punctually  to  be  done  bv  the  first  of  June.  Direct  for  me  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  enclose  your  letter  in  a  cover  to  Thomas 
Corbet,  Esq.,  at  the  admiralty  office  in  London,  who  will  always 
forward  my  letters  by  the  first  opportunity.     Adieu :  I  write  in 

Seat  haste.  A  copy  of  my  charter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Ward  by 
r.  Clayton :  if  it  be  not  arrived  when  you  go  to  London,  write 
out  of  the  charter  the  clause  relating  to  my  absence.  Adieu 
once  more. 

Ex.  23.  Newport^  in  Rhode  Island^  24th  of  Aprils  1729.  I  can 
by  this  time  say  something  to  you,  from  my  own  experience,  of 

*  This  act  of  goodness  to  a  poor  relation  being  a  matter  altogether  of  a  private 
nature,  the  editor  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  have  communicated  it  to  the 
public  Certainly  it  is  not  given  as  an  uncommon  feature  in  our  author's  character, 
that  he  should  be  liberal  to  his  relations :  his  letters  furnish  many  proofr  of  his  gene- 
rosity. But  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  the  time  when  this  young  man's 
wants  were  attended  to — the  whole  soul  of  the  Bermuda  projector  on  the  stretch  to 
attain,  what  after  so  many  obstructions  seemed  at  last  to  be  wiuiin  his  grasp. 
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this  place  and  people.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  kind, 
consisting  of  many  sects  and  subdivisioils  of  sects.  Here  are 
four  sorts  of  anabaptists,  besides  presbyterians,  quakers,  inde- 
pendents, and  many  of  no  profession  at  sJL  Notwithstanding  so 
many  differences,  here  are  fewer  quarrels  about  religion  than 
elsewhere,  the  people  living  peaceably  with  their  neighbours  of 
whatsoever  persuasion.  They  all  agree  in  one  point,  that  the 
chiurch  of  England  is  the  second  best.  The  climate  is  like  that 
of  Italy,  and  not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter  than  I  have  known 
it  every  where  north  of  Borne.  The  spring  is  late:  but  to 
make  amends,  they  assure  me  the  autumns  are  the  finest  and 
longest  in  the  world;  and  the  summers  are  much  pleasanter 
than  those  of  Italy  by  all  accounts,  forasmuch  as  the  grass  con- 
tinues green,  which  it  doth  not  there.  This  island  is  pleasantly 
laid  out  in  hills,  and  vales,  and  rising  grounds ;  hath  plenty  of 
excellent  springs  and  fine  rivulets,  and  mftny  delighuul  land- 
scapes of  rocks,  and  promontories,  and  adjacent  lands.  The 
provisions  are  very  good;  so  are  the  fruits,  which  are  quite 
n^lected,  though  vines  sprout  up  of  themselves  to  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  seem  as  natural  to  this  soil  as  to  any  I  ever  saw. 
The  town  of  Newport  contains  about  six  thousand  souls,  and  is 
the  most  thriving,  flourishing  place  in  all  America  for  its  big- 
ness. It  is  very  pretty,  and  pleasantly  situated.  I  w^as  never 
more  agreeably  surprised  than  at  the  first  sight  of  the  town  and 
its  harbour.  1  could  give  you  some  hints  tlutt  may  be  of  use  to 
you,  if  you  were  disposed  to  take  advice :  but  of  all  men  in  the 
world  1  never  found  encouragement  to  give  you  any. — I  have 
heard  nothing  from  you  or  any  of  my  friends  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, which  makes  me  suspect  my  letters  were  in  one  of  the 
vessels  that  were  wrecked.  I  write  in  great  haste,  and  have  no 
time  to  say  a  word  to  my  brother  Kobin :  let  him  know  we  are 
in  ^ood  health.  Take  care  that  my  draughts  are  duly  honoured, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  my  credit  here ;  and  if  I 
can  serve  you  in  these  parts,  you  may  command  yours,  &c 

Ex.  24.  Netcport  in  Rhode  Island^  I2th  of  June^  1729.  Being 
informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  on  the  point  of 
goin^  for  Ireland,  I  would  not  omit  writing  to  you.  The  win- 
ter. It  must  be  allowed,  was  much  sharper  than  the  usual  winters 
in  Ireland,  but  not  at  all  sharper  than  I  have  known  them  in 
Italy.  To  make  amends,  the  summer  is  exceeding  delightful; 
and  if  the  spring  begins  late,  the  autumn  ends  proportionably 
later  than  with  you,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  I 
snatch  this  moment  to  write,  and  have  time  only  to  add,  that  I 
have  got  a  son,  who,  I  thank  God,  is  likely  to  live. — I  find  it 
hath  been  reported  in  Ireland,  that  we  purpose  settling  here :  I 
must  desire  you  to  discountenance  any  sucn  report.  The  truth 
is,  if  the  king's  bounty  were  pcdd  in,  and  the  charter  could  be 
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removed  hither,  I  should  like  it  better  than  Bermuda.  But  if 
this  were  mentioned  before  the  payment  of  said  money,  it  might 
perhaps  hinder  it,  and  defeat  all  our  designs.  As  to  what  you 
say  of  Hamilton's  proposal,  I  can  only  answer  at  present  by  a 
question,  viz.,  whether  it  be  possible  for  me,  in  my  absence,  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  deanery  of  Dromore  ?  Desire  him 
to  make  tmit  point  clear,  and  you  shall  hear  further  from  me. 

Ex.  25.  Rhode  Island,  9th  of  March,  1730.  My  situation 
hath  been  so  uncertain,  and  is  like  to  continue  so  till  I  am  clear 
about  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's  bounty,  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  of  the  determination  of  my  associates,  that  you  are  not 
to  wonder  at  my  having  given  no  categorical  answer  to  the  pro- 
posal you  made  in  relation  to  Hamilton's  deanery,  which  his 
death  hath  put  an  end  to.  If  I  had  returned,  I  should  perhaps 
have  been  under  some  temptation  to  have  changed.  But  as  my 
design  still  continues  to  wait  the  event,  and  go  to  Bermuda  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  associates  and  money,  which  my  friends  are 
now  soliciting  in  London,  I  shall  in  such  case  persist  in  my  first 
resolution,  of  not  holding  any  deanery  beyond  the  limited  time« 
— I  live  here  upon  land  that  I  have  purchased,  and  in  a  farm- 
house that  I  have  built  in  this  island:  it  is  fit  for  cows  and 
sheep,  and  may  be  of  good  use  in  supplying  our  college  at  Ber- 
muda. lAmong*  my  delays  and  disappointments  I  thank  God  I 
have  two  domestic  comforts  that  are  very  agreeable,  my  wife 
and  my  little  son,  both  whie^  exceed  my  e;Kpectations,  and  fully 
answer  all  my  wi8hes.\ — Messrs.  James,  Dalton,  and  Bmilert,  &c, 
are  at  Boston,  and  have  been  there  these  four  months.  My  wife 
and  I  abide  by  Rhode  Island,  preferring  quiet  and  solitude  to 
the  noise  of  a  great  town,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicitations 
that  have  been  used  to  draw  us  thither. — I  have  desired  Mac 
Manus,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  to  allow  twenty  pounds  per 
aniu  for  me,  towards  the  poor-house  now  on  foot  for  clergymen's 
widows,  in  the  diocese  of  Derry. 

Ex.  26.  Rhode  Island,  1th  of  May,  1730.  Last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  packet  from  you  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  the  post- 
age whereof  amounted  to  above  four  pounds  ot  this  country 
money.  I  thank  you  for  the  enclosed  pamphlet,*  which  in  the 
main  I  think  very  seasonable  and  usefuL  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  computing  the  siim  total  of  the  loss  by  absentees,  you  have 
extended  some  articles  beyond  their  due  proportion — e.  g.  when 
you  charge  the  whole  income  of  occasional  absentees  in  the  third 
class ;  and  that  you  have  charged  some  articles  twice — e.  g.  when 
you  make  distinct  articles  for  lawsuits  9000Z.,  and  for  attendimce 
on  employments  and  other  business  SOOOil,  both  which  seem  al- 
ready charged  in  the  third  class.  The  tax  you  propose  seems 
very  reasonable,  and  I  wish  it  may  take  efiect  for  the  good  of  the 

*  Mr.  Prior's  celebnted  Uit  of  the  Absentees  of  Ireltnd,  published  in  1729. 
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kingdom,  which  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  it  can  be  brought  about. 
That  it  would  be  the  interest  of  England  to  allow  a  free  trade  to 
Ireland,  I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  ever  since  my  being 
in  Italy  and  talking  with  the  merchants  there ;  and  have  upon  all 
occasions  endeavoured  to  convince  English  gentlemen  thereof, 
and  have  convinced  some  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  discoursed  with  you  at  large  upon  the  subject 
when  I  was  last  in  Dublin.  Your  hints  for  setting  up  new 
manufactures  seem  reasonable ;  but  the  spirit  of  projecting  is  low 
in  Ireland. — Now  as  to  my  own  affair,  I  must  tell  you  I  have  no 
intention  of  continuing  in  these  parts,  but  in  order  to  settle  the 
college  his  majesty  hatn  been  pleased  to  found  in  Bermuda  ;  and 
I  want  only  the  payment  of  the  king's  grant  to  transport  mvself 
and  family  thither.  I  am  now  employing  the  interest  oic  my 
friends  in  England  for  that  purpose,  and  I  have  wrote  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  either  to  get  the  money  paid,  or  at  least  such  an 
authentic  answer  as  I  may  count  upon,  and  may  direct  me  what 
course  I  am  to  take.  Dr.  Clayton  indeed  hath  wrote  me  word, 
that  he  hath  been  informed  by  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  it  from  a  very  great  man,  that  the  money  will  not  be  paid. 
But  I  cannot  think  a  hearsay  at  second  or  third  hand  to  be  a 
proper  answer  for  me  to  act  upon.  I  have  therefore  suggested 
to  the  doctor,  that  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  go  himself  to 
the  treasury  with  the  letters  patent  containing  the  grant  in  his 
hands,  and  there  make  his  demand  in  form.  I  have  also  wrote 
to  others  to  use  their  interest  at  court ;  though  indeed  one  would 
have  thought  all  solicitation  at  an  end  when  once  I  had  obtained 
a  grant  under  his  majesty's  hand  and  the  broad  seal  of  England. 
As  to  my  own  going  to  London  and  soliciting  in  person,  I  think 
it  reasonable  first  to  see  what  my  friends  can  do ;  and  the  rather 
because  I  shall  have  small  hopes  that  my  solicitation  will  be  re- 
garded more  than  theirs.  Be  assured  I  long  to  know  the  upshot 
of  this  matter,  and  that  upon  an  explicit  refusal  I  am  determined 
to  return  home,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  my  thoughts  to  continue 
abroad  and  hold  my  deanery.  It  is  well  Known  to  many  consi- 
derable persons  in  England,  that  I  might  have  had  a  dispensation 
for  holding  it  in  my  absence  during  life,  and  that  I  was  much 
pressed  to  it ;  but  I  resolutely  declined  it ;  and  if  our  college 
had  taken  place  as  soon  as  I  once  hoped  it  would,  I  should  have 
resigned  before  this  time.  A  little  after  my  coming  to  this  is- 
land, I  entertained  some  thoughts  of  applying  to  his  majesty 
(when  Dr.  Clayton  had  received  the  20,000i),  to  translate  our 
college  hither ;  but  have  since  seen  cause  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  that  matter.  I  do  assure  you,  hondfide^  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  stay  here  longer  than  I  can  get  an  authentic  answer  from 
the  government,  which  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  ex- 
pect this  summer ;  for,  upon  all  private  accounts,  I  should  like 
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Derry  better  than  New  England.  As  to  my  being  In  this  island, 
I  think  I  have  already  informed  you  that  I  have  been  at  very- 
great  expense  in  purchasing  land  and  stock  here,  which  might 
supply  the  defects  of  Bermuda  in  yielding  those  provisions  to 
our  college,  the  want  of  which  was  made  a  principal  objection 
against  its  situation  in  that  island.  To  conclude,  as  I  am  here 
in  order  to  execute  a  design  addressed  for  by  parliament,  and  set 
on  foot  by  his  majesty's  royal  charter,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
wait  the  event,  whatever  course  is  taken  in  Ireland  about  my 
deanery.  I  have  wrote  to  both  the  bishops  of  Raphoe  and 
Derry :  but  letters,  it  seems,  are  of  uncertain  passage ;  your  last 
was  half  a  year  in  coming,  and  I  have  had  some  a  year  after  their 
date,  though  often  in  two  or  three  months,  and  sometimes  less. 
I  must  desire  you  to  present  my  duty  to  both  their  lordships, 
and  acquaint  them  with  what  I  have  now  wrote  to  you,  in  answer 
to  the  kind  message  from  my  lord  bishop  of  Derry  conveyed  by 
your  hands,  for  which  pray  return  my  humble  thanks  to  his  lord- 
ship. My  wife  gives  her  service  to  you.  She  hath  been  lately 
ill  of  a  miscarriage,  but  is  now,  I  thank  God,  recovered.  Our 
little  son  is  great  joy  to  us :  we  are  such  fools  as  to  think  him 
the  most  per^t  thing  in  its  kind  that  we  ever  saw. 

Ex.  27.  Newport^  20th  of  July^  1730.  Since  my  last  of  the 
7th  of  May,  I  nave  not  had  one  line  from  the  persons  to  whom  I 
had  wrote  to  make  the  last  instances  for  the  20,00021  This  I  im- 
pute to  an  accident  that  we  hear  happened  to  a  man  of  war,  as  it 
was  coming  down  the  river  bound  for  Boston,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected some  months  ago,  and  is  now  daily  looked  for  with  the 
new  governor.  The  newspapers  of  last  February  mentioned  Dr. 
Clayton's  being  made  bishop.  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  preferment, 
since  I  doubt  we  are  not  likely  to  see  him  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

The  settlement  of  affairs  with  his  fellow  executor  Mr.  Marshal, 
with  a  Mr.  Partinton  Vanhomriffh,  and  with  the  creditors  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Vanhomrigh  in  London,  involved  our  Author  in  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  near  four  years.  His  letters  to  Mr.  T.  Prior 
are  full  of  this  business,  which  cannot  at  this  day  be  interesting  to 
any  body.  It  is  thought  proper,  however,  to  subjoin  a  few  extracts 
from  them,  as  a  proof  haw  strongly  he  felt  this  embarrassment  in 
the  midst  of  his  Bermuda  project 

Ex.  28.  London,  Sth  of  Dec,  1724.  Provided  you  bring  my 
affair  with  Partinton  to  a  complete  issue  before  Christmas  day 
come  twelvemonth,  by  reference  or  otherwise,  that  I  may  have 
my  dividend,  whatever  it  is,  clear,  I  do  hereby  promise  you  to 
increase  the  premium  I  promised  you  before  by  its  fifth  part, 
whatever  it  amounts  to. 
.     Ex.  29.  20th  of  July,  1725.     Our  South  Sea  stock  is  con- 
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firmed  to  be  what  I  already  informed  you,  8S0L,  somewhat  more 
or  less.  But  before  you  get  Partinton  and  Marshal  to  sign  the 
letters  of  attorney  or  make  the  probates,  nay  before  you  tell 
them  of  the  value  of  subscribed  annuities,  you  should  by  all 
means,  in  my  opinion,  insist,  carry,  and  secure  two  points :  first, 
that  Partinton  should  consent  to  a  partition  of  this  stock,  &c., 
which  I  believe  he  cannot  deny :  secondly,  that  Marshal  should 
engage  not  to  touch  one  penny  of  it  till  all  debts  on  this  side  the 
water  are  satisfied.  I  even  desire  you  would  take  advice,  and 
l^ally  secure  it  in  such  sort  that  he  may  not  touch  it  if  he  would, 
till  the  said  debts  are  paid.  It  would  be  the  wrongest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  give  me  the  greatest  pain  possible  to  think,  we  did 
not  administer  in  the  justest  sense.  Whatever  therefore  appears 
to  be  due,  let  it  be  instantly  paid ;  here  is  money  sufficient  to  do 
it.  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  once  for  all  to  clear  up  and 
agree  with  Marshal  what  is  due,  and  then  make  an  end  by  paying 
that  which  it  is  a  shame  was  not  paid  sooner.  For  Goas  sake 
adjust,  finish,  conclude  any  way  with  Partinton ;  for  at  the  rate 
we  have  gone  on  these  two  years,  we  may  go  on  twenty.  In 
your  next  let  me  know  what  you  hate  proposed  to  him  and  Mar- 
shal, and  how  they  relish  it.  I  hoped  to  have  been  in  Dublin  by 
this  time;  but  business  grows  out  of  business.  P.S.  Bermuda 
prospers. 

Ex.  30.  I6th  of  Octobevy  1725.  I  beg  you  will  lose  no  more 
time,  but  take  proper  methods  out  of  hand  for  selling  the  S.  S. 
stock  and  annuities.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  apprehend  they 
will  sink  in  their  value,  and  desire  you  to  let  Vanhomrigh  Par- 
tinton and  Mr.  Marshal  know  as  much.  The  less  there  is  to  be 
expected  from  them,  the  more  I  must  hope  from  you.  I  know 
not  how  to  move  them  at  this  distance  but  by  you ;  and  if  what 
I  have  already  said  will  not  do,  I  profess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  move  you.  You  have  told  me  Partinton  was  will- 
ing to  refer  matters  to  an  arbitration,  but  not  of  lawyers ;  and 
that  Marshal  would  refer  them  only  to  lawyers.  For  my  part, 
rather  than  fail,  I  am  for  referring  them  to  any  honest  knowing 
person  or  persons,  whether  lawyers  or  not  lawyers ;  and  if  M. 
will  not  come  into  this,  I  desire  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  oblige 
him,  either  by  persuasion  or  otherwise :  particularlv  represent  to 
him  my  resolution  of  going  (with  God's  blessing)  m  April  next 
to  Bermuda,  which  win  probably  make  it  his  interest  to  compro- 
mise matters  out  of  hand.  But  if  he  will  not,  agree  if  possible 
with  P.  to  force  him  to  compliance  in  putting  an  end  to  our 
disputes. 

Ex.  31.  27id  of  Dec,  1725.  I  must  repeat  to  you  that  I  ear- 
nestly wish  to  see  things  brought  to  some  conclusion  with  Par- 
tinton. Dear  Tom,  it  requires  some  address,  diligence,  and 
management  to  bring  business  of  this  kind  to  an  issue,  which 
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should  not  seem  impossible,  considering  it  can  be  none  of  our  in- 
terests to  spend  our  lives  and  substance  in  law.  I  am  willing  to 
refer  things  to  an  arbitration,  even  not  of  lawyers.  Pray  push 
this  point,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  upon  it. 

Ex.  32.  1  Ith  of  Dec.y  1725.  It  is  now  near  three  months  since 
I  told  you  there  were  strong  reasons  for  haste  [in  selling  the  S.  S. 
stock],  and  these  reasons  grow  every  moment  stronger.  I  need 
say  no  more ;  I  can  say  no  more  to  you. 

Ex.  33.  30^A  of  Dec,  1725.  I  am  exceedingly  plagued  by 
these  creditors,  and  am  quite  tired  and  ashamed  of  repeating  the 
same  answer  to  them,  that  I  expect  every  post  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Marshal  and  you  think  of  their  pretensions,  and  that  then  they 
shall  be  paid.  It  is  now  a  full  twelvemonth  that  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  you  on  (his  head,  and  expecting  in  vain.  I 
shall  therefore  expect  no  longer,  nor  hope  nor  desire  to  know 
what  Mr.  Marshal  thinks,  but  only  what  you  think,  or  what  appears 
to  you  by  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  papers  and  accounts.  This  is  what 
solely  depends  on  you,  what  1  sued  for  several  months  ago,  and 
what  you  promised  to  send  me  an  account  of  long  before  this  time. 

Ex.  34.  20th  of  Jan.,  1726.  I  am  worried  to  death  by 
creditors :  I  see  nothing  done,  neither  towards  clearing  their  ac- 
counts, nor  settling  the  effects  here,  nor  finishing  affairs  with 
Partinton.  I  am  at  an  end  of  my  patience  and  almost  of  my 
wits.  My  conclusion  is,  not  to  wait  a  moment  longer  for 
Marshal,  nor  to  have,  if  possible,  any  further  regard  to  him,  but 
to  settle  all  things  without  him,  and  whether  he  will  or  no.  How 
far  this  is  practicable,  you  will  know  by  consulting  an  able 
lawyer.  I  have  some  confused  notion  that  one  executor  may 
act  by  himself;  but  how  far,  and  in  what  case,  you  will 
thoroughly  be  informed.  It  is  an  infinite  shame  that  tne  debts 
here  are  not  cleared  up  and  paid.  I  have  borne  the  shock  and 
importunity  of  creditors  about  a  twelvemonth,  and  am  never  the 
nearer — ^have  nothing  new  to  say  to  them:  judge  you  what  I 
feel.  But  I  have  already  said  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  head. 
It  is  also  no  small  disappointment  to  find  that  we  have  been  near 
three  years  doing  nothing  with  respect  to  bringing  things  to  a 
conclusion  with  Partinton.  Is  there  no  way  of  making  a  separate 
agreement  with  him  ?  Is  there  no  way  of  prevailing  with  him  to 
consent  to  the  sale  of  the  reversion  ?  L/et  me  entreat  you  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  little  management  and  despatch  in  these  matters,  and 
inform  yourself  particularly  whether  I  may  not  come  to  a  refer- 
ence or  arbitration  with  P.,  even  though  M.  should  be  against  it ; 
whether  I  may  not  take  steps  that  may  compel  M.  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  what  is  the  practised  method,  when  one  of  two  executors 
is  negligent  or  unreasonable ;  in  a  word,  whether  an  end  may  not 
be  put  to  these  matters  one  way  or  other.  I  do  not  doubt  your 
skill :  I  only  wish  you  were  as  active  to  serve  an  old  friend  as  I 
should  be  in  any  affair  of  yours  that  lay  in  my  power. 
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Ex.  35.  3rd  of  Sept^  1726.  I  must  desire  you  to  send  me 
in  a  letter  a  full  state  of  the  particulars  of  our  pretensions  upon 
Partinton,  that  I  may  have  a  view  of  the  several  emoluments 
expected  from  this  suit,  and  the  grounds  of  such  expectation, 
these  affairs  being  at  present  a  little  out  of  my  thoughts ;  that 
so  having  considered  the  whole,  I  may  take  advice  here,  and 
write  thereupon  to  Marshal,  in  order  to  terminate  that  affair  thid 
winter  if  possible.  It  is  worth  while  to  exert  for  once.  If  this 
be  done,  the  whole  partition  may  be  made,  and  your  share  dis- 
tinctly known  and  paid  you  between  this  and  Christmas.  But  I 
know  it  cannot  be  done  unless  you  exert.  As  for  M.,  I  had 
from  the  b^inning  no  opinion  of  him,  no  more  than  you  have ; 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  troubled  any  body  else. 

Ex.  36.  I2th  of  Nov.,  1726.  I  have  writ  to  you  often  for 
certain  eclaircissements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  settle 
matters  with  the  creditors,  who  importune  me  to  death.  You 
have  no  notion  of  the  miseiy  I  have  undergone,  and  do  daily 
undergo  on  that  account.  For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these 
matters,  that  I  may  once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  affairs  of 
the  college,  which  are  enough  to  employ  ten  persons.  I  will  not 
repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  letters,  but  hope  for  your 
answer  to  all  the  points  contained  in  them,  and  immediately  to 
what  relates  to  despatching  the  creditors.  I  propose  to  make  a 
purchase  of  land  (which  is  yery  dear)  in  Bermuda,  upon  my  first 
going  thither;  for  which,  and  for  other  occasions,  I  shall  want 
all  the  money  I  can  possibly  raise  against  my  voyage.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  a  mighty  service  to  me  if  the  affairs  with  P. 
were  adjusted  this  winter  by  reference  or  compromise.  The 
state  of  all  that  business,  which  I  desired  you  to  send  me,  I  do 
now  again  earnestly  desire.  What  is  doing,  or  has  been  done,  in 
that  matter?  Can  you  contrive  no  way  for  bringing  P.  to  an  im- 
mediate sale  of  the  remaining  lands  ?  What  is  your  opinion  and 
advice  upon  the  whole  ?  What  prospect  can  I  have,  if  I  leave 
things  at  sixes  and  sevens  when  I  go  to  another  world,  seeing  all 
my  remonstrances  even  now  that  1  am  near  at  hand  are  to  no 
purpose  ?  I  know  money  is  at  present  at  a  very  high  foot  of 
exchange.  I  shall  therefore  wait  a  little  in  hopes  it  may  become 
lower :  but  it  will  at  all  events  be  necessary  to  draw  over  my 
money.  I  have  spent  here  a  matter  of  six  hundred  pounds  more 
than  you  know  of,  for  which  I  have  not  yet  drawn  over.  I  had 
some  other  points  to  speak  to,  bat  am  cut  short. 

Ex.  37.  1*^  of  Dec.y  1726.  I  have  lately  received  several 
letters  of  yours,  which  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  light  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh's  affitirs.  But  I  am  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  business  of  Bermuda,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to 
mind  any  thing  else.  I  shall  nevertheless  snatch  the  present 
moment  to  write  you  short  answers  to  the  queries  you  propose. 
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As  to  Bermuda,  it  is  now,'  &c.  [See  above,  Ex.  12.1  You  also 
desire  I  would  speak  to  Ned.  You  must  know  Nea  hath  parted 
£rom  me  ever  since  the  be^nning  of  last  July.  I  allowed  him 
six  shillings  a  week,  beside  nis  annual  wages ;  and  beside  an  entire 
livery,  I  gave  him  old  dothes  which  he  made  a  penny  of.  But 
the  creature  grew  idle  and  worthless  to  a  prodigious  degree :  he 
was  almost  constantly  out  of  the  way ;  and  when  I  told  him  of 
it,  he  used  to  give  me  warning.  I  bore  witb  this  behaviour  about 
nine  months,  and  let  him  know  I  did  it  in  compassion  to  him, 
and  in  hopes  he  would  mend :  but  finding  no  hopes  of  this,  I 
was  forced  at  last  to  discharge  him,  and  take  another,  who  is  as 
diligent  as  he  was  negligent.  When  he  parted  from  me,  I  paid 
him  between  six  and  seven  pounds  which  was  due  to  him,  and 
likewise  gave  him  money  to  bear  his  charges  to  Ireland,  whither 
he  said  he  was  going.  I  met  him  the  other  day  in  the  street, 
and  asking  why  he  was  not  gone  to  Ireland  to  his  wife  and  child, 
he  made  answer  that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child.  He  got,  it 
seems,  into  another  service  when  he  left  me,  but  continuea  only 
a  fortnight  in  it.  The  fellow  is  silly  to  an  incredible  d^ree,  and 
spoiled  by  good  usage.  I  shall  take  care  the  pictures  be  sold  in 
an  auction.  Mr.  Smilert,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  very  honest, 
skilful  person,  in  his  profession,  will  see  them  put  into  an  auction 
at  the  proper  time,  which  he  tells  me  is  not  till  the  town  fills  with 
company,  about  the  meeting  of  parliament.  I  remember  to  have 
told  you  I  could  know  more  of  matters  here  than  perhaps  peo- 
ple generally  do.  You  thought  we  did  wrong  to  sell :  but  the 
stocks  are  fallen,  and  depend  upon  it  they  will  fall  lower. 

After  our  Avtlwr^s  return  to  JEurope,  the  correspondeTice  was  re- 
newed  with  Mr,  Prior.  The  following  extracts  will  continue  Dr. 
Berkeley's  history  to  a  late  period  of  his  Ufe. 

Ex.  38.  Green-street,  ISth  of  March,  1733.  I  thank  you  for 
the  account  vou  sent  me  of  the  house,  &c,  on  Arbor  hill.  I 
approve  of  that  and  the  terms ;  so  you  will  fix  the  agreement  for 
this  year  to  come  (according  to  the  tenor  of  your  letter)  with 
Mr.  Lesly,  to  whom  my  humble  service.  I  remember  one  of 
that  name,  a  good  sort  of  man,  a  class  or  two  below  me  in  the 
college.  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole  year  commencing 
from  the  25th  inst.,  but  cannot  take  the  furniture,  &c  into  my 
charge  till  I  go  over,  which  I  truly  propose  to  do  as  soon  as  my 
wife  is  able  to  travel.  She  expects  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  two 
months ;  and  havinghad  two  miscarriages,  one  of  which  she  was 
extremely  ill  of,  in  Khode  Island,  she  cannot  venture  to  stir  be- 
fore she  IS  delivered.  This  circumstance  not  foreseen  occasions 
an  unexpected  delay,  putting  off  to  summer  the  journey  I  pro- 
posed to  take  in  spring.  I  hope  our  afiair  with  Partinton  will 
be  finished  this  term.     We  are  here  on  the  eve  of  great  events. 
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to-morrow  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
house  of  coinmona. 

Ex.  39.  21th  ofMarchy  1733.  This  comes  to  desire  you  will 
exert  yourself  on  a  public  account,  which  you  know  is  acting  in 
your  proper  sphere.  It  has  been  represented  here,  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  justice  is  much  obstructed  for 
the  want  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  is  only  to  be  remedied 
by  taking  in  Dissenters.  A  great  man  hath  spoke  to  me  on  this 
point.^  I  told  him  the  view  of  this  was  plain ;  and  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  view  I  suspected  the  account  was  invented,  for 
that  I  did  not  think  it  true.  Depend  upon  it,  better  service  can- 
not be  done  at  present  than  by  putting  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a  fair  light,  and  that  supported  by  such  proofs  as  may 
be  convincing  here.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  make 
the  speediest  and  exactest  inquiry  that  you  can  into  the  truth  of 
this  fact,  the  result  whereof  send  to  me.  Send  me  also  the  best 
estimate  you  can  get  of  the  number  of  papists,  dissenters,  and 
churchmen  throughout  the  kingdom ;  an  estimate  also  of  dis- 
senters considerable  for  rank,  figure,  and  estate;  an  estimate  also 
of  the  papists  in  Ulster.  Be  as  clear  in  these  points  as  you  can. 
When  the  above-mentioned  point  was  put  to  me,  I  said  that  in 
my  apprehension  there  was  no  such  lack  of  justice  or  magistrates 
except  in  Kerry  or  Connaught,  where  the  dissenters  were  not 
considerable  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  redressing  the  eviL  Let 
me  know  particularly  whether  there  be  any  such  want  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  or  whether  men  are 
a^rieved  there  by  being  obliged  to  repair  to  them  at  too  great 
distances.  The  prime  sergeant  Singleton  may  probably  be  a 
means  of  assisting  you  to  get  light  in  these  particulars.  The 
despatch  you  give  this  affair  will  be  doing  the  best  service  to 
your  country.  Enable  me  to  dear  up  the  truth,  and  to  support 
it  by  such  reasons  and  testimonies  as  may  be  felt  or  credited. 
Facts  I  am  myself  too  much  a  stranger  to,  though  I  promise  to 
make  the  best  use  I  can  of  those  you  furnish  me  with,  towards 
taking  off  an  impression  which  I  fear  is  already  deep.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  congratulate  my  being  here  at  this  juncture. 

Ex.  40.  14M  of  Aprils  1733.  I  thank  you  ror  your  last,  par- 
ticularly for  that  part  of  it  wherein  you  promise  the  number  of 
the  justices  of  peace,  of  the  papists  also  and  the  protestants 
throughout  the  kingdom,  taken  out  of  proper  offices.  I  did  not 
know  such  inventories  had  been  taken  by  public  authority, 
and  am  glad  to  find  it  so.  Your  argument  for  proving  papists 
but  three  to  one  I  had  before  made  use  of;  but  some  of  the  pre- 
mises are  not  clear  to  Englishmen.  Nothing  can  do  so  well  as 
the  estimate  you  speak  ot,  to  be  taken  from  a  public  office ;  which 
therefore  I  impatiently  expect.  As  to  the  design  I  hint^,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  set  on  foot  there  or  here  I  cannot  say.  I  hope  it 
will  take  effect  no  where.     It  is  yet  a  secret ;  I  may  nevertheless 
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discover  something  of  it  in  a  little  time,  and  jou  may  then  hear 
more.  The  political  state  of  things  on  this  side  the  water  I  need 
say  nothing  of:  the  public  papers  probably  say  too  much ;  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  much  may  be  said.  I  must  desire  you  in 
your  next  to  let  me  know  what  premium  there  is  for  getting  into 
the  public  fund,  which  allows  five  per  cent,  in  Ireland ;  and  whe- 
ther a  considerable  sum  might  easUy  be  purchased  therein ;  also 
what  is  the  present  legal  current  interest  in  Ireland ;  and  whether 
it  be  easy  to  lay  out  money  on  a  secure  mortga^  where  the  in- 
terest should  be-  punctually  paid.  I  shall  be  also  glad  to  hear 
a  word  about  the  law-suit. 

Ex.  41.  I9th  of  Aprils  1733.  I  thank  you  for  your  last  ad- 
vices, and  the  catalogue  of  justices  particularly ;  of  all  which 
proper  use  shall  be  made.  The  number  of  protestants  and  pa- 
pists throughout  the  kingdom,  which  in  your  Inst  but  one  you 
said  had  been  lately  and  accurately  taken  by  the  collectors  of 
hearth-money,  you  promised,  but  have  omitted  to  send :  I  shall 
hope  for  it  in  your  next 

Ex.  42.  1^^  of  May,  1733.  I  long  for  the  numeration  of  pro- 
testant  and  popish  families,  which  you  tell  me  has  been  taken  by 
the  collectors.  A  certain  person  now  here  hath  represented  the 
papists  as  seven  to  one,  which  I  have  ventured  to  affirm  is  wide 
of  the  truth.  What  lights  you  gave  me  1  have  imparted  to  those 
who  will  make  the  proper  use  of  them.  I  do  not  find  that  any 
thing  was  intended  to  be  done  by  act  of  parliament  here :  as  to 
that,  your  information  seems  right.  1  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
do  nothing  any  where.  The  approaching  act  at  Oxford  is  much 
spoken  of.  The  entertainments  of  music,  &c.,  in  the  theatre, 
will  be  the  finest  that  ever  were  known.  For  other  public  news, 
I  reckon  you  know  as  much  as  yours. 

Ex.  43.  7th  of  Jan.,  1734,  My  family  are,  I  thank  Grod,  all 
well  at  present :  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  travel  before 
the  spring.  As  to  myself,  by  regular  living  and  rising  very 
early,  which  I  find  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  I  am  very  mucn 
mended :  insomuch  that  though  I  cannot  read,  yet  my  thoughts 
seem  as  distinct  as  ever.  I  do  therefore  for  amusement  pass  my 
early  hours  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical  matters,  which 
may  possibly  produce  something.  You  say  nothing  of  the  law- 
suit I  hope  it  is  to  surprise  me  in  your  next  with  an  account  of 
its  being  finished.  Perhaps  the  house  and  garden  on  Montpellier 
hill  may  be  got  a  good  pennyworth,  in  which  case  I  should  not 
be  averse  to  buying  it  It  is  probable  a  tenement  in  so  remote 
a  part  may  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate. 

Ex.  44.  I5th  of  Jan.,  1734.  1  received  last  post  your  three 
letters  together,  for  which  advices  I  give  you  thanks.  I  had  at 
the  same  time  two  from  Baron  Wainwright  on  the  same  account. 
That  without  my  intermeddling  I  may  have  the  ofier  of  some- 
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what,  I  am  apt  to  think,  which  may  make  me  easy  in  point  of 
situation  and  income,  though  I  question  whether  the  dignity 
will  much  contribute  to  make  me  so.  Those  who  imagine,  as 
you  write,  that  I  may  pick  and  choose,  to  be  sure  think  that  I 
have  been  making  my  court  here  all  this  time,  and  would  never 
believe  (what  is  most  true)  that  I  have  not  been  at  the  court,  or 
at  the  minister's,  but  once  these  seven  years.  The  care  of  my 
health  and  the  love  of  retirement  have  prevailed  over  whatsoever 
ambition  might  have  come  to  my  share. — Pray  send  me  as 
particular  an  account  as  you  can  get  of  the  country,  the  situation, 
the  house,  the  circumstances  of  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne :  and  let 
me  know  the  charge  of  coming  into  a  biahopric,  i.  e.  the  amount 
of  the  fees  and  first-fruits. 

Ex.  45.  19 th  of  JaTLy  1734.  Since  my  last  I  have  kissed 
their  majesties'  hands  for  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  having  first 
received  an  account  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  office,  setting 
forth  that  his  grace  had  laid  before  the  king  the  duke  of  Dorset's 
recommendation,  which  was  readily  complied  with  by  his  majesty. 
The  condition  of  my  own  health  and  that  of  my  family  will  not 
suffer  me  to  travel  at  this  season  of  the  year :  I  must  therefore 
entreat  you  to  take  care  of  the  fees  and  patent.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  what  you  can  learn  about  this  bishopric  of 
Cloyne. 

Ex.  46.  22nd  of  Jan.,  1734.  On  the  6th  instant,  the  duke 
sent  over  his  plan,  wherein  I  was  recommended  to  the  bishopric 
of  Cloyne :  on  the  14th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary's 
office,  signifying  his  majesty's  having  immediately  complied 
therewith,  and  containing  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  very  obliging 
compliments  thereupon.  In  all  this  I  was  nothing  surprised,  his 
grace  the  lord  lieutenant  having  declared  on  this  side  the  water 
that  ho  intended  to  serve  me  the  first  opportunity,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  desired  me  to  say  nothing  of  it.  As  to  the  A.  B.  D. 
(Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Hoadley),  I  readily  believe  he  gave 
no  opposition.  He  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  the 
queen  herself  had  expressly  enjoined  him  not  to  oppose  me :  this 
I  certainly  knew  when  the  A.  B.  was  here,  though  I  never  saw 
him.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  I  had  a  strong  penchant  to  be 
dean  of  Dromore,  and  not  to  take  the  charge  of  a  bishopric 
upon  me.  Those  who  formerly  opposed  my  being  dean  of  Down 
have  thereby  made  me  a  bishop;  which  rank,  how  desirable 
soever  it  may  seem,  I  had  before  absolutely  determined  to  keep 
out  of.  The  situation  of  my  own  and  my  family's  health  will 
not  suffer  me  to  think  of  travelling  before  April.  However,  as 
on  that  side  it  may  be  thought  proper  that  I  should  vacate  the 
deanery  of  Derry,  I  am  ready,  as  soon  as  I  hear  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne  is  void  by  Dr.  Synge's  being  legally  possessed  of  the  see 
of  Ferns,  to  send  over  a  resignaSon  of  my  deanery :    and  I 
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authorize  you  to  signify  as  much,  where  you  think  proper.  I 
should  be  glad  you  sent  me  a  rude  plan  of  me  house  from  Bishop 
Synge's  description,  that  I  may  forecast  the  furniture.  The 
great  man,  whom  you  mention  as  my  opponent,  concerted  his 
measures  but  ill.  For  it  appears  by  your  letter,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  my  brother  informed  the  speaker  of  his  soliciting 
against  me  there,  the  duke's  plan  had  already  taken  place  here, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  in  my  favour  at  St.  James's.  I 
am  nevertheless  pleased,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being 
obliged  to  the  speaker,  which  I  shall  not  fiul  to  acknowledge 
when  I  see  him,  which  will  probably  be  very  soon,  for  he  is 
expected  here  as  soon  as  the  session  is  up.  My  family  are  well, 
though  I  myself  have  gotten  a  cold  this  sharp  foggy  weather, 
having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  my  wonted  custom,  to  be  much 
abroad,  paying  compliments  and  returning  visits. 

Ex.  47.  28 th  of  Jan.,  1734.  In  a  late  letter  you  told  me  the 
bishopric  of  Cloyne  is  let  for  1200/.  per  annum,  out  of  which 
there  is  a  small  rent-charge  of  interest  to  be  paid.  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  letter  of  yours  which  I  received  this  day,  that  there 
is  also  a  demesne  of  800  acres  adjoining  to  the  episcopal  house. 
I  desire  to  be  informed  by  your  next,  whether  tnese  800  acres 
are  understood  to  be  over  and  above  the  12001  per  annum,  and 
whether  they  were  kept  by  former  bishops  in  their  own  hands. 
In  my  last  1  mentioned  to  you  the  impossibility  of  my  going  to 
Ireland  before  spring,  and  that  I  would  send  a  resignation  of  my 
deanery,  if  need  was,  immediately  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see 
of  Cloyne.  I  have  been  since  told  that  this  would  be  a  step  of 
some  hazard,  viz.  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  which  I  hope  is  far 
off:  however  one  would  not  care  to  do  a  thing  which  may  seem 
incautious  and  imprudent  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Not  but 
that  I  would  rather  do  it  than  be  obliged  to  go  over  at  this 
season.  But  as  the  bulk  of  the  deanery  is  in  tithes,  and  a  very 
inconsiderable  part  in  land,  the  damage  to  my  successor  would  be 
but  a  trifle  upon  my  keeping  it  to  the  end  of  March.  I  would 
know  what  you  advise  on  this  matter. 

Ex.  48.  7th  of  Feb.  J  1734.  I  have  been  for  several  days  laid 
up  with  the  gout.  When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  was  confined, 
but  at  first  knew  not  whether  it  might  not  be  a  sprain  or  hurt 
from  the  shoe.  But  it  sooft  showed  itself  a  genuine  fit  of  the 
gout  in  both  my  feet,  by  the  pain,  inflammation,  swelling,  &c., 
attended  with  a  fever  and  restless  nights.  With  my  feet  lapped 
up  in  flannels,  and  raised  on  a  cushion,  I  receive  the  visits  of  my 
friends,  who  congratulate  me  on  this  occasion  as  much  as  on  my 
preferment. 

Ex.  49.  2nd  of  March^  1734.  As  to  what  you  write  of  the 
prospect  of  new  vacancies,  and  your  advising  that  I  should  apply 
for  a  better  bishopric,  I  thank  you  for  your  advice.     But  if  it 
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pleased  God  the  bishop  of  Deny  were  actuallj  dead,  and  there 
were  ever  so  many  promotions  thereupon,  I  would  not  apply,  or 
so  much  as  open  my  mouth  to  any  one  friend  to  make  an  interest 
for  getting  any  of  them.  To  be  so  very  hasty  for  a  removal 
even  before  I  had  seen  Cloyne,  would  argue  a  greater  greediness 
for  lucre  than  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have.  Not  but  that,  all  things 
considered,  I  have  a  fair  demand  upon  the  government  for 
expense  of  time  and  pains  and  money  on  the  faith  of  public 
charters :  as  likewise  because  I  find  the  income  of  Cloyne  con- 
siderably less  than  was  at  first  represented.  I  had  no  notion 
that  I  should,  over  and  above  the  charge  of  patents  and  first- 
fruits,  be  obliged  to  pay  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
for  which  I  simll  never  see  a  farthing  in  return,  besides  interest 
I  am  to  pay  for  upwards  of  300^,  which  principal  devolves  upon 
my  successor.  No  more  was  I  apprised  of  three  curates,  viz. 
two  at  Youghal  and  one  at  Aghadoe,  to  be  paid  by  me.  And 
after  all,  the  certain  value  of  the  income  I  have  not  yet  learned. 
My  predecessor  writes  that  he  doth  not  know  the  true  value 
himself,  but  believes  it  may  be  about  12002L  per  annum  including 
the  fines,  and  striking  them  at  a  medium  for  seven  years.  The 
uncertainty,  I  believe,  must  proceed  from  the  fines ;  but  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  knows  exactly  what  the  rents  are,  and  what 
the  tithes,  and  what  the  payments  to  the  curates ;  of  which 
particulars  you  may  probably  get  an  account  from  him.  Sure  I 
am,  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Derry,  and  taken  my  affairs  into  my 
own  hands,  I  might  have  made  considerably  above  10007.  a  year, 
after  paying  the  curates'  salaries.  And  as  for  charities,  such  as 
schoolboys,  widows,  &c,  those  ought  not  to  be  reckoned,  because 
all  sorts  of  charities,  as  well  as  contingent  expenses,  must  be 
much  higher  on  a  bishop  than  a  dean.  But  in  all  appearance^ 
subducting  the  money  that  I  must  advance,  and  the  expense  of 
the  curates  in  Youghal  and  Aghadoe,  I  shall  not  have  remaining 
10002L  per  annum ; .  not  even  though  the  whole  income  was  worth 
12002L,  of  which  I  doubt,  by  Bishop  Synge's  uncertainty,  that  it 
will  be  found  to  fall  short.  I  thank  tou  for  the  information  you 
gave  me  of  a  house  to  be  hired  in  Stephen's  Green.  I  should 
like  the  Green  very  well  for  situation :  but  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
taking  a  house  in  town  suddenly ;  nor  would  it  be  convenient  for 
my  a&irs  so  to  do,  considering  the  great  expense  I  must  be  at 
on  coming  into  a  small  bishopric.  My  gout  has  left  me.  I  have 
nevertheless  a  weakness  remaining  in  my  feet,  and  what  is  worse, 
an  extreme  tenderness,  the  effect  of  my  long  confinement.  I 
was  abroad  the  beginning  of  this  week  to  take  a  little  air  in  the 
park,  which  gave  me  a  cold,  and  obliged  me  to  physic  and  two  or 
three  days'  confinement.  I  have  several  things  to  prepare  in 
order  to  my  journey,  and  shall  make  all  the  despatch  I  can.  But 
why  1  should  endanger  my  health  by  too  much  hurry,  or  why  I 
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should  precipitate  myself  in  this  convalescent  state  into  doubtfdl 
weather  and  cold  lodgings  on  the  road,  I  do  not  see.  There  is 
but  one  reason  that  1  can  comprehend  why  the  great  men  there 
should  be  so  urgent ;  yiz.  for  fear  that  I  should  make  an  interest 
here  in  case  of  vacancies ;  which  I  have  already  assured  you  I  do 
not  intend  to  do ;  so  they  may  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  score. 

Ex.  50.  13^A  of  Marchy  1734.  I  am  hcmcLjide  making  all  the 
haste  I  can.  My  library  is  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  first 
ship  bound  to  Cork^  of  which  I  am  in  daily  expectation.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
commissioners  to  the  custom-house  officers  there  to  let  it  pass 
duty-free,  which  at  first  word  was  granted  here  on  my  coming 
from  America.  I  wish  you  would  mention  this,  with  my 
respects,  to  Dr.  Coghil.  After  my  journey  I  trust  that  I  shall 
find  my  health  much  better,  though  at  present  I  am  obliged  to 
guard  against  the  east  wind,  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed 
of  late,  and  which  never  fails  to  disorder  my  head.  I  am  in 
hopes  however,  by  what  I  hear,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  reach 
Dublin  before  my  lord  lieutenant  leaves  it.  I  shall  reckon  it  my 
misfortune  if  I  do  not :  I  am  sure  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of 
doing  all  that  lies  in  my  power.  1  am  in  a  hurry.  I  am  obliged 
to  manage  my  health,  and  I  have  many  things  to  do.  I  must 
desire  you  at  your  leisure  to  look  out  a  lodging  for  us,  to  be 
taken  only  by  the  week :  for  I  shall  stay  no  longer  in  Dublin 
than  needs  must.  I  would  have  the  lodging  taken  for  the  10th 
of  ApriL 

Ex.  51.  20#/i  of  March,  1734.  There  is  one  Mr.  Cox,  a 
clergyman,  son  to  the  late  Dr.  Cox  near  Drogheda,  who,  I 
understand,  is  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Coghil.  Pray,  inform 
yourself  of  his  character;  whether  he  be  a  good  man,  one  of 
parts  and  learning,  and  how  he  is  provided  for.      This  you  may 

Eossibly  do  without  my  being  named.  Perhaps  my  brother  may 
now  something  of  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  apprised  of  his 
character  on  my  coming  to  Dublin.  No  one  has  recommended 
hijn  to  me ;  but  his  father  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  I  saw  two 
sensible  women  his  sisters  at  Bhode  Island,  which  inclines  me  to 
think  him  a  man  of  merit;  and  such  only  I  would  prefer.  I 
have  had  certain  persons  recommended  to  me ;  but  I  shall  con- 
sider their  merits  preferably  to  all  recommendation.  If  you  can 
answer  for  the  ingenuity,  learning,  and  good  Qualities  of  the 

rsrson  you  mentioned  preferably  to  that  of  others  in  competition, 
shoula  be  very  glad  to  serve  him. 

Ex.  52.  St.  AlbarCsy  30fA  of  Aprily  1734.  I  was  deceived  by 
the  assurance  ^ven  me  of  two  ships  going  to  Cork.  In  the 
event,  one  could  not  take  in  my  goods,  and  the  other  took  freight 
for  another  port  So  that,  after  all  their  delays  and  prevarica- 
tions, I  have  been  obliged  to  ship  off  my  things  for  Dublin  on 
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board  of  Captain  LeacL  From  this  involuntary  cause  I  have 
been  detained  here  so  long  beyond  my  intentions^  which  really 
were  to  have  got  to  Dublin  before  the  parliament  which  now  1 
much  question  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do>  considering  that  as 
I  have  two  young  children  with  me^  I  cannot  make  such  despatch 
on  the  road  as  otherwise  I  plight  The  lodging  in  Jervais-street 
which  you  formerly  procured  for  me  will,  1  think,  do  venr  well, 
I  shall  want  a  stable  for  six  coach-horses :  for  so  many  1  bring 
with  me.* 

*  The  following  letters,  not  hitherto  published  in  the  author's  works,  are  copied  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ci. 

Drar  Mr.  Smibert,  Cloyne,  3\stof  May,  1735. 

A  great  variety  and  hurry  of  affairs  Joined  with  ill  st>tte  of  health,  hath  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  you  for  this  good  while  past,  and  indeed  I  am  very 
sensible  that  the  task  of  answering  a  letter  is  so  disagreeable  to  you,  that  you  can  well 
dispense  with  receiving  one  of  mere  compliment,  or  which  doth  not  bring  something 
pertinent  and  useful.  You  are  the  proper  judge  whether  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  so  or  no.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  advice,  I  only  offer  a  few  hints  for  your  own 
reflection. 

What  if  there  be  in  my  neighbourhood  a  great  trading  city  ?  What  if  this  city  be 
four  times,  as  populous  as  Boston,  and  a  hundred  times  as  rich  ?  What  if  there  be  more 
ftces  to  paint,  and  better  pay  for  painting,  and  yet  nobody  to  paint  them  ?  Whether  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  receive  gold  instead  of  paper  Y  Whether  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  embark  with  your  busts,  your  prints,  and  your  drawings,  and  once 
more  cross  the  Atlantic?  Whether  you  might  not  nnd  full  business  in  Cork,  rnd  live 
there  much  cheaper  than  in  London?  Whether  all  these  things  put  toother  might  not 
be  worth  a  serious  thought  ?  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  and  that  is,  whether  myr- 
tles grow  in  or  near  Boston  without  potc,  stoves,  or  green-liouscs,  in  the  open  air  ?  I  as- 
sure you  they  do  in  my  garden.  So  much  for  the  climate.  Think  of  what  hath  been 
said,  and  God  direct  you  for  the  best  I  am,  good  Mr.  Smibert,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  Gborgb  Cloynb. 

P.  S.  My  wife  is  exceedingly  your  humble  servant,  and  joins  in  compliments  both  to 
Ton  and  yours.  We  should  be  elad  to  hear  the  state  of  your  health  and  family.  We 
have  now  three  boys,  doubtful  which  is  the  prettiest.  My  two  eldest  passed  well  through 
the  small  pox  last  winter.  I  have  my  own  health  better  in  Cloyne  than  I  had  either  in 
old  England  or  New. 

Drab  Sir,  C/ot/ns,  30th  oj  June,  1736. 

In  this  remote  comer  of  Imokilly,  where  I  hear  only  the  rumours  and  echoes  of 
things,  I  know  not  whether  you  are  still  sailing  on  the  ocean,  or  already  arrived  to  take 
possession  of  your  new  dignity  and  estate.  In  the  former  case  I  wish  you  a  good  voy> 
age,  in  the  latter  I  welcome  you  and  wish  you  joy.  I  have  u  letter  written  and  lying  by 
roe  these  three  years,  which  I  knew  not  whither  or  how  to  send  you.  But  now  you 
are  returned  to  our  hemisphere,  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  sble  to  corre- 
spond with  you.  You  who  live  to  be  a  spectator  of  odd  scenes,  are  come  into  a  world 
much  madder  and  odder  than  that  you  lere.  We  also  in  this  inland  are  growing  an  odd 
and  mad  people.  We  were  odd  before,  but  I  was  not  sure  of  our  having  the  e;enius  ne- 
cessary to  become  mad.  But  some  late  steps  of  a  public  nature  eive  sufficient  proof 
thereof.  Who  knows  but  when  you  have  settled  your  affairs,  and  looked  about  and 
laughed  enough  in  England,  you  may  have  leisure  and  curiosity  to  visit  this  side  of  the 
water?  You  may  land  within  two  miles  of  my  house,  and  find  that  from  Bristol  to 
Cloyne  is  a  shorter  and  much  easier  journey  than  from  London  to  Bristol.  1  would  go 
about  with  you,  and  show  you  some  scenes  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  you  have  seen  in  all 
your  travels.  My  own  garden  is  not  without  its  curiosity,  having  a  great  number  of 
myrtles,  several  of  which  are  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  They  grow  naturally,  with 
no  more  trouble  or  art  than  gooseberry-bushes.  This  is  literally  true.  Of  this  part  of 
the  world  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is — 
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Ex.  53.  Cloyney  6th  of  March,  1737.  I  here  send  you  what 
you  desire.  If  you  approve  of  it,  publish  it  in  one  or  more 
newspapers :  if  you  have  any  objection,  let  me  know  it  by  the 
next  post.  I  mean,  as  you  see,  a  brief  abstract,  which  I  could 
wish  were  spread  through  the  nation,  that  men  may  think  on  the 
subject  against  next  session.  But  I  would  not  have  this  letter 
made  public  sooner  than  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  third 
part  of  my  Querist,  which  I  have  orderea  to  be  sent  to  you.  I 
believe  you  may  receive  it  about  the  time  that  this  comes  to 
your  hands ;  for,  as  I  told  you  in  a  late  letter,  I  have  hastened 
it  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  used  the  same  editor  (Dr.  Glad- 
den) for  this  as  for  the  two  foregoing  parts. 

Our  spinning  school  is  in  a  thriving  way.  The  children  begin 
to  find  a  pleasure  in  being  paid  in  hard  monev,  which  I  under- 
stand they  will  not  give  to  their  parents,  but  keep  to  buy  clothes 
for  themselves.  Indeed  I  found  it  difficult  and  tedious  to  bring 
them  to  this,  but  I  believe  it  will  now  do.  I  am  building  a 
work-house  for  sturdy  vagrants,  and  design  to  raise  about  two 
acres  of  hemp  for  employing  them.  Can  you  put  mc  in  a  way 
of  getting  hemp-seed,  or  does  your  society  distribute  any?  It 
is  hoped  your  flax-seed  will  come  in  time.  Last  post  a  letter 
from  an  English  bishop  tells  me,  a  difference  between  the  king 
and  prince  is  got  into  parliament,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  big 
with  mischief,  if  a  speedy  expedient  be  not  found  to  heal  the 
breach.  It  relates  to  the  provision  for  his  royal  highness's  family. 
My  three  children  have  been  ill :  the  eldest  and  youngest  are  re- 
covered ;  but  George  is  still  unwell. 

[Enclosed  in  the  above  a  Letter  to  A.  B.  Esq.,  from  the 
Querist,  containing  Thoughts  on  a  national  bank,  printed  in  the 
Dublin  JoumaL] 

Ex.  54.  Clayne,  I5th  of  Feb.,  1741.  Mr.  Faulkner,— The  fol- 
lowing being  a  very  safe  and  successful  cure  of  the  bloody  flux, 
which  at  this  time  is  become  so  general,  you  will  do  well  to  make 
it  public  Give  a  heaped  spoonful  of  common  rosin  powdered 
in  a  little  fresh  broth,  every  five  or  six  hours,  till  the  bloody  flux 
is  stopped ;  which  I  have  always  found  before  a  farthing's  worth 
of  rosin  was  spent.  If  after  the  blood  is  staunched  there  re- 
mains a  little  looseness,  this  is  soon  carried  off  by  milk  and  water 

Ver  ubi  longam  lepidasque  praebet 
Jupiter  brumas. 

My  ^ife  most  sincerely  salutes  you.  We  should  without  complimeot  be  overjoyed  to 
see  YOU.  I  am  in  hopes  soon  to  bear  of  your  welfare,  and  remain ,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  affectionate  servant,  G.  Cloyne. 

Sir  John  James,  Bart.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  the  last  baronet  of  that  line,  and  Mr. 
Smibert,  an  artist,  of  the  Little  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  but  at  the  dale  of  this  letter 
residing  at  Boston,  New  England,  had  accompanied  Dean  Berkeley  in  his  Bermuda 
expedition. 
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boiled  with  a  little  chalk  in  it.  This  cheap  and  easy  method  I 
have  often  tried  of  late,  and  never  knew  it  faiL  I  am  your 
humble  servant,  A.  B. 

Ex.  55.  Cloyne,  2^th  of  Feb.,  1741.  I  find  you  have  published 
my  remedy  in  the  newspaper  of  this  day.  I  now  tell  you  that 
the  patients  must  be  careful  of  their  diet,  and  especially  beware 
of  taking  cold.  The  best  diet  I  find  to  be  plain  broth  of  mutton 
or  fowl,  without  seasoning  of  any  kind.  Their  drink  should  be, 
till  they  are  freed  both  from  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  milk  and 
water,  or  plain  water  boiled  ¥rith  chalk  (drunk  warm),  e.  g.  about 
a  large  heaped  spoonful  to  a  quart  Sometimes  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  give  it  every  four  hours,  and  to  continue  it  for  a  dose  or 
two  after  the  blood  hath  been  stopped,  to  prevent  relapses,  which 
ill  management  hath  now  and  then  occasioned.  Griven  in  due 
time  (the  sooner  the  better)  and  with  proper  care,  I  take  it  to  be 
as  sure  a  cure  for  a  dysentenr  as  the  bark  for  an  ague.  It  has 
certainly  by  the  blessing  of  (rod  saved  many  lives,  and  continues 
to  save  many  lives,  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  its  success  in  any  instances  you  may  have  tried  it  in. 

Ex.  56.  Cloyney  26th  of  Feb.,  1741.  I  believe  there  is  no  re- 
lation that  Mr.  Sandys  and  Sir  John  Rushout  have  to  Lord  Wil- 
min^n,  other  than  what  I  myself  made  by  marrying  Sir  John 
Sushout's  sister  to  the  late  earl  of  Northampton,  who  was 
brother  to  Lord  Wilmington.  Sandys  is  nephew  to  Sir  John. 
As  to  kindred  or  affinity,  I  take  it  to  have  very  little  place  in 
this  matter.  Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  foretell  whether  the 
mimstry  will  be  whig  or  tory.  The  people  are  so  generally  and 
80  much  incensed,  that  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  both  men  and 
measures  must  be  changed  before  we  see  thin^  composed.  Be- 
sides, in  this  disjointed  state  of  things,  the  prmce's  partv  will  be 
more  considered  than  ever.  It  is  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no 
first  minister  in  haste :  and  it  will  be  new  to  act  without  one. 
When  I  had  wrote  thus  far,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  considerable 
hand  on  the  other  side  the  water,  wherein  are  the  foUowinj^ 
words.  ^^  Though  the  whigs  and  tories  had  gone  hand  in  hand 
in  their  endeavour  to  demolish  the  late  ministry,  yet  some  true 
whigs,  to  show  themselves  such,  were  for  excluding  all  tories 
from  the  new  ministry.  Lord  Wilmington  and  duke  of  Dorset 
declared  they  would  quit,  if  they  proceeded  on  so  narrow  a  bot- 
tom: and  the  prince,  duke  of  Argyle,  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
many  others  reused  to  come  in,  except  there  was  to  be  a  coalition 
of  parties.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  effect  this,  it  was 
at  last  achieved  between  eleven  and  twelve  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
the  prince  went  next  morning  to  St.  James's.  It  bad  been  that 
very  evening  quite  despaired  of:  and  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment came  on  so  fast,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  nothing  but 
great  confusion."    There  is,  I  hope,  a  prospect  now  of  much 
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better  thbgB.  I  much  wanted  to  eee  this  echeme  prevail ;  which 
it  has  now  done,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  followed  by  many  happy 
consequences. 

Ex.  57.  Cloyne,  \%th  of  May,  1741.  Though  the  flax  seed 
came  in  such  quantity  and  so  late,  yet  we  have  above  one  half 
ourselves  in  ground ;  the  rest,  together  with  our  own  seed,  has 
been  given  to  our  poor  neighbours,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  answer, 
the  weather  being  very  favourable.  The  distresses  of  the  sick 
and  i)oor  are  endless.  The  havoc  of  mankind  in  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  some  adjacent  places  hath  been  incredible. 
The  nation  probably  will  not  recover  this  loss  in  a  century.  The 
other  dav,  I  heard  one  from  the  county  of  Limerick  say,  that 
whole  villages  were  entirely  dispeopled.  About  two  months 
since,  I  heard  Sir  Richard  Cox  say,  that  five  hundred  were  dead 
in  the  parish  where  he  lives,  though  in  a  countrv^  I  believe,  not 
very  populous.  It  were  to  be  wished  people  of  condition  were 
at  their  seats  in  the  country  during  these  calamitous  times, 
which  might  provide  relief  and  employment  for  the  poor.  Cer- 
tainlv,  if  these  perish,  the  rich  must  be  sufferers  m  the  end. 
We  nave  tried  in  this  neighbourhood  the  receipt  of  a  decoction 
of  briar-roots  for  the  bloody  flux,  which  you  sent  me,  and  in 
some  cases  found  it  useful.  But  that  which  we  find  the  most 
speedy,  sure,  and  effectual  cure  above  all  others,  is  a  heaped 
spoonful  of  rosin  dissolved  and  mixed  over  a  fire  with  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  added  to  a  pint  of  broth  for  a  clyster : 
which,  upon  once  taking,  hath  never  been  known  to  fail  stopping 
the  bloody  flux.  At  first  I  mixed  the  rosin  in  the  broth :  but 
that  was  diflicult,  and  not  so  speedy  a  cure. 

Ex.  58.  C&j^,  Feb.,  1746.  (With  a  letter  signed  Eubulus, 
containing  advice  about  the  manner  of  clothing  the  militia 
arrayed  this  year,  which  letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Jour- 
nal.) The  above  letter  contains  a  piece  of  advice,  which  seems 
to  me  not  unseasonable  or  useless.  I  ou  may  make  use  of  Faulk- 
ner for  conveying  it  to  the  public,  without  any  intimation  of  the 
author.  There  is  handed  about  a  lampoon  against  our  troop, 
which  hath  caused  great  indignation  in  the  warriors  of  Cloyne. 
I  am  informed  that  Dean  Gervais  had  been  looking  for  the  Que- 
rist, and  could  not  find  one  in  the  shops,  for  my  lord  lieutenant, 
at  his  desire.  I  wish  you  could  get  one,  handsomely  bound,  for 
his  excellency;  or  at  least,  the  last  published  relating  to  the 
Bank,  which  consisted  of  excerpta  out  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
Querist.  I  wrote  to  you  before  to  procure  two  copies  of  this 
for  his  excellency  and  Mr.  Liddel. 

Ex.  59.  2Ath  of  Jan.,  1747.  You  asked  me  in  your  last  let^ 
ter,  whether  we  had  not  provided  a  house  in  Cloyne  for  the  re- 
ception and  cure  of  sick  persons.  By  your  query  it  seems  there 
is  some  such  report :  but  what  gave  rise  to  it  could  be  no  more 
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tban  this,  viz.  that  we  are  used  to  lodge  a  few  strolling  sick  with 
a  poor  tenant  or  two  in  Cloyne,  and  employ  a  poor  woman  or 
two  to  tend  them,  and  supply  them  with  a  few  necessaries  from 
our  house.  This  may  be  magnified  (as  things  gather  in  the 
telling)  into  an  hospital :  but  the  truth  is  merely  what  I  tell  you. 
I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  pamphlet  politiod  now  and  then, 
with  what  news  you  hear.  Is  there  any  apprehension  of  an  in- 
Tasion  upon  Ireland? 

Ex.  60.  6th  of  Feb.,  1747.  Your  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  weather  seems  to  have  reason  in  it.  And  yet  there  stiU  re- 
mains something  unaccountable^viz.  why  there  should  be  no  rain 
in  the  regions  mentioned.  If  the  bulk,  figure,  situation,  and 
motion  of  the  earth  are  given,  and  the  luminaries  remain  the 
same,  should  there  not  be  a  certain  cycle  of  the  seasons  ever  re- 
turning at  certain  periods  ?  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  exhalations 
perpetually  sent  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  no  small 
share  in  the  weather;  that  nitrous  exhalations  produce  cold  and 
frost ;  and  that  the  same  causes  which  produce  earthquakes  within 
the  earth  produce  storms  above  it  Such  are  the  variable  causes 
of  our  weather ;  which  if  it  proceeded  only  from  fixed  and  given 
causes,  the  changes  thereof  would  be  as  regular  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  days,  or  uie  return  of  eclipses.  I  have  writ  this  extem- 
pore— valeat  quantum  vdlere  potest 

Ex.  61.  ^k  of  Feb.,  1747.  You  ask  me  if  I  had  no  hints 
from  England  about  the  primacy.  I  can  only  say,  that  last  week 
I  had  A  letter  from  a  person  of  no  mean  rank,  who  seemed  to 
wonder  that  he  could  not  find  I  had  entertained  any  thoughts  of 
the  primacy,  while  so  many  others  of  our  bench  were  so  earnestly 
contending  for  it.  He  added,  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  take  it 
iU  if  my  friends  wished  me  in  that  station.  My  answer  was, 
that  I  am  so  far  from  soliciting,  that  I  do  not  even  wish  for  it ; 
that  I  do  not  think  myself  the  fittest  man  for  that  high  post ; 
and  that  therefore  I  neither  have  nor  ever  will  ask  it. 

Ex.  62.  lOtt  of  Feb.,  1747.  In  a  letter  from  England,  which 
I  told  you  came  a  week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our 
Irish  bishops  were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primacy.  Pray, 
who  are  they  ?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only  talked  of  at 
present.  I  ask  this  question  merely  out  of  curiosity,  and  not 
from  any  interest,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competi- 
tor in  this  matter.  I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and 
visits,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry  of  affairs 
often  insignificant.  For  my  own  private  satisfaction,  I  had 
rather  be  master  of  my  time  than  wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these 
things  to  you,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to 
the  primacy  out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity,  but  from 
solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  from  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  I  observe,  that  duty  obliges  men  in  high  station  not 
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to  decline  occacdons  of  doing  good;   but  duty  doth  not  oblige 
men  to  solicit  such  high  stations. 

Ex.  63.  19/A  ofFeb.y  1747.  The  ballad  you  sent  has  mirth 
in  it,  with  a  political  sting  in  the  taiL  But  the  speech  of  Van 
Haaren  is  excellent.  I  believe  it  Lord  Chesterfield's. — We  have 
at  present,  and  for  these  two  days  past,  had  frost  and  some  snow. 
Our  military  men  are  at  length  sailed  from  Cork  harbour.  We 
hear  they  are  designed  for  Flanders. 

I  must  desire  you  to  make  at  leisure  the  most  exact  and  dis- 
tinct inquiry  you  can,  into  the  characters  of  the  senior  fellows, 
as  to  their  behaviour,  temper,  piety,  parts,  and  learning :  also  to 
make  a  list  of  them,  with  each  man's  character  annexed  to  his 
name.  I  think  it  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  public  to  have 
a  good  provost,  that  I  would  willingly  look  beforenand,  and  stir 
a  uttle  to  prepare  an  interest,  or  at  least  to  contribute  my  mite 
where  I  properly  may,  in  favour  of  a  worthy  man  to  fill  that 
post,  when  it  shall  become  vacant. — ^Dr.  Hales,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
has  made  very  honourable  mention  of  you  to  me.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  if  you  should  correspond  with  him,  especially  for  the 
sake  of  granaries  and  prisons. 

Ex.  64.  20th  of  Feb.,  1747.  Though  the  situation  of  the 
earth  with  req)ect  to  the  sun  changes,  yet  the  changes  are  fixed 
and  regular :  if,  therefore,  this  were  ^e  cause  of  the  variation  of 
the  winds,  the  variation  of  winds  must  be  regular,  i.  e.  regularly 
returning  in  a  cycle.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  variable  cause  of 
the  variable  winds  are  the  subterraneous  fires,  which  constantly 
burning,  but  altering  their  operation  according  to  the  various 
quantity  or  kind  of  combustible  materials  they  happen  to  meet 
with,  send  up  exhalations,  more  or  less,  of  this  or  that  species, 
which  diversly  fermenting  in  the  atmosphere,  produce  uncertain, 
variable  winds  and  tempests.  This,  if  I  mistalce  not,  is  the  true 
solution  of  that  crux.  As  to  the  papers  about  petrifactions, 
which  I  sent  to  you  and  Mr,  Simon,  I  do  not  well  remember  the 
contents.  But  be  you  so  good  as  to  look  them  over,  and  show 
them  to  some  others  of  your  society.  And  if  after  this  you  shall 
think  them  worth  publishing  in  your  collections,  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  Otherwise  I  would  not  have  thk^  hastily  and 
carelessly  written  thrust  into  public  view. 

[  The  foUoxoing  anonymoua  piece,  on  a  subject  connected  with  the 
preceding,  may  deserve  a  place  here.  It  is  in  the  bishop^s  hand" 
writing,  and  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  one  of  the  London 
jirintsr^ 

TO   THE   PUBLISHER. 

Sib, — ^Having  observed  it  hath  been  oflfered  as  a  reason  to 
persuade  the  public,  that  the  late  shocks  felt  in  and  about  Lon- 
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don  were  not  caused  by  an  earthquake,  because  the  motion  was 
lateral,  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  motion  of  an  earthquake  never 
is,  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  the  contrary.  I  have  myself  felt  an 
earthquake  at  Messina  in  the  year  1718,  when  the  motion  was 
horizontal  or  lateral.  It  did  no  harm  in  that  city,  but  threw 
down  several  houses  about  a  day's  journey  from  thence. 

We  are  not  to  think  the  late  shocks  merely  an  airquake,  as 
ihey  call  it,  on  account  of  signs  and  changes  in  the  air,  such 
being  usually  observed  to  attend  earthquakes.  There  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  subterraneous  air  and  our  atmosphere. 
It  is  probable  that  storms  or  great  concussions  of  the  air  do 
often,  if  not  always,  owe  their  origin  to  vapours  or  exhalations 
issuing  from  below. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  Count  Tezzani,  at  Catania,  say, 
that  some  hours  before  the  memorable  earthquake  of  1692, 
which  overturned  the  whole  city,  he  observed  a  line  extended  in 
the  air,  proceeding,  as  he  judged,  from  exhalations  poised  and 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere;  also  that  he  heard  a  hollow, 
fris^htful  murmur  about  a  minute  before  the  shock.  Of  25,000 
inhabitants  18,000  absolutely  perished;  not  to  mention  others 
who  were  miserably  bruised  and.wounded.  There  did  not  escape 
BO  much  as  one  single  house.  The  streets  were  narrow,  and  the 
buildings  high;  so  there  was  no  safety  in  running  into  the 
streets:  but  on  the  first  tremor  (which  happens  a  small  space, 
perhaps  a  few  minutes,  before  the  downfall)  they  found  it  the 
safest  way  to  stand  under  a  door-case,  or  at  the  -comers  of  the 
house. 

The  count  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  own  house,  which 
had  overwhelmed  about  twenty  persons,  only  seven  whereof 
were  got  out  alive.  Though  he  rebuilt  his  house  with  stone, 
yet  he  ever  after  lay  in  a  small  adjoining  apartment  made  of 
leeds,  plaistered  over.  Catania  was  rebuilt  more  remilar  and 
beautinil  than  ever:  the  houses  indeed  are  lower,  and  the  streets 
broader  than  before,  for  security  against  future  shocks.  By 
their  account,  the  first  shock  seldom  or  never  doth  the  mischief: 
but  the  repUche^  as  they  term  them,  are  to  be  dreaded.  The 
earth,  I  was  told,  moved  up  and  down  like  the  boiling  of  ft  pot, 
terra  boUente  di  satto  in  soproy  to  use  their  own  expression.  .  This 
sort  of  subsultive  motion  is  ever  accounted  the  most  dangerous. 

Plinv,  in  Ae  second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  observes, 
that  all  earthquakes  are  attended  with  a  great  stillness  of  the  air. 
The  same  was  observed  at  Catania.  Pliny  fiirther  observes,  that 
a  murmuring  noise  precedes  the  earthquake.  He  also  remarks, 
that  there  is  signum  in  cmhy  prtBceditque  motufuturOy  aut  interdiuy 
out  paulo  post  occasum  serenoy  ceu  tenuis  Knea  nobis  in  longum  por^- 
rect€B  spatium :  which  agrees  with  what  was  observed  by  Count 
Tezzani  and  others  at  Catania.     And  all  these  things  plainly 
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show  the  mistake  of  those  who  sunniBe  that  noises  and  signs  in 
the  air  do  not  belong  to^  or  betoken^  an  earthquake,  but  only  an 
airquake. 

The  naturalist  above  cited,  speaking  of  the  earth,  saith,  that 
varie  qiiatitur^  up  and  down  sometimes,  at  others  from  side  to 
side.  He  adds,  that  the  effects  are  very  various:  cities,  one 
while  demolished,  another  swallowed  up;  sometimes  over- 
whelmed by  water,  at  other  times  consumed  by  fire  bursting 
from  the  earth :  one  while  the  gulf  remains  open  and  y&wning ; 
another,  the  sides  close,  not  leavmg  the  least  trace  or  sign  of  me 
city  swallowed  upw 

Britain  is  an  island — maritima  autem  maxme  qtuUiuntur,  saith 
Pliny — and  in  this  island  are  many  mineral  and  sulphureous 
waters.  I  see  nothing  in  the  natural  constitution  of  London,  or 
the  parts  adjacent,  that  should  render  an  earthquake  impossible 
or  improbaUe.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  moral  state 
thereof  that  should  exempt  it  from  tnat  fear,  I  leave  others  to 
judge.     I  am  your  humble  servant,  A.  (G.)  B. 

Ex.  65.  Cloyne,  22nd  of  March,  1747.  As  to  what  you  say, 
that  the  primacy  would  have  been  a  glorious  thing,  for  my  part 
I  do  not  see,  all  things  considered,  the  glory  of  wearing  the 
name  of  primate  in  these  days,  or  of  getting  so  much  money,  a 
thing  every  tradesman  in  London  may  get  if  he  pleases.  I 
should  not  choose  to  be  primate,  in  pity  to  my  children :  and  for 
doing  good  to  the  world,  I  imagine  I  may,  upon  the  whole,  do 
as  much  in  a  lower  station. 

Ex.  66,  23rd  of  June,  1746.  I  perceive  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field is,  whether  absent  or  present,  a  friend  to  Ireland ;  and  there 
coidd  not  have  happened  a  luckier  incident  to  this  poor  island 
than  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  when  there  are  so  few  of  her 
own  great  men  who  either  care  or  know  how  to  befriend  her.  As 
my  own  wishes  and  endeavours,  howsoever  weak  and  ineffectual^ 
have  had  the  same  tendency,  I  flatter,  myself  that  on  this  score 
he  honours  me  with  his  regard ;  which  is  an  ample  recompence 
for  more  public  merit  than  I  can  pretend  to.  As  you  transcribed 
a  line  from  his  letter  relating  to  me,  so  in  return  I  send  you  a  line 
from  a  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester's,  relating  to  you; — 
I  formerly  told  you  I  had  mentioned  you  to  the  bishop  when  I 
sent  your  scheme : — ^these  are  his  words :  *^  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discourse  with  your  lord  lieutenant.  He  expressed  his 
good  esteem  of  Mr.  Prior  and  his  character,  and  commended  him 
as  one  who  had  no  view  in  life  but  to  do  the  utmost  good  he  is 
capable  of.  As  he  has  seen  the  scheme,  he  may  have  opportunity 
of  mentioning  it  to  as  many  of  the  cabinet  as  he  pleases :  but  it 
will  not  be  a  fashionable  doctrine  at  this  time."  So  far  the 
bishop.  You  are  doubtless  in  the  right  on  all  proper  occasions 
to  cultivate  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Chesterfield.     "WTien 
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you  write,  you  will  perhaps  let  him  know  in  the  properest  man- 
ner the  thorough  sense  I  have  of  the  honour  he  does  me  in  his 
remembrance,  and  my  concern  at  not  having  been  able  to  wait  on 
him. 

Ex.  67.  Srd  of  Jufyy  1746.  I  send  you  back  my  letter,  with 
a  new  paragraph  to  be  added  at  the  ena,  where  you  see  the  /\. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  does  great  honour  both  to  you  and 
his  excellency.  The  nation  Bhould  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  such  a  viceroy,  which  indeed  is  a  rarity  not  to  be 
met  wiui  every  season,  which  j?rows  not  on  every  tree.  I  hope 
your  society  will  find  means  of  encouraging  particularly  the  two 
points  he  recommends,  glass  and  paper.  For  the  former  you 
would  do  well  to  get  your  workmen  from  Holland  rather  than 
from  Bristol  You  have  heard  of  the  trick  the  glassmen  of 
Bristol  were  said  to  have  played  Dr.  Helsham  and  company. 

My  wife,  with  her  compliments,  sends  you  a  present  *  by  the 
Cork  carrier  who  set  out  yesterday.  It  is  an  offering  of  the  first 
fruits  of  her  painting.  Sne  began  to  draw  in  last  November,  and 
did  not  stick  to  it  closely,  but  by  way  of  amusement  only  at  lei- 
sure hours.  For  my  part,  I  thmk  she  shows  a  most  uncommon 
genius ;  but  others  may  be  supposed  to  judge  more  impartially 
than  I.  My  two  younger  children  are  beginning  to  employ 
themselves  the  same  way.  In  short,  here  are  two  or  three  fami- 
lies in  Imokilly  f  bent  upon  painting :  and  I  wish  it  was  more 
Seneral  among  the  ladies  and  idle  people,  as  a  thing  tha  imay 
ivert  the  spleen,  improve  the  manufactures,  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  We  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  our  lord 
lieutenant's  advice,  and  kindle  up  new  arts  with  a  spark  of  his 
public  spirit. 

Mr.  Simon  has  wrote  to  me,  desiring  I  would  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hiatorico-physical  society,  l  wish  them  well,  but  do 
not  care  to  list  myself  among  them ;  for  in  that  case  I  should 
think  myself  obliged  to  do  somewhat  which  might  interrupt  my 
other  studies.  I  must  therefore  depend  on  you  for  getting  me 
out  of  this  scrape,  and  hinder  Mr.  Simon's  proposing  me,  which 
he  inclines  to  do  at  the  request,  it  seems,  of  the  bishop  of  Meath. 
And  this,  with  my  service,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr. 
Simon's  letter. 

Ex.  68.  12th  of  Sept 9  1746.  I  am  just  returned  from  a  tour 
through  my  diocese  of  130  miles,  almost  shaken  to  pieces. 
What  you  write  of  Bishop  Stone's  preferment  is  highly  probable. 
For  myself,  though  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  might  have 
a  better  opinion  of  me  than  I  deserved,  yet  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  make  an  Irishman  primate.     The  truth  is,  I  have 

-  *  The  biflhop's  portrait  painted  by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Arcndafl,  of  Bolton  Street,  Dublin, 
t  The  Tillage  of  Cloyne  is  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  county  of  Cork. 
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a  scheme  of  my  own  for  this  long  time  past,  in  which  I  propose 
more  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  myself  than  I  could  in  that 
high  station,  which  I  neither  solicited  nor  so  much  as  wished  for. 
It  is  true  the  primacy  or  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  if  offered, 
might  have  tempted  me  by  a  greater  opportunity  of  doing  good : 
but  there  is  no  other  preferment  in  the  kingdom  to  be  desired  on 
any  other  account  than  a  greater,  income,  wiiich  would  not  tempt 
me  to  remove  from  Cloyne,  and  set  aside  my  Oxford  scheme,  on 
which,  though  delayed  by  the  illness  of  my  son,  yet  I  am  as 
intent  and  as  much  resolved  as  ever. 

Ex.  69.  2nd  of  Feb.,  1749.  Three  days  ago  we  received  the 
box  of  pictures.  The  two  men's  heads  with  ruffs  are  well  done ; 
the  thiid  is  a  copy  and  ill  coloured :  they  are  all  Flemish :  so  is 
the  woman,  which  is  also  very  well  painted,  though  it  hath  not 
the  beauty  and  freedom  of  an  Italian  pencil.  The  two  Dutch 
pictures,  containing  animals,  are  well  done  as  to  the  animals; 
but  the  human  figures  and  sky  are  ill  done.  The  twojpictures 
of  ruins  are  very  well  done,  and  are  Italian.  My  son  William* 
had  already  copied  two  other  pictures  of  the  same  kind,  and  by 
the  same  hand.  He  and  his  sister  are  both  employed  in  copying 
pictures  at  present,  which  shall  be  despatched  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  after  which  they  will  set  about  some  of  yours.  Their  stint, 
on  account  of  healui,  is  an  hour  and  half  a  day  for  painting. 
So  I  doubt  two  months  will  not  suffice  for  copying:  but  no 
time  shall  be  lost,  and  great  care  taken  of  your  pictures,  for 
which  we  hold  ourselves  much  obliged.  Our  round  tower  stands 
where  it  did;  but  a  little  stone  arched  vault  on  the  top  was 
cracked,  and  must  be  repaired :  the  bell  also  was  thrown  down, 
and  broke  its  way  through  three  boarded  stories,  but  remains  en* 
tire.  The  door  was  shivered  into  many  small  pieces  and  dispersed, 
and  there  was  a  stone  forced  out  of  the  walL  The  whole  damage, 
it  is  thought,  will  not  amount  to  twenty  poimds.  The  thunder- 
clap was  by  far  the  greatest  that  I  ever  heard  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  7a  SOth  of  March,  1751.  They  are  going  to  print  at 
Glasgow  two  editions  at  once,  in  4to  and  in  foUo,  of  all  Plato's 
works,  in  most  magnificent  types.  This  work  should  be  encou- 
raged; it  would  be  right'to  mention  it,  as  you  have  opportunity.f 

TO  THE  B£V.  MB.  ABCHDALL,  BOLTOK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Cloyne,  %th  of  Dec,  1751.  Rev.  Sir, — This  is  to  desire  you 
may  publish  the  inscription  I  sent  you  in  Faulkner^s  paper.  But 
say  nothing  of  the  author.     I  must  desire  you  to  cause  the  letters 

*  A  fine  youth,  the  second  son  of  the  bishop,  whose  loss  at  as  esrly  age  waa  tbougbt 
to  have  stuck  too  close  to  his  father's  heart. 

t  Mr.  Prior  died  the  21st  of  October  Ibllowinff,  ased  71.  The  inscriptioD  men- 
tioned in  the  next  artiele  was  for  his  monument  in  Chnst-Church  oathedral,  evaeted  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Prior*s  friends  and  adroireiB. 
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6.  B.,  being  the  initial  letters  of  my  name,  to  be  engraved  on  the 
die  of  the  gold  medal,  at  the  bottom,  beneath  the  race-horse: 
whereby  mine  will  be  distinguished  from  medals  given  by  others. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

22nd  of  Dec.,  1751.  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken 
in  publishing  the  inscription  so  correctly,  as  likewise  for  your 
trouble  in  getting  G.  B.  engraved  on  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  medal.  When  that  is  done,  you  may  order  two  medals  to  be 
made,  and  given  as  usual.  I  would  have  only  two_  mitde  bv  my 
die ;  the  multiplying  of  premiums  lessens  their  value.  If  my 
inscription  is  to  take  place,  let  me  know  before  it  is  engraved:  1 
may  perhaps  make  some  trifling  alteration. 

No  date;  but  sent  at  this  tinier  to  the  same.  For  the  parti- 
culars of  your  last  favour  I  give  you  thanks.  I  send  the  above 
bill  to  clear  what  you  have  expended  on  my  account,  and  also  ten 
guineas  beside,  which  is  my  contribution  towards  the  monument 
which  I  understand  is  intended  for  our  deceased  friend.  Yester- 
day, though  ill  of  the  cholic,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  sketching 
out  the  enclosed.  I  wish  it  aid  justice  to  his  character.  Such 
as  it  is,  I  submit  it  to  you  and  your  friends. 

[Encloiied  in  the  above.] 

Memorie  sacrum 

Thoma  Prior 

Viri,  si  quia  unquam  alius,  de  patriA 

cmtiiiie  merid : 

Qui,  cum  prodesse  mallet  quam  oonspici, 

nee  in  senatum  cooptatus 

nee  consilionim  auls  particepe 

neo  ullo  publico  mimere  insignitus, 

rem  tamen  publicam 

mirifice  auxit  et  ornayit 

anspiciis,  consiliis,  labore  iodefesso : 

Vir  innocuus,  probns,  pius 

partium  studiis  minime  addictus 

de  re  fiimiliare  parum  solicitns 

cum  civium  commoda  unice  spectaret : 

quicquid  vel  ad  ioopia  levamen 

vei  ad  vitas  elegantiam  facit 

quicquid  ad  desidiam  populi  vincendam 

aut  ad  bonas  aites  exdtandas  peitinet 

id  omne  pro  virili  ezoolnit : 

Societatis  Dublioieiasis 

aiictor,  institntor,  curator: 

Qua  fecerit 

pluribns  dicere  band  refert : 

quorsum  narraret  marmor 

ilia  qus  omnes  norunt 

ilia  quee  eivium  animis  tDscalpta 

nulla  dies  delebit  t 

7%u  m&nument  was  erected  to  Thaauu  Prior,  EequSre,  at  the  ehatge  rf  eeveral 
pereonewho  eoiUriiuted  to  honour  the  memory  qf  that  worthy  patriot,  to  whomhUown 
aetiofu  and  umwearied  endeawmre  in  the  service  qf  his  country  have  raieeda  monument 
more  lastinff  than  marble. 
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1th  of  Jan,y  1752.  I  here  send  yoa  enclosed  the  inscription, 
with  my  last  amendments.  In  the  printed  copy  Siquis  was  one 
word;  it  had  better  be  two  divided,  as  in  this.  There  are  some 
other  small  changes  which  you  will  observe.  The  bishop  of 
Meath  was  for  having  somewhat  in  English :  accordinglv  I  sub- 
join an  English  addition,  to  be  engraved  in  a  different  character 
and  in  contmued  lines  (as  it  is  written)  beneath  the  Latin.  The 
bishop  writes,  that  contributions  come  in  slowly,  but  that  neai: 
one  hundred  guineas  are  got.  Now  it  should  seem  that  if  the 
first  plan,  rated  at  two  hundred  guineas,  was  reduced  or  altered, 
there  might  be  a  plain  neat  monument  erected  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  so  (as  the  proverb  directs)  the  coat  be  cut  according 
to  the  cloth. 

TO  THE  REV.   MB.   GERVAIS,  SEN. 

Cloyney  25th  of  Nov.y  1738.  Rev.  Sir, — My  wife  sends  her 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Gervais  and  yourself  for  the  receipt,  &c., 
and  we  both  concur  in  thanks  for  your  venison.  The  rain  hath 
so  defaced  your  letter,  that  I  cannot  read  some  parts  of  it.  But  I 
can  make  a  shift  to  see  there  is  a  compliment  of  so  bright  a 
strain,  that  if  I  knew  how  to  read  it,  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
know  how  to  answer  it.  K  there  was  any  thing  agreeable  in 
your  entertainment  at  my  house,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  yourself, 
and  so  requires  my  acknowledgment,  which  you  have  very 
sincere.  You  give  so  much  pleasure  to  others,  and  are  so  easily 
pleased  yourself  that  I  shall  live  in  hopes  of  your  making  my 
house  your  inn  whenever  you  visit  these  parts,  which  will  be  very 
agreeable  to,  &c 

\2thofJan,y  1742.  You  forgot  to  mention  your  address ;  else 
I  should  have  sooner  acknowle^ed  the  favour  of  your  letter,  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged,  though  the  news  it  contained  had 
nothing  good  but  the  manner  of  telling  it.  I  had  much  rather 
write  you  a  letter  of  congratulation  than  of  comfort :  and  yet  I 
must  needs  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I  apprehend  you  mis- 
carry bv  having  too  many  friends.  We  often  see  a  man  with 
one  only  at  his  back  pushed  on  and  making  his  way,  while 
another  is  embarrassed  in  a  crowd  of  well-wishers.  The  best  of 
it  is,  your  merits  will  not  be  measured  by  your  success.  It  is  an 
old  remark,  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  But  at 
present  who  wins  it,  matters  little :  for  all  protestant  clergymen 
are  like  soon  to  be  at  par,  if  that  old  priest*  your  countryman 
continues  to  carrry  on  his  schemes  with  the  same  policy  and 
success  he  has  hitherto  done.  The  accounts  you  send  agree  with 
what  I  hear  from  other  parts ;  they  are  all  alike  dismal.  Be- 
serve  yourself  however  for  future  times,  and  mind  the  main 

*  Cardinal  Fleuri,  then  87  yean  old.  Dean  Genrala  was  a  nadva  of  Moo^pellier, 
and  was  carried  an  infant  out  of  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
1680. 
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chance.  I  would  say,  shun  late  hours,  drink  tar-water,  and  bring 
back — I  wish  a  good  deanery, — ^but  at  least  a  good  stock  (n 
health  and  spirits  to  grace  our  little  parties  in  Imokilly,  where 
we  hope,  ere  it  be  long,  to  see  you  and  the  sun  returned  together. 
My  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in  the  number  of  your 
friends,  is  extremely  obliged  for  the  Italian  psalms  you  have  pro- 
cured, and  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  the  more  you  can  procure, 
the  more  she  shall  be  obliged.  We  join  in  wishing  you  many 
happy  new  years,  health,  and  success. 

2nd  of  Feh.^  1742.  I  condole  with  you  on  your  cold,  a  circum- 
stance that  a  man  of  fashion  who  keeps  late  hours  can  hardly 
escape.  We  find  here  that  a  spoonful,  naif  tar  and  half  honey, 
taken  morning,  noon,  and  night,  proves  a  most  effectual  remedy 
in  that  case.  My  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in  your 
good  graces,  expresses  great  gratitude  for  your  care  in  procuring 
the  psalms,  and  is  doubly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  your  being 
yourself  the  bearer.  The  instrument  she  desired  to  be  provided 
was  a  large  four-stringed  bass  violin :  but  besides  this  we  shall 
also  be  extremely  glad  to  get  that  excellent  bass  viol  which  came 
from  France,  be  the  number  of  strings  what  it  will.  I  wrote 
indeed  (not  to  overload  you)  to  Dean  Browne*  to  look  out  for  a 
six-stringed  bass  viol  of  an  old  make  and  mellow  tone.  But  the 
more  we  have  of  good  instruments,  the  better :  for  I  have  got  an 
excellent  master  whom  I  have  taken  into  my  family,  and  sul  my 
children,  not  excepting  my  little  daughter,  learn  to  play,  and 
are  preparing  to  ml  my  house  with  harmony  against  all  events ; 
that  if  we  have  worse  times,  we  may  have  better  spirits.  Our 
French  woman  is  grown  more  attentive  to  her  busmess,  and  so 
much  altered  for  the  better,  that  my  wife  is  not  now  inclined  to 
part  with  her:  but  is  nevertheless  very  sensibly  obliged  by  your 
kind  offer  to  look  out  for  another.  What  you  say  of  a  certain 
pamphlet  is  enigmatical :  I  shall  hope  to  have  it  explained  viv& 
voce.  As  this  comer  furnishes  nothmg  worth  sending,  you  will 
pardon  me  if  instead  of  other  news  I  transcribe  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  I  lately  received  from  an  English  bishop.  "  We  are  now 
shortly  to  meet  again  in  parliament,  and  by  the  proceedings 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation  Sir  Kobert's  fate  will  be  determined. 
He  is  doing  all  he  can  to  recover  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  as  to  some  particulars. 
But  in  his  main  attempt,  which  was  that  of  uniting  the  prince 
and  his  court  to  the  king's,  he  has  been  foiled.  The  bishop  of 
Oxfordf  was  employed  to  carry  the  proposal  to  the  prince,  wnich 
was  that  he  should  have  the  100,000/1  a  year  he  had  demanded, 
and  his  debts  paid.     But  the  prince,  at  the  same  time  that  he 

*  Jemmatt  Brown,  then  dean  of  Ross,  bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1743,  of  Dromore  in 
1745,  of  Ck>rk  the  same  year,  of  Elphin  in  1772,  and  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1775  : 
died  in  1782.  t  Seeker. 
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expressed  the  utmost  respect  and  duty  to  his  majesty^  declared  so 
much  dislike  to  his  minister,  that  without  his  removal  he  will 
hearken  to  no  terms."  I  have  also  had  another  piece  in  the 
following  words,  which  is  very  agreeable.  "Lady  Dorothy,* 
whose  good  temper  seems  as  great  as  her  beauty,  and  who  has 
gained  on  every  one  by  her  behaviour  in  these  most  unhappy 
circumstances,  is  said  at  last  to  have  gained  over  Lord  Euston, 
and  to  have  entirely  won  his  affection."  I  find  by  your  letter, 
the  reigning  distemper  at  the  Irish  court  is  disappointment.  A 
man  of  less  spirits  and  alacrity  would  be  apt  to  cry  out,  Spes  et 
fortuna  valete,  &c. ;  but  my  advice  is,  never  to  quit  your  hopes. 
Hope  is  often  better  than  enjoyment.  Hope  is  often  the  cause 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  youth.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant 
and  healthy  passion.  A  hopeless  person  is  deserted  by  himself: 
and  he  who  forsakes  himself  is  soon  forsaken  by  friends  and  for- 
tune, both  which  are  sincerely  wished  you  by,  &c. 

5th  of  Marchy  1742.  Your  last  letter,  containing  an  account 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  her  affairs,  was  all  over  agreeable. 
My  wife  and  I  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  her  situation  so 
much  better  than  we  expected,  and  greatly  applaud  your  zeal  for 
her  interests;  though  we  are  divided  upon  the  motive  of  it. 
She  imagines  yoii  would  be  less  zealous,  were  the  queen  old  and 
ugly ;  and  will  have  it  that  her  beauty  has  set  you  on  fire  even 
at  this  distance.  I  on  the  contrary  affirm,  that  you  are  not  made 
of  such  combustible  stuff;  that  you  are  affected  only  by  the 
love  of  justice,  and  insensible  to  all  other  flames  than  those  of 
patriotism.  We  hope  soon  for  your  presence  at  Cloyne  to  put 
an  end  to  this  controversy.  Your  care  m  providing  the  ItaBan 
psalms  set  to  music,  the  four-etringed  bass  violin,  and  the  antique 
bass  viol,  requires  our  repeated  tnanks.  We  had  already  a  bass 
viol  made  in  Southwarl^  A.D.  1730,  and  reputed  the  best  in 
England.  And  through  your  means  we  are  possessed  of  the  best 
in  France.  So  we  have  a  fair  chance  for  having  the  two  best  in 
Europe.  Your  letter  gives  me  hopes  of  a  new  and  prosperous 
scene.  We  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions  so  sudden  and  sur- 
prising in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  I  question  whether  the  like 
has  been  ever  known  before.  Hands  are  changed  at  home :  it  is 
well  if  measures  are  so  too.  If  not,  I  shall  be  afraid  of  this 
change  of  hands ;  for  hungry  dogs  bite  deepest.  But  let  those 
in  power  look  to  this.  We  behold  these  vicissitudes  with  an 
equal  eye  &om  this  serene  corner  of  Cloyne,  where  we  hope  soon 
to  have  the  perusal  of  your  budget  of  politics.  Meantime  accept 
our  service  and  good  wishes. 

6^  of  Sept,  1743.  The  book  which  you  were  so  good  as  to 
procure  for  me  (and  which  I  shall  not  pay  for  till  you  come  to 

*  Lady  Dorothy  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  wife  to  Lord 
EustOD,  BOB  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
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i  reoeiye  the  money  in  person)  contains  all  that  part  of  Dr. 

I  Pocodke's  travels  ror  which  I  have  any  curiosity :  so  1  shall,  with 

my  thanks  for  this,  give  you  no  further  trouble  about  any  other 
volume.  I  find  by  the  letter  put  into  my  hands  by  your  son 
(who  was  so  kind  as  to  call  here  yesterday,  but  not  kind  enough 
to  stay  a  night  with  us),  that  you  are  taken  up  with  great 
matters,  and,  like  other  great  men,  in  danger  of  overlooking  your 
friends.  Prepare  however  for  a  world  of  abuse,  both  as  a  courtier 
and  an  architect,  if  you  do  not  find  means  to  wedge  in  a  visit  to 
Cloyne  between  those  two  grand  concerns.  Courtiers  you  will 
find  none  here,  and  but  sudi  virtuosi  as  the  country  affords ;  I 
mean  in  the  way  of  music,  for  that  is  at  present  the  reigning 
passion  at  Cloyne.  To  be  plain,  we  are  musically  mad.  If  you 
would  know  what  that  is,  come  and  see. 

29tk  of  Oct,  1743.  A  bird  of  the  air  has  told  me  that  your 
reverence  is  to  be  dean  of  Tuam.  No  nightingale  could  have 
sung  a  more  pleasing  song,  not  even  my  wife,  w£>,  I  am  told,  is 
this  day  inferior  to  no  singer  in  the  kingdom.  I  promise  you  we 
are  preparing  no  contemptible  chorus  to  celebrate  your  prefer- 
ment :  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  this  Christmas,  and 
belioye  your  own  ears.  In  good  earnest,  none  of  your  friends 
.  will  be  better  pleased  to  see  you  with  your  broad  seal  in  your 
pocket  than  your  friends  at  Cloyne.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  wish 
you  joy  at  Dublin ;  but  my  health,  though  not  a  little  mended, 
suffers  me  to  make  no  excursions  further  than  a  mile  or  two. — 
What  is  this  your  favourite  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  been 
doing  by  her  emissaries  at  Petersburgh  ?  France  is  again  upon 
her  legs.  I  foresee  no  good.  I  wish  all  this  may  be  vapours  and 
spleen :  but  I  write  in  sunshine. 

Sth  of  JarLy  1744.  You  have  obliged  the  ladies  as  well  as 
myself  by  your  candid  judgment  on  the  point  submitted  to  your 
determination.  I  am  glad  this  matter  proved  an  amusement  in 
your  gout  by  bringing  you  acquainted  with  several  curious  and 
select  trials,*  which  i  should  readily  purchase  and  accept  your 
kind  offer  of  procuring  them,  if  1  did  not  apprehend  there 
might  be  some  among  them  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  read 
by  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  my  library,  and  particularly  all 
French  books,  are  open. — As  to  foreign  affairs,  we  cannot  descry 
or  prognosticate  any  good  event  from  this  remote  comer.  The 
planets  that  seemed  propitious  are  now  retrc^rade  :  Kussia, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia  lost ;  and  the  Dutch  a  nominal  ally  at  best. 
You  may  now  admire  the  queen  of  Hungary  without  a  rival : 
her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Czarina  and  the  Marquis  de 
Botta  hath,  I  fear,  rendered  cold  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  and 
their  hands  feeble.  To  be  plain,  from  this  time  forward  I  doubt 
we  shall  languish,  and  our  enemies  take  heart     And  while  I  am 

*  CoUeetioD  of  Trials  in  France,  published  under  the  title  Causes  C^lebres. 
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thus  perplexed  about  foreign  afiairs,  my  private  economy  (I  mean 
the  animal  economy)  is  disordered  by  the  sciatica ;  an  evil  which 
has  attended  me  for  some  time  past ;  and  I  apprehend  will  not 
leave  me  till  the  return  of  the  sun.  Certainly  the  news  that  I 
want  to  hear  at  present  is  not  from  Rome,  or  Paris,  or  Vienna, 
but  from  Dublin ;  viz.  when  the  dean  of  Tuam  is  declared,  and 
when  he  receives  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  I  constantly 
read  the  news  from  Dublin;  but  lest  J  should  overlook  this 
article,  I  take  upon  me  to  congratulate  you  at  this  moment; 
that  as  my  good  wishes  were  not,  so  my  compliments  may  not 
be  behind  those  of  your  other  friends.  You  have  entertained 
me  with  so  many  curious  things,  that  I  would  fain  send  some- 
thing in  return  worth  reading.  But  as  this  quarter  affords  no- 
thing from  itself,  I  must  be  obliged  to  transcribe  a  bit  of  an 
English  letter  that  I  received  last  week.  It  relates  to  what  is 
now  the  subject  of  public  attention,  the  Hanover  troops,  and  is 
as  follows.  "General  Campbell  (a  thorough  courtier),  being 
called  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  an  account 
whether  ne  had  not  observed'some  instances  of  partiality,  replied 
he  could  not  say  he  had:  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  thought 
the  forces  of  the  two  nations  could  never  draw  together  again. 
This,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  courtier,  was  looked  on  as  an 
ample  confession :  however,  it  was  carried  against  the  address  by 
a  large  majority.  Had  the  question  been  whether  the  Hanover 
troops  should  be  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  a  debate: 
but  it  being  well  known  that  the  contrary  had  been  resolved 
upon  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  moderate  part  of  the 
opposition  thought  it  was  unnecessary  and  might  prove  hurtful 
to  address  about  it,  and  so  voted  with  the  court"  x  ou  see  how 
I  am  forced  to  lengthen  out  my  letter  by  adding  a  borrowed 
scrap  of  news,  which  yet  probably  is  no  news  to  you.  But 
though  I  should  show  you  nothing  new,  yet  you  must  ffive  me 
leave  to  show  my  inclination  at  least  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
debts  I  owe  you,  and  to  declare  myself,  &c 

I6th  of  Marchj  1744.  I  think  myself  a  piece  of  a  prophet 
when  I  joretold  that  the  pretender's  cardinal  feigned  to  aim  at 
your  head,  when  he  meant  to  strike  you,  like  a  sKilful  fencer,  on 
the  ribs.  It  is  true,  one  would  hardly  think  the  French  such 
bunglers :  but  this  popish  priest  hath  manifestly  bimgled  so  as 
to  repair  the  breaches  our  own  bunglers  had  made  at  home. 
This  IS  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  have  happened,  and  will,  I 
hope,  confound  all  the  measures  of  our  enemies. — ^I  was  much 
obliged  and  delighted  with  the  good  news  you  lately  sent,  which 
was  yesterday  confirmed  by  letters  from  Dublin.  And  though 
particulars  are  not  yet  known,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  delay  our 
public  marks  of  jov,  as  a  great  bonfire  before  my  gate,  firing  of 
guns,  drinking  of  healths,  &c.     I  was  very  glad  of  this  opportu* 
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nity  to  put  a  Ettle  spirit  into  our  dbrooping  protestants  of  Cloyne, 
who  have,  of  late,  conceived  no  small  tears  on  seeing  themsdves 
in  such  a  defenceless  condition  among  so  great  a  number  of 
papists,  elated  with  the  fame  of  these  new  enterprises  in  their 
fiEtvour.     It  is,  indeed,  terrible  to  reflect,  that  we  have  neither 
arms  nor  nulitia  in  a  province  where  the  papists  are  eight  to  one, 
and  have  an  earlier  intdligence  than  we  nave  of  what  passes ;  by 
what  means  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  is  certainly  true, — Good 
Mr.  Dean  (for  dean  I  will  call  you,  resolving  not  to  be  behind 
your  friends  in  Dublin),  you  must  know,  that  to  us  who  live  in 
this  remote  comer,  many  things  seem  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  may  be  solved  by  you  who  are  near  the  fountain  head. 
Why  are  draughts  made  from  our  forces  when  we  most  want 
them?   Why  are  not  the  militia  arrayed?   How  comes  it  to  pass 
that  arms  are  not  put  into  the  hands  of  protestants,  especially 
since  they  have  been  so  long  paid  for?     Did  not  our  ministers 
know,  for  a  long  time  past,  that  a  squadron  was  forming  at 
Brest?     Why  did  they  not  then  bruise  the  cockatrice  in  the 
^g  ?     Would  not  the  French  works  at  Dunkirk  have  justified 
this  step  ?    Wh^  was  Sir  John  Norris  called  off  from  the  chace 
when  he  had  his  enemies  in  full  view,  and  was  even  at  their 
heels  with  a  superior  force?     As  we  have  240  men  of  war, 
whereof  120  are  of  the  line,  how  comes  it  that  we  did  not 
appoint  a  squadron  to  watch  and  intercept  the  Spanish  admiral 
with  his  thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  ?    In  an  age,  wherein 
articles  of  religious  faith  are  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
we  think  it  lawful  to  propose  these  scruples  in  our  political 
faith,  which,  in  many  points,  wants  to  be  enlightened  and  set 
right. — ^Your  last  was  writ  by  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  to  whom 
both  my  wife  and  I  send  our  compliments,  as  well  as  to  your- 
self:  I  wish  you  joy  of  being  able  to  write  yourself.    My  cholic 
is  changed  to  gout  and  sciatica,  the  tar-water  having  drove  it 
into  my  limbs,  and  as  I  hope,  carrying  it  off  by  those  ailments, 
which  are  nothing  to  the  cholic 

6th  qfJaihy  1745.  Two  days  ago  I  was  favoured  with  a  very 
agreeable  visit  from  Baron  Mounteney  and  Mr.  Bristow.  I 
hear  they  have  taken  Lismore  in  their  way  to  Dublin. — We 
want  a  Uttle  of  your  foreign  fire  to  raise  our  Irish  spirits  m  this 
heavy  season.  This  makes  your  purpose  of  coming  very  agree- 
able news.  We  will  chop  politics  together,  sing  lo  Pcean  to  the 
duke,  revile  the  Dutch,  admire  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  ap- 
plaud the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  name  is  sacred  aU  over  tms 
island  except  Lismore;  and  what  should  put  your  citizens  of 
Lismore  out  of  humour  with  his  excellency  I  cannot  compre- 
hend. But  the  discussion  of  these  points  must  be  deferred  to 
your  wished-for  arrival 

6th  of  Feb,,  1746.     You  say  you  carried  away  regret  from 
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Cloyne.  I  assure  you  that  ^ou  did  not  cany  it  all  away :  there 
was  a  good  share  of  it  left  with  us ;  which  was  on  the  following 
news-oay  increased  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  your  niece.  My 
wife  could  not  read  this  piece  of  news  without  tears,  though  her 
knowledge  of  that  amiable  younff  lady  was  no  more  than  one 
day's  acquaintance.  Her  moumml  widower  is  beset  with  many 
temporal  blessings :  but  the  loss  of  such  a  wife  must  be  long 
felt  through  them  all.  Complete  happkiess  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for  on  this  side  Grascony.  All  those  who  are  not  Grascons  must 
have  a  comer  of  woe  to  creep  out  at,  and  to  comfort  themselyes 
with  at  parting  from  this  world.  Certainly,  if  we  had  nothing 
to  make  us  uneasy  here,  heaven  itself  would  be  less  wished  for. 
But  I  should  remember  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  and 
divine;  so  shall  turn  my  thoughts  to  politics,  conclucUng  with 
this  sad  reflection,  that,  happen  what  will)  I  see  the  Dutch  are 
still  to  be  favourites,  though  I  much  apprehend  the  hearts  of 
some  warm  friends  may  be  lost  at  home  by  endeavouring  to 
gain  the  affections  of  those  lukewarm  neighbours. 

Srd  qfJune^  1745.  I  congratulate  with  you  on  the  success  of 
your  late  dose  of  physic.  The  gout,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  styles  it, 
IS  amarissimum  natura:  pharmacum.  It  throws  off  a  sharp  excre- 
ment  from  the  blood  to  the  limbs  and  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  is  not  less  useful  than  painful.  I  think,  Mr.  Dean,  you 
have  paid  for  the  gay  excursion  you  made  last  winter  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  court  And  yet^  such  is  the  condition  of 
mortals,  I  foresee  you  will  forget  the  pain  next  winter,  and 
return  to  the  same  course  of  life  which  brought  it  on. — ^As  to 
our  warlike  achievements,  if  I  were  to  rate  our  successes  by  our 
merits,  I  could  forebode  little  good.  But  if  we  are  sinners,  our 
enemies  are  no  saints.  It  is  my  opinion  we  shall  heartily  maul 
one  another,  without  any  signal  advantage  on  either  side.  How 
the  sullen  English  squires,  who  pay  the  piper,  will  like  this 
dance,  I  cannot  tell.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  land-expeditions  are  but  ill  suited  either  to  the  force  or 
interest  of  England ;  and  that  our  friends  would  do  more,  if  we 
did  less,  on  the  continent. — ^Were  I  to  send  my  son  from  home, 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  one  to  whose  prudent  care  and  good 
nature  I  would  sooner  trust  him  than  yours.  But  as  I  am  his 
physician,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  keep  him  with  me.  Be- 
sides, as  after  so  long  an  illness  his  constitution  is  very  delicate, 
I  imagine  this  warm  vale  of  Cloyne  is  better  suited  to  it  than 
your  fofty  and  exposed  situation  of  Lismore.  Nevertheless  my 
wife  and  I  are  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  and  concur 
in  our  hearty  thanks  for  it. 

24tth  of  Nov,,  1745.  You  are  in  for  life.  Not  all  the  phi- 
losophers have  been  saying  these  three  thousand  years,  on  the 
vanity  of  riches,  the  cares  of  greatness,  and  the  brevity  of 
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human  life,  will  be  able  to  reclaim  you.  However,  as  it  is 
observed,  that  most  men  have  patience  enough  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  I  am  resolved  not  to  break  my  heart  for  my 
old  friend,  if  you  should  prove  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  made  a 
bishop. — The  reception  you  met  with  from  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  excellency's  character,  who,  being 
so  cUdr-voyoTit  in  every  thing  else,  could  not  be  supposed  blina 
to  your  merit. — ^Your  friends,  the  Dutch,  have  showed  them- 
selves what  I  always  took  them  to  be,  selfish  and  ungenerous. 
To  crown  all,  we  are  now  told  the  forces  they  sent  us  have  pri- 
vate orders  not  to  fight :  I  hope  we  shall  not  want  them.— Bv 
the  letter  you  favoured  me  with,  I  find  the  regents  of  our  uni- 
versity have  shown  their  loyalty  at  the  expense  of  their  wit. 
The  poor  dead  Dean,*  though  no  idolater  of  the  whigs,  was  no 
more  a  Jacobite  than  Dr.  Baldwin.  And  had  he  been  even  a 
papist,  what  then  ?  Wit  is  of  no  party. — ^We  have  been  alarmed 
with  a  report,  that  a  great  body  of  rapparees  is  up  in  the  county 
of  Killkenny  :  these  are  looked  on  by  some  as  the  forerunners  of 
an  insurrection.  In  opposition  to  this,  our  militia  have  been 
arrayed,  that  is,  sworn :  but  alas  I  we  want  not  oaths,  we  want 
muskets.  I  have  bought  up  all  I  could  get,  and  provided  horses 
and  arms  for  four  and  twenty  of  the  protestants  of  Cloyne, 
which,  with  a  few  more  that  can  furnish  tnemselves,  make  up  a 
troop  of  thirty  horse.  This  seemed  necessary  to  keep  off  rogues 
in  these  doubtful  times. — May  we  hope  to  gain  a  sight  of  you 
in  the  recess  ?  Were  I  as  able  to  go  to  town,  how  readily  should 
I  wait  on  my  lord  lieutenant  and  the  dean  of  Tuam.  Your  let- 
ters are  so  much  tissue  of  gold  and  silver:  in  return  I  am 
forced  to  send  you  from  this  comer  a  patch-work  of  tailor's 
shreds,  for  which  I  entreat  your  compassion,  and  that  you  will 
believe  me,  &c.  ' 

2Ath  of  Feb.y  1746.  I  am  heartily  sensible  of  your  loss,  which 
yet  admits  of  aUeviation,  not  only  from  the  common  motives 
which  have  been  repeated  every  day  for  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand years,  but  also  from  your  own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  variety  of  distresses  which  occur  in  all  ranks, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest:  I  may  add  too,  from  the  peculiar 
times  in  which  we  live,  which  seem  to  threaten  still  more 
wretched  and  unhappy  times  to  come. 

*  Immediately  after  Dean  Swiftls  death,  the  class  of  Senior  Sophisters,  in  the  col- 
lege of  Dublin,  determined  to  spply  a  sum  of  money,  raised  among  themselves,  and 
usually  expended  on  an  entertainment,  to  the  purpose  of  honouring  the  memory  of  that 
great  man,  by  a  bust  to  be  set  up  in  the  college  library.  Provost  Baldwin,  being  a 
staunch  whig,  and  having  once  smarted  by  an  epigram  of  the  dean's,  it  was  conBdently 
thought,  would  have  refiued  his  consent  to  this  measure,  and  the  talk  of  the  town  about 
this  time  was,  that  the  board  of  Senior  Fellows  would  enter  implicitly  into  the  same 
sentiments.  But  the  event  soon  proved  the  falsehood  of  such  an  unworthy  report :  the 
bust  was  admitted  without  the  least  opposition,  and  is  now  in  the  library. 
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AetM  parentum  pcjor  avis  tulit 
Nos  Dequiores,  max  datuitM 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

Nor  b  it  a  small  advantage  that  you  have  a  peculiar  resource 
agwist  distress  from  the  ^iety  of  your  own  temper.  Such  is 
the  hypochondriac,  melancholy  complexion  of  us  islanders^  that 
we  seem  made  of  butter,  every  accident  makes  such  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  us ;  but  those  elastic  spirits  which  are  your  birth- 
right cause  the  strokes  of  fortune  to  rebound  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them:  though  for  a  time  there  is  and  will  be  a 
gloom,  which,  I  agree  with  your  friends,  is  best  dispelled  at  the 
court  and  metropolis  amidst  a  variety  of  faces  and  amusements. 
I  wish  I  was  able  to  go  with  you,  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  lord 
lieutenant :  but  alas  I  the  disorder  I  had  this  winter  and  my  long 
retreat  have  disabled  me  for  the  road,  and  disqualified  me  for  a 
court  But  if  I  see  you  not  in  Dublin,  which  I  wish  I  may  be 
able  to  do,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Cloyne  when  you  can  be 
spared  from  better  company.  These  sudden  changes  and  tossings 
from  side  to  side  betoken  a  fever  in  the  state.  But  whatever 
ails  the  body  politic,  take  care  of  your  own  bodily  health,  and  let 
no  anxious  cares  break  in  upon  it. 

8^/i  of  Nov.,  1746.  Your  letter,  with  news  from  the  Castle, 
found  me  in  bed,  confined  by  the  gout.  In  answer  to  which 
news  I  can  only  say,  that  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  for  any 
dignity  higher  than  what  I  am  encumbered  with  at  present — 
That  whi(m  more  nearly  concerns  me  is  my  credit,  which  I  am 
glad  to  find  so  well  supported  by  Admiral  Lestock.  I  had  pro- 
mised you  that  before  the  first  of  November  he  would  take  King 
Lewis  by  the  beard.  Now  Quimpercorrentin,  Quimperlay,  and 
Quimperen,  being  certain  extreme  parts  or  excrescencies  of  his 
kingdom,  may  not  improperly  be  styled  the  beard  of  France. 
In  proof  of  his  having  been  there,  he  has  plundered  the  ward- 
robes of  the  peasants,  and  imported  a  great  number  of  old  petti- 
coats, waistcoats,  wooden  shoes,  and  one  shirt,  all  which  are 
actually  sold  at  Cove :  the  shirt  was  bought  by  a  man  of  this 
town  for  a  groat  And  if  you  won't  believe  me,  come  and 
believe  your  own  eyes.  In  case  you  doubt  either  the  facts  or 
the  reasonings,  I  am  ready  to  make  them  good,  being  now  well 
on  my  feet,  and  longing  to  triumph  over  you  at  Cloyne,  which  I 
hope  will  be  soon. 

6th  of  Aprilj  1752.  Your  letter  by  last  post  was  very  agree- 
able :  but  the  trembling  hand  with  which  it  was  written  is  a 
drawback  from  the  satisfaction  I  should  otherwise  have  had  in 
hearing  from  you.  If  my  advice  had  been  taken,  you  would 
have  escaped  so  many  miserable  months  in  the  gout  and  the 
bad  fur  of  Dublin.  JBut  advice  against  inclination  is  seldom 
successfuL     Mine  was  very  sincere,  though  I  must  own  a  little 
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Interested:  for  we  often  wanted  your  enlivening  company  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  of  Cloyne.  This  I  look  on  as  enjoying 
France  at  second  hand.  I  wish  any  thing  but  the  gout  could  fix 
you  among  us.  But  bustle  and  intrigue  and  great  affairs  have 
and  will,  as  long  as  you  exist  on  this  globe,  fix  your  attention. 
For  my  own  part,  I  submit  to  years  and  infirmities.  My  views 
in  this  world  are  mean  and  narrow :  it  is  a  thing  in  which  I  have 
small  share,  and  which  ought  to  give  me  small  concern.  I  abhor 
business,  and  especially  to  have  to  do  with  great  persons  and 
great  affidrs,  which  I  leave  to  such  as  you  who  delight  in  them 
and  are  fit  for  them.  The  evemng  of  life  I  choose  to  pass  in  a 
qui^  relxeat.  Ambitious  projects,  mtrigues  and^quarrels^of 
statesmen,  are  things  I  have  been  formerly  amused  with ;  but 
they  now  seem  to  me  a  vain,  fugitive  dream.  If  you  thought  as 
I  do,  we  should  have  more  of  your  company,  and  you  less  of  the 
gout.  We  have  not  those  transports  of  you  castle-hunters ;  but 
our  lives  are  caliQ  and  serene.  We  do  however  long  to  see  you 
open  your  budget  of  politics  by  our  fire-side.  My  wife  and  all 
here  salute  you,  and  send  you,  instead  of  compliments,  their  best 
sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and  safe  return.  The  part  you 
take  in  my  son's  recovery  is  very  obliging  to  us  all,  and  particu- 
larly to,  &C. 

G.  Clotke. 
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A  TREATISE 


OONCEKNIMO  TBE 


PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE, 


WHERKIN 


THB  CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  ERROR  AND  DIFFICULTY  IN  THE  SCIENCES,  WITH 
THE  GROUNDS  OF  SCEPTICISM,  ATHEISM,  AND  IRRELIGION,  ARE  IN- 
QUIRED  INTO. 


TO   THS   mOHT  HONOURABLR 

THOMAS,  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE,  &c. 

KKIOHT  OP.  THE  M08T  NOBLE  OBDEB  OP    THE  GABTEB,   AND    ONE    OP    THE    LORDS    OF 

HEB  majesty's  most  HONOURABLE   PRIVT  COUNCIL. 

My  Lord, 

You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  that  an  obscure  person,  who  has  not  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  your  lordship,  should  presume  to  address  you  in 
this  manner.  But  that  a  man,  who  has  written  something  with  a  design 
to  promote  useful  knowledge  and  religion  in  the  world,  should  make 
choice  of  your  lordship  for  his  patron,  will  not  be  thought  strange  by  any 
one  that  is  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the 
church  and  learning,  and  consequently  ignorant  how  great  an  ornament 
and  support  you  are  to  both.  Yet,  nothing  could  hare  induced  me  to 
make  you  this  present  of  my  poor  endeayours,  were  I  not  encouraged  by 
that  candour  and  native  goodness,  which  is  so  bright  a  part  in  your  lord- 
ship's character.  I  might  add,  my  lord,  that  the  extraordinary  favour  and 
bounty  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  towards  our  society,  gave  me 
hopes,  you  would  not  be  unwilling  to  countenance  the  studies  of  one  of 
its  members.  These  considerations  determined  me  to  lay  this  treatise 
at  your  lordship's  feet4  And  the  rather,  because  I  was  ambitious  to 
have  it  known,  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  and  most  profound  respect,  on 
account  of  that  learning  and  virtue  which  the  world  so  justly  admires 
in  your  lordship, 

My  Lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  humble  and  most  devoted  servant, 

George  Berkeley. 
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What  I  here  make  public  has,  after  a  long  and  scrupulous  inquiry, 
seemed  to  me  eyidently  true,  and  not  unuseM  to  be  known,  particular! j 
to  those  who  are  tainted  with  scepticism,  or  want  a  demonstration  of 
the  existence  and  immateriality  of  God,  or  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  am  content  the  reader  should 
impartially  examine.  Since  I  do  not  think  myself  any  further  con- 
cerned for  the  success  of  what  I  have  ¥nitten  than  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
truth.  But  to  the  end  this  may  not  suffer,  I  make  it  my  request  that 
the  reader  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  has  once,  at  least,  read  the 
whole  through  with  that  degree  of  attention  and  thought  which  the 
subject  matter  shall  seem  to  deserre.  For  as  there  are  some  passages 
that,  taken  by  themselres,  are  very  liable  (nor  could  it  be  remedied)  to 
gross  misinterpretation,  and  to  be  charged  with  most  absurd  conse- 
quences, which,  nevertheless,  upon  an  entire  perusal  will  appear  not  to 
follow  firom  them:  so  likewise,  though  the  whole  should  be  read  over, 
yet  if  this  be  done  transiently,  it  is  very  probable  my  sense  may  be 
mistaken ;  but  to  a  thinking  reader,  I  flatter  myself,  it  will  be  through- 
out dear  and  obvious.  As  for  the  characters  of  novelty  and  singularity^ 
which  some  of  the  following  notions  may  seem  to  bear,  it  is,  I  hope, 
needless  to  make  any  apology  on  that  account.  He  must  surely  be 
either  very  weak,  or  very  little  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  who  shall 
reject  a  truth  that  is  capable  of  demonstration,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  it  is  newly  known  and  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
hasty  censures  of  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  too  apt  to  condemn  an  opinion 
before  they  rightly  comprehend  it. 
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'  I.  Philosophy  being  nothing  else  but  the  study  of  wisdom  ^ 
and  truths  it  may  with  reason  be  expected,  that  those  who  have 
spent  most  time  and  pains  in  it  should  enjoy  a  greater  calm  and 
serenity  of  mind,  a  greater  deamess  and  evidence  of  knowledges 
and  be  less  disturbed  with  doubts  and  difficulties  than  other  men. 
Yet  so  it  is,  we  see  the  illiterate  bulk  of  mankind,  that  walk  the 
high  road  of  plain,  common  sense,  and  are  governed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  for  the  most  part  easy  and  undisturbed.  [To 
them  nothing  that  is  famitiar  appears  unaccountable  or  difficult} 
to  comprehend.]  They  complain  not  of  any  want  of  evidence' 
in  their  senses,  and  are  out  of  all  dancer  of  becoming  sceptics. 
But  no  sooner  do  we  depart  from  sense  and  instinct  to  follow  the 
light  of  a  superior  principle,  to  reason,  meditate,  and  reflect  on 
the  nature  oi  things,  but  a  thousand  scruples  spring  up  in  our 
minds,  concerning  those  things  which  before  we  seemed  fully  to 
comprehend.  Prejudices  and  errors  of  sense  do  from  all  parts 
discover  themselves  to  our  view ;  and  endeavouring  to  correct 
these  by  reason,  we  are  insensibly  drawn  into  uncouth  paradoxes, 
difficulties,  and  inconsistences,  which  multiply  and  grow  upon 
us  as  we  advance  in  speculation ;  till  at  length,  having  wandered 
through  many  intricate  mazes,  we  find  ourselves  just  where  we 
were,  or,  which  is  worse,  sit  down  in  a  forlorn  scepticism. 

IL  [The  cause  of  this  is  thought  to  be  (1)  the  obscurity  of 
s,  or  the  natural  weakness  and  imperfection  of  our  under- 
standings.] It  is  said  the  faculties  we  have  are  few,  and  those 
designed  by  nature  for  the  support  and  comfort  (pleasure)  of  life, 
and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inward  essence  and  constitution  of 
things.  [Besides,  (2)  the  mind  of  man  being  finite,  when  it 
treats  of  things  which  partake  of  infinity,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  it  run  into  absurdities  and  contradictions;  out  of 
which  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  extricate  itself,  it  being  of 
the  nature  of  mfinite  not  to  be  comprehended  by  that  which  is 
finite.] 

ni.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  too  partial  to  ourselves  in  placing 
the  fault  originally  in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather  in  the  wrong 
use  we  make  of  tnem.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  suppose^  that  right 
deductions  from  tnie  piinciples  should  ever  end  in  consequences  which 
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cannot  be  maintained  or  made  coneistent  We  should  believe 
that  God  has  dealt  more  bountifully  with  the  sons  of  men,  than 
to  give  them  a  strong  desire  for  that  knowledge  which  he  had 
placed  quite  out  of  their  reach,  [^his  were  not  a^eeable  to  the 
wonted  indulgent  methods  of  I^rovidence,  which,  whatever 
appetites  it  may  have  implanted  in  the  creatures,  doth  usually 
furnish  them  with  such  means  as,  if  rightly  made  use  of,  will 
not  fail  to  satisfy  them.]  Upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which 
have  hitherto  amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to 
knowledge,  are  entiirely  owing  to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first 
raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain,  we  cannot  see. 

IV.  My  purpose  therefore  is,  to  try  if  I  can  discover  what 
those  principles  are,  which  have  introduced  all  that  doubtfulness 
and  uncertainty,  those  absurdities  and  contradictions  into  the 
several  sects  of  philosophy ;  insomuch  that  the  wisest  men  have 
thought  our  ignorance  incurable,  conceiving  it  to  arise  from  the 
natural  dulness  and  limitation  of  our  faculties.  And  surely  it  is 
a  work  well  deserving  our  pains,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  to  sifit  and 
examine  them  on  ail  sides :  especially  since  there  may  be  some 
/grounds  to  suspect  that  those  lets  and  difficulties,  which  stay  and 
/  embarrass  the  mind  in  its  search  after  truth,  do  not  spring  from 

I  any  darkness  and  intricacy  in  the  objects,  or  natural  defect  in  the 

/  understanding,  so  much  as  from  false  principles  which  have  been 

^   insisted  on,  and  might  have  been  avoided. 

Y.  How  difficult  and  discouraging  soever  this  attempt  may 
seem,  when  I  consider  how  many  great  and  extraordinary  men 
have  gone  before  me  in  the  same  designs :  yet  I  am  not  without 
some  hopes,  upon  the  consideration  that  the  largest  views  are 
not  always  the  clearest,  and  that  he  who  is  shortsighted  will  be 
I  obliged  to  draw  the  object  nearer,  and  may,  perhaps,'  by  a  close 

'  and  narrow  survey  discern  that  which  had  esca{)ed  far  better  eyes. 
VI.  A  chief  source  of  error  in  all  parts  of  knowledge^ — In  order 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  easier  conceiving  what 
follows,  it  is  proper  to  premise  somewhat,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, concerning  the  nature  and  abuse  of  language.  But  the  un- 
ravelling this  matter  leads  me  in  some  measure  to  anticipate  my 
design,  by  taking  notice  of  what  seems  to  have  had  a  cmef  part 
in  rendering  speculation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  to  have 
occasioned  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties  in  almost  all  parts 
of  knowledge.  [And  that  is  the  opinion  that  the  mind  hath  a 
power  of  framing  abstract  ideas  or  notions  of  things.]  He  who 
is  not  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  writings  and  disputes  of  philoso- 
phers, must  needs  acknowledge  that  no  small  part  of  them  are 
spent  about  abstract  ideas.  [These  are,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, thought  to  be  the  object  of  those  sciences  which  go  by  the 
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name  of  logic  and  metaphysics^  and  of  all  that  which  passes  un- 
der the  notion  of  the  most  abstracted  and  sublime  learning,  in 
all  which  one  shall  scarce  find  any  question  handled  in  such  a 
manner,  as  does  not  suppose  theu:  existence  in  the  mind,  and 
that  it  is  well  acquainted  with  them. 

VIL  Proper  acceptation  of  ahstractiotL — It  is  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  that  the  qualities  or  modes  of  things  do  ncTcr  realfy  exist 
each  of  them  apart  by  itself  and  separated  from  all  others,  but 
are  mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same 
object.  But  we  are  told,  the  mind  being  able  to  consider  each 
quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities  with 
which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract 
ideas.  For  example,  there  is  perceived  by  sight  an  object  ex- 
tended, coloured,  and  moved  r  this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the 
mind  resolving  into  its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  eacli 
by  itself,  exclusive  of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  iifeas  of 
extension,  colour,  and  motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  colour 
or  motion  to  exist  without  extension :  but  only  that  the  mind  can 
frame  to  itself  by  abstraction  the  idea  of  colour  exclusive  of  ex- 
tension, and  of  motion  exclusive  of  both  colour  and  extension. 

VIII.  0f  generalizing.* — Again,  the  mind  having  observed 
that  in  the  particular  extensions  perceived  by  sense,  there  is 
something  commsn  and  alike  in  ally  and  some  ^ther  things  pecu- 
liar, as  this  #r  that  figure  or  magnitude,  which  distinguish  them 
one  from  another;  it  considers  apart  «r  singles  tut  by  itself 
that  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a  most  abstract  idea  of 
extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface,  nor  solid,  nor  has  any 
figure  or  ma^tude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely  prescinded  from  all 
these.  S«tlDi:ewise  the  mind,  by  leaving  st\it  of  the  particular 
colours  perceived  by  sense,  that  which  distinguishes  them  one 
from  another,  athd  retaining  that  #nly  which  is  omnmon  t9  aJly 
makes  an  idea  of  colour  in  abstract,  which  is  neither  red,  nor 
blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour.  And  in  like 
manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly  not  only  from  the 
body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and  all 
particular  directitos  and  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  m^on 
IS  framed ;  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions 
whatsoever  that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

IX.  Of  compounding. — And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itself 
abstract  ideas  of  qualities  or  modes,  so  does  it,  by  the  same  pre- 
cision or  mental  separation,  attain  abstract  ideas  of  the  more 
compounded  beings,  which  include  several  coexistent  qualities. 
For  example,  the  mind  having  observed  that  Peter,  James,  and 
John  resemble  each  other,  in  certain  common  agreements  of 
shape  and  other  qualities,  leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  com- 
pounded idea  it  has  of  Peter,  James,  and  any  other  particular 

*  Vide  Reid^oD  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,   Essay  V.  chap.  iii.  sec.  I.  edit.  1843. 
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man^  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  retaining  only  what  is  com- 
mon to  all ;  and  so  makes  an  abstract  idea  wherein  all  the  parti- 
culars equally  partake,  abstracting  entirely  from  and  cutting  off 
all  those  circumstances  and  differences,  which  might  determine 
it  to  any  particular  existence.  And  after  this  manner  it  is  said 
we  come  by  the  abstract  idea  of  many  or,  if  you  please,  humanity 
or  human  nature;  wherein  it  is  true  there  is  included  colour, 
because  there  is  no  man  but  has  some  colour,  but  then  it  can  be 
neither  white,  nor  black,  nor  any  particular  colour;  because 
there  is  no  one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  partake.  So 
likewise  there  is  included  stature,  but  then  it  is  neither  tall 
stature  nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  stature,  but  something 
abstracted  from  all  these.  Ajid  so  of  the  rest  Moreover,  there 
being  a  great  variety  of  other  creatures  that  partake  in  some 
parts,  but  not  all,  of  the  complex  idea  of  man^  the  mind  leaving 
out  those  parts  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  and  retaining  those 
only  which  are  common  to  all  the  living  creatures,  frameth  the 
idea  of  animal^  which  abstracts  not  only  from  allparticular  men, 
but  also  all  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects.  The  constituent 
parts  of  the  abstract  idea  of  animal  are  body,  life,  sense,  and 
spontaneous  motion.  By  body  is  meant,  body  without  any  par- 
ticular shape  or  figure,  there  being  no  one  shape  or  figure]  com- 
mon to  all  animals,  without  covering,  either  of  hair  or  feathers, 
or  scales,  &c.,  nor  yet  naked :  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  naked- 
ness being  the  distinguishing  properties  of  particular  animals, 
and  for  that  reason  left  out  of  the  abstrcLct  idecu  Upon  the 
same  account  the  spontaneous  motion  must  be  neither  walking, 
nor  flying,  nor  creeping ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  motion,  but  what 
that  motion  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.* 

X.  Two  objections  to  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas, — ^Whether 
others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstractinff  their  ideas,  they 
best  can  tell:  for  myself  I  find  indeed  I  have  a  faculty  of 
imagining,  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular 
things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding  and 
divioung  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the 
upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  con- 
sider tne  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand 
or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  colour. 
Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either 
of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight,  or  a  crooked,  a 
tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-sized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of 
thought  conceive  the  abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion 
distinct  firom  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor 
slow,  curvilinear  nor  rectilinear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all 

•  Vide  liobbes'  Tripos,  ch.  v,  sect  6. 
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other  abstract  general  ideas  whatsoever.  To  be  plain,  [I  own 
myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  serue,  as  when  I  consider  some 
particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others,  with  which 
though  they  are  united  in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possible  they 
may  really  exist  without  them.  But  I  deny  that  lean  abstract 
one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately,  those  qualities  which 
it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated;  or  that  I  can  frame  a 
general  notion  bv  abstracting  mm  particulars  in  the  manner 
aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  acceptations  of  od- 
ttraetwrL]  And  there  are  grounds  to  think  most  men  will 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of 
men  which  are  simple  and  illiterate  never  pretend  to  abstract 
notions.  [  (1)  It  is  said  they  are  difficult,  ana  not  to  be  attained 
without  pains  and  study.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude that,  if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the 
learned.] 

XL  I  proceed  to  examine  what  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  abstraction,  and  try  if  I  can  discover  what  it  is 
that  inclines  the  men  of  speculation  to  embrace  an  opinion  so 
remote  from  common  sense  as  that  seems  to  be.  There  has 
been  a  late  deservedly  esteemed  philosopher,  who,  no  doubt,  has 
given  it  very  much  countenance  by  seeming  to  tlionk  the  having 
abstract  general  ideas  is  what  puts  the  widest  difference  in  point 
of  understanding  betwixt  man  and  beast*  ^^  The  having  of 
general  ideas,"  saith  he,  '*is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction 
betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  facul- 
ties of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto.  For  it  is  evident  we 
observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for 
universal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine  that 
they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting^  or  making  general  ideas, 
since  they  have  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general  signs." 
And  a  little  after :  ^^  Therefore,  I  think,  we  may  suppose  that  it 
is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discriminated  from  men, 
and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they  are  wholly  sepa- 
rated, and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  wide  a  distance.  For  if 
they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  machines  (as  some 
would  have  them),  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  some  reason. 
It  seems  as  evident  to  me  that  they  do  some  of  them  in  certain 
instances  reason  as  that  they  have  sense,  but  it  is  only  in  parti- 
cular ideas,  just  as  they  receive  them  from  their  senses.  They 
are  the  best  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and 
have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of 
abstraction.^  Essav  on  Hum.  Underst,  b.  iL  ch.  xi.  sect.  10,  11. 
I  readily  agree  with  this  learned  author,  that  the  faculties  of 
brutes  can  by  no  means  attain  to  abstraction.  But  then  if  this 
be  made  the  distin^ishing  property  of  that  sort  of  animals,  I 
fear  a  great  many  of  those  that  pass  for  men  must  be  reckoned 
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into  their  number.  The  reason  that  is  here  assigned  why  wc 
have  no  grounds  to  think  brutes  haye  abstract  general  ideas,  is 
that  we  observe  in  them  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general 
signs ;  [which  is  built  on  this  supposition,  to  wit,  that  the  mak- 
ing use  of  words  implies  the  having  general  ideas.]  From  which 
it  follows,  that  men  who  use  language  are  able  to  abstract  or 
generalize  their  ideas.  That  this  is  the  sense  and  arguing  of  the 
author  will  further  appear  by  his  answering  the  question  he  in 
another  place  puts.  '^  Since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  par- 
ticulars, how  come  we  by  general  terms?"  His  answer  is, 
"  Words  become  general  by  being  made  the  signs  of  general 
ideas."  Essay  on  Hum.  Underst,  b.  iii.  ch.  iiL  sect  6.  But*  it 
seems  that  [(2)  a  word  becomes  general  by  being  made  the  sign, 
not  of  an  abstract  general  idea,  but  of  several  particular  ideas,t 
any  one  of  which  it  indifferently  suggests  to  the  mind.]  For 
example,  when  it  is  said  the  cliange  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
impressed  force,  or  that  whatever  has  extension  is  divisible ;  these 
propositions  are  to  be  understood  of  motion  and  extension  in 
general,  and  nevertheless  it  will  not  follow  that  they  suggest  to 
my  thoughts  an  idea  of  motion  without  a  body  moved,  or  any 
determinate  direction  and  velocity,  or  that  I  must  conceive  an 
abstract  general  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface, 
nor  solid,  neither  great  nor  small,  black,  white,  nor  red,  nor  of 
any  other  determinate  colour.  It  is  only  implied  tbat  whatever 
motion  I  consider,  whether  it  be  swift  or  now,  p^pendicular, 
horizontal,  or  oblique,  or  in  whatever  object,  the  axiom  concern- 
ing it  holds  equally  true.  As  does  the  other  of  every  particular 
extension,  it  matters  not  whether  line,  surface,  or  solid,  whether 
of  this  or  tliat  magnitude  or  figure. 

XII.  Existence  of  general  ideeis  admitted, — ^By  observing  how 
ideas  become  general,  we  may  the  better  judge  how  words  are 
made  so.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  I  do  not  deny  abso- 
lutely there  are  general  ideas,  but  only  that  there  are  any  oi- 
stract  general  ideas :  for  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  wherein 
there  is  mention  of  general  ideas,  it  is  always  supposed  that  they 
are  formed  by  abstracticTi,  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  Sect.  viii. 
and  IX.  Now  if  we  will  annex  a  meaning  to  our  words,  and 
speak  only  of  what  we  can  conceive,  I  believe  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge, that  an  idea,  which  considered  in  itself  is  particular, 
becomes  general,  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all 
other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort  $^  To  make  this  plain 
by  an  example,  suppose  a  geometrician  is  demonstrating  the 
method  of  cutting  a  line  in  two  equal  parts.  He  draws,  for 
instance,  a  black  line  of  an  inch  in  length;  this,  which  in  itself  is 
a  particular  line,  is  nevertheless  with  regard  to  its  signification 

*  "  To  thii  I  cannot  astent,  being  of  opinion,**  edit  of  1710. 
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general,  eince,  as  it  is  there  used,  it  represents  all  particular 
lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what  is  demonstrated  of  it,  is  demon* 
strated  of  all  lines,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And 
as  that  particular  line  becomes  general,  by  being  made  a  sign,  so 
the  name  Uney  which  taken  absolutely  is  particular^  by  being 
a  sign  is  made  general  And  as  the  former  owes  its  generality, 
not  to  its  being  the  si^  of  an  abstract  or  general  line,  but  of  all 
particular  right  lines  that  may  possibly  exist ;  so  the  latter  must 
be  thought  to  derive  its  generality  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  various  particular  lines  which  it  indifferently  denotes.* 

XIII.  Abstract  general  ideas  necessary,  according  to  Locke. — 
To  give  the  reader  a  yet  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  the  uses  they  are  thought  necessary  to,  I  shall  add 
one  more  passage  out  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
which  is  as  follows.  ^^  Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  or  easy 
to  children  or  the  yet  unexercised  mind  as  particular  ones.  If 
they  seem  so  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and 
familiar  use  they  are  made  so.  For  when  we  nicely  reflect  upon 
them,  we  shall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and  contriv- 
ances of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  with  them,  and  do  not 
so  easily  offer  themselves  as  we  are  apt  to  ima^ne.  For  ex- 
ample, does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skul  to  form  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract, 
comprehensive,  and  difficult ;)  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor 
rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  ^ 
and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect 
that  cannot  exist,  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different 
and  mconsistmt  ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true  the  mind  in 
this  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such  ideas,  and  makes  all  the 
haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  (1)  conveniency  of  commurdcation  and 
(2)  enlargement  of  knowledge^  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very 
much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has/'reason  to  suspect  such  ideas 
are  marks  of  our  imperfection.  At  least  this  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  most  abstract  and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the 
mind  is  first  and  most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its 
earliest  knowledge  is  conversant  about."*  Book  iv.  ch.  viL 
sect.  9.  If  any  man  has  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind  such 
an  idea  of  a.  triangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend 
to  dispute  him  out  of  it,  nor  would  I  go  about  it  All  I  desire 
is,  that  the  reader  would  fully  and  certainly  inform  himself 
whether  he  has  such  an  idea  or  no.  And  this,  methinks,  can  be 
no  hard  task  for  any  one  to  perform.  What  more  easy  than  for 
any  one  to  look  a  little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  try 
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whether  he  has,  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  idea  that  shall  corre- 
spond with  the  description  that  is  here  given  of  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle,  which  is,  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangk,  equilateral^ 
eqiacruraly  nor  scalenoUy  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once  f 

XIV.  But  they  are  not  necessary  for  communication. — Much  is 
here  said  of  the  difficulty  that  abstract  ideas  cany  with  them, 
and  the  pains  and  skill  requisite  to  the  forming  them.  And  it 
is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  great  toil  and  labour 
of  the  mind,  to  emancipate  our  thoughts  from  particular  objects, 
and  raise  them  to  those  sublime  speculations  that  are  conyersant 
about  abstract  ideas.  [From  all  which  the  natural  consequence 
should  seem  to  be,  that  so  difficult  a  thing  as  the  forming  abstract 
ideas  was  not  necessary  for  communication^  which  is  so  easy  and 
familiar  to  all  sorts  of  men,']  But  we  are  told,  if  they  seem  ob- 
vious and  easy  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and 
familiar  use  they  are  made  so.  [Now  I  would  fain  know  at  what 
time  it  is  men  are  employed  in  surmounting  that  difficulty,  and 
furnishing  themselves  with  those  necessary  helps  for  discourse. 
It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  then  it  seems  they  are 
not  conscious  of  any  such  pains-taking ;  it  remains  therefore  to 
be  the  business  of  their  childhood.  And  surely,  the  great  and 
multiplied  labour  of  framing  abstract  notions  will  be  found  a 
hard  task  for  that  tender  age.]  |^  Is  it  not  a  hard  thin^  to 
imagine,  that  a  couple  of  chUdren  cannot  prate  together  of  their 
sugar-plums,  and  rattles,  and  the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till 
they  have  first  tacked  together  numberless  inconsistencies,  and 
so  framed  in  their  minds  abstract  general  ideas,  and  annexed  them 
to  every  common  name  they  make  use  of  ? 

XV.  Nor  for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge. — Nor  do  1  think 
them  a  whit  more  needful  for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  than 
for  communication.  It  is,  I  know,  a  point  much  insisted  on,  that 
all  knowledge  and  demonstration  are  about  universal  notions,  to 
which  I  fully  agree:  but  then  it  doth  not  appear  to  me  that 
those  notions  are  formed  by  abstraction  in  the  manner  premised ; 
[universalityy  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend,  not  consisting  in  the 
absolute,  positive  nature  or  conception  of  any  thing,  but  in  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  particulars  signified  or  represented  by  it :] 
by  virtue  whereof  it  is  that  things,  names,  or  notions,  being  in 
their  own  nature  particular,  are  rendered  universal  Thus  when 
I  demonstrate  any  proposition  concerning  triangles,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  I  have  in  view  the  universal  idea  of  a  triangle ; 
which  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea  of 
a  triangle  which  was  neither  equilateral,  nor  scalenon,  nor  equi- 
crural.  But  only  that  the  particular  triangle  I  consider,  whether 
of  this  or  that  sort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally  stand  for  and 
represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is,  in  that 
sense,  ttn,W«,£  AU  which  seems  very  plain,  and  not  to  include 
any  difficulty  in  it. 
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XVI,  Obfeciion. — Answer. — ^But  here  it  will  be  demanded, 
how  we  can  know  amy  proposition  to  be  true  of  aU  particular  tri* 
angles,  except  we  have  first  seen  it  demonstrated  of  the  abstr€u:t 
idea  of  a  triangle  which  equally  agrees  to  all  ?  For  because  a 
property  may  be  demonstnited  to  agree  to  some  one  particular 
triangle,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  it  equally  belongs  to  any 
other  triangle,  which  in  all  respects  is  not  the  same  with  it. 
For  example,  having  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an 
isosceles  rectangular  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  can- 
not therefore  conclude  this  affection  agrees  to  all  oth^  triangles, 
which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two  equal  sides.  It  seems 
therefore  that,  to  be  certain  tUs  proposition  is  universally  true, 
we  must  either  make  a  particular  demonstration  for  every  par- 
ticular triangle,  which  is  imposdble,  or  once  for  all  demonstrate 
it  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  all  the  particulars 
do  indifferently  partake,  and  by  which  they  are  all  equally 
represented.  To  which  I  answer,  that  though  the  idea  I  have 
in  view  whilst  I  make  the  demonstration,  be,  for  instance,  that 
of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle,  whose  sides  are  of  a  deter- 
minate length,  I  may  nevertheless  be  certain  it  extends  to  all 
other  rectilinear  triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  soever. 
[And  that,  because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor  the  equality, 
nor  determinate  length  of  the  sides,  are  at  all  concerned  in  tho 
demonstration.]  It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in  view  includes 
.all  these  particulars,  but  then  there  is  not  the  least  mention 
made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  said,  the 
three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is 
a  right  angle,  or  because  the  si<ks  comprehending  it  are  of  the 
same  lengtL  Which  sufficiently  shows  that  we  right  ai^le 
might  have  been  oblique,  and  the  sides  unequal,  and  for  all  that 
the  demonstration  have  held  good.  And  for  this  reason  it  is, 
that  I  conclude  that  to  be  true  of  any  obliquangular  or  scalenon, 
which  I  had  demonsti&ted  of  a  particular  right-angled,  equi- 
crural  triangle ;  and  not  because  I  demonstrated  the  proposition  of 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.  [*And  here  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular, 
without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles,  or 
relations  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may  abstract :  but  this  will 
never  prove  that  he  can  frame  an  abstract  general  inconsistent 
idea  ot  a  triangle.  In  like  manner  we  may  consider  Peter  so  far 
forth  as  man,  or  so  &r  forth  as  animal,  without  framing  the 
forementioned  abstract  idea,  either  of  man  or  of  animal,  inas- 
much as  all  that  is  perceived  is  not  considered.] 

XYIL  Advantage  of  investigating  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ge^ 
neral  ideas. — ^It  were  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  usd^ss  thing,  to 

*  The  pttMige  here  enoloMd  hy  brtcketB  does  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  1710. 
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trace  the  schoobnen,  those  great  masters  of  abstraction^  through 
all  the  manifold,  inextricable  labyrinths  of  error  and  dispute, 
which  their  doctrine  of  abstract  natures  and  notions  seems  to 
have  led  them  into.  What  bickerings  and  controversies,  and 
what  a  learned  dust  have  been  raised  about  those  matters,  and 
what  mighty  advantage  hath  been  from  thence  derived  to  man- 
kind, are  things  at  this  day  too  clearly  known  to  need  being  in- 
sisted on.  And  it  had  been  well  if  the  ill  effects  of  that  doctrine 
were  confined  to  those  only  who  make  the  most  avowed  pro- 
fession of  it.  When  men  consider  the  great  pains,  industry,  and 
parts,  that  have,  for  so  many  ages,  been  laid  out  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and  that  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  far  greater  part  of  them  remain  full  of  darkness  and 
uncertainty,  and  disputes  that  are  like  never  to  have  an  end,  and 
even  those  that  are  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  most  dear 
and  cogent  demonstrations,  contain  in  them  paradoxes  which  are 
perfectly  irreconcilable  to  the  understandings  of  men,  and  that, 
taking  all  together,  a  small  portion  of  them  doth  supply  any  real 
benefit  to  mankind,  otherwise  than  by  being  an  innocent  diver- 
sion and  amusement :  I  say,  the  consideration  of  all  this  is  apt 
to  throw  them  into  a  despondency,  and  perfect  contempt  of  all 
study.  But  this  may  perhaps  cease,  upon  a  view  of  the  false 
principles  that  have  obtained  in  the  world,  amongst  all  which 
there  is  none,  methinks,  hath  a  more  wide  influence  over  the 
thoughts  of  speculative  men,  than  *  this  of  abstract  general  ideas. . 
X  V  in.  [I  come  now  to  consider  the  source  of  this  prevailing 
nation,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  language.  And  surely 
nothing  of  less  extent  than  reason  itself  could  have  been  the 
source  of  an  opinion  so  universally  received.]  The  truth  of  this 
appears  as  from  other  reasons,  so  also  from  the  plain  confession 
of  the  ablest  patrons  of  abstract  ideas,  [who  acKuowledge  that 
they  are  made  in  order  to  naming ;  from  which  it  is  a  clear  con- 
sequence, that  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  speech  or 
universal  signs,  there  never  had  been  any  thought  of 'abstrac- 
tion.] See  book  iii.  ch.  vL  sect.  39,  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  Let  us  therefore  examine 
the  manner  wherein  words  have  contributed  to  the  origin  of  that 
mistake.  [First,!  then,  it  is  thought  that  every  name  hath,  or 
ouffht  to  have,  one  onh  precise  and  settled  signification,  which 
inclines  men  to  think  there  are  certain  abstract,  determinate  ideas, 
which  constitute  the  true  and  only  immediate  signification  of 
each  general  name.  And  that  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  these 
abstract  ideas,  that  a  general  name  comes  to  signify  any  par- 
ticular thing.]  [Whereas,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
one  precise  and  definite  signification  annexed  to  any  general 

*  "  That  we  have  heen  eodeayouring  to  overthrow/*— Edit  1710. 
t  Vide  sect.  xiz. 
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name,  they  all  signifying  indifferently  a  great  number  of  particular 
ideas.]  All  which  doth  evidently  follow  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  and  will  clearly  appear  to  any  one  by  a  little  reflec- 
tion. [To  this  it  will  be  objected^  that  every  name  that  has  a 
definition,  is  thereby  restrained  to  one  certain  signifit^tion.] 
For  example,  a  triangle  is  defined  to  be  a  plain  surface  compre^ 
hended  hy  three  right  Unes ;  by  which  that  name  is  limited  to 
denote  one  certain  idea  and  no  other.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
in  the  definition  it  is  not  said  whether  the  surface  be  great  or 
small,  black  or  white,  nor  whether  the  sides  are  long  or  short, 
equal  or  unequal,  nor  with  what  angles  they  are  inclined  to  each 
other;  in  all  which  there  may  be  great  variety,  [and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  one  settled  idea  which  limits  the  signification 
of  the  word  triangle.']  [It  is  one  thing^r  jg  keep  a  name  con- 
stantly to  the  same  d^nition,  and  another  to  make  it  stand 
every  where  for  the  same  idea :  the  one  is  necessary,  the  other 
useless  and  impracticable.] 

XIX.  l^Secondfyy  But  to  ^ve  a  further  account  how  words 
came  to  produce  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas^  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  language  has  no  other  end  but 
the  communicating  our  ideas,  and  that  every  significant  name 
stands  for  an  idea.  J  This  being  so,  and  it  being  withal  certain, 
that  names,  which  yet  are  not  thought  altogether  insignificant, 
do  not  always  mark  out  particular  conceivable  ideas,  it  is 
straightway  concluded  that  they  stand  for  abstract  notions.  That 
there  are  many  names  in  use  amongst  speculative  men,  which  do 
not  always  suggest  to  others  determinate  particular  ideas,  is 
what  nobody  will  deny.  And  a  little  attention  will  discover, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  (even  in  the  strictest  reasonings)  signifi- 
cant names  which  stand  for  ideas  should,  every  time  they  are 
used,  excite  in  the  understanding  the  ideas  they  are  made  to 
stand  for:  [in  reading  and  discoursing,  names  being,  for  the 
most  part,  used  as  letters  are  in  alaebray  in  which,  though  a  par- 
ticular quantity  be  marked  by  eacn  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right 
it  is  not  requisite  that  in  every  step  each  letter  suggest  to  your 
thoughts  that  particular  quantity  it  was  appointed  to  stand  for.*] 

XX.  Some  of  the  ends  of  language, — [Besides,  the  (1)  commu- 
nicating of  ideas  marked  by  words  is  not  the  chief  and  only  end 
of  language,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  other  ends,  as 
the  (2)  raising  of  some  passion,  the  exciting  to,  or  (3)  deterring 
from  an  action,  the  (4)  putting  the  mind  in  some  particular  dis- 
position] ;  to  which  the  former  is,  in  many  cases,  barely  sub- 
servient, and  sometimes  entirely  omitted,  when  these  can  be 
obtained  without  it,  as  I  think  doth  not  infrequently  happen  in 

*  Language  has  become  the  source  or  origin  of  abstract  general  ideas  on  account  of 
a  twofold  error. — (I.])  That  every  word  has  one  only  signification.  (2.)  That  the 
only  end  of  language  is  the  communication  of  our  ideas. — £a. 
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the  fSBuniliar  use  of  language.  I  entreat  the  reader  to  reflect 
with  himself^  and  see  if  it  doth  not  often  happen^  either  in  hear- 
ing or  reading  a  discourse,  that  the  passions  of  fear,  love,  hatred, 
admiration,  disdain,  and  the  like,  arise  immediately  in  his  mind 
upon  the  perception  of  certain  words,  without  any  ideas  coming 
between.  At  first,  indeed,  the  words  might  have  occasioned 
ideas  that  were  fit  to  produce  those  emotions ;  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  will  be  found  tnat  when  language  is  once  grown  familiar, 
the  hearing  of  the  sounds  or  sight  of  the  characters  is  oft  im- 
mediately attended  with  those  passions,  which  at  first  were  wont 
to  be  produced  by  the  intervention  of  ideas,  that  are  now  quite 
omitted.  May  we  not,  for  example,  1(9*  be  afiected  with  the 
promise  of  a  good  things  though  we  have  not  an  idea  oi  what  it 
IS?  Or  is  not  the  being  threatened  with  danger  sufiieient  to 
excite  a  dreads  though  we  think  not  of  any  particular  evil  likely 
to  befall  us,  nor  yet  frame  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  danger  in  ab- 
stract ?  K  any  one  shall  join  ever  so  little  reflection  of  his  own 
to  what  has  been  said,  I  believe  it  will  evidently  appear  to  him, 
that  general  names  are  often  used  in  the  propriety  of  language 
without  the  speaker^s  designing  them  for  marks .  of  ideas  m  his 
own,  which  he  would  have  them  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Even  proper  names  themselves  do  not  seem  always  spoken  with 
a  design  to  bring  into  our'view  the  ideas  of  those  individuals 
that  are  supposed  to  be  marked  by  them.  |^  For  example, 
when  a  schoolman  tells  me  ^^  Aristotle  hath  said  it,**  all  I  con- 
ceive he  means  by  it,  is  to  dispose  me  to  embrace  his  opinion 
with  the  deference  and  submission  which  custom  has  annexed  to 
that  name.  And  this  efiect  may  be  so  instantly  produced  in  the 
V  minds  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to\jesign  their  judgment  to 
the  authority  of  that  philosopher^^)  as  it  is  impossible  any  idea 
either  of  his  person,  writings,  or  'reputation,  should  go  before.* 
Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given,  but  why 
should  I  insist  on  those  things  which  every  one's  experience 
will,  I  doubt  not,  plentifully  suggest  unto  him  ?  • 

XXL  CautUm  in  the  use  of  languaae  necessary. — ^We  have,  I 
think,  shown  (I)  the  impossibility  of  abstract  ideas.  We  have 
considered  (2)  what  has  been  said  for  them  by  their  ablest 
patrons ;  and  endeavoured  to  show  they  are  of  no  use  for  those 
ends  to  which  they  are  thought  necessary.  And  lastly,  we  have 
(3)  traced  them  to  the  source  from  whence  they  flow,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  language.  It  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  words  are  of 
excellent  use ;  m  uiat,  by  their  means,  all  that  st6dc  of  know- 
ledge, which  has  been  purchased  by  the  joint  labours  of  inquisi- 
tive men  in  all  ages  and  nations,  may  be  drawn  into  the  view 

t  "  So  dose  Ukd  immediate  a  oonnenon  may  euatom  establish  betwiit  the  very 
word  AnMkHU,  and  the  motions  of  assent  and  revserenoe  in  the  minds  of  some  men." — 
£diu  1710. 
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and  made  the  poseesBion  of  one  single  person.  But  at  the  same 
tin^e  it  must  be  owned  that  most  parts  of  knowledge  have  been 
strangely  perplexed  and  darkened  by  the  abuse  of  words,  and 
general  ways  of  speech  wherein  they  are  delivered.*  Since, 
therefore,  words  are  so  apt  to  impose  on  the  understanding,! 
whatever  ideas  I  consider,  1  shall  endeavour  to  take  them  bare 
and  naked  into  my  view,  keeping  out  of  my  thoughts,  so  far  as 
I  am  able,  those  names  which  lon^  and  constant  use  hath  so 
strictly  united  with  them ;  from  which  I  may  expect  to  derive 
the  following  advantages : — 

XXTT,  Firgt^  I  shiSl  be  sure  to  get  dear  of  all  controversies 
pureb/  verbal;  tlie  springing  up  of  which  weeds  in  almost  all  the 
sciences  has  been  a  main  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  true  and 
sound  knowledge,     ^condlyy  this  seems  to  be  a  sure  way  to  ex-  \ 
tricate  myself  out  of  that  fine  and  subtile  net  of  abstract  ideas,    \ 
which  has  so  miserably  perplexed  and  entangled  the  minds  of   j 
men,  and  that  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  by  how  much  / 
the  finer  and  more  curious  was  the  wit  of  any  man,  by  so  much  / 
the  deeper  was  he  like  to  be  ensnared,  and  faster  held  therein/ 
ITdrdfy,  so  long  as  I  confine  my  thoughts  to  my  own  ideas  di- 
vested of  words,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  easily  mistaken.     The 
objects,  I  consider,  I  clearly  and  adequately  know.     I  cannot  be 
deceived  in  thinking  I  have  an  idea  which  I  have  not.     It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  imagine,  that  any  of  my  own  ideas  are  like  or 
unlike,  that  are  not  truly  so.     To  discern  the  agreements  or  dis-    - 
agreements  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  any  compound  idea,  and  what  not,  there  is  nothing 
more  requisite,  than  an  attentive  perception  of  what  passes  in 
my  own  understanding. 

XXIIL  But  the  attainment  of  all  tfiese  advantages  doth  pre^ 
suppose  an  entire  deliverance  from  the  deception  of  words,  which  I 
dare  hardly  promise  myself;  so  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  dissolve  a 
union  so  early  begun,  and  confirmed  by  so  long  a  habit  as  that 
betwixt  words  ^and  ideas.  [Which  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  increased  by  the  doctrine  of  abstraction.  For  so  long 
as  men  thought  abstract  ideas  were  annexed  to  their  words,  it 
doth  not  seem  strange  that  they  should  use  words  for  ideas :  it 
being  found  an  impracticable  thing  to  lay  aside  the  word,  and 
retain  the  abstract  idea  in  the  mind,  which  in  itself  was  perfectly 
inconcewableJ\  This  seems  to  me  the  principal  cause,  why  th6se 
men  who  have  so  emphaticalljr  recommended  to  others  the  laying 
aside  all  use  of  words  in  their  meditations,  and  contemplating 
their  bare  ideas,  have  yet  failed  to  perform  it  themselves.     Of 

*  "  That  it  may  almost  be  made  a  question,  whether  language  has  contributed  more 
to  the  hindrance  or  advancement  of  the  sciences." — Edit.  1710. 

t  "  I  am  resolved  in  my  inquiries  to  make  as  little  use  of  them  as  poflsibly  I  can." 
—Edit  1710. 
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late  many  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  absuH  opinions  and 
insignificant  disputes,  which  grow  out  of  the  abuse  of  words. 
And  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils  they  advise  well,  that  we  at- 
tend to  the  ideas  signified,  and  draw  on  our  attention  from  the 
words  which  signify  them.  [But  how  good  soever  this  advice 
may  be  they  have  given  others,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  have  a 
due  regard  to  it  themselves,  so  long  as  they  thought  (I)  the  only 
immediate  use  of  words  was  to  signify  ideas,  and  tnat  (2)  the 
immediate  signification  of  every  genersd  name  was  a  determinate, 
abstract  idea. 

XXIY.  TSui  these  being  known  to  be  mistakeSy  a  man  may  with 
greater  ease  prevent  his  being  imposed  on  ly  words.  He  that  knows 
he  has  no  other  than  particular  ideas,  will  not  puzzle  himself  in 
vain  to  find  dut  and  conceive  the  abstract  idea,  annexed  to  any 
name.  And  he  that  knows  names  do  not  always  stand  for  ideas, 
will  spare  himself  the  labour  of  looking  for  ideas,  where  there 
are  none  to  be  had.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished  that  every 
one  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours,  to  obtain  a. clear  view  of 
the  ideas  he  would  consider,  separating  from  them  all  that  dress 
and  encumbrance  of  words  which  so  much  contribute  to  blind 
the  judgment  and  divide  the  attention.  In  vain  do  we  extend 
our  view  into  the  heavens,  and  pry  into  the  entrails  of  the  earth ; 
in  vain  do  we  consult  the  writings  of  learned  men,  and  trace  the 
dark  footsteps  of  antiquity ;  we  need  only  draw  the  curtain  of 
words,  to  behold  the  rairest  tree  of  knowledge,  whose  fruit  is 
excellent,  and  within  the  reach  of  our  hand. 

XXV.  Unless  we  take  care  to  clear  the  Jirst  principles  ofknow^ 
ledge^from  the  embarrass  and  delusion  of  words^  we  may  make,  in- 
finite reasonings  upon  them  to  no  purpose :  we  may  draw  conse- 
quences from  consequences,  and  be  never  the  wiser.  The  further 
we  go,  we  shall  only  lose  ourselves  the  more  irrecoverably,  and 
be  the  deeper  entangled  in  difficulties  and  mistakes.  Whoever 
therefore  designs  to  read  the  following  sheets,  I  entreat  him  to 
make  my  words  the  occasion  of  his  own  thinking,  and  endeavour 
to  attain  the  same  train  of  thoughts  in  reading,  that  I  had  in 
writing  them.  By  this  means  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  discover 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  I  say.  He  will  be  out  of  all  danger 
of  being  deceived  by  my  words,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
led  into  an  error  by  considering  his  own  naked,  undii^ruised  ideaa 
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I.  Objects  of  human  knowledge. — [It  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
takes  a  sarvej  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  that  they 
are  either  idea»  actually  (1)  imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else  sucn 
as  are  (2)  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations 
of  the  mind,  or  lastly,  ideas  (3)  formed  by  help  of  memory  and 
imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  representing 
those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways.  J  By  sight  1 
have  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours  with  their  several  degrees 
and  variations.  By  touch  I  perceive,  for  example,  hard  and  soft, 
heat  and  cold,  motion  and  resistance,  and  of  all  these  more  and 
less  either  as  to  quantity  or  degree.  Smelling  furnishes  me 
with  odours ;  the  palate  witih  tastes ;  and  hearing  conveys  sounds 
to  the  mind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  composition.  And 
as  several  of  these  are  observed  to  accompany  each  other,  they 
come  to  be  marked  by  one  name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one 
thing.  ItS"  Thus,  for  example,  a  certain  colour,  taste,  smell, 
figure,  and  consistence  having  been  observed  to  go  together,  are 
accounted  one  distinct  thing,  signified  by  the  name  apple. 
Other  collections  of  ideas  constitute  a  stone,  a  tree,  a  book,  and 
the  like  sensible  things;  which,  as  they  are  pleasing  or  disagree- 
able, excite  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  and  so  forth. 

II.  Mind — spirit — souL — ^But  besides  all  that  endless  variety 
of  ideas  or  objects  of  knowledge,  there  is  likewise  something 
which  knows  or  perceives  them,  and  exercises  divers  operations, 
as  willing,  imagining,  remembering  about  them.  This  perceiving, 
active  being  is  what  I  call  mind,  spirit,  soul,  or  myself.  By 
which  words  I  do  not  denote  any  one  of  my  ideas,  but  a  thing 
entirely  distinct  from  them,  wherein  they  exist,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  whereby  they  are  perceived ;  for  the  existence  of  an 
idea  consists  in  being  perceived. 
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IIL  Haw  far  the  assent  of  the  vulgar  concedecL — [That  neither 
our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination, 
exist  without  the  mind,  is  what  every  body  vnll  allow,']  And  (to 
me)  it  seems  no  less  evident  that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas 
imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together 
(that  is,  whatever  objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist  otherwise 
than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  [I  tUnk  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge may  be  obtained  of  this,  by  any  one  that  shall  attend  to 
w/iat  is  meant  hy  the  term  exists  when  applied  to  sensible  things. 
The  table  I  write  on,  I  say,  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it ; 
and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning 
thereby  that  Jf  I  was  in  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that 
some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it]  *  There  was  an 
odour,  that  is,  it  was  smelled ;  there  was  a  sound,  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  heard ;  a  colour  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  sight 
or  touch.  This  is  all  that  1  can  understand  by  these  and  the 
like  expressions.  For  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  exis- 
tence of  unthinking  things  without  any  relation  to  their  being 
perceived,  that  seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  per^ 
dpiy  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence,  out  of  the 
minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them. 

IV.  TTie  vulgar  opinion  involves  a  contradiction. — ^It  is  indeed 
an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst  men,  that  housesf,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  objects  have  an  existence 
natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  under- 
standing. But  with  how  great  an  assurance  and  acquiescence 
soever  this  principle  may  be  entertained  in  the  world ;  yet  who- 
ever shall  find  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in  question,  may,  if  I 
mistake  not,  perceive  it  to  involve  a  mamfest  contradiction. 
\  For  what  are  the  forementioned  objects  but  the  things  we  per- 
ceive by  sense,  and  what  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  ideas  or 
sensations ;  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of  these 
or  any  combination  of  them  should  exist  unperceiyed?] 

V.  Cau^  of  this  prevalent  error, — [If  we  throughly  examine 
this  tenet,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  at  bottom  to  depend  on  the 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  For  can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of 
abstraction  than  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible  objects 
from  their  being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  un- 
perceived?]  Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and 
figures,  in  a  word  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they  but 
so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ; 
and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from 
perception  ?  For  my  part  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from 
itself.  I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts  or  conceive  apart 
from  each  other  those  thii^s  which,  perhaps,  I  never  perceived 
by  sense  so  divided.     #^  Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of  a  human 

*  First  argument  in  support  of  the  author's  theory. 
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body  without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of  a  rose  without 
thiiudiig  on  the  rose  itself.  So  far  I  will  not  deny  I  can  ab- 
stract,^ if  that  may  properly  be  called  abstracUony  which  extends 
only  to  the  conceivmg  separately  such  objects  as  it  is  possible 
may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder.  But  my  con- 
ceiving or  imagining  power  does  not  extend  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  real  existence  or  perception.  Hence  as  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  see  or  feel  any  thing  without  an  actual  sensation  of 
that  thing,  so  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts 
any  sensible  thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  per- 
ception of  it.* 

YL  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind, 
that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.     Such  I  take 
this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and 
furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose 
the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without 
a  mind,  that  their  being  (esse)  is  to  be  perceived  or  known ;  that^/ 
consequently  so  long  as  they  are  not  actbally  perceived  by  me,  I    j^ 
or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit^  Y  "^ 
they  must  either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  j 
mind  of  some  eternal  spirit:  it  being  perfectly  imintelligible  and*^ 
involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstraction,  to  attribute  to  any 
single  part  of  them  an  e:!dstence  independent  of  a  spiritf     To 
be  convinced  of  which,  the  reader  need  only  reflect  and  trj  to 
separate  in  his  own  thoughts  the  being  of  a  sensible  thing  firom 
its  being  perceived. 

VII.  Second  argumentX — [From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows, 
there  is  not  caw  other  substance  than  spi7it,  or  that  which  per- 
ceives.] But  K>r  the  fuller  proof  of  this  point,  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, the  sensible  qualities  are  colour,  figure,  motion,  smell, 
taste,  and  such  like,  that  is,  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense.  [Now 
for  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving  thing,  is  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction ;  for  to  have  an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive :  that  there- 
fore wherein  colour,  figure,  and  the  like  quaUties  exist,  must  per- 
ceive them ;  hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance 
or  substratum  of  those  ideas.] 

VIII.  Objection. — Answer. — [But  say  you,  though  the  ideas 
themselves  do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  there  may  be 

,  things  Uke  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which 
/,  >  '  'things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance.]  [I 
,^     \^  answer,  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea ;   a  colour  or 

'  ^\  •  "  In  trath  the  object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same  thing,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
:'     /  abstracted  from  each  other."— Edit.  1710.  1 

*  f  "  To  make  Uiis  appear  with  all  the  light  and  evidence  of  an  axiom,  it  seems  suffi- 
- 1  *  "^  cient  if  I  can  but  awaken  the  reflection  of  the  reader,  that  he  may  take  an  impartial  view 
'     -  '  of  his  own  meaning,  and  turn  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  itself,  nree  and  disenga^  from 

>  all  embarrass  of  words  and  prepossession,  in  fiivour  of  received  mistakes." — Edit.  1710. 
.  ' '  X  Vide  sect.  iii.  and  xzv. 
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figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  figure.  If  we 
look  but  ever  bo  little  into  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  conceive  a  likeness  except  only  between  our  ideas.] 
[Again,  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals  or  external 
things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or  representations,  be 
themselves  perceivable  or  no  ?  if  they  are,  then  they  are  ideasy 
and  we  have  gained  our  point ;  but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I 
appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense,'  to  assert  a  colour  is  like 
something  which  is  invisible ;  hard  or  soft,  like  something  which 
is  intangible;  and  so  of  the  rest.] 

IX.  The  philosophical  notion  of  matter  involves  a  contradiction. 
— Some  there  are  who  make  a  distinction  betwixt  primary  and 
secondary  qualities:  by  the  former,  they  mean  extension,  ^^re, 
motion,  rest,  solidity  or  impenetrability,  and  number:  by  the 
latter  diey  denote  aU  other  sensible  qualities,  as  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  and  so  fortL  The  ideas  we  have  of  these  they  acknow- 
ledge not  to  be  the  resemblances  of  any  thing  existing  without 
the  mind  or  unperceived ;  but  they  wUl  have  our  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or  images  of  things  which  exist 
without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance  which  they  call 

fmatter.  [By  matter  therefore  we  are  to  understand  an  mert, 
/  senseless  substance,  in  which  extension,  figure  and  motion,  do 
I  actually  std^sist  But  it  is  evident  firom  what  we  have  alrea^ 
/  shown,  that  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  are  only  ideas  existing 
in  the  mindy  and  that  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
idea,  and  that  consequently  Qcither  they  nor  their  archetypes 
can  exist  in  an  unperceiviny  substance.]  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  very  notion  of  what  is  called  matter,  or  corporeal  substancSj 
involves  a  contradiction  in  it.* 

X.  Argumentum  ad  hominem, — They  who  assert  that  figure, 
motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  primary  or  original  qualities,  do  exist 
without  the  mind,  in  unthinking  substances,  do  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  colours,  sounds,  heat,  cold,  and  such  like 
secondary  qualities,  do  not,  which  they  tell  us  are  sensations 
existing  in  the  mind  alone,  that  depend  on  and  are  occasioned  by 
the  different  size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter.  This  they  take  for  an  undoubted  truth,  whicn  they  can 
demonstrate  beyond  all  exception.  [Now  if  it  be  certain,  that 
those  original  qualities  are  inseparably  united  with  the  other 
sensible  qualities^  and  not,  even  m  thought,  capable  of  being 
abstracted  from  them,  it  plainly  follows  that  they  exist  only  in 
the  mind*    But  I  desire  any  one  to  reflect  and  try,  whether  he 

*  "  Insomncli  that  I  should  not  think  it  neoeasaiy  to  ipend  more  time  in  exposing 
its  absurdity.  But  because  the  tenet  of  the  existence  of  matter  seems  to  have  taken  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  draws  after  it  so  many  ill  consequences,  I 
choose  rather  to  be  thought  prolix  and  tedious,  than  omit  any  thing  that  might  condnoa 
to  the  full  discovery  and  extirpation  of  that  prejudice." — Edit.  1710. 
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cam,  Im  any  abstraction  of  thought,  conceive  the  extension  and  \ 


motion  of  a  body,  without  all  other  sensible  qualities.]  For  mj 
own  part,  I  see  evidently  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  iframe  an 
idea  of  a  body  extended  and  moved,  but  I  must  withal  give  it 
some  colour  or  other  sensible  quality  which  is  acknawledffed  to 
exist  only  in  the  mind.  In  short,  extension,  figure,  and  motion, 
abstracted  from  all  other  qualities,  are  inconceivable.  Where 
therefore  the  other  sensible  qualities  are,  there  must  these  be 
also,  to  wit,  in  the  mind  and  nowhere  else. 

XI.  A  second  argumentum  ad  hammenu — [Again,  great  and 
tmaUy  swift  and  shw^  are  allowed  to  exist-  no  where  without  the 
ndndy  being  entirely  relative  sjid  changing  as  the  frame  or  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  sense  varies.  The  extension  therefore 
which  exists  without  the  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  small,  the 
motion  neither  swift  nor  slow,  that  is,  they  are  nothing  at  all. 
But,  say  you,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and  motion  in 
general :  thus  we  see  how  much  the  tenet  of  extended,  moveable 
substances  existing  without  the  mind,  depends  oa  that  strange 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.']  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how 
nearly  the  vague  and  indeterminate  description  of  matter  or 
corporeal  substance,  which  the  modem  philosophers  are  run  into 
by  their  own  principles,  resembles  that  antiquated  and  so  much 
ridiculed  notion  oi  materia  prima^  to  be  met  with  in  Aristotle  and 
his  followers.  [Without  extension  solidity  cannot  be  conceived; 
since  therefore  it  has  been  shown  that  extension  exists  not  in  an 
unthinking^  substance^  the  same  must  also  be  true  of  solidity.] 

XII.  [That  number  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  even 
though  the  other  qualities  be  allowed  to  exist  without,  will  be 
evident  to  whoever  considers,  that  the  same  thins  bears  a  differ- 
ent denomination  of  number,  as  the  mind  views  it  with  different 
respects.]  Thus,  the  same  extension  is  one,  or  three,  or  thirty- 
six,  according  as  the  mind  considers  it  with  reference  to  a  yai^, 
a  foot,  or  an  inch.  Number  is  so  visibly  relative,  and  dependent 
on  men's  understanding,  that  it  is  strange  to  think  how  any  one 
should  give  it  an  absolute  existence  without  the  mind.  We  say, 
one  bo<^,  one  p^e,  one  line ;  all  these  are  equally  units,  though 
some  contain  several  of  the  others.  And  in  each  instance  it  is 
plain,  the  unit  relates  to  some  particular  combination  of  ideas 
arbitrarily  put  together  by  the  mind. 

XTTL  Unity y  1  know,  some  wiU  have  to  be  a  simple  or  uneom^ 
pounded  idea,  accompanying  all  other  ideas  into  the  mind.  That 
I  have  any  such  idea,  answering  the  word  umty,  I  do  not  find ; 
and  if  I  had,  methinks  I  could  not  miss  finding  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  tibe  most  familiar  to  my  understanding,  since 
it  is  said  to  accompany  all  other  ideas,  and  to  be  perceived  by  all 
t^e^Tfays  of  sensation  and  reflection.  To  say  no  more^  it  is  an 
fibstract  idea. 
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XIV.  A  third  argumenJlum  ad  kaminem. — ^I  shall  {urtb|pr  add, 
that  after  the  same  manner  as  modem  philosophers  prove  certain 
sensible  qualities  to  have  no  existence  m  matter,  or  without  the 
mind,  the  same  thing  may  be  likewise  proved  of  all  other  sensible 
qualities  whatsoever.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  heat  and 
cold  are  affections  only  of  the  mind,  and  not  at  all  patterns  of 
real  beings,  existing  in  the  corporeal  substances  which  excite 
them,  for  that  the  same  body  which  appears  cold  to  one  hand, 
seems  warm  to  another.  [Now  why  may  we  not  as  well  argue 
that  figure  and  extension  are  not  patterns  or  resemblances  of 
qualities  existing  in  matter,  because  to  the  same  eye  at  different 
stations,  or  eyes  of  a  different  texture  at  the  same  station,  they 
.appear  various,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  images  of  any  thing 
settled  and  determinate  unthaut  the  mindfl  Again,  it  is.  proved 
that  sweetness  is  not  really  in  the  sapid  thing,  because,  the  thing 
remaining  unaltered,  the  sweetness  is  changed  into  bitter,  as  in 
case  of  a  fever  or  otherwise  vitiated  palate.  Is  it  not  as  reason- 
able to  say,  that  motion  is  not  without  the  mind,  since  if  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind  become  swifter,  the  motion,  it  is 
acknowledged,  shall  appear  slower  without  any  alteration  in  any 
external  object. 

XY.  Not  conclusive  as  to  extension. — ^In  short,  let  anyone  con- 
sider those  arguments  which  are  thought  manifestly  to  prove 
that  colours  and  tastes  exist  only  in  tlie  mind,  and  he  shall  find 
they  may^  with  equal  force  be  brought  to  prove  the  same  thins 
of  extension,  figure,  and  motion.  [Though  it  must  be  confessed, 
this  method  of  arguing  doth  not  so  much  prove  that  there  is  no 
extension  or  colour  in  an  outward  object,  as  that  we  do  not  know 
by  sense  which  is  the  true  extension  or  colour  of  the  object.] 
But  the  ai^uments  foregoing  plainly  show  it  to  be  impossible 
that  any  colour  or  extension  at  all,  or  other  sensible  quality 
whatsoever,  should  exist  in  an  uaihxnMng  subject  without  the 
mind,  or  in  truth,  that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  an  out- 
ward object. 

X  YI.  But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  received  opinion.  It  is 
said  extension  is  a  mode  or  accident  of  matter^  %nd  that  matter  is 
the  substratum  that  supports  it.  Now  I  desire  that  you  would 
explain  what  is  meant  by  matter's  supporting  extension:  say  you, 
I  have  no  idea  of  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  expltun  it  I 
answer,  though  you  have  no  positive,  yet  if  vou  have  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  you  must  at  least  have  a  relative  idea  of  matter; 
though  you  know  not  what  it  is,  yet  you  must  be  supposed  to 
know  what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents,  and  what  is  meant  by 
its  supporting  them.  It  is  evident  support  cannot  here  be  taken 
in  its  usual  or  literal  sense,  as  when  we  say  that  pillars  support 
a  building :  in  what  sense  therefore  must  it  be  taken  ?* 

*  "  For  my  part,  I  am  Dot  able  to  discover  any  sense  at  all  that  can  be  applicable  to 

it."-~Edit.  1710. 
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XVIL  Fhilosophical  meaning  of  ^*  material  substance^  divisible 
into  two  parts. — [if  we  inqaire  into  what  the  most  accurate  phi-  7 
losophers  declare  themselves  to  mean  by  material  substance^  we 
shall  find  them  acknowledge,  they  have  no  other  meaning  an- 
nexed to  those  sounds,  but  the  idea  of  being  in  general^  together 
toith  the  relative  notion  of  its  supporting  accidents.']  The  general 
idea  of  being  appeareth  to  me  the  most  abstract  and  incompre- 
hensible of  all  other ;  and  as  for  its  supporting  accidents,  this,  as 
we  have  just  now  observed,  cannot  be  understood  in  the  common 
sense  of  those  words ;  it  must  therefore  be  taken  in  some  other 
sense,  but  what  that  is  they  do  not  explain.  [So  that  when  I 
consider  the  two  parts  or  branches  which  make  the  significa- 
tion of  the  words  material  substance^  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
distinct  meaning  annexed  to  them.]  But  why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  any  further,  in  discussing  this  material  substratum  or 
support  of  figure  and  motion,  and  other  sensible  qualities  ?  does 
it  not  suppose  they  have  an  existence  without  the  mind  ?  and  is 
not  this  a  direct  repugnancy,  and  altogether  inconceivable  ? 

XVIIL   The  existence  of  external  bodies  wants  proof — [But 
though  it  were  possible  that  solid,  figured,  moveable  substances         V^ 
may  exist  without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  the  ideas  we  have 
of  bodies,  yet  ho/w  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  this  f  either  we 
must  know  it  by  sense,  or  by  reason.]     [As  for  our  senses,  by 
them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations^  ideas,  or 
those  things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  them 
what  you  will:   but  they  do  not  inform  us  that  things  exist 
without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like  to  those  which  are  per- 
ceived]    This   the   materialists  themselves  acknowledge.     It 
remains  therefore  that  if  we  have  anv  knowledjge  at  all  of  ex- 
ternal thiz^  it  must  be  by  reason^  inferring  their  existence  from  ^ 
what  is  immediately  perceived  by  sense.     [But  (I  do  not  see) 
what  reason  can  induce  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  bodies 
without  the  mind,  from  what  we  perceive,  since  the  very  patrons  y 
of  matter  themselves  do  not  pretend,  there  is  any  necessary  con^  i 
nexion  betwixt  them  and  our  ideas,     I  say,  it  is  granted  on  all  \ 
hands  (and  what  happens  in  dreams,  frenzies,  and  the  like,  puts     j 
it  beyond  dispute)  that  it  is  possible  we  might  be  effected  with  all    J 
the  ideas  we  have  now,  though  no  bodies  existed' without,  resembKngy 
thenu]     Hence  it  is  evident  the  supposition  of  external  bodies  is 
not  necessary  for  the  producing  our  ideas :  since  it  is  granted 
they  are  produced  sometimes,  and  might  possibly  be  produced 
always,  in  the  same  order  we  see  them  in  at  present,  without 
their  concurrence. 

XTX.  The  existence  of  external  bodies  affords  iw  explication  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  ideas  are  produced. — ^But  though  we 
might  possibly  have  all  our  sensations  without  them,  yet  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of 
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their  productiony  b^  Bnpposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and  so  it  might  be  at  least  probable  there 
are  such  things  as  bodies  that  excite  their  ideas  in  our  minds. 
[Bat  neither  can  this  be  said;  for  though  we  ^ve  the  materialists 
their  external  bodies,  they,  by  their  own  confession,  are  never 
the  nearer  knowing  how  our  ideas  are  produced:  since  they  own 
themselves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  body  can  ad 
upon  spirtty  or  how  it  is  possible  it  should  imprint  any  idea  in  the 
mind.1  Hence  it  is  evident,  the  production  of  ideas  or  sensa* 
tions  m  our  minds,  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose 
matter  or  corporeal  substances,  since  that  is  acknowledged  to  re- 
main  equally  iriexpUcable  toith  or  without  this  supposition.  [If 
therefore  it  were  possible  for  bodies  to  exist  without  the  mind, 
yet  to  hold  they  do  so  must  needs  be  a  very  precarious  opinion ; 
since  it  is  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  at  all,  that  God  has  \ 
created  innumerable  beings  that  are  entire^  useless^  and  serve  to  ) 
no  manner  of  purpose.  '^ 

XX.  DUemmcu — ^In  short,  if  there  were  external  bodies,  it  is 
impossible  we  should  ever  come  to  know  it ;  and  if  there  were 
not,  we  might  have  the  very  same  reasons  to  think  there  were 
that  we  have  now.  [Suppose,  what  no  one  can  deny  possible, 
an  intelligence,  without  the  help  of  external  bodies,  to  be  affected 
with  the  same  train  of  sensations  or  ideas  that  you  are,  imprinted 
in  the  same  order  and  with  like  vividness  in  his  mind.  I  ask, 
whether  that  intelligence  hath  not  all  the  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  corporeal  substances,  represented  by  his  ideas,  and 
exciting  them  in  his  mind,  that  you  can  possibly  have  for  be- 
lieving the  same  thing?]  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question; 
which  one  consideration  is  enough  to  make  any  reasonable  per- 
ron suspect  the  strength  of  whatever  arguments  he  may  think 
himself  to  have  for  the  existence  of  bodies  without  the  mind. 

XXI.  [Were  it  necessary  to  add  any  further  proof  against 
the  existence  of  mattery  after  what  has  been  said,  I  could  instance 
several  of  those  errors  and  difficulties  6iot  to  mention  impieties) 
which  have  sprung  from  that  tenet.}  It  has  occasioned  number- 
less controversies  and  disputes  in  pnilosophy,  and  not  a  few  of 
greater  moment  in  religion.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  them  in  this  place,  as  well  because  I  think  arguments  d  poste^ 
riori  are  unnecessary  for  confirming  what  has  been,  if  I  mistake 
not,  sufficiently  demonstrated  &  prioriy  as  because  I  shall  here- 
after find  occasion  to  s^  somewhat  of  tEem. 

XXII.  I  am  afraid  1  have  given  cause  to  think  me  needlessly 
prolix  in  handling  this  subject  For  to  what  purpose  is  it  to 
dilate  on  that  which  may  be  demonstrated  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  least 
reflection?  it  is  but  looking  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  so 
trying  whether  you  can  conceive  it  possible  for  a  sound,  or  figure. 
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or  motion,  or  colour,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived. 
This  easy  trial  may  make  you  see,  that  what  you  contend  for  is 
a  downright  contradiction.  Insomuch  that  I  am  content  to  put 
the  whole  upon  this  issue ;  if  you  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for 
one  extended  moveable  substance,  or  in  general,  for  any  one  idea, 
or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  to  exist  othemise  than  in  a'mind  per- 
ceiving  it,  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  cause :  and  as  for  all  that 
compages  of  external  bodies  which  you  contend  for,  I  shall  grant 
you  its  existence,  though  (1)  you  cannot  either  give  me  any  reason 
why  you  believe  it  exists^  or  (2)  assign  any  tise  to  it  when  it  is  sup^ 
posed  to  exisff  I  say,  the  bare  possibility  of  your  opinion's  being 
true,  shall  pass  for  an  argument  that  it  is  so4 

XXTIL  [But  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to 
imagine  trees,  for  instance,  in  a  park,  or  books  existing  in  a  closet, 
and  nobody  by  to  perceive  them.  I  answer,  you  may  so,  there^ 
is  no  difficulty  in  it]  :  [but  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more 
than  framing  in  your  mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books  and 
trees,  and  at  the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of  any  one 
that  may  perceive  them  ?  but  do  not  you  yourself  perceive  or  think 
of  (hem  an  the  while  f'\  this  therefore  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
it  only  shows  you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or  forming  ideas 
in  vour  mind ;  [but  it  doth  not  show  that  you  can  conceive  it  pos- 
sible the  objects  of  your  thought  may  exist  without  the  mind : 
to  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive  them  existing  un^ 
conceived  or  unthought-ofy  which  is  a  manifest  repugnancy,"]  [When 
we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive  the  existence  of  external  bodies, 
we  are  all  the  while  only  contemplating  our  own  ideas.  But  the 
mind,  taking  no  notice  of  itself,  is  deluded  to  think  it  can  and 
doth  conceive  bodies  existing  unthought-of  or  without  the  mind ; 
though  at  the  same  time  they  ate  apprehended  by  or  exist  in  it- 
self.] A  little  attention  will  discover  to  any  one  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  what  is  here  said,  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  insist 
on  any  other  proofs  against  the  existence  of  material  substance. 

XXIY.  The  absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things  are  words 
without  a  meaning.— It  is  very  obvious,  upon  the  least  inquiry  into 
our  own  thoughts,  to  know  whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  absolute  existence  of  sensible  objects  in 
themselves  or  without  the  mind.  To  me  it  is  evident  those  words 
mark  out  either  a  direct  contradiction,  or  else  nothing  at  all.  And 
to  convince  others  of  this,  I  know  no  readier  or  fairer  way,  than 
to  entreat  they  would  calmly  attend  to  their  own  thoughts :  and 
if  by  this  attention  the  emptiness  or  repugnancy  of  those  expres- 
sions does  appear,  surely  nothing  more  is  requisite  for  their  con- 
viction.    It  is  on  this  therefore  that  I  insist,  to  wit,  that  the 

*  Vide  sect.  Iviii.  t  Vide  sect.  Ix. 

X  i.  e.  Although  your  argument  be  deficient  in  the  two  requisites  of  an  hypothesis. 
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absohite  existence  of  unthinking  things  are  words  without  a 
meaning,  or  which  include  a  contradiction.  This  is  what  I  repeat 
and  inculcate,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive  thoughts 
of  the  reader. 
H  XXV.  Third  argument'* — Refutation  of  Locke. — {AU  our 
ideas,  sensations,  or  tne  things  which  we  perceive,  bj  whatsoever 
names  they  may  be  distinguished,  are  visibly  inactive ;  there  is 
nothing  of  power  or  agency  included  in  them.  So  that  one  idea 
or  object  of  thought  cannot  produce^  or  make  any  alteration  in 
anotherJ]  To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  there  is  nothing 
else  requisite  but  a  bare  observation  of  our  ideas.  For  since 
they  and  every  part  of  them  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  perceived.  But  who- 
ever shall  attend  to  nis  ideas,  whether  of  sense  or  reflection,  will 
not  perceive  in  them  any  power  or  activitv ;  there  is  therefore 
no  such  thing  contidned  in  them.  A  little  attention  will  dis- 
cover to  us  that  the  very  being  of  an  idea  implies  passiveness 
and  inertness  in  it,  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  idea  to 
do  any  thing,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing : 
neither  can  it  be  the  resemblance  or  pattern  of  any  active  being, 
as  is  evident  from  Sect.  viii.  [Whence  it  plainly  follows  that 
exteufflon,  figure,  and  motion,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  sensa- 
tions. To  say,  therefore,  that  these  are  the  effects  of  powers 
resulting  from  the  configuration,  number,  motion,  and  size  of 
corpuscles,  must  certainly  be  false.]! 
f'  SIXVL  Cause  of  idme. — ^We  perceive  a  continual  succession 
of  ideas,  somfe  are  anew  excited,  others  are  changed  or  totally 
)  disappear.  There  is  therefore  some  cause  of  these  ideas  whereon 
they  depend,  and  which  produces  and  changes  them.  That  this 
cause  cannot  be  any  quaUty  or  idea  or  combination  of  ideas,  is 
dear  from  the  preceding  section.  It  must  therefore  be  a  sub- 
stance ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial substance :  [it  remains  therefore  that  the  cause  of  ideas  is  an 
incorporeal  active  substance  or  spirit.] 

XXYII.  No  idea  of  spirit — A  spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided, 
active  being :  as  it  perceives  ideas,  it  is  called  the  understanding^ 
and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about  them,  it  is  called 
the  wiH  Hence  there  can  be  no  idea  formed  of  a  soul  or  spirit : 
[for  all  ideas  whatever,  being  passive  and  inert  (vide  Sect  xxv.), 
they  cannot  represent  unto  us,  by  way  of  image  or  likeness^  that 
which  acts.]  A  little  attention  wiU  make  it  plain  to  any  one, 
that  to  have  an  idea  which  shall  be  like  that  active  principle  of 
motion  and  change  of  ideas,  is  absolutely  impossible.  [Such  is 
the  nature  of  spirit^  or  that  which  acts,  that  it  cannot  be  of  itself 
perceived  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  prodticeth.']    If  any  man 

*  Vide  sect.  iii.  and  vii  f  Vide  MCt  cii. 
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shall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  delivered,  let  him  but 
reflect  and  try  if  he  can  frame  the  idea  of  any  power  or  active 
being;  and  whether  he  hath  ideas  of  two  principal  powers, 
marked  by  the  names  will  and  understanding^  distinct  from  each 
other  as  well  as  from  a  third  idea  of  substance  or  bein^  in  gene- 
ral, with  a  relative  notion  of  its  supporting  or  being  the  subject 
of  the  aforesaid  powers,  which  is  signified  by  the  name  soul  or 
spirit.  This  is  what  some  hold;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
words  wUl*  souly  spirit,  do  not  stand  for  different  ideas,  or  in 
truth,  for  any  idea  at  all,  but  for  something  which  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  ideas,  and  which  being  an  agent  cannot  be  like  unto, 
or  represented  by,  any  idea  whatsoever.  [Though  it  must  be 
owned  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  some  notion  of  soul,  spirit^ 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  such  as  willing,  loving,  hating, 
inasmuch  as  we  know  or  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words.] 

XXYIII.  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleasure,  ana 
vsury  and  shift  the  scene  as  oft  as  I  think  fit.  It  is  no  more  than 
willing,  and  straightway  this  or  'that  idea  arises  in  my  fancv : 
and  by  the  same  power  it  is  obliterated,  and  n^kes  way  for 
another.  This  making  and  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  pro- 
perly denominate  the  mind  active.  Thus  much  is  certain,  and 
grounded  on  experience :  but  when  we  talk  of  unthinking  agents, 
or  of  exciting  ideas  exclusive  of  volition,  we  only  amuse  our- 
selves with  words.  ^"^ 

XXTX.  Ideas  of  sensation  f  differ  from  those  of  reflection  or 
memory, — [But  whatever  power  I  may  have  over  my  own  thoughts, 
I  find  the  ideas  actuallyperceived  by  sense  have  not  a  like  de- 
pendence on  my  wilL]  When  in  broad  day-light  I  open  my  eyes, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  1  shall  see  or  no,  or  to 
determine  what  particular  objects  shall  present  themselves  to  my 
view ;  and  so  likewise  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  senses,  the 
ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not  creatures  of  my  will.  [There  is 
therrfore  some  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces  them.'] 

aXX  Laws  of  nature, — [The  ideas  of  sense  are  more  strong, 
lively,  and  distinct  than  those  of  the  imagination ;  they  have  like- 
wise a  steadiness,  order,  and  coherence,  and  are  not  excited  at 
random,  as  those  which  are  the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are, 
but  in  a  regular  train  or  series,  the  admirable  connexion  whereof 
sufficiently  testifies  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  author.] 
Now  the  set  rules  or  established  methods,  wlierein  the  mind  use  depend 
on  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of  sense,  are  called  the  laws  of  nature : 
and  these  we  learn  by  experience,  which  teaches  us  that  such  and 
such  ideas  are  attended  with  such  and  such  other  ideas,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things. 

XXXL  Knowledge  of  them  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  worldly 

1     -■    ,;  •"  Undcratanding,  mind."— Edit  1710. 

t  ]8t.  They  do  not  depend  on  the  wilL — 2nd.  They  are  distinct. 
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affaxrs. — [This  gives  ns  a  sort  of  foresight,  whidi  enables  us  to 
r^nlate  our  actions  for  the  benefit  of  life.  And  without  this  we 
should  be  eternally  at  a  loss :  we  could  not  know  how  to  act  any 
thing  that  might  procure  us  the  least  pleasure,  or  remove  the 
least  pain  of  sense.]  That  food  nourishes,  sleep  refreshes,  and 
fire  warms  us;  that  to  sow  in  the  seed-time  is  the  way  to  reap  in 
the  harvest,  and,  in  general,  that  to  obtain  such  or  such  ends,  such 
or  such  means  are  conducive,  all  this  we  know,  not  by  discovering 
any  necessary  connexion  between  our  ideas,  but  only  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  settled  laws  of  nature,  without  which  we  should  be 
all  in  uncertainty  and  c<mfu8ion,  and  a  grown  man  no  more  know 
how  to  manage  himself  in  the  affidrs  of  life  than  an  infant  just 
born. 

XXXIL  And  yet  this  consistent,  uniform  worhing,  which  so 
evidently  displays  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  that  governing 
Spirit  whose  will  constitutes  the  laws  of  nature,  is  so  £&r  from 
leading  our  thoughts  to  him,  that  it  rather  sends  them  a  toandering 
after  second  causes.  [For  when  we  perceive  certain  ideas  of  sense 
constantly  followed  by  other  ideas,  and  we  know  this  is  not  of  our 
own  doing,  we  forthwith  attribute  power  and  agency  to  the  ideas 
themselves,  and  make  one  the  cause  of  another,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  and  unintelligible.]  Thus,  for  example, 
having  observed  that  when  we  perceive  by  sight  a  certain  round 
luminous  figure,  we  at  the  same  time  perceive  by  touch  the  idea 
or  sensation  called  heat,  we  do  from  thence  conclude  the  sun  to  be 
the  cause  of  heat.  And  in  like  manner  perceiving  the  motion 
and  collision  of  bodies  to  be  attended  with  sound,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  latter  an  effect  of  the  former. 

XXXIIL  Of  real  things  and  ideas  or  chimeras* — [The  ideas 
imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the  author  of  nature  are  called  real 
things:  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination,  being  less  regular, 
vivid,  and  constant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or  images  of 
things,  which  they  copy  and  represent.]  But  then  our  sensations, 
be  they  never  so  vivid  and  distinct,  are  nevertheless  ideas,  that  is, 
they  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  perceived  by  it,  as  truly  as  the 
ideas  of  its  own  framing.  The  ideas  of  sense  are  allowed  to  have 
more  reality  in  them,  that  is,  to  be  more  (1)  strong,  (2)  orderly, 
and  (3)  coherent  than  the  creatures  of -the  mind :  but  this  is  no 
ailment  that  they  exist  without  the  mind.  They  are  also  (4)  less 
dependent  on  the  spirit,^  or  thinking  substance  which  perceives 
them,  in  that  they  are  excited  by  the  vrill  of  another  and  more 
powerful  spirit :  yet  still  they  are  ideas,  and  certainly  no  idea, 
whether  faint  or  strong,  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  per- 
ceiving it. 

XXXIV.  First  general  objection. — Answer. — ^Before  we  proceed 

*  Vide  sect  ziiz. — Note. 
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any  further,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in  answering  ob- 
jections which  may  probably  be  made  against  the  principles 
hitherto  laid  down.     In  doing  of  which,  if  I  seem  too  prolix  to 
those  of  quick  apprehensions,  I  hope  it  may  be  pardoned,  since 
all  men  do  not  equally  apprehend  things  of  this  nature ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  be  understood  by  every  one,     [i^Yr*^  then  it  will  be 
objected  that  by  the  foregoing  principles,  all  that  is  real  and  sub- 
stantial  in  nature  is  banished  out  of  the  world :  and  instead  thereof 
a  chimerical  scheme  of  ideas   takes   place.]     All  things    that 
exist,  exist  only  in  the  mind,  that  is,  they  are  purely  notional. 
What  therefore  becomes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars?    What 
must  we  think  of  houses,  rivers,  mountains,  trees,  stones ;  nay, 
even  of  our  own  bodies?    Are  all  these  but  so  many  chimeras 
and  illusions  on  the  fancy  ?     To  all  which,  and  whatever  else  of 
the  same  sort  may  be  objected,  fl  answer,  that  by  the  principles 
premised,   we   are  not  deprived  of  any  one  tmng   in   nature, 
whatever  we  see,  feel,  hear,  or  any  wise  conceive  or  understand, 
remains  as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  as  real  as  ever.     There  is  a 
rerum  natura^  and  the  distinction  between]^realities  and  chimeras 
retains  its  full  force.]    This  is  evident  from  Sect,  xxix.,  xxx.,  and 
xxxiiL,  where  we  have  shown  what  is  meant  by  real  things  in  op- 
position to  cMmeraSy  or  ideas  of  our  own  framing ;  but  tnen  they 
both  equally  exist  in  the  mind,  and  in  that  sense  are  like  idea^, 

XXXV.  The  existence  of  mattery  as  understood  by  philosophers, 
denied* — ^I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thins  that 
we  can  apprehend,  either  by  sense  or  reflection.  Tnat  the  things  I 
see  with  mine  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist, 
I  make  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  existence 
we  deny,  is  that  which  philosophers  call  matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance. And  in  doing  of  this,  there  is  no  damage  done  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss  it.  The  atheist 
indeed  will  want  the  colour  of  an  empty  name  to  support  his  im- 
piety ;  and  the  philosophers  may  possibly  find,  they  nave  lost  a 
great  handle  for  trifling  and  disputation. 

XXXYL  Reality  explained — If  any  man  thinks  this  detracts 
from  the  existence  or  reality  of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  un- 
derstanding what  hath  been  premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could 
think  of.  Take  here  an  abstract  of  what  has  been  said.  [There 
are  spiniaiaLfiubstances,  minds,  or  human  souls,  which  will  or  ex- 
cite ideas  in  themselves  at  pleasure :  but  these  are  faint,  weak, 
and  unsteady  in  respect  of  others  they  perceive  by  sense,  which 
being  impressed  upon  them  according  to  certain  rules  or  laws  of 
nature,  speak  themselves  the  effects  of  a  mind  more  powerful  and 
wise  than  human  spirits.  These  latter  are  said  to  have  more 
reaUty  in  them  than  the  former :  by  which  is  meant  that  they  are 

*  Vide  sect.  Izxziv. 
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affecting,  orderly,  and  distinct,  and  that  they  are  not  fictions  of 
the  mind  perceiving  them.]  And  in  this  sense,  the  sun  that  I  see 
by  day  is  the  real  sun,  and  that  which  I  imagine  by  night  is  the 
idea  of  the  former.  In  the  sense  here  given  of  reaUty^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  vegetable,  star,  mineral,  and  in  general  each  part 
of  the  mundane  system,  is  as  much  a  reed  being  by  our  principles 
as  by  any  other.  Whether  others  mean  any  thing  by  the  term 
recdrty  different  from  what  I  do,  I  entreat  them  to  look  into  their 
own  thoughts  and  see. 

XXXVII.  The  philosophic^  not  the  vulgar  substance^  taken 
away. — [It  will  be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  to  wit, 
that  we  take  away  all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer 
is,  that  if  the  word  substance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a 
combination  of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity, 
weight,  and  the  like :  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  taking  away. 
But  if  it  be  taken  in  a  philosophic  sense,  for  the  support  of  acci- 
dents or  qualities  without  the  mind ;  then  indeed  I  acknowledge 
that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to  take  away  that  which 
never  had  any  existence,  not  even  in  the  imagination.] 

XXXVIII.  But,  say  you,  it  sounds  very  harsh  to  say  we  eat 
and  drink  ideas,  and  are  clothed  with  ideas.  I  acknowledge  it 
does  so,  the  word  idea  not  being  used  in  common  discourse  to 
signify  the  several  combinations  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are 
called  thinas :  and  it  is  certain  that  any  expression  which  varies 
from  the  ramiliar  use  of  language,  will  seem  harsh  and  ridiculous. 
But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  which  in 
other  words  is  no  more  than  to  say,  we  are  fed  and  clothed  with 
those  things  which  we  perceive  immediately  by  our  senses.  The 
hardness  or  softness,  the  colour,  taste,  warmth,  figure,  and  such 
like  qualities,  which  combined  tc^ether  constitute  the  several 
sorts  of  victuals  and  apparel,  have  been  shown  to  exist  only  in 
the  mind  that  perceives  tnem ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
calling  them  tdea^  ;  which  word,  if  it  was  as  ordinarily  used  as 
thing^  would  sound  no  harsher  nor  more  ridiculous  than  it.  I 
am  not  for  disputing  about  the  propriety,  but  the  truth  of  the 
expression.  If  therefore  you  agree  with  me  that  we  eat,  and 
dnnk,  and  are  clad  with  the  immediate  objects  of  sense,  which 
cannot  exist  unperceived  or  without  the  mind ;  I  shall  readily 
grant  it  is  more  proper  or  conformable  to  custom,  that  they 
should  be  called  things  rather  than  ideas. 

XXXIX.  The  term  idea  preferable  to  thing. — If  it  be  de- 
manded why  I  make  use  of  the  word  idea^  and  do  not  rather  in 
compliance  with  custom  call  them  things,  [I  answer,  I  do  it  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  the  term  thing,  in  contradistinction  to 
idea,  is  generally  supposed  to  denote  somewhat  existing  without 
the  mind :  secondly,  because  thing  hath  a  more  comprehensive 
signification  than  idea^  including  spirits,  or  thinking  things,  as 


•  •  •    ' 

.  *  '  * 

*  <  *  * 
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well  as  ideas."]  Since  therefore  the  objects  of  sense  exist  only  in 
the  mind,  and  are  withal  thoughtless  and  inactive,  I  chose  to 
mark  them  by  the  word  ideuy  which  implies  those  properties. 

XL.  TTie  evieknce  of  the  senses  not  discredited. — But,  say  what 
we  can,  some  one  perhaps  may  be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  still 
believe  his  senses,  and  never  suffer  any  arguments,  how  plausible 
soever,  to  prevail  over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so,  assert 
the  evidence  of  sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do 
the  same.  That  what  I  see,  hear,  and  feel  doth  exists  that  is  to 
say,  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own 
being.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  sense  can  be 
alleged  as  a  proof  for  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  is  not 
perceived  by  sense.  We  are  not  for  having  any  man  turn 
scepticj  and  disbelieve  his  senses ;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  them 
all  the  stress  and  assurance  imaginable ;  nor  are  there  any  prin- 
ciples more  opposite  to  scepticism  than  those  we  have  laid  down,* 
as  shall  be  hereafter  clearly  shown. 

XIiI.  Second  objection. — Anstoer, — Secondly,  it  will  be  ejected 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  real  fire,  for  instance,  and 
the  idea  of  fire,  betwixt  dreaming  or  imagining  one's  self  burnt, 
and  actually  being  so :  this  and  the  like  may  be  urged  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  tenets.  [To  all  which  the  answer  is  evident  from 
what  hath  been  already  said,  and  I  shall  only  add  in  this  place, 
that  if  real  fire  be  very  different  from  the  idea  of  fire,  so  also  is 
the  real  pain  that  it  occasions,  very  different  from  the  idea  of  the 
same  pain :  and  yet  nobody  will  pretend  that  real  pain  either  is, 
or  can  possibly  be,  in  an  unperceiving  thing  or  without  the  mind, 
any  more  than  its  idea.] 

XLIL  Third  objection. — Answer.^— ThiTdlj,  it  will  be  objected 
that  we  see  things  actually  without  or  at  a  distance  from  us,  and  \ 
which  consequently  do  not  exist  in  the  mind,  it  being  absurd     | 
that  those  things  which  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  several  miles, 
should  be  as  near  to  us  as  our  own  thoughts.     [In  answer  to 
this,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  in  a  dream  we  do  oft     ' 
perceive  thin^  as  existing  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  yet  for  all  • 
that,  those  things  are  acknowledged  to  have  their  existence  only 
in  the  mind  J  ^ 

XLIII.  But  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  this  point,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  how  it  is  that  we  perceive  distance  and 
things  placed  at  a  distance  by  sight.  For  that  we  should  in 
truth  see  external  space,  and  bodies  actually  existing  iti  it,  some 
nearer,  others  further  off,  seems  to  carry  with  it  some  opposition 
to  what  hath  been  said,  of  their  existing  nowhere  without  the 
mind  The  consideration  of  this  difiSculty  it  was  that  gave  birth 
to  my  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision,  which  was  pub- 

*  They  eitirpate  the  very  root  of  Boepticism,  *'  the  fiUlacy  of  the  senses." — Ed. 
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lished  not  long  since.  [Wherein  it  is  shown  (1)  that  distance  or 
outness  is  neither  immediately  of  itself  perceived  by  sight,  nor  yet 
apprehended  or  judged  of  by  lines  and  angles,  or  any  thing  tiiat 
hath  a  necessary  connexion  with  it:  but  (2)  that  it  is  only 
suyyested  to  our  thoughts,  by  certain  visible  ideas  and  sensations 
attending  vision,  which  in  their  own  nature  have  no  manner  of 
similitu^  or  relation,  either  with  distance,  or  things  placed  at  a 

r   distance.     But  by   a  connexion  taught  us  Ify  experience,  they 

^  ,  come  to  signify  and  suggest  them  to  us,  after  the  same  manner 
;  that  iDords  of  any  language  suggest  the  ideas  they  are  made  to 

1     stand  for.     f3^  Insomuch  that  a  man  bom  blind,  and  afterwards 
made  to  see,  would  not,  at  first  sight,  think  the  things  he  saw  to 

f      be  without  his  mind,  or  at  any  distance  from  him.     See  Sect. 
XLi.  of  the  forementioned  treatise. 

XLIV.  The  ideas  of  sight  and  touch  make  two  species,  en- 
tirely distinct  and  heter<^eneous.  The  former  are  marks  and 
prognostics  of  the  latter.  That  the  proper  objects  of  sight  neither 
exist  without  the  mind,  nor  are  the  images  of  external  things, 
was  shown  even  in  that  treatise.  Though  throughout  the  same, 
the  contrary  be  supposed  true  of  tangible  objects :  not  that  to 
suppose  that  vulgar  error  was  necessary  for  establishing  the  no- 
tions therein  laid  down,  but  because  it  was  beside  my  purpose  to 
examine  and  refute  it  in  a  discourse  concerning  vision,  [po  that 
in  strict  truth  the  ideas  of  sight,  when  we  apprehend  by  them 
distance  and  things  placed  at  a  distance,  do  not  suggest  or  mark 
out  to  us  things  actually  existing  at  a  distance,  but  only  admo- 
nish us  what  ideas  of  touch  wiU  be  imprinted  in  our  minds  at 
such  and  such  distances  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  such  or 
such  actions.]  It  is,  I  say,  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise,  and  in  Sect  GXLVii.,  and 
elsewhere  of  tne  essay  concerning  vision,  that  visible  ideas  are 
the  language  whereby  the  governing  Spirit,  on  who'm  we  de- 
pend, informs  us  what  tangible  ideas  he  is  about  to  imprint 
upon  us,  in  case  we  excite  this  or  that  motion  in  our  own  bodies. 
But  for  a  fuller  information  in  this  point,  I  refer  to  the  essay 
itself. 

XLY.  Fourth  objection,  from  perpetual  anmhilation  and  creation^ 
— Anstoer. — [Fourthly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  from  the  foregoing 
principles  it  follows,  things  are  every  moment  annihilatea  and 
created  anew.]  The  objects  of  sense  exist  only  when  the^  are 
perceived :  the  trees  therefore  are  in  the  garden,  or  the  chaurs  in 
the  parlour,  no  longer  than  while  there  is  somebody  by  to  per- 
ceive them.  Upon  shutting  my  eyes,  all  the  furniture  in  the  room 
is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  barely  upon  opening  them  it  is  again 
created.  [In  answer  to  all  which,  I  refer  the  iisader  to  what  has 
l)een  said  in  Sect  iii.,  iv.,  &c.,  and  desire  he  will  consider  whether 
he  means  any  thing  by  the  actual  existence  of  an  idea,  distinct 
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from  its  being  perceived.]  For  my  part,  after  the  nicest  inquiiy 
I  could  make,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  any  thing  else  is 
meant  by  those  words.  And  I  once  more  entreat  the  reader  to 
sound  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  on 
by  words.  If  he  can  conceive  it  possible  either  for  his  ideas  or 
their  archetypes  to  exist  without  being  perceived,  then  I  give  up 
the  cause :  but  if  he  cannot,  he  will  acknowledge  it  is  unreason- 
able for  him  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  he  knows  not  what,  and 
pretend  to  charge  on  me  as  an  absurdity  the  not  assenting  to 
those  propositions  which  at  bottom  have  no  meaning  in  them. 

XLVL  Argumentum  ad  hominem, — [It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  how  far  the  received  principles  of  philosophy  are  them- 
selves chargeable  with  those  pretended  absurdities.]  [(1)  It  is 
thought  strangely  absurd  that  upon  closing  my  eye-lids  all  the 
visible  objects  round  me  should  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  and  yet 
is  not  this  what  philosophers  commonly  acknowledge  when  they 
agree  on  all  hands,  that  light  and  colours,  which  alone  are  the 
proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  are  mere  sensations,  that 
exist  no  longer  than  they  are  perceived  ?]  [(2)  Again,  it  may 
to  some  perhaps  seem  very  incredible,  that  things  should  be 
every  moment  creating ;  yet  this  very  notion  is  commonly 
taught  in  the  schools.  For  the  schoolmen,  though  they  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  matter,  and  that  the  whole  mundane 
fabric  is  framed  out  of  it,  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it  can- 
not subsist  without  the  divine  conservation,  which  by  them  is 
expounded  to  be  a  continual  creation.] 

aXiVII.  [(3)  Further,  a  little  thought  will  discover  to  us, 
that  though  we  allow  the  existence  of  matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance, yet  it  will  unavoidably  follow  from  the  principles  which 
are  now  genjeraXly  admitted,  that  the  particular  bodies,  of  what 
kind  soever,  do  none  of  them  exist  whilst  they  are  not  perceived.] 
For  (1)  it  is  evident  from  Sect  xi.  and  the  following  sections, 
that  the  matter  philosophers  contend  for  is  an  incomprehensible 
somewhat,  whijch  haih  none  of  those  particular  qualities  whereby 
the  bodies  faJUxna  under  our  senses  are  distinguished  one  from  another, 
(2)  But  to  maxe  this  more  plain,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  now  universally  allowed,  at  least 
by  the  most  approved  and  considerable  philosophers,  who,  on  the 
received  principles,  demonstrate  it  beyond  all  exception.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  each 
particle  of  matter,  which  are  not  perceived  by  sense.  The 
reason,  therefore,  that  any  particular  body  seems  to  be  of  a  finite 
magnitude,  or  exhibits  only  a  finite  number  of  parts  to  sense,  is, 
not  because  it  contains  no  more,  since  in  itself  it  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  parts,  but  because  the  sense  is  not  curate  enough 
to  discern  them.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  sense  is  ren- 
dered more  acute,  it  perceives  a  greater  number  of  parts  in  the 
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object ;  that  is,  the  object  appears  greater,  and  its  figare  varies, 
those  parts  in  its  extremities  which  were  before  unperceivablc, 
appearing  now  to  bound  it  in  very  different  lines  and  angles 
from  those  pereeiyed  by  an  obtuser  sense.  And,  at  length,  after 
various  changes  of  size  and  shape,  when  the  sense  becomes  infi- 
nitely acute,  the  body  shall  seem  infinite.  During  all  which, 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  body,  but  only  in  the  sense.  JEack 
hody^  thereforey  considered  in  itself ^  is  infinitely  extended^  and  conse^ 
qnently  void  of  all  shape  or  figure.  From  which  it  follows,  that 
though  we  should  grant  the  existence  of  matter  to  be  ever  so 
certain,  yet  it  id  withal  as  certain,  the  materialists  themselves 
are  by  their  own  principles  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  neither 
the  particular  bodies  perceived  by  sense,  nor  any  thing  like  them, 
exist  without  the  mind.  [Matter,  I  say,  and  each  particle 
thereof,  is  according  to  them  infinite  and  shapeless,  and  it  is  the 
mind  that  frames  cdl  that  variety  of  bodies  which  compose  the  visible 
world,  any  one  whereof  does  not  exist  longer  than  it  is  perceived,'} 

XLYIIL  If  we  consider  it,  the  objection  proposed  in  Sect 
XLT.  will  not  be  found  reasonably  charged  on  the  principles  we 
have  premised,  so  as  in  truth  to  make  any  objection  at  all  against 
our  notions.  [For  though  we  hold,  indeed,  the  objects  of  sense 
to  be  nothing  else  but  ideas  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  yet 
we  may  not  hence  conclude  they  have  no  existence,  except  only 
while  they  are  perceived  by  us,  since  there  may  be  some  other  spirit 
that  perceives  them,  thouah  we  do  not\  Wherever  bodies  are  said 
to  have  no  existence  without  the  mmd,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  this  or  that  particular  mind,  but  all  minds  whatso- 
ever. It  does  not  therefore  follow  from  the  foregoing  principles, 
that  bodies  are  annihilated  and  created  every  moment,  or  exist 
not  at  all  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  in  them. 

XLIX.  Fifth  objectUm. — Answer. — [Fifthly,  it  may  perhaps 
be  objected,  that  if  extension  and  figure  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it 
follows  that  the  mind  is  extended  and  fibred ;  since  extension  is 
a  mode  or  attribute,  which  (to  speak  with  the  schools)  is  predi- 
cated of  the  subject  in  which  it  exists.]  I  answer,  (1)  Those 
i][ualities  are  in  the  mind  only  as  they  are  perceived  by  it,  that  is, 
not  by  way  of  mode  or  attribute,  but  only  by  way  of  idea ;  and  it 
no  more  follows,  that  the  soul  or  mind  is  extended  because  ex- 
tension exists  in  it  alone,  than  it  does  that  it  is  red  or  blue,  be- 
cause those  colours  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  exist  in  it, 
and  nowhere  else.]  [(2)  As  to  what  philosophers  say  of  sub- 
ject and  mode,  that  seems  very  groundless  and  unintelligible.] 
d^  For  instance,  in  this  proposition,  a  die  is  hard,  extended,  and 
square ;  they  will  have  it  that  the  word  die  denotes  a  subject  or 
substance,  distinct  from  the  hardness,  extension,  and  figure,  which 
are  predicated  of  it,  and  in  which  they  exist.  This  I  cannot 
comprehend :  [to  me  a  die  seems  to  be  nothing  distinct  from  those 
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things  which  are  termed  its  modes  or  accidents.  And  to  say  a 
die  is  hard,  extended,  and  square,  is  not  to  attribute  those  quali- 
ties to  a  subject  distinct  from  and  supporting  them,  but  only  an 
explication  of  the  meaning  of  the  wonl  die.'} 

jL.  Sixth  ohjectumyfrem  natural  philosophy, — Answer, — [Sixthly, 
you  will  say  there  have  been  a  ^eat  many  things  explained  by 
matter  and  motion :  take  away  these,  and  you  destroy  the  whole 
corpuscular  philosophy,  and  undermine  those  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  have  been  applied  with  so  much  success  to  account  for 
the  phenomena,']  In  short,  whatever  advances  have  been  made, 
either  by  ancient  or  modem  philosophers,  in  the  study  of  nature, 
do  all  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  corporeal  substance  or 
matter  doth  really  exist.  To  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  any 
one  phenomenon  explained  on  that  supposition,  which  may  not  as 
well  be  explained  without  it,  as  might  easily  be  made  appear  by 
an  induction  of  particulars,  [To  explain  the  phenomena^  is  all  one 
as  to  show,  why  upon  such  and  such  occasions  we  are  affected 
with  such  and  sucn  ideas.  But  (1)  how  matter  should  operate 
on  a  spirit,  or  produce  any  idea  in  it,  is  what  no  philosopher  will 
pretend  to  explain.  It  is  therefore  evident,  there  can  be  no  use 
of  matter  in  natural  philosophy.]  [Besides,  (2)  they  who  at- 
tempt to  account  for  things,  do  it  not  by  corporeal  substance,  but 
by  figure,  motion,  and  other  qualities,  which  are  in  truth  no  more 
than  mere  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  thing, 
as  hath  been  already  shown.]     See  Sect.  XXY. 

LI.  Seventh  objection, — Ansu>er, — [Seventhly,  it  will  upon  this 
be  demanded  whether  it  does  not  seem  absurd  to  take  away  natural 
causes,  and  ascribe  every  thing  to  the  immediate  operation  of  spirits  f\ 
We  must  no  longer  say  upon  these  principles  that  fire  heats,  or 
water  cools,  but  that  a  spirit  heats,  and  so  forth.  Would  not  a 
man  be  deservedly  laughed  at,  who  should  talk  after  this  manner  ? 
I  answer,  he  would  so  ;  in  such  things  we  ought  to  thxnk  with  the 
learned,  and  meah  toith  the  vulgar.  They  who  to  demonstration 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  do  never- 
theless say  the  sun  rises,  the  sun  sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian : 
and  if  they  affected  a  contrary  style  in  common  talk,  it  would 
without  doubt  appear  very  ridiculous.  A  little  reflection  on 
what  is  here  said  will  make  it  manifest,  that  the  common  use  of 
language  would  receive  no  manner  of  alteration  or  disturbance 
from  the  admission  of  our  tenets. 

LII.  [  J«  the  ordinary  affairs  of  Hfe,  any  phrases  may  be  retained, 
so  long  as  they  excite  m  us  proper  sentiments,  or  dispositions  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  for  our  loell'being,  how  false 
soever  they  may  be,  if  taken  in  a  strict  Bnd  speculative  sense,  Nay 
this  is  unavoidable,  since  propriety  being  regulated  by  custom,  lan- 
guf^e  is  suited  to  the  received  opinions,  which  are  not  always  the 
truest.]     Hence  it  is  impossible,  even  in  the  most  rigid  philoso- 
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phic  reasonings,  so  far  to  alter  the  bent  and  genius  of  the  tongue 
we  speak,  as  never  to  give  a  handle  for  cavillers  to  pretend  diffi- 
culties and  inconsistencies.  But  a  fair  and  ingenuous  reader  will 
collect  the  sense  from  the  scope  and  tenor  and  connexion  of  a 
discourse,  making  allowances  for  those  inaccurate  modes  of  speech 
which  use  has  made  inevitable. 

LIIL  [As  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  corporeal  causes^  this 
has  been  heretofore  maintained  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  as  it 
is  of  late  by  others  among  the  modem  philosophers,  who  though 
they  allow  matter  to  exist,  vet  will  have  God  alone  to  be  the  im- 
mediate efficient  cause  of  all  things.]  These  men  saw,  that 
amongst  all  the  objects  of  sense,  there  was  none  which  had  any 

Swer  or  activity  included  in  it,  and  that  by  consequence  this  was 
:ewise  true  of  whatever  bodies  they  supposed  to  exist  without 
the  mind,  like  unto  the  immediate  objects  of  sense.  [But  then, 
that  they  should  suppose  an  innumerable  multitude  of  created 
beings,  which  they  acknowledge  are  not  capable  of  producing 
any  one  effect  in  nature,  and  which  therefore  are  made  to  no 
manner  of  purpose,  since  Grod  might  have  done  every  thing  as 
well  without  them ;  this  I  say,  though  we  should  allow  it  possi- 
ble, must  yet  be  a  very  unaccountable  and  extravagant  supposi- 
tion.] 

LIV.  Eighth  objection. — Twofold  answer. — [In  the  eighth 
place,  the  universal  concurrent  assent  of  mankind  may  be  thought 
by  some  an  invincible  argument  in  behalf  of  matter,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  external  things.]  Must  we  suppose  the  whole  world 
to  be  mistaken  ?  and  if  so,  what  cause  can  be  assigned  of  so 
wide-spread  and  predominant  an  error?  I  answer,^r«ty  That  upon 
a  narrow  inquiry,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found,  so  many  as  is 
imagined  do  really  believe  the  existence  of  matter  or  things 
without  the  mind.  Strictly  speaking,  to  believe  that  which  in- 
volves a  contradiction,  or  has  no  meaning  in  it,  is  impossible :  and 
whether  the  foregoing  expressions  are  not  of  that  sort,  I  refer  it  to 
the  impartial  examination  of  the  reader.  [In  one  sense  indeed,  men 
may  be  said  to  believe  that  matter  exists,  that  is,  they  ac^  as  if 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  sensations,  which  affects  tnem  every 
moment  and  is  so  nearly  present  to  them,  wei:e  some  senseless, 
unthinking  being.]  But  that  they  should  clearly  apprehend  any 
meaning  marked  by  those  words,  and  form  thereof  a  settled  spe^ 
culative  opinion,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  wherein  men  impose  upon  themselves,  by 
imagining  they  believe  those  propositions  they  have  often  heard, 
though  at  bottom  they  have  no  meaning  in  them. 

L  V.  But  8€condb/y  though  we  should  grant  a  notion  to  be  ever 
so  universally  and  sted£Eistly  adhered  to,  yet  this  is  but  a  weak 
argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever  considers  what  a  vast  number 
of  prejudices  and  false  opinions  are  every  where  embraced  with 
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the  utmost  tenaciousness,  by  the  unreflecting  (which  are  the  far 
greater)  part  of  mankind,  ifg"  There  was  a  time  when  the  an- 
tipodes and  motion  of  the  earth  were  looked  upon  as  monstrous 
absurdities,  even  bj  men  of  learning:  and  if  it  be  considered 
what  a  small  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  we 
shall  find  that  at  this  day,  those  notions  have  gained  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  footing  in  the  world. 

LVL  Ninth  objection, — Answer. — [But  it  is  demanded,  that 
we  assign  a  cause  of  this  prejudice^  and  account  for  its*  obtaining 
in  the  world.     To  this  I  anstoer.  That  men  knowing  they  per-'N^ 
ceived  several  ideas,  whereof  they  themselves  were  not  the  atdhors,  (l 
as  not  being  excited  from  within,  nor  depending  on  the  operation  Vj 
of  their  wills,  this  made  them  maintain,  those  ideas  or  objects  of  ( 
perception  had  an  existence  independent  ofy  and  without  the  mxndy  \ 
without  ever  dreaming  that  a  contradiction  was  involTcdin  those  ^ 
words.]     [But  philosophers  having  plainly  seen  that  the  imme- 
diate objections  of  perception  do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  thei/ 
in  some  degree  corrected  the  mistake  of  the  vulgar,  but  at  the 
same  time  run  into  another  which  seems  no  less  absurd,  to  wit, 
that  there  are  certain  objects  really  existing  without  the  mind,  or 
having  a  subsistence  distinct  from  being  perceived,  of  which  our 
ideas  are  only  images  or  resemblances,  imprinted  by  those  objects 
on  the  mind.]     Ajid  this  notion  of  the  philosophers  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  same  cause  with  the  former,  namely,  their  being  con- 
scious that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  their  own  sensations, 
which  they  evidently  knew  were  imprinted  from  without,  and 
which  therefore  must  have  some  cause  distinct  from  the  minds 
on  which  they  are  imprinted. 

LYIL  But  why  they  should  suppose  the  ideas  of  sense  to  he  «:r- 
cited  in  us  by  things  in  their  likenesSy  and  not  rather  have  recourse 
to  spirit  which  alone  can  act,  may  be  accounted  for,  Uirst,  because 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  repugnancy  there  is,  (l)  as  well  in 
supposing  things  like  unto  our  ideas  existing  without,  as  (2)  attri- 
buting to  them  power  or  activity,]  [Secondly^  because  the  supreme 
spirit,  which  excites  those  ideas  in  our  minck,  is  not  marked  out 
and  limited  to  our  view  by  any  particular  finite  collection  of  sensible 
ideasy  as  human  agents  are  by  their  size,  complexion,  limbs,  and 
motions.]  [And  thirdly^  because  his  operations  are  regular  and 
uniform.]  Whenever  the  course  of  nature  is  interrupted  by  a 
miracle,  men  are  ready  to  own  the  presence  of  a  superior  agent* 
But  when  we  see  things  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  do  not 
excite  in  us  any  reflection;  their  order  and  concatenation,  though 
it  be  an  argument  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
in  their  creator,  is  yet  so  constant  and  familiar  to  us,  that  we  do 
not  think  them  the  immediate  effects  of  9,  free  spirit:  especially 
since  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  acting,  though  it  be  an  im- 
perfection, is  looked  on  as  a  mark  oi  freedom. 
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LVIII.  Tenth  obfectian, — Answer. — Tenthly,  it  will  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  notions  we  advance  are  inconsistent  with  several 
sound  truths  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  l^^  [For  example, 
the  motion  of  the  earth  is  now  universally  admitted  by  astronomers, 
as  a  truth  grounded  on  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  reasons ; 
but  on  the  foregoing  principles,  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  For 
motion  being  only  an  idea,  it  follows  that  if  it  be  not  perceived, 
it  exists  not;  but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived 
by  sense.]  I  answer^  that  tenet,  if  rightly  understood,  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  principles  we  have  premised ;  [for  the 
question,  whether  the  earth  moves  or  no,  amounts  in  reality  to  no 
more  than  this,  to  wit,  whether  we  have  reason  to  conclude  from 
what  hath  been  observed  by  astronomers,  that  if  we  were  placed 
in  such  and  such  circumstances,  and  such  or  such  a  position  and 
distance,  both  from  the  earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive  the 
former  to  move  among  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  appearing  in 
all  respects  like  one  of  them :  and  this,  by  the  established  rules 
of  nature,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  is  reasonably 
collected  from  the  phenomena.] 

LIX.  [We  may,  &om  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  train 
and  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  often  make,  I  wiU  not  say 
uncertain  conjectures,  but  sure  and  well-grounded  predictions, 
concerning  the  ideas  we  shall  be  affected  witn,  pursuant  to  a  great 
train  of  actions,  and  be  enabled  to  pass  a  right  judgment  of  what 
would  have  appeared  to  us,  in  case  we  were  in  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  we  are  in  at  present.]  [Herein  consists  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  which  may  preserve  its  use  and  certainty 
very  consistently  with  what  hath  been  said.]  It  will  be  easy  to 
apply  this  to  whatever  objections  of  the  like  sort  may  be  drawn 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  or  any  other  discoveries  in  astro- 
nomy or  nature. 

La.  Eleventh  objection. — [In  the  eleventh  place,  it  will  be  de- 
manded to  what  purpose  serves  that  curious  organization  of  plants^ 
and  the  admirable  mechanism  in  the  parts  of  animals  f]  Mignt  not 
vegetables  grow,  and  shoot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  animals 
perform  all  their  motions,  as  well  without  as  with  all  that  variety 
of  internal  parts  so  elegantly  contrived  and  put  together,  which 
being  ideas  have  nothing  powerful  or  operative  in  themy  nor  have  any 
necessary  connexion  with  the  effects  ascribed  to  them  f  If  it  be  a  spirit 
that  immecUately  produces  eveiy  effect  by  a  fiat,  or  act  of  his 
will,  we  must  think  all  that  is  fine  and  artificial  in  the  works, 
whether  of  man  or  nature,  to  be  made  in  vain.  |t^  By  this  doc- 
trine, though  an  ar^t  hath  made  the  spring  and  wheels,  and  every 
movement  of  a  watch,  and  adjusted  them  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
knew  would  produce  the  motions  he  designed ;  yet  he  must  think 
all  this  done  to  no  purpose,  and  that  it  is  an  intelligence  which 
directs  the  index,  and  points  to  the  hour  of  the  day.     K  so,  why 
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may  not  the  intelligence  do  it,  without  his  being  at  the  pains  of 
making  the  movements,  and  putting  them  together  ?  Why  does 
not  an  empty  case  serve  as  well  as  another  ?  And  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  whenever  there  is  any  fault  in  the  going  of  a  watch, 
there  is  some  corresponding  disorder  to  be  found  in  the  move- 
ments, which  being  mended  by  a  skilful  hand,  all  is  right  again  ? 

The  like  may  be  said  of  all  the  clock-work  of  nature,  great 
part  whereof  is  so  wonderfully  fine  and  subtile,  as  scarce  to  be 
discerned  by  the  best  microscope.  In  short  it  will  be  asked,  how 
upon  our  principles  any  tolerable  account  can  be  given,  or  any 
final  cause  assigned  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  bodies  and 
machines  framed  with  the  most  exquisite  art,  which  in  the  com- 
mon philosophy  have  very  apposite  uses  assigned  them,  and  serve 
to  explain  abundance  of  phenomena. 

LaT.  Answer. — To  fdl  which  I  answer,  jCr;^,  that  though 
there  were  some  difficulties  relating  to  the  administration  of  pro- 
vidence, and  the  uses  by  it  assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  na- 
ture, which  I  could  not  solve  by  the  foregoing  principles,  yet 
this  objection  could  be  of  small  weight  against  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  those  things  which  may  be  proved  aprioriy  with  the 
utmost  evidence.  Secondly^  but  neither  are  the  received  princi- 
ples free  from  the  like  difficulties ;  for  it  may  still  be  demanded, 
to  what  end  God  should  take  those  round-about  methods  of 
efiecting  things  by  instruments  and  machines,  which  no  one  can 
deny  might  have  been  effected  by  the  mere  command  of  his  willy 
without  all  that  apparatus :  nay,  ( thirdly y)  if  we  narrowly  consi- 
der it,  we  shall  find  the  objection  may  be  retorted  with  greater 
force  on  those  who  hold  the  existence  of  those  machines  without 
the  mind;  for  it  has  been  made  evident,  that  solidity,  bulk, 
figure^  motion,  and  the  like,  have  no  activity  or  efficacy  in  them,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  producing  any  one  effect  in  nature.  See 
Sect.  xxv.  [Whoever  therefore  supposes  them  to  exist  (allowing 
the  supposition  possible)  when  they  are  not  perceived,  does  it 
manifestly  to  no  purpose ;  since  the  only  use  that  is  assigned  to 
them,  as  they  exist  unperceived,  is  that  they  produce  those  per- 
ceivable effects,  which  in  truth  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  thing 
but  spirit.] 

LXIL  (Fourthly,) — [But  to  come  nearer  the  difficulty,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  though  the  fabrication  of  all  those  parts 
and  orffans  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  producing  any  effect, 
yet  it  IS  necessary  to  the  producing  of  things  m  a  constant,  regu" 
lar  toay,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are  certain  gene- 
ral laws  that  run  through  the  whole  chain  of  natural  enects: 
these  are  learned  by  the  observation  and  study  of  nature,  and  are 
by  men  applied  (1)  as  well  to  the  framing  artificial  things  for  the 
use  and  ornament  of  life,  as  (2)  to  the  explaining  the  various 
phenomena ;]  which  explication  consists  only  in  showing  the  con- 
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formity  any  particular  phenomenon  hath  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  discovering  the  uniformity 
there  is  in  the  production  of  natural  effects ;  as  will  be  evident 
to  whoever  shall  attend  to  the  several  instances,  wherein  philoso- 
phers pretend  to  account  for  appearances.  That  there  is  a  great 
and  conspicuous  use  in  these  regular  constant  methods  of  work- 
ing observed  by  the  supreme  agent,  hath  been  shown  in  Sect. 
XXXI.  And  it  is  no  less  visible,  that  a  particular  size,  figure, 
motion,  and  disposition  of  parts  are  necessary,  though  not  abso- 
lutely to  the  producing  any  effect,  yet  to  the  producing  it  accord- 
ing to  the  standing  mechanical  laws  of  nature.  99"  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God,  or  the  intelligence  which 
sustains  and  rules  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  might,  if  he 
were  minded  to  produce  a  miracle,  cause  all  the  motions  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  watch,  though  nobody  had  ever  made  the  move- 
ments, and  put  them  in  it :  but  yet  if  he  will  act  agreeably  to 
the  rules  of  mechanism,  by  him  for  wise  ends  established  and 
maintained  in  the  creation,  it  is  necessary  that  those  actions  of 
the  watchmaker,  whereby  he  makes  the  movements « and  rightly 
adjusts  them,  precede  the  production  of  the  aforesaid  motions ; 
as  also  that  any  disorder  in  them  be  attended  with  the  perception 
of  some  corresponding  disorder  in  the  movement^  wikich  being 
once  corrected,  all  is  right  again. 

LXIIL  It  may  indeed  on  some  occasions  be  necessary,  that 
the  author  of  nature  display  his  overruUng  power  in  producing  some 
appearance  out  of  his  ordinary  series  of  things.  Such  excep- 
tions froxxk  the  general  rules  of  nature  are  proper  to  surprise  and 
awe  men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  being :  [but  then 
they  are  to  be  used  but  seldom,  (1)  otherwise  there  is  a  plain 
reason  whv  they  should  fail  of  that  effect]  [(2)  Besides,  God 
seems  to  choose  the  convincing  our  reason  of  his  attributes  by  the 
works  of  nature,  whidh  discover  so  much  harmony  and  contri- 
vance in  their  make,  and  are  such  plain  indications  of  wisdom 
and  beneficence  in  their  author,  rather  than  to  astonish  us  into  a 
belief  of  his  being  by  anomalous  and  surprising  events.] 

LXiy.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  yet  clearer  light,  I  shall  observe 
that  what  has  been  objected  in  Sect.  LX.  amounts  in  reality  to 
no  more  than  this:  ideas  are  not  any  how  and  at  random  pro- 
duced, there  being  a  certain  order  and  connexion  between  them, 
like  to  that  of  cause  and  effect :  there  are  also  several  combina- 
tions of  them,  made  in  a  very  regular  and  artificial  manner, 
which  seem  like  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand  of  nature, 
that  being  hid,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  have  a  secret  opera- 
tion in  producing  those  appearances  which  are  seen  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  being  themselves  discernible  only  to  the  curious 
eye  of  the  philosopher.  But  since  one  idea  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  another,  to  what  purpose  is  that  connexion  ?  and  since  those 
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instraments,  being  barely  inefficacious  perceptions  in  the  mind, 
are  not  subservient  to  the  production  of  natural  effects :  it  is  de- 
manded why  they  are  made,  or,  in  other  words,  what  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  God  should  make  us,  upon  a  close  inspection 
into  his  works,  behold  so  great  variety  of  ideas,  so  artfully  laid 
together,  and  so  much  according  to  rule;  it  not  being  credible, 
that  he  would  be  at  the  expense  (if  one  may  so  speak)  of  all 
that  art  and  r^ularity  to  no  purpose  ? 

LXV.  [To  all  which  my  answer  is,  Jirsty  that  the  connexion 
of  ideas  does  not  imply  the  relation  of  cause  and  effecty  but  only 
of  a  mark  or  ^n  with  the  thing  sk/nifiedJ]    US'  Thejire  which 
I  see  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pain  I  suffer  upon  my  approaching 
it,  but  the  mark  that  forewarns  me  of  it.     In  like  manner,  the 
noise  that  I  hear  is  not  the  effect  of  this  or  that  motion  or  col- 
lision of  the  ambient  bodies,  but  the  sign  thereof.     [Secondbf, 
the  reason  why  ideas  are  formed  into  machines,  that  is,  artificial 
and  regular  combinations,  is  the  same  with  that  for  combining 
letters  into  words.     That  a  few  original  ideas  may  be  made  to\ 
signify  a  great  number  of  effects  and  actions^  it  is  necessary  they  L 
be  variously  combined  together :  and  to  the  end  their  use  be  per^  f 
nument  and  universal^  these  combinations  must  be  made  by  rulcy  \ 
and  with  wise  contrivance,']    By  this  means  abundance  of  infer— ^ 
mation  is  conveyed  unto  us  concerning  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  such  and  such  actions,  and  what  methods  are  proper  to  be 
taken,  for  the  exciting  such  and  such  ideas :  which  in  effect  is  all 
that  I  conceive  to  be  distinctly  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  by 
discerning  the  figure,  texture,  and  mechanism  of  the  inwaid 
parts  of  bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  we  may  attain  to 
know  the  sevend  uses  and  properties  depending  thereon,  or  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

LXVI.  Proper  employment  of  the  natural  philosopher, — Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  those  thirds  which,  under  the  notion  of  a  cause 
co-operating  or  concurring  to  the  production  of  effects^  are  altogether 
inexplicable^  and  run  us  into  great  absurdities,  may  be  very  natu- 
rally explained,  and  have  a  proper  and  obvious  use  assigned  them, 
when  they  are  considered  only  as  marks  or  signs  for  our  infor- 
mation. [And  it  is  the  searching  after^  and  endeavouring  to 
understand  those  signs  (this  language,  if  I  may  so  call  it)  instituted 
by  the  author  of  nature,  that  ought  to  be  the  employment  of  the 
natural  philosopher,  and  not  the  pretending  to  explain  things  by 
corporeal  causes;  which  doctrine  seems  to  have  too  mu(m  es- 
tranged the  minds  of  men  from  that  active  principle,  that  supreme 
and  wise  spirit,  "  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  bemg.*^ 

LXVIl.  Twelfth  objection. — Anstoer, — ^In  the  twelfth  place,  it  "N 
may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  though  it  be  clear  from  -what  has  1 
been  said,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  inert^  senseless,  ] 
extended,  solid,  figured,  moveable  substance,  existing  without  the     ' 
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rnindy  such  as  philosophers  describe  matter:  [yet  if  any  maii\ 
shall  leave  out  of  his  idea  of  matter,  the  positive  ideas  of  exten-  \ 
sioD,  figure,  solidity,  and  motion,  and  say  that  he  means  only  by 
that  word  an  inert  senseless  substance,  that  exists  without  the 
mind,  or  unperceived,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  ideas,  or  at  the 
presence  whereof  God  is  pleased  to  excite  ideas  in  us :]  it  doth 
not  appear,  but  that  matter  taken  in  this  sense  may  possibly 
exist.  [In  answer  to  which  I  say  ^rst,  that  it  seems  no  less  atH 
surd  to  suppose  a  substance  without  accidents,  than  it  is  to  sup- 
pose accidents  without  a  substance.  But  secondly,  though  we 
should  grant  this  unknown  substance  may  possibly  exist,  yet 
where  can  it  be  supposed  to  be?  that .  it  exists  not  in  the 
mind  is  agreed,  and  that  it  exists  not  in  place  is  no  less  certain ; 
since  all  (place  or)  extension  exists  only  in  the  mind,  as  hath  been 
already  proved.     It  remains  therefore  that  it  exists  no  where     / 


^^   at  all.] 


LXYHL  Matter  supports  nothing,  an  argument  against  its  exis^\ 
tence. — ^Let  us  examine  a  little  the  description  that  is  here  given  I 
us  of  matter.  It  neither  acts,  nor  perceives,  nor  is  perceived : 
for  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  saying  it  is  an  inert,  senseless,  un- 
known substance ;  which  is  a  definition  entirely  made  up  of 
negatives,  excepting  only  the  relative  notion  oi  its  standing 
under  or  supporting:  but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  it 
supports  nothing  at  all ;  and  how  nearly  this  comes  to  the  de- 
scnption  of  a  nonentity,  I  desire  may  be  considered.  But,  say  > 
you,  it  is  the  unknown  occasion,  at  the  presence  of  which  ideas  are 
excited  in  us  by  the  will  of  God.  [Now  I  would  fain  know 
how  any  thing  can  be  present  to  us,  which  is  neither  perceivable 
b}r  sense  nor  reflection,  nor  capable  of  producing  any  idea  in  our 
minds,  nor  is  at  all  extended,  nor  hath  any  form,  nor  exists  in 
any  place.]  The  words  to  be  present,  when  thus  applied,  must 
needs  be  taken  in  some  abstract  and  strange  meaning,  and  which 
I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

LXIX.  [Again,*  let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  occasion; 
so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  common  use  of  language,  that 
word  signifies,  either  the  agent  which  produces  any  effect,  or  else 
something  that  is  observed  to  accompany,  or  go  before  it,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.]  But  when  it  is  applied  to  matter  as 
above  described,  it  can  be  taken  in  neither  of  those  senses. 
[For  matter  is  said  to  be  passive  and  inert,  and  so  cannot  be  an 
agent  or  efficient  cause,  it  is  also  unperceioable,  as  being  devoid 
of  all  sensible  qualities,  and  so  cannot  be  the  occasion  of  our  per- 
ceptions in  the  latter  sense :]  #9^  as  when  the  burning  my  finger 
is  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  pain  that  attends  it.  What 
therefore  can  be  meant  by  calling  matter  an  occasion  9  this  term 

*  Vide  sect,  livii,  for  the  first  argument  tu  show  that  matter  is  not  the  •eouion  of  our 
ideas. — £d. 
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is  either  used  in  no  sense  at  all^  or  else  in  some  sense  very  distant 
from  its  received  signification. 

LXX.  [You  will  perhaps  say  that  mattery  though  it  be  not 
perceived  by  us,  »  nevertheless  perceived  hy  God^  to  whom  it  is 
the  occasion  of  exciting  ideas  in  our  minda]  For,  say  you^ 
since  we  observe  our  sensations  to  be  imprinted  in  an  orderly  cmd 
constafU  manner^  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  there  are  certain 
constant  and  regular  occasions  of  their  being  produced.  That  is 
to  say,  that  there  are  certain  permanent  and  distinct  parcels  of 
matter,  corresponding  to  our  ideas,  which,  though  they  do  not 
excite  them  in  our  mmds,  or  any  ways  immediately  affect  us,  as 
being  altogether  passive  and  unperceivable  to  us,  they  are  never- 
theless to  Grod,  by  whom  they  are  perceived,  as  it  were  so  many 
occasions  to  remind  him  when  and  what  ideas  to  imprint  on  our 
minds :  that  so  things  may  go  on  in  a  constant^  uniform  manner. 
•  LXXI.  [In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  that  as  the  notion  of 
matter  is  here  stated,  the  question  is  no  longer  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  thing  distinct  from  spirit  and  idea^  from  perceiving 
and  being  perceived :  but  whether  there  are  not  certain  ideas,  of 
I  know  not  what  sort,  in  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  so  many 
marks  or  notes  that  direct  him  how  to  produce  sensations  in  our 
minds,  in  a  constant  and  regular  method] :  It^*  much  after  the 
same  manner  as  a  musician  is  directed  by  the  notes  of  music  to 
produce  that  harmonious  train  and  composition  of  sound,  which 
18  called  a  tune  ;  though  they  who  hear  the  music  do  not  perceive 
the  notes,  and  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  But  this 
notion  of  matter*  seems  too  extravagant  to  deserve  a  confutation* 
[Besides,  it  is  in  effect  no  objection  against  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, to  wit,  that  there  is  no  senseless,  unperceived  substance,'] 

LXXII.  T/ie  order  of  our  perceptions  shows  theaoodness  of  God^ 
hut  affords  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter* — If  we  follow  the 
light  of  reason,  we  shall,  from  the  constant,  uniform  method  of 
our  sensations,  collect  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  spirit  who 
excites  them  in  our  minds.  But  this  is  all  that  I  can  see  reason^ 
ably  concluded  from  thence.  To  me,  I  say,  it  is  evident  that 
the  being  of  a  spirit  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  powerful  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  explain  all  the  appearances  of  nature.  But 
as  for  inert,  senseless  matter,  nothing  that  I  perceive  has  any  the 
least  connexion  with  it,  or  leads  to  the  thoughts  of  it  And  I 
would  fain  see  any  one  explain  any  the  meanest  phenomenon  in 
nature  by  it,  or  show  any  manner  of  reason,  though  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  probability,  that  he  can  have  for  its  existence ;  or  even 
make  any  tolerable  sense  or  meaning  of  that  supposition.  For 
as  to  its  being  an  occasion,  we  have^  I  think,  evidently  shown 
that  with  regard  to  us  it  is  no  occasion :  it  remains  therefore  that 

*  (Which  after  all  is  thB  only  inUlUgible  one  ihat  I  can  pick,  from  what  is  said  of 
unknown  occanons.) — Edit  1710. 
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it  must  be,  if  at  all,  the  occasion  to  God  of  exciting  ideas  in  us ; 
and  what  this  amounts  to,  we  have  just  now  seen. 

LXXIII.  [It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  motives 
which  induced  men  to  suppose  the  existence  of  material  substance'] ; 
that  so  haying  observed  the  gradual  ceasing  and  expiration  of 
those  motives  or  reasons^  we  may  proportionably  withdraw  the 
assent  that  was  grounded  on  them.      First,  therefore,  it  was 
thought  that  colour,  figure,  motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  sensible 
qualities  or  accidents,  did  really  exist  without  the  mind ;  [and 
for  this  reason,  it  seemed  needful  to  suppose  some  unthirJting  sub^ 
stratum  or  substance  wherein  they  did  exist,  since  they  could  not  be 
conceived  to  exist  by  themselves,"]     Aftertoardsy  (secondly)  in  process 
of  time,  men  being  convinced  that  colours,  sounds,  and  the  rest  of 
the  sensible  secondary  qualities  had  no  existence  without  the 
mind,  they  stripped  tms  substratum  or  material  substance  of  those 
qualities,  leaving  only  the  primary  ones,  figure,  motion,  and  such*  ; 
like,  which  they  still  conceived  to  exist  without  the  mind,  and  con-  : 
sequently  to  stand  in  need  of  a  material  support     But  it  having  ^ 
been  shown,  that  none,  even  of  these,  can  possibly  exist  otherwise  : 
than  in  a  spirit  or  mind  which  perceives  them,  it  follows  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  reason  to  suppose  the  being  of  matter.     Nay  ' 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  thing,  so 
lon^  as  that  word  is  taken  to  denote  an  unthinking  substratum  of  ^ 
qualities  or  accidents,  wherein  they  exist  without  the  mind. 

LXXIV.  But  though  it  be  allowed  by  the  materialists  them-, 
selves,  that  matter  was  thought  of  only  for  the  sake  of  support- 
ing accidents ;  and  the  reason  entirely  ceasing,  one  might  expect 
the  mind  should  naturally,  and  without  any  reluctance  at  all, 
quit  the  belief  of  what  was  solely  grounded  thereon.  Yet  the 
prejudice  is  riveted  so  deeply  in  our  thoughts,  that  we  can  scarce 
tell  how  to  part  with  it,  and  are  therefore  inclined,  since  the  thing 
itself  is  indefensible,  at  least  to  retain  the  name  ;  which  we  apply 
to  I  know  not  what  abstracted  and  indefinite  notions  of  being  or 
occ€uiony  though  without  any  show  of  reason,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  For  what  is  there  on  our  part,  or  what  do  we  perceive 
amongst  all  the  ideas,  sensations,  notions,  which  are  imprmted  on 
our  minds,  either  by  sense  or  reflection,  from  whence  may  be  in- 
ferred the  existence  of  an  inert,  thoughtless,  unperceived  occasion? 
and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  an  all-sufficient  spirit,  what 
can  there  be  that  shoidd  make  us  believe,  or  even  suspect  he  is 
directed  by  an  inert  occasion  to  excite  ideas  in  our  minds  ? 

LXX  V .  Absurdity  (^  contending  for  the  existence  of  matter  as 
the  occasion  of  ideas. — It  is  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
force  of  prejudice,  and  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  mind  of 
man  retains  so  great  a  fondness,  against  all  the  evidence  of  reason, 
for  a  stupid,  thoughtless  somewhat,  by  the  interposition  whereof  it 
would,  as  it  were,  screen  itself  from  the  providence  of  God,  and 
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remove  him  further  off  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.  But 
though  we  do  the  utmost  we  cau,  to  secure  the  belief  of  matter, 
though  when  reason  forsakes  us,  we  endeavour  to  support  our 
opinion  on  the  bare  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  though  we  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  the.  full  scope  of  an  imagmation  not  regulated 
by  reason,  to  make  out  that  poor  possibiKty,  yet  the  upshot  of  all 
is,  that  there  are  certsdn  iinknoum  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God ;  for 
this,  if  any  thing,  is  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  meant  by  occasion 
with  regard  to  God.  And  this,  at  the  bottom,  -is  no  longer  con- 
tending for  the  thinffy  but  for  the  name. 

LXXVL  Whether  therefore  there  are  such  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  God,  and  whether  they  may  be  called  by  the  name  matter^  I 
dhall  not  dispute.  But  if  you  stick  to  the  notion  of  an  unthink^ 
4ng  si^stance,  or  support  of  extension,  motion,  and  other  sensible 
qualities,  then  to  me  is  it  most  evidently  impossible  there  should 
be  any  such  thing.  Since  is  it  a  plain  repugnancy,  that  those 
qualities  should  exist  in  or  be  suppcnled  by  an  unperceiving  sub- 
4stance. 

IjXXVIL  That  a  substratum  not  perceived^  may  existy  unim^ 
portant. — [But  say  you,  though  it  be  granted  that  there  is  no 
thoughtless  support  of  extension,  and  the  other  qualities  or  acci- 
dents which  toe  perceive ;  yet  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  inert 
unperceiving  substance,  or  substratum  of  some  other  qualities,  as 
imcomprehensible  to  us  as  colours  are  to  a  man  bom  blind,  because 
toe  have-not  a  sense  adapted  to  them/]  But  if  we  had  a  new  sense, 
we  should  possibly  no  more  doubt  of  their  existence,  than  a 
blind  man  made  to  see  does  of  the  existence  of  light  and  colours. 
£1  answer,  Jirst,  if  what  you  mean  by  the  word  matter  be  only^ 
the  unknoum  support  of  unknown  qualities,  it  is  no  matter  whether  ' 
there  is  such  a  thing  or  not,  since  it  no  way  concerns  us :  and  I 
do  not  see  the  advantage  there  is  in  disputing  about  we  know 
not  what,  and  we  know  not  whu*'\ 

LXXVni.  [But  secondly,  if  we  had-a  new  sense,*  it  cmddanly 
furnish  us  unth  new  ideas  or  sensations :  and  then  we  should  have 
the  same  reason  against  their  existing  in  an  unperceiving  sub- 
istance,  that  has  been  already  offered  with  relation  to  figure, 
motion,  colour,  and  the  like.]  -  Qualities,  as  hath  been  shown, 
are  nothing  else  but  sensations  or  ideas,  which  exist  only  in  a  mind 
perceiving  them ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  ideas  we  are 
-acquaint^  with  at  present,  but  likewise  of  all  possible  ideas 
whatsoever. 

LXXIX.  But  you  will  insist,  what  if  (1)  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  the  existence  of  matter,  what  if  (2)  I  can  assign  any 
^ise  to  it,  or  (3)  explain  any  thing  by  it,  or  even  (4)  conceive 
what  is  meant  by  that  word?  yet  stiU  it  is  no  contradiction  to 
say  that  matter  exists,  and  that  this  matter  is  m  general  a 

*  Vide  seet.  cxnvi. 
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substance^  or  occasion  of  ideas ;  though^  indeed,  to  go  about  to  un- 
fold the  meaning,  or  adhere  to  any  particular  explication  of  those 
words,  may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties.  I  anstoer,  when 
words  are  used  without  a  meaning,  you  may  put  them  tc^ether 
as  you  please,  without  danger  of  running  into  a  contradiction. 
You  may  say,  for  example,  that  twice  two  is  equal  to  seven^  so 
long  as  you  declare  you  do  not  take  the  words  of  that  proposition 
in  their  usual  acceptation,  but  for  marks  of  you  know  not  what. 
And  by  the  same  reason  you  may  say,  there  is  an  inert  thought- 
less substance  without  accidents,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our 
ideas.  And  we  shall  understand  just  as  much  by  one  proposition, 
as  the  other. 

LXXX.  [In  the  last  place,  you  will  sai/y  what  if  we  pve  up 
the  cause  of  material  substance,  and  assert.,  that  matter  is  an  un- 
known somewhat^  neither  substance  nor  accident,  spirit  nor  idea, 
inert,  thoughtless,  indivisible,  immoveable,  unextended,  existing 
in  no  place  ?]  for,  say  you,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  sub^ 
stance  or  occasion^  or  any  other  positive  or  relative  notion  of 
matter,  hath  no  place  at  all,  so  long  as  this  negative  definition  of 
matter  is  adhered  to.  I  answer,  you  may,  if  so  it  shall  seem  good, 
use  the  word  matter  in  the  same  sense  that  other  men  use  nothina, 
and  so  make  those  terms  convertible  in  your  style.  For  after  all, 
this  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  that  definition,  the 
parts  whereof  when  I  consider  with  attention,  either  collectively, 
or  separate  from  each  other,  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  kind 
of  enect  or  impression  made  on  my  mind,  different  from  what  is 
excited  by  the  term  nothing, 

LXXaL  [You  will  reply  perhaps,  that  in  the  foresaid  defini- 
tion is  included,  what  doth  stvfficiently  distinguish  it  from  nothing, 
the  positive,  abstract  idea  of  quiddity ,  entity,  or  existence."]  I  own 
indeed,  that  those  who  pretend  to  the  faculty  of  framing  abstract 
general  ideas,  do  talk  as  if  they  had  such  an  idea,  which  is,  say 
they,  the  most  abstract  and  general  notion  of  all,  that  is  to  me 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  others.  That  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  spirits  of  different  orders  and  capacities,  whose  acui- 
ties, both  in  number  and  extent,  are  far  exceeding  those  the 
author  of  my  being  has  bestowed  on  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny. 
And  for  me  to  pretend  to  determine  by  my  own  few,  stinted, 
narrow  inlets  of  {>erception,  what  ideas  the  inexhaustible  power 
of  the  supreme  spirit  may  imprint  upon  them,  were  certainly  the 
utmost  folly  and  presumption.  Since  there  may  be,  for  ought 
that  I  know,  innumerable  sorts  of  ideas  or  sensations,  as  different 
from  one  another,  and  from  all  that  I  have  perceived,  as  colours 
are  from  sounds.  But  how  ready  soever  I  may  be  to  acknow- 
ledge the  scantiness  of  my  comprehension,  with  regard  to  the 
endless  variety  of  spirits  and  ideas,  that  might  possibly  exist, 
yet  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  a  notion  of  entity  or  existence. 
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abstracted  from  tpirU  and  idea,  from  perceiving  and  being  per- 
ceived, iSy  I  suspect,  a  downright  repugnancy  and  triflinjg  with 
words.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  objections  whicn  may 
possibly- be  made  on  the  part  of  religion.   - 

LXXXIL  Obfectians  derived  from  the  scriptures  answered  *— 
Somef  there  are  who  think,  that  though  the  arguments  for  the 
real  existence  of  bodies,  which  are  drawn  from  reason,  be  allowed 
not  to  amount  to  demonstration,  yet  (first)  the  hob/  scriptures  are 
80  clear  in  the  point,  as  will  sufficiently  convince  every  good 
Christian,  that  bodies  do  really  exist,  and  are  something  more 
than  mere  ideas ;  there  being  in  holy  writ  innumerable  facts  ref- 
lated, which  evidently  suppose  the  reality  of  timber,  and  stone, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  cities,  and  human  bodies.  [To  which 
I  answer^  that  no  sort  of  writings  whatever,  sacred  or  profane, 
which  use  those  and  the  like  words  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  or 
ao  as  to  have  a  meamng  in  them,  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
truth  called  in  question  by  our  doctrine.  That  all  those  things 
do  really  exist,  that  there  are  bodies,  even  corporeal  substances, 
when  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense^  has  been  shown  to  be  agreeable 
to  our  principles] :  and  the  difference  betwixt  things  and  ideas, 
realities  and  chimeras,  has  been  distinctly  explained.^  [And  I  do 
not  think,  that  either  what  philosophers  call  matter,  or  the  exis- 
tence of  objects  without  the  mind,  is  any  where  mentioned  in 
scripture.] 

LXXxIII.  No  objection  as  to  lanffuage  tenable. — [Again, 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  external  things,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  proper  use  of  words  is  the  marking  our  concep- 
tions, or  things  only  as  they  are  known  and  perceived  by  us; 
whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  in  the  tenets  we  have  laid  down, 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  right  use  and  significancy 
of  language,  and  that  discourse  of  what  Kind  soever,  so  far  as  it 
is  intelligible,  remains  undisturbed.]  But  all  this  seems  so 
manifest,  from  what  hath  been  set  forth  in  the  premises,  that  it 
is  needless  to  insist  any  further  on  it. 

LXXXIV.  But  (secondly)  §  it  will  be  urged,  that  miracles 
do,  at  least,  lose  much  of  their  stress  and  import  by  our  principles, 
%S^  What  must  we  think  of  Moses'  rod,  was  it  not  really  turned 
into  a  serpent,  or  was  there  only  a  change  of  idea^  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  ?  And  can  it  be  supposed,  that  our  Saviour 
did  no  more  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana,  than  impose  on  the 
sight,  and  smell,  and  taste  of  the  guests,  so  as  to  create  in  them 
the  appearance  or  idea  only  of  wine  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  other  miracles :  which,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, must  be  looked  upon  only  as  so  many  cheats,  or  iflusions 

*  And  concluded  in  sect.  zcv.  f  Malebranche.    Vide  sect.  Izxxiy. 

X  Sect,  xzix.,  XIX.,  xxxiii.,  xxxvi.,  &c.  $  Sect.  Izzxii. 
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of  fancy.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  rod  was  cfaaiiffed  into  a  real 
serpent,  and  the  water  into  real  wine.  That  this  doth  not,  in 
the  least,  contradict  what  I  have  elsewhere  said,  will  be  evident 
from  Sect.  xxxiY.,  xxxt.  But  this  business  of  real  and  tmaffinaty 
hath  been  already  so  plainly  and  fully  explained,  and  .so  often 
referred  to,  and  the  difficulties  about  it  are  so  easily  answered 
from  what  hath  gone  before,  that  it  were  an  afiront  to  the  read- 
er's understanding,  to  resume  the  explication  of  it  in  this  place: 
§^  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  at  table  all  who  were  present 
shoidd  see,  and  smell,  and  taste,  and  drink  wine,  and  find  the 
effects  of  it,  with  me  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  reality.  [So 
that  at  bottom,  the  scruple  concerning,  real  miracles  hath  no 
place  at  all  on  ours,  but  only  on  the  received  principles,  and,  con- 
sequently, maketh  rather  ybr,  than  againgt^  what  hath  been  said.^ 

LXXXV.  Consequences  of  the  preceding  tenets, — Having  done 
with  the  objections,  which  I  endeavoured  to  {m)pose  m  the 
clearest  light,  and  given  them  all  the  force  and  weight  I  could, 
we  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  take  a  view  of  our  tenets  in  their 
consequences.  [Some  of  these  appear  at  first  sight,  as  that 
several  difficult  and  obscure  questions,  on  which  abundance  of 
speculation  hath  been  thrown  away,  are  entirely  banished  from 
philosophy.  Whether  (1)  corporeal  substance  can  think?  whe- 
ther (2)  matter  be  infinitely  divisible  ?  and  (3)  how  it  operates 
on  spirit?  These,  and  the  like  inquiries,  have  given  mfinite 
amusement  to  philosophers  in  all  ages.]  But  depending  on  the 
existence  of  matter^  they  have  no  longer  any  place  on  our  prin- 
ciples. Many  other  advantages  there  are,  as  well  with  regard  to 
religion  as  the  sciencesy  which  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  deduce 
from  what  hath  been  premised.  But  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  in  the  sequel.* 

L  XXXVI.    The  removal  of  matter  gives  certainty  to  knowledge. 
— [From  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  it  follows,  human  1 
knowledge  may  naturally  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  that  of  ideasy  f 
and  that  of  spirits.']     Of  each  of  these  I  shall  treat  in  order.  * 
And  first,  as  to  ideas  or  unthinking  things,  our  knowledge  of 
these  hath  been  very  much  obscured  and  confounded,  and  we 
have  been  led  into  very  dangerous  errors,  by  supposing  a  two- 
fold existence  of  the  objects  of  sense,  the  one  intelUaible,  or  in 
the  mind,  the  other  real  and  without  the  mind :  whereby  uu"- 
thinking  things  are  thought  to  have  a  natural  subsistence  of 
their  own,   distinct  from  being  perceived  by  spirits.     [This, 
which,  if  1  mistake  not,  hath  been  shown  to  be  a  most  ground- 
less and  absurd  notion,  is  the  very  root  of  scmticism ;  for  so  long 
as  men  thought  tlmtreal  things  subsisted  without  the  mind,  and 

*  (1)  Many  philosopjbic  sneculatioDS  banished:  (2)  Scepticism  extirpated:  (3) 
Atheists  and  fatalists  deprivca  of  their  chief  support :  (4)  laolatry  exposed:  (5)  So- 
cjoianism  refuted. 
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that  their  knowledge  was  only  so  &lt  forth  real  as  it  was  con- 
formable to  real  things^  it  follows,  they  could  not  be  certain  that 
they  had  any  real  knowledge  at  alL  For  how  can  it  be  known, 
that  fRe  things  which  are  perceived  are  conformable  to  those 
which  are  not  perceived,  or  exist  without  the  mind  ?] 

LXXXVIL  Colour,  figure,  motion,  extension,  and  the  like, 
considered  only  as  so  many  sensations  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly 
known,  there  being  nothing  in  them  which  is  not  perceived. 
But  if  they  are  looked  on  as  notes  or  images,  referred  to  things 
or  archetypes  existing  without  the  mind,  then  are  we  involved  all 
in  scepticism.  We  see  only  the  appearances,  and  not  the  real 
qualities  of  things.  [What  may  be  the  extension,  figure,  or 
motion  of  any  thing  really  and  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know,  but  only  the  proportion  or  the  relation 
they  bear  to  our  senses.]  Things  remaining  the  same,  our  ideas 
vary,  and  which  of  them,  or  even  ,whether  any  of  them  at  all 
represent  the  true  quality  really  existing  in  the  thing,  it  is  out 
of  our  reach  to  determine.  So  that,  for  ought  we  know,  all  we 
see,  hear,  and  feel,  may  be  only  phantom  and  vain  chimera,  and 
not  at  all  agree  with  the  real  things,  existing  in  rerum  natura. 
All  this  scepticism  follows,  from  our  supposing  a  difference  be- 
tween things  and  ideasy  and  that  the  former  have  a  subsistence 
without  the  mind,  or  unperceived.  It  were  easy  to  dilate  on 
this  subject,  and  show  how  the  ailments  urged  by  sceptics  in 
all  ages,  depend  on  the  supposition  of  external  objects.* 

L-XXX  VIII.  If  there  be  external  matter^  neither  the  nature  nor  | 
existence  of  things  can  be  knoum. — So  long  as  we  attribute  a  real 
existence  to  unthinking  things,  distinct  from  their  being  per-  ; 
ceived,  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  know  with  evidence  (1) 
the  nature  of  any  real  unthinking  being,  but  even  (2)  that  it  t 
exists.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  see  philosophers  distrust  their  ! 
senses,  and  doubt  of  the  existence  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  every 
thing  they  see  or  feel,  even  of  their  own  bodies.     And  after  all 
their  labour  and  struggle  of  thought,  they  are  forced  to  own,  we   : 
cannot  attain  to  any  self-evident  or  demonstrative  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  sensible  things.    But  all  this  doubtfumess,   ; 
which  so  bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind,  and  makes  phi- 
losophy  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  vanishes,  if  we  annex 
a  meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  not  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
terms  absolutey  external,  exist,  and  such  like,  signifjring  we  know 
not  what.    I  can  as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being 
of  those  things  which  I  actually  perceive  by  sense :  [it  being  a 
manifest  contradiction,  that  any  sensible  object  should  be  im- 
mediately perceived  by  sight  or  touch,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  no  existence  in  nature,  since  the  very  existence  of  an  un- 
thinking being  consists  in  being  perceived.-] 

*  "  But  this  u  too  obvious  to  need  being  insiBted  on." — Edit.  1710. 
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LXXXTX.  Of  thing  or  hemg. — Nothing  aeems  of  more  im- 
portance,  towards  erecting  a  finn  Bystem  of  sound  and  real 
knowledge,  which  niay  be  proof  against  the  assaults  of  scepti* 
cism,  than  to  lay  the  beginning  in  a  distinct  explication  df  what 
is  meant  by  things  reality^  existence  :  for  in  Tain  shall  we  dispute 
concerning  the  reed  existence  of  things,  or  pretend  to  any  know- 
ledge thereof,  so  long  as  we  have  not  fixed  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  [^Thing  or  being*  is  the  most  general  name  of  all;  it 
comprehends  under  it  two  kinds  entirely  distinct  and  hetero- 
geneous, and  which  have  nothing  common  but  the  name,  to  wit, 
spirits  and  ideas*  The  former  are  activey  indivisible  (incorrupt- 
ible) substances:  the  latter  are  inertyjleeting,  (perishable  passions,) 
or  dependent  beings^  which  subsist  not  by  themselves,  but  are 
supported  by,  or  exist  in  minds  or  spiritual  Bubstance8.t  We 
comprehend  our  own  existence  by  inward  feeling  or  reflection, 
and  that  of  other  spirits  by  reason.  We  may  be  said  to  have 
some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own  minds,  of  spirits  and  active 
beings,  whereof,  in  a  strict  sense,  we  have  not  ideas.  In  like 
manner  we  know  and  have  a  notion  of  relations  between  things 
or  ideas,  which  relations  are  distinct  from  the  ideas  or  things 
related,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may  be  perceived  by  us  without 
our  perceiving  the  former.  [To  me  it  seems  that  ideas,  spirits, 
and  relations,  are  all,  in  their  respective  kinds,  the  object  of 
human  knowledge  and  subject  of  discourse :  and  that  the  term 
idea  would  be  improperly  extended  to  signify  every  thing  we 
know  or  have  any  notion  of.] 

XC.  External  things  either  imprinted  by  or  perceived  by  some 
other  mind — [Ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  are  real  things,  or 
do  really  exist ;  this  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  deny  (1)  they  can 
subsist  without  the  minds  which  perceive  them,  or  (2)  that  they 
are  resemblances  of  any  archetypes  existing  without  the  mind: 
(1)  since  the  very  being  of  a  sensation  or  idea  consists  in  being 
perceived,  and  (2)  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea.] 
[Again,  the  things  perceived  by  sense  may  be  termed  external^  with 
r^ard  to  their  origin,  in  that  they  are  not  generated  from 
within,  by  the  mind  itself,  but  (1)  imprinted  by  a  spirit  distinct 
from  that  which  perceives  them.  Sensible  objects  may  likewise  be 
siiid  to  be  without  the  mind,  in  another  sense,  namely,  (2)  when 
they  exist  in  some  other  mind*  Thus  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  the 
thii^  I  saw  may  still  exist,  but  it  must  be  in  another  mind.] 

2lCI.  Sensible  qualities  real — ^It  were  a  mistake  to  think,  that 
what  is  here  said  derogates  in  the  least  from  the  reality  of 
thin^  [It  is  acknowle^ed,  on  the  received  principles,  that  ex- 
tension, motion,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sensible  qualities,  have  need 
of  a  support,  as  not  being  able  to  subsist  by  themselves.    But 

*  Vide  sect,  izriz. 

t  1  he  remainder  of  the  teotion  does  not  «ppetr  in  the  edition  of  1710. 
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tbe  objects  perceiyed  hj  sense  are  allowed  to  be  nothing  but 
combinations  of  those  qualities,  and,  consequently,  cannot  sub- 
sist hj  themselves.  ThtLsfar  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands.']  So  that 
in  denying  the  things  peroeiYcd  by  sense,  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  a  substance,  or  support  wherein  they  may  exist,  we 
detract  nothing  from  the  received  opinion  of  their  reality^  and 
are  guilty  of  no  innovation  in  that  respect.  All  the  di^rence 
is,  that  according  to  us  the  unthinking  beings  perceived  by 
sense  have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  perceived,  and  can- 
not therefore  exist  in  any  other  substance,  than  those  unextended^ 
tndtvisibk  substanceSy  or  spirits^  which  act^  and  thinks  and  perceive 
them :  whereas  philosophers  vulgarly  hold,  that  the  sensible  qui^ 
lities  exist  in  ah  inert,  extended,  unperceiving  substance,  which  they 
call  matter,  to  which  they  attribute  a  natural  subsistence,  ex- 
terior to  all  thinking  beings,  or  distinct  from  being  perceived  by 
any  mind  whatsoever,  even  the  eternal  mind  of  the  Creator, 
wherein  they  suppose  only  ideas  of  the  corporeal  substances  cre- 
ated by  him :  if  indeed  they  allow  them  to  be  at  all  created, 

XCII.  Objections  of  atheists  overturned, — ^For  as  we  have 
shown  the  doctrine  of  matter,  or  corporeal  substance,  to  have 
been  the  main  pillar  and  support  of  scepticism,  so  likewise  upon 
the  same  foundation  have  been  raised  nil  the  impious  schemes  of 
atheism  and  irreligion.  [Nay,  so  great  a  difficulty  hath  it  been 
thought,  to  conceive  matter  produced  out  of  nothing,  that  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  even  of  these  who 
maintained  the  being  of  a  God,  have  thought  matter  to  be  un- 
created and  coetern^  with  him.]  How  great  a  friend  material 
substance  hath  been  to  atheists  in  all  ages,  were  needless  to 
relate.  All  their  monstrous  systems  have  so  visible  and  neces- 
sary a  dependence  on  it,  that  when  this  corner-stone  is  once 
removed,  the  whole  fabric  cannot  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground ; 
insomuch  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  bestow  a  particular 
consideration  on  the  absurdities  of  every  wretched  sect  of 
atheists. 

XCIII.  And  of  fatalists  also, — [That  impious  and  profane  per- 
sons should  readilv  fall  in  with  those  systems  which  favour  their 
inclinations,  by  deriding  immaterial  substance,  and  supposing 
the  soul  to  be  divisible  and  subject  to  corruption  as  the  body ; 
which  exclude  all  freedom,  intelligence,  and  design  from  the 
formation  of  things,  and  instead  thereof  make  a  self-existent, 
stupid,  unthinking  substance,  the  root  and  origin  of  all  beings.] 
That  they  should  hearken  to  those  who  deny  a  Providence,  or 
inspection  of  a  superior  mind  over  the  affairs  of  the  worlds 
attributing  the  wh(de  series  of  events  either  to  blind  chance  or 
fatal  necessity,  arising  from  the  impulse  of  one  body  on  another. 
All  this  is  very  natural.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  men  of 
better  principles  observe  the  enemies  of  religion  lay  so  great  a 
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stress  on  unthinking  matter j  and  all  of  them  nse  so  much  industry 
and  artifice  to  reduce  every  thinfic<  to  it;  methinks  they  should 
rejoice  to  eee  them  depriye/of  thiir  gra^d  8ur>i>ort,  ana  driven 
from  that  only  fortress,  without  whidi  your  Epicureans,  Hobb- 
ists,  and  the  like,  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  but 
become  the  most  cheap  and  easy  triumph  in  the  world. 

XCIV.  Of  Idolaters, — The  existence  of  matter,  or  bodies 
unperceived,  has  not  only  been  the  main  support  of  aiheists  and 
fatalists,  but  [on  the  same  principle  doth  idolatry  likewise  in  all  its 
various  forms  depend.]  Did  men  but  consider  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  every  other  object  of  the  senses,  are  only  so 
many  sensations  in  their  minds,  which  have  no  other  existence 
but  barely  being  perceived,  doubtless  they  would  never  fall  down 
and  worship  their  own  ideas ;  but  rather  address  their  homage  to 
that  eternal  invisible  Mind  which  produces  and  sustains  all  things. 

XCV.  And  Socinians. — The  same  absurd  principle,  by  mm- 
gling  itself  with  the  articles  of  our  faith,  hath  occasioned  no  small 
difficulties  to  Christians.  [|t^  For  example,  about  the  resurreo* 
tion,  how  many  scruples  and  objections  have  been  raised  by  Soci- 
nians and  others  ?  But  do  not  the  most  plausible  of  them  depend 
on  the  supposition,  that  a  body  is  denominated  the  same,  with 
regard  not  to  the  form  or  that  which  is  perceived  ly  sense,  but  the 
material  substance  which  remains  the  same  under  several  forms?] 
Take  away  this  material  sttbstance,  about  the  identity  whereof  all 
the  dispute  is,  and  mean  by  body  what  every  plain  ordinary  per- 
son means  by  that  word,  to  wit,  that  which  is  immediately  seen 
and  felt,  which  is  only  a  combination  of  sensible  qualities,  or 
ideas:  and  then  their  most  unanswerable  objeetions  come  to 
nothing.* 

XC Vl.  Summary  of  the  consequences  of  expelling  matter."^ 
Matter  being  once  expelled  out  of  nature,  drags  with  it  so  many 
sceptical  ana  impious- notions,  such  an  incredible  number  of  dis- 
putes and  puzzling  questions,  which  have  been  thorns  in  the 
sides  of  divines,  as  well  as  philosophers,  and  made  so  much  fruit- 
less work  for  mankind ;  that  if  the  arguments  we  have  produced 
against  it  are  not  found  equal  to  demonstration  (as  to  me  they 
evidently  seem),  yet  I  am  sure  all  friends  to  knowledge,  peace, 
and  religion,  have  reason  to  wish  they  were. 

XC  V  XL  Beside  the  external  existence  of  the  objects  of  per- 
ception, another  great  source  of  errors  and  difficulties,  with  re- 
ga^  to  ideal  knowledge,  is  the  doctrine  of  abstrajct  ideas,  such  as 
it  hath  been  set  forth  in  the  introduction.  The  plainest  things 
in  the  world,  those  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with,  9fA 
perfectly  know,  when  they  are  considered  in  an  abstract  way, 
appear  strangely  difficult  and  incomprehensible.     Time,  place, 

*  The  answers  to  objections  on  the  ground  of  religion,  which  are  concluded-  in  this 
section,  were  commenced  in  sect.  Ixxzii. 
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and  motion,  taken  in  particular  or  concrete,  are  what  every  body 
knows ;  but  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  metaphysician, 
they  become  too  abstract  and  fine  to|  be  apprehended  by  men  of 
ordmary  sense.  Bid  your  servant  meet  you  at  such  a  time^  in 
such  a  ptace^  and  he  shall  never  stay  to  deliberate  on  the  meaning 
of  those  words :  in  conceiving  that  particular  time  and  place,  or 
the  motion  by  which  he  is  to  get  thither,  he  finds  not  the  least 
difficulty.  But  if  time  be  taken,  exclusive  of  all  those  particular 
actions  and  ideas  that  diversify  the  day,  merely  for  the  continua-^ 
Uon  of  existence,  or  duration  in  abstract,  then  it  will  perhaps 
gravel  even  a  philosopher  to  comprehend  it. 

XC VIII.  Dilemma, — (For  my  own  part,)  whenever  I  attempt 
to  frame  a  simple  idea  of  time,  abstracted  from  the  succession  of 
•ideas  in  my  mind,  which  flows  uniformly,  and  is  participated  by  all 
beings,  I  am  lost  and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties.  I 
have  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  only  1  hear  others  say,  it  is  infinitely  di- 
visible, and  speak  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  me  to  entertain 
odd  thoughts  of  my  existence ;  [since  that  doctrine  lays  one  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  thinking,  either  (1)  that  he  passes  away 
innumerable  ages  without  a  thought,  or  else  (2)  that  he  is  an- 
nihilated every  moment  of  his  life :]  both  which  seem  equally 
absurd.  [Time  therefore  being  nothing,  abstracted  from  the^ 
succession  ofidea^  in  our  minds,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of  any 
finite  spirit  must  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  ideas  or  actions 
succeeding  each  other  in  that  spirit  or  mind.  Hence  it  is  a  plain 
consequence  that  the  soul  always  thinks :  *  and  in  truth,  whoever 
shall  go  about  to  divide  in  his  thoughts,  or  abstract  the  existence 
,  of  a  spirit  from  its  cogitation,  will,  I  beHeve,  find  it  no  easy  task. 

XCIX.  So  likewise,  when  we  attempt  to  abstract  extension 
and  motion  from  all  other  qualities,  and  consider  them  by  them- 
selves, we  presently  lose  sight  of  them,  and  run  into  great  ex-  : 
travagancies.t  [All  which  depend  on  a  twofold  abstraction :  { 
first,  it  is  supposed  that  extension,  for  example,  may  be  abstracted 
from  all  other  sensible  qualities ;  and  secondly,  that  the  entity 
qf  extension  may  be  abstracted  from  its  being  perceived.]  But  i 
whoever  shall  reflect,  and  take  care  to  understand  what  he  says,  ' 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  acknowledge  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  ; 
2XikQ sensations,  and  alike  real;  that  where  the  extension  is,  there  j 
is  the  colour  too,  to  wit,  in  his  mind,  and  that  their  archetypes  \ 
can  exist  only  in  some  other  mindt  and  that  the  objects  of  sense  1 
are  nothing  but  those  sensations  combined,  blended,  or  (if  one  ! 
may  so  speak)  concreted  together :  none  of  all  which  can  be  \ 
supposed  to  exist  unperceived. 

C.  What  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  happy,  or  an  object  of  good, 

*  Vide  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  ii.  ch.  i.  sect.  10. 
t  "  Hence  spring  thoM  odd  paradoxes  that  the  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  the  wall  whiu,  &c., 
or  that  heat  and  colour  are  in  the  objects,  nothing  but  figure  and  motion.^' — £dit.  1710. 
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of  happiness^  prescinded  from  all  particular  pleasure^  or  of  good" 
nessy  from  every  thing  that  is  good«  this  is  what  few  can  pretend 
to.  [So  likewise,  a  man  may  be  just  and  virtuous,  without  hav- 
ing precise  ideas  o(  justice  and  virtue.  The  opinion  that  those 
and  the  like  words  stand  for  general  notions  abstrojcted  from  aU 
particular  persons  aTid  actions^  seems  to  have  rendered  morality 
difficult,  and  the  study  thereof  of  less  use  to  mankind.]  And 
in  effect,*  the  doctrine  of  cLbstrojction  has  not  a  little  contributed 
towards  spoiling  the  most  useful  parts  of  knowledge. 

CI.  Of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics, — The  two  great 
provinces  of.  speculative  science,  conversant  about  ideas  received 
from  sense  and  their  relations,  are  natural  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics ;  with  regard  to  each  t)f  these  I  shall  make  some  observa- 
tions. And  first,  I  shall  say  somewhat  of  natural  philosophy. 
On  this  subject  it  is  that  the  sceptics  triumph :  all  that  stock  of 
arguments  they  produce  to  depreciate  our  faculties,  and  make 
mankind  appear  imiorant  and  low,  are  drawn  principally  from 
this  head,  to  wit,  that  we  are  under  an  invincible  blindness  as  to 
the  true  and  real  nature  of  things.  This  they  exaggerate,  and 
love  to  enlarge  on.  We  are  miserably  bantered,  say  they,  by 
our  senses,  and  amused  only  with  the  outside  and  show  of  things. 
The  real  essence,  the  internal  qualities,  and  constitution  of  every 
the  meanest  object,  is  hid  from  our  view ;  something  there  is  in 
every  drop  of  water,  every  grain  of  sand,  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  numan  understanding  to  fathom  or  comprehend.  But 
it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  all  this  complaint  is 
groundless,  and  that  we  are  influenced  by  false  principles  to  that 
degree  as  to  mistrust  our  senses,  and  think  we  know  nothing  of 
those  things  which  we  perfectly  comprehend. 

CII.  [One  great  inducement  to  our  pronouncing  ourselves  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  things,  is  the  current  opinion  that  every 
thing  includes  within  itself  the  cause  of  its  properties :  or  that  there 
is  in  each  object  an  inward  essence,  which  is  the  source  whence 
its  discernible  qualities  flow,  and  whereon  they  depend.  Somef 
have  pretended  to  account  for  appearances  by  occult  qualities^  but 
of  late  they  are  mostly  resolved  into  mechanical  causes,  |  to  wit, 
the  figure,  motion,  weigJit,  and  such  like  qualities  of  insensible 
particles :  whereas  in  truth'  there  is  no  other  agent  or  efficient 
cause  than  spirit,  it  being  evident  that  motion,  as  well  as  all  other 
ideas,  is  perfectly  inert.  See  Sect.  xxv.  Hence,  to  endeavour 
to  explain  the  production  of  colours  or  sounds,  by  figure,  motion, 

*  **  One  may  make  a  great  progress  in  school  eihieSt  without  ever  being  the  wiser  or 
better  man  for  it,  or  knowing  how  to  behave  himself,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  more  to  the 
advantage  of  himself,  or  his  neighbours,  than  he  did  before.  This  hint  may  suffice  to 
let  any  one  see  that." — Edit.  1710.  t  The  Peripatetics. 

X  By  the  Cartesians.  Vide  lleid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  ii.  ch.  zviii. 
sect.  6,  7.     Edit.  IB43. 
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every  one  may  think  he  knows.  But  to  frame  an  abstract  idea 
magnitude,  and  the  like,  must  needs  be  labour  in  vain.*  And 
accordingly,  we  see  the  attempts  of  that  kind  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. Which  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  those  instances, 
wherein  one  idea  or  quality  is  assi^ed  for  the  cause  of  another. 
[I  need  not  say,  how  many  hypotheses  and  speculations  are  left 
out,  and  how  much  the  study  of  nature  is  abridged  by  this  doc- 
trine.] 

CIIL  Attraction  signijies  the  effect,  not  the  manner  or  cause. — 
The  great  mechanical  principle  now  in  vogue  is  attraction.  That 
a  stone  falls  to  the  earth,  or  the  sea  swells  towards  the  moon,  may 
to  some  appear  sufficiently  explained  thereby.  But  how  are  we 
enlightenea  by  being  told  this  is  done  by  attraction?  Is  it  that 
that  word  signifies  the  manner  of  the  tendency,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  mutual  drawing  of  bodies,  instead  of  their  being  impelled  or 
protruded  towards  each  other?  but  nothing  is  determined  of  the 
manner  or  action,  and  it  may  as  truly  (for  ought  we  know)  be 
termed  impulse,  or  protrusion,  as  attraction.  Again,  the  parts  of 
steel  we  see  cohere  firmly  together,  and  this  also  is  accounted  for 
by  attraction ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  instances,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  any  thing  is  signified  besides  the  effect  itself:  for  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  produced,  or  the  cause 
which  produces  it,  these  are  not  so  much  as  aimed  at. 

CIV.  Indeed,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  several  phenomena, 
and  compare  them  together,  we  may  observe  some  likeness  and 
conformity  between  them.  #S"  For  example,  in  the  falling  of  a 
stone  to  the  ground,  in  the  rising  of  the  sea  towards  the  moon,  in 
cohesion  and  crystallization,  there  is  something  alike,  namely  a 
union  or  mutual  approach  of  bodies.  So  that  any  one  of  these 
or  the  like  phenomena,  may  not  seem  strange  or  surprising  to  a 
man  who  hath  nicely  observed  and  compared  the  effects  of  nature. 
For  that  only  is  thought  so  which  is  uncommon,  or  a  thing  by 
itself,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  our  observation.  That 
bodies  should  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  not  thought 
strange,  because  it  is  what  we  perceive  every  moment  of  our 
lives.  But  that  they  should  have  a  like  gravitation  towards  the 
centre  of  the  moon,  may  seem  odd  and  unaccountable  to  most 
men,  because  it  is  discerned  only  in  the  tides.  But  a  philosopher, 
whose  thoughts  take  in  a  larger  compass  of  nature,  having  ob- 
served a'  certain  similitude  of  appearances,  as  well  in  the  heavens 
as  the  earth,  that  argue  innumerable  bodies  to  have  a  mutual 
tendency  towards  each  other,  which  he  denotes  by  the  general 
name  attraction,  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  that,  he  thinks  justly 
accounted  for.  Thus  he  explains  the  tides  by  the  attraction  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  towards  the  moon,  which  to  him  doth  not 

*  Because  they  arc  inert. 
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appear  odd  or  anomalous,  but  only  a  particular  example  of  a  ge- 
neral rule  or  law  of  nature. 

CV.  If  therefore  we  <5onsider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt 
natural  philosophers  and  other  men^  with  regard  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena,  we  shall  find  it  consists,  [not  in  an  exacter 
knowledge  of  the  efficient  cause  that  produces  them,  for  that  can 
be  no  other  than  the  will  of  a  spirit,  but  only  in  a  greater  large- 
ness  of  camprehensiony  whereby  analogies,  harmonies,  and  agreements 
are  discovered  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  particular  effects  ex- 
plained^ that  is,  reduced  to  general  rules  (see  Sect  Lxii.),  which 
rules,  grounded  on  the  analogy  and  uniformness  observed  in  the 
production  of  natural  effects,  are  most  agreeable,  and  sought  af- 
ter by  the  mind;  [for  that  they  extend  our  prospect  beyond 
what  is  present,  and  near  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  make  very  pro- 
bable conjectures,  touching  things  that  may  have  happened  at  very 
great  distances  of  time  and  place,  as  well  as  to  predict  things  to 
come;]  which  sort  of  endeavour  towards  omniscience  is  much 
affected  by  the  xnind. 

CVI.  Caution  as  to  the  use  of  analogies, — [But  we  should  pro- 
ceed warily  in  such  things  :*  tor  we  are  apt  to  lay  too  great  a 
stress  on  analogies,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  humour  that 
eagerness  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  carried  to  extend  its  know- 
le%e  into  general  theorems.]  §S'  For  example,  gravitation,  (^ 
mutual  attraction,  because  it  appears  in  many  instances,  some  are 
straightway  for  pronouncing  universal ;  and  that  to  attract,  and 
be  attracted  by  every  other  body,  is  an  essential  quaJlity  inherent  in  all 
bodies  whatsoever.  Whereas  it  appears  the  fixed  stars  have  no 
such  tendency  towards  each  other :  and  so  far  is  that  gravitation 
from  being  essential  to  bodies,  that  in  some  instances  a  quite  con- 
trary principle  seems  to  £how  itself;  as  in  the  perpendicular 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  elasticity  cf  the  air.  There  is  nothing 
necessary  or  essential  in  the  case,  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
will  of  the  governing  spirit,  who  causes  certain  bodies  to  cleave 
together,  or  tend  towards  each  other,  according  to  various  laws^ 
whilst  he  keeps  others  at  a  fixed  distance ;  and  to  some  he  gives 
a  quite  contrary  tendency  to  fly  asunder,  just  as  he  sees  conve«- 
nient.  * 

CVIL  After  what  has  been  premised,  I  think  we  may  lay 
down  the  following  conclusions.     First,  it  is  plain   philosophers 
amuse  themselves  in  vain,  when  they  inquire  for  any  natural 
efficient  cause  distinct  from  a  mind  or  spirit.    Secondly,  considering ! 
the  whole  creation  is  the  workmanship  of  a  wise  and  good  agent,  i 

*  Vide  Reid  on  the  Intelleetaal  Powers,  Essay  I  ch.  iv.  sect  4.  et  seq^  8vo.  edit  1843. 

t  **  For  besides  that  this  could  prove  a  very  pleasing  entertainment  to  the  mind,  it 
might  he  of  great  advantage,!  in  that  it  not  only  oiaoovers  to  us  the  (1)  attributes  of  tht 
CnaUr,  but  may  also  direct  us  in  several  instances  to  the  (3)  pnptr  tuet  and  eppUea- 
tiom  of  things. 
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it  should  seem  to  become  philosophers  to  employ  their  thoughts 
I  (contrary  to  what  some  hold)  about  the  Jinal  causes  of  thinps:* 

^  [(3)  and  I  must  confess,  I  see  no  reason  why  pointing  out  the 

various  ends  to  which  natural  things  are  adapted,  and  for  which 
I  they  were  originally  with  unspeakable  wisdom  contrived,  should 

not  be  thought  one  mod  way  of  accounting  for  them,]  and  alto- 
gether worthy  a  philosopher*  Thirdly,  from  what  hath  been 
premised  no  reason  can  be  drawn,  why  the  history  of  nature 
should  not  still  be  studied,  and  observations  and  experiments  made, 
which,  that  they  are  of  use  to  mankind^  and  enable  us  to  draw 
any  general  conclusions,  is  not  the  result  of  any  immutable  habi" 
'  tudes,  or  relations  between  things  themselves,  but  only  of  God's 
goodness  and  kindness  to  men  in  the  administration  of  the  world. 
See  Sect,  xxx.,  xxxi.  Fourthly,  by  a  diligent  observation  of 
the  phenomena  within  our  view,  we  may  discover  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  and  from  them  deduce  the  other  phenomena,  I  do  not  say 
demonstrate ;  for  all  deductions  of  that  kind  depend  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  die  Author  of  nature  always  operates  uniformly,  and 
in  a  constant  observance  of  those  rules  we  take  for  principles : 
which  toe  cannot  evidently  know. 

C  VIIL  Three  analogies^ — fThose  men  who  frame  general  rules 
from  ihe  phenomena,  and  afterwards  derive  the  phenomena  from 
those  rules,  seem  to  consider  signs  rather  than  causes.  A  man 
mav  well  understand  natural  signs  without  knowing  their  analogy 
or  being  able  to  (1^  say  by  what  rule  a  thing  is  so  or  so4  [And 
as  it  is  very  possible  (2)  to  write  improperly  through  too  strict  an 
observance  of  general  grammar  rules :  so  in  arguing  from  general 
rules  of  nature,  it  is  not  impossible  we  may  extend  the  analogy 
too  far,  and  by  that  means  run  into  mistakes.] 

CIX  [As  in  (3)  reading  other  books,  a  wise  man  will  choose  to 
£x  his  thoughts  on  the  sense  and  apply  it  to  use,  rather  than  lay 
them  out  in  grammatical  remarks  on  the  language ;  so  in  perusing 
the  volume  of  nature,  it  seems  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mind 
to  affect  an  exactness  in  reducing  each  particular  phenomenon  to 
general  rules,  or  showing  how  it  follows  from  them. J  TVe  should 
propose  to  ourselves  nobler  views,  such  as  (1)  to  recreate  and 
«xalt  the  mind,  with  a  prospect  of  the  beauty,  order,  extent,  and 

*  This  advantage  threefold:  (1)  it  would  help  in  diicovering  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator ;  (2)  in  directing  us  to  the  proper  uses  of  things ;  (3)  in  pointing  out  the  ends  to 
which  natuiid  things  are  adapted. 

t  (i;  Speakbg.     (2)  Writing.    (Z)  Reading. 

X  In  the  edition  of  1710,  sect,  cviii.  commences  as  follows :  "  It  appears  from  sect. 
Izvi.  (66)  that  the  steady,  consistent  methods  of  natuK  may  not  unfitly  be  styled  the 
language  of  its  Author,  hy  which  he  discovers  his  attributes  to  our  view,  and  directs  us 
how  to  act  for  the  convenience  and  felicity  of  life.  And  to  me,  those  men  who  frame 
general  rules  from  die  phtnonuna,  and  aftowards  derive  the  phenomena  from  those  rules, 
seem  to  be  grammarians,  and  their  art  the  grammar  of  nature.  [Two  ways  there  are  of 
learning  a  language,  either  by  tvU  or  bj  pra«fic<.]  A  man  may  be  well  read  in  the 
language  of  nature,  without  understanding  the  grammar  of  it,  or  being  able  to  say  by 
what  rule  a  thing  is  so  or  so. 
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variety  of  natural  thinffs :  hence,  by  proper  inferences,  (2)  to 
enlarge  our  notions  of  the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of 
the  Creator :  and  lastly,  (3)  to  make  the  several  parts  of  the  crear 
tion,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  subservient  to  the  ends  they  were  de- 
sired for,  God's  glory,  and  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  our« 
selves  and  fellow-creatures. 

ex.  The  best  key  for  the  aforesaid  analogy,  or  natural  science, 
will  be  easily  acknowledged  to  be  a  certain  celebrated  treatise  of 
mechanics:*  in  the  entrance  of  which  justly  admired  treatise, 
time,  space,  and  motion,  are  distinguished  into  absolute  and  rela- 
tiv€y  true  and  apparent^  mathematical  and  vulgar :  [which  distinc- 
tion, as  it  is  at  large  explained  by  the  author,  doth  suppose  those 
quantities  to  have  an  existence  without  the  mind :  and  that  they 
are  ordinarily  conceived  with  relation  to  sensible  things,  to  which 
nevertheless,  in  their  own  nature,  they  bear  no  relation  at  alL] 

CXI.  As  for  timcy  as  it  is  there   taken   in   an  absolute  or 
abstracted  sense,  for  the  duration  or  perseverance  of  the  existence 
of  things,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  concerning  it,  after  what 
hath  been  already  said  on  that  subject.  Sect,  xcvii.,  xcviii.   For 
the  rest,  this  celebrated  author  holds  there  is  an  absolute  space, 
which,  being  unperceivable  to  sense,  remains  in  itself  similar  and 
immoveable :  and  relative  space  to  be  the  measure  thereof,  which 
being  moveable,  and  defined  by  its  situation  in  respect  of  sensible 
bodies,  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  space.     Place  he  defines 
to  be  that  part  oi  space  which  is  occupied  by  any  body.     And 
according  as  the  space  is  absolute  or  relative,  so  also  is  tne  place. 
Absolute  motion  is  said  to  be  the  translation  of  a  body  from  abso- 
lute place  to  absolute  place,  as  relative  motion  is  from  one  relative 
place  to  another.     And  because  the  parts  of  absolute  space  do  not 
jail  under  our  senses,  instead  of  them  we  are  obliged  to  use  their 
sensible  measures :  and  so  define  both  place  and  motion  with  re- 
spect to  bodies,  which  we  regard  as  immoveable.   But  it  is  said,  in 
philosophical  matters  we  must  (distract  from  our  senses,  since  it  may 
be,  that  none  of  those  bodies  which  seem  to  be  quiescent,  are  truly 
so :  and  the  same  thing  which  is  moved  relatively,  may  be  really 
at  rest    As  likewise  one  and  the  same  body  may  be  in  relative  rest 
and  motion,  or  even  moved  with  contrary  relative  motions  at  the 
same  time,  according  as  its  place  is  variously  defined.     All  which 
ambiguity  is  to  be  lound  in  the  apparent  motions,  but  not  at  all 

*  This  section  is  much  altered  and  abridged  from  the  edition  of  1710,  in  which  the 
commencement  is  thus  given  :  "  The  best  grammar  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of, 
will  be  easily  acknowledged  to  be  a  treatise  of  Mechanics,  demonstrated  and  applied  to 
nature,  by  a  philosopher  of  a  neighbouriog  nation,  whom  all  the  world  admire.t  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  make  remarks  on  that  eztraordinary  person :  only  some  things 
he  has  advanced,  so  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  we  have  hitherto  laid  down,  that  we 
should  be  wanting  in  the  regslra  due  to  the  authority  of  so  great  a  man,  did  we  not  take 
some  notice  of  them." 

t  Kewton* 
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in  the  true  or  absolute,  which  should  therefore  be  alone  regarded 
in  philosophy.  And  the  true,  we  are  told,  are  distinguished  from 
apparent  or  relative  motions  by  the  following  properties.  First, 
in  true  or  absolute  motion,  all  parts  which  preserve  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  whole,  partake  of  the  motions  of  the 
w^hole.  Secondly,  the  place  being  moved,  ^hat  which  is  placed 
therein  is  also  moved :  so  that  a  body  moving  in  a  place  which  is 
in  motion,  doth  participate  the  motion  of  its  place.  Thirdly, 
true  motion  is  never  generated  or  changed,  otherwise  than  by 
force  impressed  on  the  body  itself.  Fourthly,  true  motion  is 
always  changed  hj  force  impressed  on  the  body  moved.  Fifthly, 
in  circular  motion  barely  relative^  there  is  no  centrifugal  force, 
which  nevertheless  in  that  which  is  true  or  absolute,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  motion. 

CXII.  Motiojiy  whether  real  or  apparent^  relative, — But  not- 
withstanding what  hath  been  said,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me,  that 
there  can  be  any  motion  other  than  relative :  so  that  to  conceive 
motion,  there  must  be  at  least  conceived  two  bodies,  whereof  the 
distance  or  position  in  regard  to  each  other  is  varied.  Hence  if 
there  was  one  only  body  m  being,  it  could  not  possibly  be  moved. 
This  seems  evident,  in  that  the  idea  I  have  of  motion  doth 
necessarily  include  relation.* 

CXIIL  Apparent  motion  denied. — But  though  in  every  motion 
it  be  necessary  to  conceive  more  bodies  than  one,  yet  it  may  be 
that  one  only  is  moved,  namely  that  on  which  the  force  causing 
the  change  of  distance  is  impressed,  or  in  other  words,  that  to 
which  the  action  is  applied.  For  however  some  may  define  rela- 
tive motion,  so  as  to  term  that  body  moved^  which  changes  its 
distance  from  some  other  body,  whether  the  force  or  action 
causing  that  change  were  applied  to  it,  or  no :  yet  as  relative 
motion  is  that  which  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  regarded  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  it  should  seem  that  every  man  of  common 
^ense  knows  what  it  is,  as  well  as  the  best  philosopher :  now  I 
ask  any  one,  whether  in  this  sense  of  motion  as  he  walks  along 
the  streets,  the  stones  he  passes  over  may  be  said  to  movcy  because 
they  change  distance  with  his  feet  ?  [To  me  it  seems,  that  though 
motion  includes  a  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  yet  it  is  not 
necessary  that  each  term  of  the  relation  be  denominated  from  iV.] 
As  a  man  may  think  of  somewhat  which  doth  not  think,  ^o  a 
body  may  be  moved  to  or  from  another  body,  which  is  not  there- 
fore itself  in  motion.! 

CXIV.  As  the  place  happens  to  be  variously  defined,  the 
motion  which  is  related  to  it  varies.     $^  A  man  in  a  ship  may 

*  "  This  to  me  seems  very  evident,  in  that  the  idea  I  have  of  motion  does  necessarily 
involve  relation  in  it  Whether  otliers  can  conceive  it  otherwise,  a  little  attention  may 
satisfy  them."— Edit.  1710, 8vo. 

t  "  I  mean  relative  motion,  for  other  I  am  not  able  to  conceive." — Edit.  1710. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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be  said  to  be  quiescent,  with  relation  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel^ 
and  yet  move  with  relation  to  the  land.  Or  he  may  move  east- 
ward in  respect  of  the  one,  and  westward  in  respect  of  the  other. 
In  the  common  afimrs  of  life,  men  never  go  beyond  the  earth  to 
define  the  place  of  any  body :  and  what  is  quiescent  in  respect 
of  that,  is  accounted  ahsolvtely  to  be  so.  But  philosophers,  who 
have  a  greater  extent  of  thought,  and  juster  notions  of  the  system 
of  thills,  discover  even  the  earth  itself  to  be  moved.  [In  order 
therefore  to  fix  their  notions,  they  seem  to  conceive  the  corporeal 
world  as  finite,  and  the  utmost  unmoved  walls  or  shell  thereof 
to  be  the  place  whereby  they  estimate  true  motions.1  If  we 
sound  our  own  conceptions,  I  believe  we  may  find  all  die  abso* 
lute  motion  we  can  frame  ati  idea  of,  to  be  at  bottom  no  other 
than  relative  motion  thus  defined.  For  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  absolute  motion  exclusive  of  all  external  relation  is  in- 
comprehensible:  and  to  this  kind  of  relative  motion,  all  the 
above-mentioned  properties,  causes,  and  effects  ascribed  to  abso- 
lute motion,  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  to  agree.  As  to 
what  is  said  of  the  centrifugal  force,  that  it  doth  not  at  all  belong 
to  circular  relative  motion :  I  do  not  see  how  this  follows  from 
the  experiment  which  is  brought  to  prove  it.  See  FhilosophuB 
Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,  in  SckoL  Def.  VIII.  For 
the  water  in  the  vessel,  at  that  time  wherein  it  is  said  to  have 
the  greatest  relative  circular  motion,  hath,  I  think,  no  motion  at 
all ;  as  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  section. 

CXV.  [For  to  denominate  a  body  moved^  it  is  requisite,  ^rsty 
thai  it  change  its  distance  or  situation  with  regard  to  some  other 
body:  and  secoTuUy,  that  the  force  or  action  occasioning  that 
chanee  be  applied  to  it]  If  either  of  these  be  wanting,  I  do 
not  Slink  that  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  language,  a  body  can  be  said  to  be  in  motion.  I  grant 
mdeed,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  think  a  body,  which  we  see 
bhange  its  distance  from  some  other,  to  be  moved,  though  it  have 
no  force  applied  to  it,  (in  which  sense  there  may  be  apparent 
motion,)  but  then  it  is,  because  the  force  causing  the  change  of 
distance  is  imagined  by  us  to  be  applied  or  impressed  on  that 
body  thought  to  move.  Which  indeed  shows  we  are  capable  of 
mistaking  a  thing  to  be  in  motion  which  is  not,  and  that  is  all ; 
*but  does  not  prove  that,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  motion^ 
a  body  is  moved  merely  because  it  changes  distance  from 
another;  since  as  soon  as^we  are  undeceived,  and  find  thiit  the 
moving  force  was  not  communicated  to  it,  we  no  longer  hold  it 
to  be  moved.  [So  on  the  other  hand,  when  one  only  body,  the 
parts  whereof  preserve  a  given  position  between  themselves,  is 
imagined  to  exist ;  some  there  are  who  think  that  it  can  be  moved 

*  llie  Kttiainder  of  the  iecUon  is  taken  from  the  editioB  of  1 7 1 0. 
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all  manner  of  ways,  though  without  any  change  of  distance  or 
situation  to  any  other  bodies ;  which  we  should  not  deny,  if  they 
meant  only  that  it  might  have  an  impressed  force,  which,  upon 
the  bare  creation  of  other  bodies^  would  produce  a  motion  of  some 
certain  quantity  and  determination.]  But  that  an  actual  motion 
(distinct  from  the  impressed  force,  or  power  productive  of  change 
of  place,  in  case  there  were  bodies  present  whereby  to  define  it) 
can  exist  in  such  a  single  body,  I  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
comprehend. 

CXVI.  Any  idea  of  pure  space  rehztive. — From  what  hath 
been  said,  it  follows  that  the  philosophic  consideration  of  motion 
doth  not  imply  the  being  of  an  absolute  spaccy  distinct  from  that 
which  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  related  to  bodies :  which  that  it 
cannot  exist  without  the  mind,  is  clear  upon  the  same  principles, 
that  demonstrate  the  like  of  all  other  objects  of  sense.  And 
perhaps,  if  we  inquire  narrowly,  we  shall  find  we  cannot  even 
frame  an  idea  of  pure  space  exclusive  of  all  body.  This,  I  must 
confess,  seems  impossible,  as  being  a  most  abstract  idea.  When 
I  excite  a  motion  in  some  part  of  my  body,  if  it  be  free  or  with- 
out resistance,  I  say  there  is  space :  but  if  I  find  a  resistance,  then 
I  say  there  is  body :  and  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  to  motion 
18  lesser  or  greater,  I  say  the  space  is  more  or  less  pure.  So  that 
when  I  speak  of  pure  or  empty  space,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  word  space  stands  for  an  idea  distinct  from,  or  conceiv- 
able without  body  and  motion.  Though  indeed  w>e  are  apt  to 
think  every  noun  substantive  stands  for  a  distinct  idea^  that  may  be 
separated  from  all  others :  which  hath  occasioned  infinite^mistakes. 
[When  therefore  supposing,  all  the  world  to  be  annihilated  besides 
my  own  body,  I  say  there  still  remains  pure  space :  thereby 
nothing  else  is  meant,  but  only  that  I  conceive  it  possible  for 
the  limbs  of  my  body  to  be  moved  on  all  sides  without  the  least 
resistance :  but  if  that  too  were  annihilated,  then  there  could  be 
no  motion,  and  consequently  no  space.]  Some  perhaps  may 
think  the  sense  of  seeing  doth  furnish  them  with  the  idea  of  pure 
space  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  that 
the  ideas  of  space  and  distance  are  not  obtained  by  that  sense. 
See  the  Essay  concerning  Vision. 

,  CXVII.  What  is  here  laid  down  seems  to  put  an  end  to  all 
those  disputes  and  difficulties  which  have  sprung  up  amongst  the 
learned  concerning  the  nature  oipure  space.  [But  the  chief  ad- 
vantage arising  from  it  is,  that  we  are  freed  from  that  dangerous 
dilemma^  to  which  several  who  have  employed  their  thoughts  on 
this  subject  imagine  themselves  reduced,  to  wit,  of  thinking 
either  that  real  space  is  God,  or  else  that  there  is  something 
beside  God  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  infinite,  indivisible,  im- 
mutable.] Both  which  may  justly  be  thought  pernicious  and 
absurd  notions.     It  is  certain  that  not  a  few  divines,  as  well  as 

K  2 
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philosophers  of  great  note^  have,  from  the  difficulty  they  found 
in  conceiving  either  limits  or  annihilation  of  space,  concluded  it 
must  be  divine.  And  some  of  late  have  set  themselves  particu- 
larly to  show,  that  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  God  agree 
to  it  Which  doctrine,  how  unworthy  soever  it  may  seem  of  the 
divine  nature,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  dear  of  it,  so  long 
as  we  adhere  to  the  received  opinions. 

CXVIIL  The  errors  arising  from  the  doctrines  of  abstraction 
and  extemd  nwterial  existences,  influence  mathematical  reasonings.- 
Hitherto  of  natural  philosophy :  we  come  now  to  make  some  in- 
quiry concerning  that  other  great  branch  of  speculative  knowledge, 
to  wit,  mathematics.  These,  how  celebrated  soever  they  may 
be  for  their  clearness  and  certainty  of  demonstration,  which  is 
hardly  any  where  else  to  be  found,  cannot  nevertheless  be  sup- 
posed altogether  free  from  mistakes,  if  in  their  principles  there 
lurks  some  secret  error,  which  is  common  to  the  professors  of 
those  sciences  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Mathematicians,  though 
they  deduce  their  theorems  from  a  great  height  of  evidence,  yet 
their  first  principles  are  limited  by  the  consiaeration  of  quantity : 
and  they  do'^not  ascend  into  any  inquiry  concerning  those  tran- 
scendental maxims,  which  influence  all  the  particular  sciences, 
each  part  whereof,  mathematics  not  excepted,  doth  consequently 
participate  of  the  errors  involved  in  them.  That  the  principles 
laid  down  by  mathematicians  are  true,  and  their  way  of  deduction 
from  those  principles  dear  and  incontestable,  we  do  not  deny. 
But  we  hold,  there  may  be  certain  erroneous  maxims  of  greater 
extent  than  the  object  of  mathematics,  and  for  tliat  reason  not 
expressly  mentioned,  though  tacitly  supposed  throughout  the 
whole  progress  of  that  science ;  and  that  the  ill  effects  of  those 
secret,  unexamined  errors  are  diffiised  through  all  the  branches 
thereof.  [To  be  plain,  we  suspect  the  mathematicians  are,  as 
well  as  other  men,  concerned  in  the  errors- (1)  arising  from  the 
doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas,  and  (2)  the  existence  of  objects 
without  the  mind.] 

CXIX.  Arithmetic  hath  been  thought  to  have  for  its  object 
abstract  ideas  of  number.  Of  which  to  understand  the  properties 
and  mutual  habitudes  is  supposed  no  mean  part  of  speculative 
knowledge.  The  opinion  of  the  pure  and  intellectual  nature  of 
numbers  in  abstract,  hath  made  them  in  esteem  with  those  philo- 
sophers, who  seem  to  have  affected  an  uncommon  fineness  and 
elevation  of  thought.  It  hath  set  a  price  on  the  most  trifling 
numerical  speculations,  which  in  practice  are  of  no  use,  but  serve 
only  for  amusement:  and  hath  therefore  so  far  infected  the 
minds  of  some,  that  they  have  dreamt  of  mighty  mysteries  in- 
volved in  numbers,  and  attempted  the  explication  of  natural 
thin^  by  them.  But  if  we  inquire  into  our  own  thoughts,  and 
consider  what  hath  been  premised,  we  may  perhaps  entertain  a 
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low  o{>mion  of  those  high  flights  and  abstractionB,  and  look  on  all 
inquiries  about  numbers,  omy  as  so  many  difficiles  nuff{B,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  subservient  to  practice,  and  promote  the  benefit  of 
life. 

CXX,  [  Unity  in  abstract  we  have  before  considered  in  Sect  xiii., 
from  which  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction,  it  plainly 
follows  there  is  not  any  snch  idea.  But  number  being  denned  a 
collection  of  units,  we  may  conclude  that,  if  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  unity  or  unit  in  abstract,  there  are  no  ideas  of  number 
m  {distract  denoted  by  the  numeral  names  and  figures.]  The 
theories  therefore  in  arithmetic,  it  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
names  and  figures,  as  likewise  from  all  use  and  practice,  as  well 
as  from  the  particular  things  numbered,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
nothing  at  all  for  their  object  Hence  we  may  see,  how  entirely 
the  science  of  numbers  is  subordinate  to  practice,  and  how  Jejune 
and  trifling  it  becomes,  when  considered  as  a  matter  of  mere 
speculation. 

CXXI.  However  since  there  may  be  some,  who,  deluded  by 
the  s^cious  show  of  discovering  abstracted  verities,  waste  their 
time  m  arithmetical  theorems  and  problems,  which  have  not  any 
use :  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if  we  more  fully  consider,  and  expose 
the  vanity  of  that  pretence ;  and  this  will  plainly  appear,  by 
taking  a  view  of  arithmetic  in  its  infancy,  ana  observing  what  it 
was  that  originally  put  men  on  the  study  of  that  science,  and  to 
what  scope  they  directed  it  It  is  natural  to  think  that  at  first 
men,  for  ease  of  memory  and  help  of  computation,  made  use  of 
counters,  or  in  writing  of  single  strokes,  points,  or  the  like,  each 
whereof  was  made  to  signify  a  unit,  that  is,  some  one  thing  of 
whatever  kind  they  had  occasion  to  reckon.  Afterwards  they 
found  out  the  more  compendious  ways,  of  making  one  character 
stand  in  place  of  several  strokes,  or  points.  And  lastly,  the  no- 
tation of  the  Arabians  or  Indians  came  into  use,  wherein,  by  the 
repetition  of  a  few  characters  or  figures,  and  varying  the  signifi- 
cation of  each  figure  according  to  the  place  it  obtains,  all  num- 
bers may  be  most  aptly  expressed :  which  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  imitation  of  language,  so  that  an  exact  analogy  is 
observed  betwixt  the  notation  by  figures  and  names,  the  nine 
simple  figures  answering  the  nine  first  numeral  names  and  places 
in  the  former,  corresponding  to  denominations  in  the  latter.  And 
agreeably  to  those  conditions  of  the  simple  and  local  value  of 
figures,  were  contrived  methods  of  finding  from  the  given  figures 
or  marks  of  the  parts,  what  figures,  and  how  placed,  are  proper  to 
denote  the  whole,  or  vice  versd.  And  having  found  the  sought 
figures,  the  same  rule  or  analogy  beinff  observed  throughout,  it 
is  easy  to  read  them  into  words ;  ana  so  the  number  becomes 
perfectly  known.  For  then  the  number  of  any  particular  things 
18  said  to  be  known,  when  we  know  the  names  or  figures  (with 
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their  due  arrangement)  that  according  to  the  standing  analogy 
belong  to  them.  For  these  signs  being  known,  we  can,  by  the 
operations  of  arithmetic,  know  the  signs  of  any  part  of  the  par- 
ticular sums  signified  by  them ;  and  thus  computing  in  signs  ^be- 
cause of  the  connexion  established  betwixt  them  and  the  distmct 
multitudes  of  things,  whereof  one  is  taken  for  a  unit),  we  may 
be  able  rightly  to  sum  up,  divide,  and  proportion  the  things 
themselves  that  we  intend  to  number. 

CXXIL  [In  arithmetic  therefore  we  regard  not  the  things  but 
the  gignsy  which  nevertheless  are  not  regarded  for  their  own  sake, 
but  because  they  direct  us  how  to  act  with  relation  to  things,  and 
dispose  rightly  of  them.1  [Now  agreeably  to  what  we  have 
before  observed  of  words  in  general  (Sect.  xix.  Introd.),  it 
happens  here  likewise,  that  abstract  ideas  are  thought  to  be  sig- 
nified by  numeral  names  or  characters,  while  thev  do  not  surest 
idea^  of  particular  things  to  our  minds.]  I  shall  not  at  present 
enter  into  a  more  particular  dissertation  on  this  subject ;  but  only 
observe  that  it  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  said,  those  things 
which  pass  for  abstract  truths  and  theorems  concerning  numbers 
are,  in  realitv,  conversant  about  no  object  distinct  from  particular 
numerable  tnings,  except  only  names  and  characters ;  which  ori- 
ginally came  to  be  considered  on  no  other  account  but  their  being 
signs,  or  capable  to  represent  aptly  whatever  particular  thii^s 
men  had  need  to  compute.  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  study  them 
for  their  own  sake  would  be  just  as  wise,  and  to  as  good  purpose, 
as  if  a  man,  neglecting  the  true  use  or  original  intention  and  sub- 
serviency of  language,  should  spend  his  time  in  impertinent  criti- 
cisms upon  words,  or  reasonings  and  controversies  purely  verbal. 

CXXIII.  From  numbers  we  proceed  to  speak  o(  extension, 
which  considered  as  relative,  is  the  object  of  geometry.  The  t«- 
^nite  divisibility  oi  finite  extension,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
laid  down,  either  as  an  axiom  or  theorem  in  the  elements  of  that 
science,  yet  is  throughout  the  same  every  where  supposed,  and 
thought  to  have  so  inseparable  and  essential  a  connexion  with  the 
principles  and  demonstrations  in  geometry,  that  mathematicians 
never  admit  it  into  doubt,  or  make  the  least  question  of  it.  And 
as  this  notion  is  the  source  from  whence  do  spring  all  those 
amusing  geometrical  paradoxes,  which  have  such  a  direct  repug- 
nancy to  the  plain  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  are  admitted 
with  so  much  reluctance  into  a  mind  not  yet  debauched  by 
learning ;  so  is  it  the  principal  occasion  of  all  that  nice  and  ex- 
treme subtilty,  which  renders  the  study  of  maihemaHcs  so  diflScult 
and  tedious.  [Hence,  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  no  finite 
extension  contains  innumerable  parts,  or  is  infinitely  divisible,  it 
follows  that  we  shall  at  once  clear  the  science  of  geometry  from 
a  great  number  of  difiScultiesand  contradictions,  which  have  ever 
been  esteemed  a  reproach  to  human  reason,  and  withal  make  the 
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attaiameot  thereof  a  business  of  much  less  time  and  pains  than 
it  hitherto  hath  been.] 

CXXIY.  [Every  particular  finite  extension,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  object  of  our  thought,  is  an  idea  existing  only  in  the 
mind,  and  consequently  each  part  thereof  mv^t  be  perceived*  K 
ther^ore  I  cannot  perceive  innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  exten- 
sion that  I  consider,  it  is  certain  that  they  are.  not  contidned  in 
it] :  but  it  is  evident,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  innumerable 
parts  in  any  particular  line,  surface,  or  solid,  which  I  either  per- 
ceive by  sense,  or  figure  to  miyself  in  my  mind :  wherefore  I 
conclucfe  they  are  not  contained  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
to  me,  than  that  the  extensions  I  have  in  view  are  no  other  than 
my  own  ideas,  and  it  is  no  less  plain,  that  I  cannot  resolve  any 
one  of  my  ideas  into  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas,  that  is, 
that  they  are  not  infinitely  divisible.  If  by  finite  extension  be 
meant  aomethins  distinct  from  a  finite  idea,  I  declare  I  do  not 
know  what  that  is,  and  so  cannot  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it. 
But  if  the  terms  extension,  parts,  and  the  like,  are  taken  in  any 
sense  conceivable,  that  is,  for  ideas ;  then  to  say  a  finite  quantity 
or  extension  consists  of  parts  infinite  in  number,  is  so  manifest  a 
contradiction,  that  every  one  at  first  sight  acknowledges  it  to  be 
so.  And  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  gain  the  assent  of  any 
reasonable  creature,  who  is  not  brought  to  it  by  gentle  and  slow 
d^rees,  as  a  converted  gentile  to  the  belief  of  transubstantiation* . 
Ancient  and  rooted  prejudices  do  often  pass  into  principles :  and 
those  propositions  which  once  obtain  the  force  and  credit  of  a 
principle,  are  not  only  themselves,  but  likewise  whatever  is  de- 
ducible  from  them,  thought  privU^ed  from  all  examination* 
And  there  is  no  absurdity  so  gross,  which  by  this  means  the  mind 
of  man  may  not  be  prepared  to  swallow. 

CXXV.  [(1)  He  whose  understanding  is  prepossessed  with 
the  doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas, ^ma,Y  be  persuaded,  that 
(whatever  be  thought  of  the  ideas  of  sense)  extension  in  abstract 
is  infinitely  divisible.  (2)  And  one  who  thinks  the  objects  of 
sense  exist  without  the  mind,  will  perhaps  in  virtue  thereof  be 
brought  to  admit,  that  a  line  but  an  inch  long  may  contain  innu- 
merable parts  really  existing,  though  too  small  to  be  discerned.] 
These  errors  are  grafted  as  well  in  the  minds  of  geometricians,  as 
of  other  men,  and  have  a  like  influence  on  their  reasonings ;  and 
it  were  no  difficult  thing,  to  show  how  the  arguments  from 
geometry,  made  use  of  to  support  the  infinite  divisibility  of  ex- 
tension, are  bottomed  on  them.  [At  present  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve in  general,  whence  it  is  that  the  mathematicians  are  all  so 
fond  and  tenacious  of  this  doctrine. 

CXXVI.  It  hath  been  observed  in  another  place,  that  the 
theorems  and  demonstrations  in  geometry  are  conversant  about 
universal  ideas.     Sect.  xv.  Introd.]    Where  it  is  explained  in 
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what  sense  this  ouglit  to  be  understood,  to  wit,  that  the  partieular 
lines  and  figures  included  in  the  diagram,  are  supposed  to  stand 
for  innumerable  others  of  different  sizes :  or  in  other  words,  the 
geometer  considers  them  abstracting  from  their  magnitude :  which 
doth  not  imply  that  he  forms  an  abstract  idea,  but  only  that  he 
cares  not  what  the  particular  magnitude  is,  whether  great  or  small, 
but  looks  on  that  as  a  thing  indifferent  to  the  demonstration : 
[hence  it  follows,  that  a  line  in  the  scheme,  but  an  inch  long, 
must  be  spoken  of  as  though  it  contained  ten  thousand  parts, 
since  it  is  regarded  not  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  universal ;  and  it  is 
universal  only  in  its  signification,  whereby  it  represents  innu- 
merable lines  greater  than  itself,  in  which  may  be  distinguished 
ten  thousand  parts  or  more,  though  there  may  not  be  above  an 
inch  in  it.  After  this  manner  the  properties  of  the  Unes  signified 
are  (by  a-  very  usual  figure)  transferred  to  the  sign,  and  thence 
through  mistiJs:e  thought  to  appertain  to  it  considered  in  its  own 
nature J^ 

CXXVII.  Because  there  is  no  number  of  parts  so  great,  but 
it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  line  containing  more,  the  inch-line  is 
said  to  contain  parts  more  than  any  assignable  number ;  which  is 
true,  not  of  the  inch  taken  absolutely,  but  only  for  the  things 
signified  by  it.  But  men  not  retaining  that  distinction  in  their 
thoughts,  slide  into  a  belief  that  the  small  particular  line  de- 
scribed on  paper  contains  in  itself  parts  innumerable.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  ;  but  there 
is  of  a  mile  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  which  may  be  signified  by 
that  inch.  When  therefore  I  delineate  a  triangle  on  paper,  and 
take  one  side  not  above  an  inch,  for  example,  in  length,  to  be  the 
radius ;  thi&  I  consider  as  divided  into  ten  thousand  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  parts,  or  more.  For  though  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  that  Kne,  considered  m  itself,  is  nothing  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  neglected  without  any  error  or  inconveniency ; 
yet  these  described  lines  being  only  marks  standing  for  greater 
quantities,  whereof  it  may  be  the  ten-thousandth  part  is  very 
considerable,  it  follows,  that  to  prevent  notable  errors  in  practice, 
the  radius  must  be  taken  of  ten  thousand  parts,  or  more. 

CXXVIII.  Lines  which  are  infinitely  divisible. — From  what 
hath  been  said  the  reason  is  plain  why,  to  the  end  any  theorem 
may  become  universal  in  its  use,  it  is  necessary  we  speak  of  the 
lines  described  on  paper,  as  though  they  contained  parts  which 
really  they  do  not.  In  doing  of  which,  if  we  examine  the 
matter  throughly,  we  shall  perhaps  discover  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive an  inch  itself  a&  conMsting  of,  or  being  divisible  into  a 
thousand  parts,  [but  only  some  otiier  line  which  is  far  greater 
than  an  inch,  and  represented  by  it]  And  that  when  we  say  a 
line  is  ir^nitely  divisible,  we  must  mean  a  line  which  is  infimtely 
great.     What  we  have  here  observed  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause. 
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why  to  suppose  the  iDfinite  diyisibility  of  finite  extension  hath 
been  thought  necessary  in  geometry. 

CXXIX«  The  several  absurdities  and  contradictions  which 
flowed  from  this  false  principle  might,  one  would  think,  have 
been  esteemed  so  many  demonstrations  against  it  [But  by  I 
know  not  what  lofficy  it  is  held  that  proofs  d  posteriori  are  not  to 
be  admitted  against  propositions  relating  to  infinity.  As  though 
it  were  not  impossible  even  for  an  infinite  mind  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictions. Or  as  if  any  tlnng  absurd  and  repugnant  could 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  truth,  or  flow  from  it.]  But 
whoever  considers  the  weakness  of  this  pretence,  will  think  it 
was  contrived  on  purpose  to  humour  the  laziness  of  the  mind, 
which  had  rather  acquiesce  in  an  indolent  scepticism,  than  be  at 
the  pains  to  go  through  with  a  severe  examination  of  those 
principles  it  hath  ever  embraced  for  true. 

CXXX.  Of  late  the  speculations  abottt  iri/inites  have  run  so 
high,  and  grown  to  such  strange  notions,  as  have  occasioned  no 
small  scruples  and  disputes  among  the  geometers  of  the  present 
age.  Some  there  are  of  great  note,  who,  not  content  with 
holding  that  finite  lines  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  parts,  do  yet  further  m^ntain,  that  each  of  those  infinite- 
simals is  itself  subdivisible  into  an  infinity  of  other  parts,  or 
infinitesimals  of  a  second  order,  and'  so  on  ad  infinitum.  These, 
I  say,  assert  there  are  infinitesimals  of  infinitesimals  of  infi- 
nitesimals, without  ever  coming  to  an  end.  So  that  according 
to  them  an  inch  doth  not  barely  contain  an  infinite  number  of 
parts,  but  an  infinity  of  an  infinity  of  an  infinity  ad  infinitum  of 
parts.  Others  there  be  who  hold  all  orders  of  infinitesimals  be- 
low the  first  to  be  nothing  at  all,  thinking  it  with  good  reason 
absurd,  to  imi^ne  there  is  any  positive  quantity  or  part  of  ex- 
tension, which  though  multiplied  infinitely,  can  ever  equal  the 
smallest  given  extension.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  seems 
no  less  absurd,  to  think  the  square,  cube,  or  other  power  of  a 
positive  real  root,  should  itself  be  nothing  at  all;  which  they 
who  hold  infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  denying  all  of  the  sub- 
sequent orders,  are  obliged  to  maintain. 

CXXXI.  Objection  ef  mathematicians. — Ansiver, — Have  we  not 
therefore  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  are  both  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  there  is  in  efiect  no  such  thing  as  parts  infinitely  small,  or  an 
infinite  number  of  parts  contained  in  any  finite  quantity  ?  But 
you  will  say,  that  if  this  doctrine  obtains,  it  will  follow  (1)  that 
the  very  foundations  of  geometry  are  destroyed :  and  those  great 
men  who  have  raised  that  science  to  so  astonishing  a  height, 
have  been  all  the  while  building  a  castle  in  the  air.  [To  this  it 
may  be  replied^  that  whatever  is  useful  in  geometry  and  promotes 
the  benefit  of  human  life,  doth  still  remain  firm  and  unshaken  on 
our  principles.]  That  science,  considered  as  practical,  will  rather 
receive  advantage  than  any  prejudice  from  what  hath  been  said. 
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But  to  set  this  in  a  due  light,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
inquiry.  For  the  rest,  though  it  should  follow  that  some  of  the 
more  intricate  and  subtle  parts  of  speculative  mathematics  may  be 
pared  off  without  any  prejudice  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  see  what 
damage  will  be  thence  derived  to  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  it 
were  nighly  to  be  wished,  that  men  of  great  abilities  and  obsti- 
nate application  would  draw  off  their  thoughts  from  those  amuse- 
ments, and  employ  them  in  the  study  of  such  things  as  lie  nearer 
the  concerns  of  life,  or  have  a  more  direct  influence  on  the 
manners. 

CXXXIL  Second  objection  of  mathematicians. — Answer. — If 
it  be  said  that  several  theorems  undoubtedly  true,  are  discovered 
by  methods  in  which  infinitesimals  are  made  use  of,  which  could 
never  have  been,  if  their  existence  included  a  contradiction  in  it 
[I  answer y  that  upon  a  thorough  examination  it  will  not  be  found, 
that  in  any  instance  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  or  conceive 
infinitesimal  parts  of  finite  lines,  or  even  quantities  less  than  the 
minimum  sensibile :  nay,  it  will  be  evident  this  is  never  done,  it 
being  impossiblej* 

CXXXIII.  i/*  the  doctrine  were  only  an  hypothesis  it  should  be 
respected  for  its  consequences, — ^By  what  we  have  premised,  it  is 
plain  that  very  numerous  and  important  errors  have  taken  their 
rise  from  those  false  principles,  which  were  impugned  in  the  fore- 
going parts  of  this  treatise.  And  the  opposites  of  those  erro- 
neous tenets  at  the  same  time  appear  to  be  most  fruitful  prin- 
ciples, from  whence  do  flow  innumerable  consequences  highly 
advantageous  to  true  philosophy  as  well  as  to  religion.  Par^ 
ticularly,  matter  or  tfie  absolute  existence  of  corporeal  objectSy  hath 
been  shown  to  be  that  wherein  the  most  avowed  and  pernicious 
enemies  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine,  have  ever 

S laced  their  chief  strength  and  confidence.  And  surely,  if  by 
istinguishing  the  real  existence  of  unthinking  things  from  their 
being  perceived,  and  allowing  them  a  substance  of  their  own  out 
of  the  minds  of  spirits,  (Y)  no  one  thing  is  explained  in  nature  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  many  inexplicable  difficulties  arise : 
if  (2)  the  supposition  of  matter  is  barely  precarious,  as  not  being 
grounded  on  so  much  as  one  single  reason :  if  (3)  its  consequences 
cannot  endure  the  light  of  examination  and  free  inquiry,  but  screen 
themselves  under  the  dark  and  general  pretence  of  infinites  being 
incomprehensible :  if  withal  (4)  the  removal  of  this  matter  be  not 

*  The  following  passage  is  added  in  the  edition  of  1710: — "  And  whatever  mathema- 
ticians may  think  of/2uxt(»ns  or  the  differential  calculus  and  the  like,  a  little  reflection  will 
show  them,  that  in  working  hy  those  methods,  they  do  not  conceive  or  imHgine  lines  or 
surfaces  less  than  what  are  perceivable  to  sense.  They  may,  indeed,  isall  those  little 
and  almost  insensible  quantities  infinitenmali  or  infiniUsimals  of  infimtesimali,  if  they 
please  :  but  at  bottom  this  b  all,  they  being  in  truth  finite,  nor  does  the  solution  of 
problems  require  the  supposing  any  other.  But  this  will  be  mor6  clearly  made  out 
nereafter." 
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attended  with  the  least  evil  consequence,  if  it  be  not  even  missed 
in  the  world,  but  every  thing  as  well,  nay  much  easier  conceived 
without  it :  if  lastly,  (5)  both  sceptics  and  atheists  are  for  ever 
sUenced  upon  supposing  only  spirits  and  ideas,  and  this  scheme  of 
things  is  perfectly  agreeable  both  to  reason  and  rebgion :  me- 
thinks  we  may  expect  it  should  be  admitted  and  firmly  embraced, 
though  it  were  proposed  only  as  an  JuwothesiSy  and  the  existence 
of  matter  had  been  allowed  possible,  which  yet  I  think  we  have 
evidently  demonstrated  that  it  is  not. 

CXXXIY.  True  it  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principles,  several  disputes  and  apecnlations,  which  are  esteemed 
no  mean  parts  of  learning,  are  rejected  as  useless.     But  how 

Seat  a  prejudice  soever  against  our  notions,  this  may  give  to 
ose  who  have  already  been  deeply  engaged,  and  made  large  ad- 
vances in  studies  of  that  nature :  yet  by  others,  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  any  just  ground  of  dislike  to  the  principles  and 
tenets  herein  laid  down,  that  they  abridge  the  labour  of  study,  and 
N  make  human  sciences  more  clear,  compendious,  and  attainable, 

than  they  were  before. 

CXXjCV.  Having  despatched  what  we  intended  to  say  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  of  tdeas^  the  method  we  proposed  leads  us, 
in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  spirits  :*  with  regard  to  which, 
perhaps  human  knowledge  is  not  so  deficient  as  is  vulgarly  ima- 
gined. [The  great  reason  that  is  assigned  for  our  being  thought 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  is,  our  not  having  an  idea  of  it.] 
But  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  defect  in  a  human 
understanding,  that  it  does  not  perceive  the  idea  of  spirit,  if  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  idea,  ^d  this,  if  I 
mistake  not,  has  been  demonstrated  in  Sect.  XXYII. ;  to  which  I 
shall  here  add  [that  a  spirit  has  been  shown  to  be  the  only  sub- 
stance or  support,  wherein  the  unthinking  beings  or  ideas  can 
exist :  but  that  this  substance  which  supports  or  perceives  ideas 
should  itself  be  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea,  is  evidently  absurd.] 

CXXXVL  Objection, — Answer, — [It  will  perhaps  be  said, 
that  we  want  a  sensef  (as  some  have  imagined)  proper  to  know 
substances  withal,  which  if  we  had,  we  might  know  our  own  soul, 
as  we  do  a  triangle.  To  this  I  answer,  that  in  case  we  had  a 
new  sense  bestowed  upon  us,  we  could  only  receive  thereby  some 
new  sensations  or  ideas  of  sense.  But  I  believe  nobody  will  say, 
that  what  he  means  by  the  terms  soul  and  substance,  is  only 
some  particular  sort  of  idea  or  sensation.]  We  may  therefore 
infer,  that  all  things  duly  considered,  it  is  not  more  reasonable 
to  think  our  faculties  defective,  in  that  they  do  not  furnish  us 
with  an  idea  of  spirit  or  active  thinking  substance,  than  it  would 
be  if  we  should  blame  them  for  not  being  able  to  comprehend  a 
round  square, 

*  Vide  sect,  xxvii.  t  Vide  sect.  Ixzviii. 
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CXXXVII.  From  the  opinion  (1)  tii&t  spirits  are  to  be  known 
after  the  manner  of  an  idea^  or  sensation^  have  risen  many  absurd 
and  heterodox  tenets,  and  much  scepticism  about  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  [It  is  even  probable,  that  this  opinion  may  have  pro- 
duced a  doubt  in  some,  whether  they  had  any  soul  at  all  distinct 
from  their  body,  since  upon  inquiry  they  could  not  find  they  had 
an  idea  of  it."]  That  an  idea^  which  is  inactive,  t^nd  the  existence 
whereof  consists  in  being  perceived,  should  be  the  image  or  like- 
ness of  an  agent  subsisting  by  itself,  seems  no  need  to  other  refu- 
tation, than  barely  attending  to  what  is  meant  by  those  words. 
[But  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  though  an  idea  cannot  resemble  a 
spirit^  in  its  thinking,  acting,  or  subsisting  by  itself,  yet  it  may 
in  some  other  respects :  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  idea  or 
image  be  in  all  respects  like  the  original.] 

CjSIXXVIIL  {^lanswery  if  it  does  not  in  those  mentioned,  it 
is  impossible  it  should  represent  it  in  any  other  thing.  Do  but 
leave  out  the  power  of  willing,  thinking,  and  perceiving  ideas, 
and  there  remains  nothing  else  wherein  the  idea  can  be  like  a 
spirit.]  For  by  the  word  spirit  we  mean  only  that  which  thinks, 
wiUs,  and  perceives ;  this,  and  this  alone,  constitutes  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  ternL  If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
degree  of  those  powers  should  be  represented  in  an  idea,  it  is 
evident  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  spirit. 

CXXXIX.  [But  it  will  be  objected,  (2)t  that  if  there  is  no 
idea  signified  by  the  terms  soul^  spirit^  and  substance^  they  are 
wholly  insignificant,  or  have  no  meaning  in  them.  I  answer, 
those  words  do  mean  or  signify  a  real  thing,  which  is  neither  an 
idea  nor  like  an  idea,  but  that  which  perceives  ideas,  and  wills, 
and  reasons  about  them.]  What  I  am  myself,  that  which  I  de- 
note by  the  term  I,  is  the  same  with  what  is  meant  by  soul  or 
spiritual  substance.  K  it  be  said  that  this  is  only  quarrelling  at 
a  word,  and  that  since  the  immediate  significations  of  other 
names  are,  by  common  consent,  called  ideas,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  that  which  is  signified  by  the  name  spirit  or  souly 
may  not  partake  in  the  same  appellation.  [I  answer,  all  the  un- 
thinking objects  of  the  mind  agree,  in  that  they  are  entirely 
passive,  and  their  existence  consists  only  in  being  perceived : 
whereas  a  soul  or  spirit  is  an  active  being,  whose  existence  coiw 
sists  not  in  being  perceived,  but  in  perceiving  ideas  and  thinking. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  equivocation,  and 
confounding  natures  perfectly  disagreeing  and  unlike,  that  we 
distinguish  between  spirit  and  idea.     See  Sect,  xxvil.] 

CXL.  Our  idea  of  spirit — [In  a  large  sense  indeed,  we  may 
be  said  to  have  an  idea,  or  rather  a  notion  of  spirit,  that  is,  (1) 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word,  otherwise  we  could  not 

♦  Vide  8ect..cxixix.  t  Vide  sect,  cxzxvii. 
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affirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  Moreover,  (2)  as  we  conceive 
the  ideas  that  are  in  the  minds  of  other  spirits  by  means  of  our 
own,  which  we  suppose  to  be  resemblances  of  them :  so  we'^know 
other  spirits  by  means  of  our  own  soul,  which  in  that  sense  is 
the  image  or  iaea  of  them,  it  having  a  like  respect  to  other  spi- 
rits, that  blueness  or  heat  by  me  perceived  hath  to  those  ideas 
perceived  by  another.]* 

CXLil,  The  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  foregoing  doctrincf — [It  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  they  who  assert  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation^  even  by  the 
infinite  power  of  the  Creator  who  first  gave  it  being :  but  only 
that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  dissolved  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  or  motion.']  They,  indeed,  who  hold  the  soul  of 
man  to  be  only  a  thin  vital  flame,  or  system  of  animal  spirits, 
make  it  perishing  and  corruptible  as  the  body,  since  there  is 
nothing  more  easily  dissipated  than  such  a  being,  which  it  is 
naturally  impossible  should  survive  the  ruin  of  the  tabernacle 
wherein  it  is  enclosed.  And  this  notion  hath  been  greedily 
embraced  and  cherished  by  the  worst  part  of  mankind,  as  the 
most  effectual  antidote  against  all  impressions  of  virtue  and 
religion.  But  it  hath  been  made  evident,  that  bodies,  of  what 
frame  or  texture  soever,  are  barely  passive  ideas  in  the  mind, 
which  is  more  distant  and  heterogeneous  from  them,  than  light 
is  from  darkness.  [We  have  shown  that  the  soul  is  indivisible, 
incorporeal,  unextended,  and  it  is  consequently  incorruptible. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  motions,  changes,  decays, 
and  dissolutions,  which  we  hourly  see  befall  natural  bodies  (and 
which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  course  of  nature),  cannot  possibly 
affect  an  active,  simple,  uncompounded  substance:  such  a  being 
therefore  is  indissoluble  by  the  force  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the 
soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal] 

CXLIL  After  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  I  suppose  plain, 
that  our  souls  are  not  to  be  known  in  the  same  manner  as  senseless, 
inactive  objects,  or  by  way  of  idea.  Spirits  and  ideas  are  things 
so  wholly  different,  that  when  we  say  they  exist,  they  are  known, 
or  the  like,  these  words  must  not  be  thought  to  signify  any 
thing  common  to  both  natures.  There  is  nothing  alike  or  com- 
mon in  them :  and  to  expect  that  by  any  multiplication  or  en- 
largement of  our  faculties,  we  may  be  enabled  to  know  a  spirit 
as  we  do  a  triangle,  seems  as  absurd  as  if  we  should  hope  to  see 
a  sound.  This  is  inculcated  because  I  imagine  it  may  be  of 
moment  towards  clearing  several  important  questions,  and  pre- 
venting some  very  dangerous  errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the 

*  Vide  Keid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.    Essay  ii.  ch.  z.  sect  13.  Edit.  1843. 
t  "  Biit  before  we  sittempt  to  prove  that,  it  is  fit  that  we  explain  the  meaning  of  tliat 
tenet." — Original  edition. 


/^ 
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80uL  We  may  not,  I  think,  strictly  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of 
an  active  being,  or  of  an  action,  although  we  may  be  said  to 
have  a  notion  of  them.  I  have  some  knowledge  or  notion  of  my 
mind,  and  its  acts  about  ideas,  inasmuch  as  I  know  or  understand 
what  is  meant  by  those  words.  What  I  know,  that  I  have  some 
notion  of.  I  will  not  say  that  the  terms  idea  and  notion  may  not 
be  used  convertibly,  if  the  world  will  have  it  so.  But  yet  it 
conduceth  to  clearness  and  propriety,  that  we  distinguish  things 
very  different  by  different  names.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that,  all  relations  including  an  act  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion  of  the  rela- 
tions or  habitudes  between  things.  But  if,  in  the  modem  way, 
the  word  idea  is  extended  to  spirits,  and  rdations,  and  acts ;  tms 
is,  after  all,  an  affair  of  verbal  concern. 

CXLIII.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas  hath  had  no  small  share  in  rendering  those  sciences 
intricate  and  obscure,  tofiich  are  particularly  conversant  about 
spiritual  thinas.  [Men  have  imagined  they  could  frame  abstract 
notions  of  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  mindy  and  consider  them 
prescinded,  as  well  from  the  mind  or  spirit  itself,  as  from  their 
respective  objects  and  effects.]  Hence  a  great  number  of  dark 
and  ambiguous  terms,  presumed  to  stand  for  abstract  notions, 
have  been  introduced  into  metaphysics  and  morality,  and  from 
these  have  grown  infinite  distractions  and  disputes  amongst  the 
learned. 

CXLIV.*  ^But  nothing  seems  more  to  have  contributed 
towards  engaging  men  in  controversies  and  mistakes,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind,  than  the  being 
used  to  speak  of  those  thinas  in  terms  borrowed  from  sensible  ideasT] 
tf^'  For  example,  the  will  is  termed  the  motion  of  the  soul :  this 
infuses  a  belief,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  as  a  ball  in  motion, 
impelled  and  determined  by  the  objects  of  sense,  as  necessarily 
as  that  is  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket.  Hence  arise  endless  scru- 
ples and  errors  of  dan^rous  consequence  in  morality.  AU 
which,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  cleared,  and  truth  appear  plain,  uni- 
form, and  consistent,  could  but  philosophers  be  prevailed  on  to 
retire  into  themselves,  and  attentively  consider  their  own  meaning. 

CXLY.  Knowledge  of  spirits  not  immediate, — [From  what  hath 
been  said,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  know  the  existence  of  other     \ 
spirits  otherwise  than  by  their  operations,  or  the  ideas  by  them  ex--     ' 
dted  in  us.     I  perceive  several  motions,  changes,  ana  combina- 
tions of  ideas,  that  inform  me  there  are  certain  particular  agents 
like  myself  which  accompany  them,  and  concur  in  their  produc- 

*  We  are  said  to  have  aa  idea  of  spirit  because  (1)  an  opinion  of  spirit  maj  be  had 
in  the  manner  of  an  idea.  Seet.  cxL  (2)  It  has  been  thought  practicable  to  have  an 
abstract  idea  of  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  mind.  Sect,  czitii.  (3)  These  powers  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  borrowed  from  sensible  objects.  Sect  czliv. 
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tion.]  [Hence  the  knowledge  I  have  of  other  spiritB  is  not  im- 
mediate, as  is  the  knowledge  of  my  ideas ;  but  depending  on  the 
intervention  of  ideas,  by  me  referred  to  agents  or  spirits  distinct 
from  myself,  as  effects  or  concomitant  signs.] 

CXLYL  But  though  there  be  some  things  which  convince 
us  human  agents  are  concerned  in  producing  them;  yet  it  is 
evident  to  every  one,  that  those  thmgs  which  are  called  the 
works  of  nature,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ideas  or  sen- 
sations perceived  by  us,  are  not  produced  by,  or  dependent  on, 
the  wills  of  men.  There  is  therefore  some  other  spirit  that 
causes  them,  since  it  is  repugnant  that  they  should  subsist  by 
themselves.  See  Sect.  xxix.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  the\ 
cq5gtant_r^larity^X)rdi5r,..a5^  .  thiogs,   ]  r 

the  surprismg  magnificence,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  larger,   |  ^\ 
and  the  exmiisite  "CO&'tnvanceof  tne  smaltei'  p^rts  oFthe  creation,  I       ^ 
tCM^ther  with  the  exact  harmony  and  correspondence  of  the    >   t      ^u 
whole,  but,  above  all,  the  never  enough  admired  laws  of  pain   |   *  ''/^ 
and  pleasure,  and  the  instincts  or  natural  inclinations,  appetites,    \        *^v 
and  passions  of  animals ;  I  say  if  we  consider  all  these  things,    |  / 
and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  meaning  and  import  of  uie    I  ^^Ci 
attributes,  one,  eternal,  infinitely  wise,  g^>d,  and  perfect,  we   j         ^ 
shall  clearly  perceive  that  tjiey  belong  to  the  aforesaid  spirit,/ 
who  works  all  in  aU,  and  by  whom  all  things  consist 

CXLVII.  The  existence  of  God  more  evident  than  that  of  mem. 
— Hence  it  is  evident,  that  God  is  known  as  certainly  and  im- 
mediately as  any  other  mind  or  spirit  whatsoever,  distinct  from 
ourselves.  [We  may  even  assert,  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
far  more  eviaently  perceived  than  the  existence  of  men ;  because 
the  effects  of  nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous  and  considerable 
than  those  ascribed  to  human  agents.]  There  is  not  any  one 
mark  that  denotes  a  man,  or  effect  produced  by  him,  which  doth 
not  more  strongly  evince  the  being  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the 
Author  of  nature.  [For  it  is  evident  that  in  affecting  other  per- 
sons, the  will  of  man  hath  no  other  object  than  barely  the 
motion  of  the  limbs  of  his  body  ;  but  that  such  a  motion  should  be 
attended  by,  or  excite  any  idea  in  the  mind  of  another,  depends 
wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.]  He  alone  it  is  who,  **  uphold*- 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  maintains  that  intercourse 
between  spirits,  whereby  the^  are  able  to  perceive  the  existence 
of  each  other.  And  yet  this  pure  and  clear  light,  which  en- 
lightens every  one,  is  itself  invisible  (to  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind.*) 

CXL  VlII.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  pretence  of  the  unthinking 
herd,  that  tliey  gannot  see  God,  Could  we  but  see  him,  say  they, 
as  we  see  a  man,  we  diould  believe  that  he  is,  and  believing 

•  Orig.  Edit. 
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obey  his  commands.  But,  alas,  we  need  only  open  our  eyes  to 
see  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  things  with  a  more  full  and  clear 
view,  than  we  do  any  one  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Not  that  I 
imagine  we  see  God  (as  some  will  have  it)  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate view,  or  see  corporeal  things,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
seeing  that  which  represents  them  in  the  essence  of  God,  which 
doctrme  is,  I  must  confess,  to  me  incomprehensible.  But  I  shall 
explain  my  meaning.  A  human  spirit  or  person  is  not  perceived 
by  sense,  as  not  being  an  idea;  when  therefoi'e  we  see  the 
colour,  size,  figure,  and  motions  of  a  man,  we  perceive  only  cer- 
tain sensations  or  ideas  excited  in  our  own  minds:  and  these 
being  exhibited  to  our  view  in  sundry  distinct  collections,  serve 
to  mark  out  unto  us  the  existence  of  finite  and  created  spirits 
like  ourselves.  [Hence  it  is  plain,  we  do  not  see  a  man,  if  by 
vian  is  meant  that  which  lives,  moves,  perceives,  and  thinks  as 
we  do :  but  only  such  a  certain  collection  of  ideas,  as  directs  us 
to  think  there  is  a  distinct  principle  of  thought  and  motion  like 
to  ourselves,  accompanying  and  represented  by  it]  And  after 
the  same  manner  we  see  God ;  all  the  difference  is,  that  whereas 
Bome  one  finite  and  narrow  assemblage  of  ideas  denotes  a  par- 
ticular human  mind,  whithersoever  we  direct  our  view,  we  do  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  perceive  manifest  tokens  of  the 
divinity :  every  thing  we  see,  hear,'  feel,  or  anywise  perceive  by 
sense,  being  a  sign  or  effect  of  the  power  of  God ;  as  is  our  per- 
ception of  those  very  motions  whicn  are  produced  by  men. 

CXLIX.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  mare  evi- 
dent to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  least  reflection,  than  tlie 
existence  of  God,  or  a  Spirit  who  is  intimately  present  to  our 
minds,  producing  in  them  all  that  variety  of  ideas  or  sensations, 
which  continually  affect  us,  on  whom  we  have  an  absolute  and 
entire  dependence,  in  short,  in  whom  toe  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  That  the  discovery  of  this  great  truth,  which  lies  so 
near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  should  be  attained  to  by  the 
reason  of  so  very  few,  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  stupidity  and  inat- 
tention of  men,  who,  thou^  they  are  surrounded  with  such 
clear  manifestations  of  the  I)eity,  are  yet  so  little  affected  by 
them,  that  they  seem  as  it  were  blinded  with  excess  of  light. 

CL.  Objection  on  behalf  of  nature. — Answer. — [But  you  will 
say,  hath  nature  no  share  in  the  production  of  natural  things, 
and  must  they  be  all  ascribed  to  the  immediate  and  sole  operation 
of  God  ?  I  answer,  if  by  nature  is  meant  only  the  visible  series 
of  effects,  or  sensations  imprinted  on  our  minds  according  to  cer- 
tain fixed  and  general  laws :  then  it  is  plain,  that  nature  taken 
in  this  sense  cannot  produce  any  thing  at  all.  But  if  by  nature 
is  meant  some  being  distinct  from  God,  as  well  as  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  things  perceived  by  sense,  I  must  confess  that 
word  is  to  me  an  empty  sound,  without  any  intelligible  meaning 
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anneiced  to  it.]  Nature  in  this  acceptation  is  a  vain  chimera^ 
introduced  by  those  heathens^  who  had  not  just  notions  of  the 
omnipresence  and  infinite  perfection  of  God.  But  it  is  more 
unaccountable,  that  it  should  be  received  among  Christians  pro- 
fessing  belief  in  the  holy  scriptures,  which  constantly  ascribe 
those  effects  to  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  that  heathen  philoso- 
phers are  wont  to  impute  to  nature.  ^'  The  Lord,  he  causeth  the 
Tapours  to  ascend ;  he  maketh  lightnings  with  rain  ;  he  bringeth 
forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasiu:es/'  Jer.  x.  13.  "  He  tumeth 
the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark 
with  night,"  Amos  v.  8.  ^*  He  yisiteth  the  earth,  and  maketh 
it  soft  with  showers:  he  blesseth  the  springing  thereof,  and 
CTOwneth  the  year  with  his  goodness;  so  that  the  pastures  are 
clothed  with  nocks,  and  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  com." 
See  Psalm  Ixv.  But  notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  constant 
language  of  scripture ;  yet  we  have  I  know  not  what  aversion 
from  believing,  tnat  God  concerns  himself  so  nearly  in  our  affairs. 
Fain  would  we  suppose  him  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  substitute 
some  blind  unthinong  deputy  in  his  stead,  though  (if  we  may 
believe  St.  Paul)  he  be  "  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

CLI.  Objection  to  the  hand  of  God  being  the  immediate  catue, 
threefold. — Afiswer. — [It  will  I  doubt  not  be  objected,  (1)  that 
the  slow  and  gradual  methods  observed  in  the  production  of  natu- 
ral things,  do  not  seem  to  have  for  their  cause  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  almighty  agent.  (2)  Besides,  monsters,  untimely  births, 
fruits  blasted  in  the  blossom,  rains  falling  in  desert  places,  (3) 
miseries  incident  to  human  life,  are  so  many  arguments  that  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  is  not  immediatdy  actuated  and  superin- 
tended by  a  spirit  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.]  But  the 
answer  to  this  objection  is  iu  a  good  measure  plain  from  Sect 
Lxii.,  it  being  visible,  that  the  aforesaid  methods  of  nature  are 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  working  by  the  most  simple  and 
general  rules,  and  after  a  steady  and  consistent  manner  ;  which  ar- 
gues both  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.*  [Such  is  the  arti- 
ficial contrivance  of  this  mighty  machine  of  nature,  that  whilst 
its  motions  and  various  phenomena  strike  on  our  senses,  the  hand 
which  actuates  the  whole  is  itself  unperceivable  to  men  of  flesh 
and  blood.  **  Verily,"  saith  the  prophet,  "  tbou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself,''  Isaiah  xlv.  15.  !but  though  God  conceal  himself 
from  the  eyes  of  the  sensual  and  lazy,  who  will  not  be  at  the 
least  expense  of  thought;  yet  to  an  unbiassed  and  attentive 
mind,  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  legible,  than  the  intimate 
presence  of  an  all-wise  Spirit,  who  fashions,  regulates,  and  sus- 

*  "  (First)  For  it  doth  hence  follow,  that  the  finger  of  God  is  not  so  conspieuous 
to  the  resolved  and  careless  sinner,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  harden  in  his  im- 
piety, and  grow  ripe  for  vengeance.    Vide  sect.  Ivii.'* — Edit.  1710. 

VOL.   I.  L 
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tains  the  whole  system  of  being.  ( Secondly ^J^  it  is  clear  from 
what  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  the  operating  according 
to  general  and  stated  laws,  is  so  necessary  ^/br  our  guidance  in  the 
affairs  of  life,'}  and  letting  us  into  the  secret  of  nature,  that  with- 
out it,  all  reach  and  compass  of  thought,  all  human  sagacity  and 
design  could  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose :  it  were  even  im- 
possible there  should  be  any  such  faculties  or  powers  in  the 
mind.  See  Sect.  xxxi.  Which  one  consideration  abundantly 
outbalances  whatever  particular  inconveniences  may  thence  arise. 

CLIL  [We  should  further  consider^  (1)  that  the  very  blem- 
ishes and  defects  of  nature  are  not  without  their  use,  in  that 
they  make  an  agreeable  sort  of  variety,  and  augment  the  beauty 
of  the  rest  of  the  creation,  as  shades  in  a  picture  serve  to  set  off 
the  brighter  and  more  enlightened  parts.]  (2)  [We  would  like- 
wise do  well  to  examine,  whether  our  taxing  the  waste  of  seeds 
and  embryos,  and  accidental  destruction  of  plants  and  animals, 
before  they  come  to  full  maturity,  as  an  imprudence  in  the  author 
of  nature,  be  not  the  effect  of  prejudice  contracted  by  our  famili- 
arity with  impotent  and  saving  mortals.]  In  man  indeed  a 
thrifty  management  of  those  things,  which  he  cannot  procure 
without  much  pains  and  industry,  may  be  esteemed  wisdom.  But 
we  must  not  imagine,  that  the  inexplicably  fine  machine  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  costs  the  great  Creator  any  more  pains  or 
trouble  in  its  production  than  a  pebble  doth :  nothing  being  more 
evident,  than  that  an  omnipotent  spirit  can  indifferently  produce 
every  thing  by  a  mere^^  or  act  of  his  will.  [Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  splendid  profusion  of  natural  things  should  not  be 
interpreted  weakness  or  prodigality  in  the  agent  who  produces 
them,  but  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  argument  of  the  riches  of 
his  power.] 

CLIII.  As  for  the  mixture  of  patn^  or  uneasiness  which  is  in 
the  world,  pursuant  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  the  actions 
of  finite  imperfect  spirits :  this,  in  the  state  we  are  in  at  present, 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  our  well-being.  But  our  prospects 
are  too  narrow :  we  take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  some  one  parti' 
cularpain  into  our  thoughts,  and  account  it  evil;  whereas  if  we 
enlarge  our  view,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  various  ends,  connex- 
ions, and  dependencies  of  things,  on  what  occasions  and  in  what 
proportions  we  are  affected  with  pain  and  pleasure,  the  nature  of 
human  freedom,  and  the  design  with  which  we  are  put  into  the 
world ;  [we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  those  particular 
things,  which  oonsidered  in  themselves  appear  to  be  evily  have  the 
nature  of  goody  when  considered  as  linked  with  the  whole  system  of 
beings.'] 

CLIV.  Atheism  and  Manicheism  would  have  few  supporters  if 

*   riie  finfc  argument  ia  contained  in  the  preceding  note* 
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mankind  were  in  general  attentive. — From  what  hath  been  said  it 
wiQ  be  manifeat  to  any  considering  person,  that  it  is  merely  for 
want  of  attention  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  that  there  are 
any  favourers  of  atheism  or  the  Maniehean  hereby  to  be  found. 
Little  and  unreflecting  souls  may  indeed  burlesque  the  wc^rks  q£ 
Providence,  the  beauty  and  order  whereof  theyliave  not  capacity, 
or  will  not  be  at  the  pains,  to  comprehend.  But  those  who  are 
masters  of  any  justness  and  extent  of  thought,  and  are  withal 
used  to  reflect,  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the  divine  traces  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  that  shine  throughout  the  economy  of 
nature.  But  what  truth  is  there  which  shineth  so  strongly  on 
the  mind,  that  by  ah  aversion  of  thought,  a  wilful  shuttmg  of 
the  eyes,  we  may  not  escape  seeing  it  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  generality  of  men,  who  are  ever  intent  on 
business  or  pleasure,  and  little  used  to  fix  or  open  the  eye  of 
their  mind,  should  not  have  all  that  conviction  and  evidence  of 
the  being  of  God,  which  might  be  expected  in  reasonable  crea^ 
tures? 

CLV.  We  should  rather  uxmder^  that  men  can  be  found  so  stifi^ 
pid  as  to  neglecty  than  that  neglecting  they  should  be  unconvinced 
of  such  an  evident  and  momentous  truth.  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  too  many  of  parts  and  leisure,  who  live  in  Christian 
countries,  are  merely  through  a  supine  and  dreadful  negligence 
sunk  into  a  sort  of  atheism.  Since  it  is  downright  impossible^ 
that  a  soul  pierced  and  enlightened  with  a  thorough  sense  of  the 
omnipresence,  holiness,  and  justi6e  of  that  Aimighty  Spirit, 
should  persist  in  a  remorseless  violation  of  his  laws.  We  oug  t 
therefore  earnestly  to  meditate  and  dwell  on  those  important 
points;  that  so  we  may  attain  conviction  without  all  scruple, 
that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good ;"  that  he  is  with  us  and  keepeth  us  in  all  places 
whither  we  go,  and  giveth  us  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put 
on ;  that  he  is  present  and  conscious  to  our  innermost  thoughts ; 
and  that  we  have  a  most  absolute  and  immediate  dependence  on 
him.  A  dear  view  of  which  great  truths  Cannot  choose  but  fiU 
our  heart  with  an  awful  circumspection  and  holy  fear,  which  is 
the  strongest  incentive  to  virtuey  and  the  best  raard  against  vice. 

CLVL  For  after  all,  what  deserves  the  first  place  in  our 
studies,  is  the  consideration  of  God,  and  our  ditty;  which  to  pro^ 
mote,  as  it  was  the  main  drift  and  design  of  my  labours,  so  shall 
I  esteem  them  altogether  useless  and  ineffectual  if  by  what  I 
have  said  I  cannot  inspire  my  readers  with  a  pious  sense  of  th^ 
presence  of  God :  and  having  shown  the  falseness  or  vanity  of 
those  barren  speculations,  which  make  the  chief  employment  o^ 
learned  men,  the  better  dispose  them  to  reverence  and  embrace 
the  salutary  truths  of  the  ffospel,  which  to  know  and  to  practise 
is  the  highest  perfection  of  human  nature. 
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THE  FIRST  DIALOGUE. 

FhUonatis.  Good  morrow^  Hjlas :  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
abroad  so  early. 

Hylas.  It  is  indeed  something  unusual :  but  my  thoughts  were 
80  taken  up  with  a  subject  I  was  discoursing  of  last  night,  that 
finding  I  could  not  sleep,  I  resolved  to  rise  and  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden. 

PkiL  It  happened  well,  to  let  you  see  what  innocent  and 
aereeable  pleasures  you  lose  every  morning.  Can  there  be  a 
pTeasanter  time  of  the  day,  or  a  more  delightful  season  of  the 
year?  That  purple  sky,  those  wild  but  sweet  notes  of  birds,  the 
fragrant  bloom  upon  the  trees  and  fiowers,  the  gentle  influence 
of  the  rising  sun,  these  and  a  thousand  nameless  beauties  of 
nature  inspire  the  soul  with  secret  transports ;  its  faculties  too 
beinff  at  this  time  fresh  and  lively,  are  fit  for  these  meditations, 
whicm  the  solitude  of  a  garden  and  tranquillity  pf  the  morning 
naturally  dispose  us  to.  But  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  your 
thoughts ;  for  you  seemed  very  intent  on  something.  • 

Hyl  It  is  true,  I  was,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  go  on  in  the  same  vein  ;  not  that  I  would  by  any 
means  deprive  myself  of  your  company,  for  my  thoughts  always 
flow  more  easily  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  than  when  I  am 
alone :  but  my  request  is,  that  you  would  suffer  me  to  impart 
my  reflections  to  you. 

Phil  With  all  my  heart,  it  is  what  I  should  have  requested 
myself,  if  you  had  not  prevented  me. 

Hyh  I  was  considering  the  odd  fate  of  those  men  who  have  in 
all  ages,  through  an  affectation  of  being  distinguished  from  the 
vulgar,  or  some  unaccountable  turn  of  thought,  pretended  either 
to  believe  nothing  at  all,  or  to  believe  the  most  extravagant  things 
in  the  world.  This  however  might  be  borne,  if  their  paradoxes 
and  scepticism  did  not  draw  after  them  some  consecj^uences  of 
general  disadvantage  to  mankind.     But  the  mischief  lieth  here ; 
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that  when  men  of  leas  Idsmne  see  them  who  are  soppoeed  tohave 
spent  their  whole  time  in  the  porsaits  of  knowleagCy  professing 
an  entire  ignorance  of  all  things,  or  advancing  snch  notions  as 
are  repugnant  to  plain  and  commonly  receiTcd  prindples,  they 
will  be  tempted  to  entertain  snspidons  concerning  the  most  im- 
portant truths,  which  they  had  hitherto  held  sacred  and  unqu^- 
tionable. 

PhiL  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  ill  tendency  of  the 
affected  doubts  of  some  philosophers,  and  fantastical  conceits  of 
others.  I  am  even  so  far  gone  of  late  in  this  way  of  thinking, 
that  I  have  quitted  several  of  the  sublime  notions  I  had  got  m 
their  schools  for  vulgar  opinions.  And  I  give  it  you  on  my  word, 
since  this  revolt  from  metaphysical  notions  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  nature  and  common  sense,  I  find  my  understanding  strangely 
enlightened,  so  that  I  can  now  easily  comprehend  a  great  many 
things  which  before  were  all  mystery  and  riddle. 

HyL  I  am  glad  to  find  there  was  nothing  in  the  accounts  I 
heard  of  you. 

PhiL  ^ray,  what  were  those  ? 

HyL  You  were  represented  in  last  night's  conversation,  as  one 
who  muntained  the  most  extravagant  opinion  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ma-^ 
terial  substance  in  the  world. 

JPtuL  That  there  ir  no  such  thing  as  what  philosophers  call 
^naterial  substance,  I  am  seriously  persuaded :  but  if  I  were  made 
to  see  any  thing  absurd  or  sceptical  in  this,  I  should  then  have 
the  same  reason  to  renounce  this,  that  I  imagine  I  have  now  to 
reject  the  contrary  opinion. 

HyL  What !  can  any  thing  be  more  fantastical,  more  repug- 
nant to  common  sense,  or  a  more  manifest  piece  of  scepticism, 
than  to  believe  there  is  no  such  thinff  as  matter? 

PfuL  Sofdy,  good  Hylas.  What  if  it  should  prove,  that  you 
who  hold  there  is,  are  by  virtue  of  that  opinion  a  greater  sceptic, 
and  maintain  more  paradoxes  and  repugnancies  to  common  sense, 
than  I  who  believe  no  such  thing? 

HyL  You  may  as  soon  persuade  me,  the  part  is  greater  than 
the  whole,  as  that,  in  order  to  avoid  absurdity  and  scepticism,  I 
should  ever  be  obliged  to  give  up  my  opinion  in  this  point. 

PkU.  Well  then,  are  you  content  to  admit  that  opinion  for  true, 
which  upon  examination  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  common 
sense,  and  remote  from  scepticism  ? 

HyL  With  all  my  heart.  Since  you  are  for  raising  disputes 
about  the  plainest  things  in  nature,  I  am  content  for  once  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say. 

PhiL  Pray,  Hylas,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  sceptic  f 

HyL  I  mean  what  all  men  mean,  one  that  doubts  of  every 
thing. 
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PML  He  then  who  entertains  no  doubt  concerning  some  par- 
ticnlar  point,  with  regard  to  that  point  cannot  be  thought  a  sceptic. 

HyL  I  agree  with  you* 

PhiL  Whether  doth  doubting  consiBt  in  embracing  the  affirmi^ 
tive  or  negative  side  of  a  question  ? 

Hyl  In  neither ;  for  whoever  understands  English,  cannot  but 
know  that  doubtiiy  signifies  a  suspense  between  both. 

Phil  He  then  that  denieth  any  point,  can  no  more  be  said  to 
doubt  of  it  than  he  who  affirmeth  it  wilii  the  same  degree  of  as- 
surance. 

Hyl  True. 

Phil  And  consequently,  for  such  his  denial  is  no  more  to  be 
esteemed  a  sceptic  than  the  other. 

Hyl  I  acknowledge  it. 

PAiZ.  How  Cometh  it  to  pass  then,  Hylas^  that  you  pronounce 
me  a  sceptic,  because  I  deny  what  you  anrm,  to  wit,  the  existence 
of  matter  ?  Since,  for  ought  you  can  tell,  I  am  as  peremptory  in 
my  denial,  as  you  in  your  affirmation. 

Hyl  Hold,  rhilonous,  I  have  been  a  little  out  in  my  definition ; 
but  every  false  step  a  man  makes  in  discourse  is  not  to  be  insisted 
on.     I  said,  indeed,  that  a  sceptic  was  one  who  doubted  of  every  /^^ 
thine ;  but  I  should  have  added,  or  who  denies  the  reality  and 
truth  of  things. 

PhiL  What  things?  Do  you  mean  the  principles  and  theorems^ . 
of  sciences?  but  these  you  know  are  universal  intellectual  no- 
tions, and  consequently  mdependent  of  matter ;  the  denial  there- 
fore of  this  doth  not  imply  tne  denying  them. 

Hyl  I  grant  it.  But  are  there  no  other  things  ?  What  think 
you  of  distmsting  the  senses,  of  denying  the  real  existence  of 
sensible  things,  or  pretending  to  know  nothing  of  them  ?  Is  not 
this  sufficient  to  denominate  a  man  a  sceptic  f 

Phil  Shall  we  therefore  examine  which  of  us  it  is  that  denies  »^ 
the  reality  of  sensible  things,  or  professes  the  greatest  ignorance 
of  them ;  since,  if  I  take  you  rightly,  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  sceptic  f 

Hyl  That  is  what  I  desire. 

PhU  What  mean  you  by  sensible  things  ? 

Hvl  Those  thinfi^s  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses.     Can  ^ 
you  Wine  that  I  mean  an^  thing  else  ? 

P/ul  I^ardon  me,  Hylas,  if  I  am  desirous  clearly  to  apprehend 
your  notions,  since  thfs  may  much  shorten  our  inquiry^  Suffer 
me  then  to  ask  you  this  further  question.  Are  those  things  only  *^' 
perceived  by  the  senses  which  are  perceived  immediately  ?  or 
may  those  tnings  properly  be  said  to  be  sensible^  which  are  per- 
ceived mediately,  or  not  without  the  intervention  of  others  ? 

Hyl  I  do  not  sufficiently  understand  yoil. 

Phil  In  reading  a  book,  what  I  immediately  perceive  are  the 
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letters,  but  mediately,  or  by  meanB  of  these,  are  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  notions  of  Grod,  virtue,  truth,  &c.  Now  that  the  let- 
ters are  truly  sensible  things,  or  perceived  by  sense,  there  is  no 
doubt :  but  I  would  know  whether  you  take  the  things  suggested 
by  them  to  be  so  too. 

HyL  No,  certainly,  it  were  absurd  to  think  God  or  virtue  sen- 
sible things,  though  they  may  be  signified  and  su^ested  to  the 
mind  by  sensible  marks,  with  which  they  have  an  arbitrary  con- 
nexion. 
V  PML  It  seems  then,  that  by  sensible  things  you  mean  those  only 
which  can  be  perceived  immediately  by  sense. 

Hyl  Right 

Phil  Doth  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  though  I  see  one  part 
of  the  sky  red,  and  another  blue,  and  that  my  reason  doth  thence 
evidently  conclude  there  must  be  some  cause  of  that  diversity  of 
colours,  yet  that  cause  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sensible  thing,  or 
perceived  by  the  seose  of  seeing  ? 

Hyl  ItdotL 

Phil  In  like  manneri  though  I  hear  variety  of  sounds,  yet  I 
cannot  be  said  to  hear  the  causes  of  those  sounds. 

Hyl  You  cannot. 

jnH  And  when  by  my  touch  I  perceive  a  thing  to  be  hot  and 
heavy,  I  cannot  say  with  any  truth  or  propriety,  that  I  feel  the 
cause  of  its  heat  or-  weight. 

Hyl  To  prevent  any  more  questions  of  this  kind,  I  tell  you 
once  for  all^  that;  by  sensible  things  I  mean  those  only  which  are 
perceived  by  sense,  and  that  in  truth  the  senses  perceive  nothing 
which  they  do  not  perceive  immediately :  for  they  make  no  in- 
^  ferences.  The  deducing  therefore  of  causes  or  occasions  from 
effects  and  appearances,  which  alone  are  perceived  by  sense,  en- 
tirely relates  to  reason. 

Phil  This  point  then  is  agreed  between  us,  that  sensible  things 
are  those  only  which  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense.  You  will 
further  inform  me,  whether  we  immediately  perceive  by  sight  any 
thing  beside  light,  and  coloursf,  and  figures :  or  by  hearing  any 
thing  but  sounds :  by  the  palate,  any  thiog  besides  tastes :  by 
the  smell,  besides  odours :  or  by  the  touch,  more  than  tangible 
qualities. 

Hyl  We  do  not 

Phil  It  seems  therefore,  that  if  you  take  away  all  sensible 
qualities,  there  remains  nothing  sensible. 

Hyl  I  grant  it 

PhiL  Sensible  things  therefore  are  nothing  else  but  so  many 
sensible  qualities,  or  j^mbinations  of  sensible  qualities. 

Hyl  Nothing  else. 

Pfdl  Heat  then  is  a  sensible  thing. 

Hyl  Certainly. 
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I^iL  Doth  the  reality  of  sensible  things  consist  in  being  per-'^ 
ceived  ?  or,  is  it  something  distinct  from  their  being  perceived, 
and  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  mind  ? 

IfyL  To  exist  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  perceived  ia  another. 

Phil  I  speak  with  regard  to  sensible  things  only ;  and  of  these 
I  ask,  whether  by  their  real  existence  you  mean  a  subsistence 
exterior  to  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  ? 

HyL  I  mean  a  real  absolute  being,  distinct  from,  and  without^ 
any  relation  to  tiieir  beinff  perceived. 

FhH  Heat  therefore,  if  it  be  allowed  a  real  being,  must  exist  - 
without  the  mind. 

HyL  It  must 

JPhiL  Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  tlus  real  existence  equally  compatible 
to  all  degrees  of  heat,  which  we  perceive :  or  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  attribute  it  to  some,  and  deny  it  otherid?  and^if 
there  be,  pray  let  me  know  that  reason. 

HyL  Whatever  degree  of  heat  we  perceive  by  sense,  we  may 
be  sure  the  same  exists  in  the  object  tnat  occasions  it. 

FfuL  What,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  ? 

HyL  I  tell  you,  me  reason  is  plainly  the  same  in  respect  of 
both :  they  are  both  perceived  by  sense ;  nay,  the  greater  degree 
of  heat  is  more  sensibly  perceived ;  and  consequently,  if  there  is 
any  di£Perence,  we  are  more  certain  of  its  real  existence  than  we 
can  be  of  the  reality  o^'  a  lesser  degree. 

PhiL  But  is  not  the  most  vehement  and  intense  degree  of  heat 
a  very  great  pain? 

HyL  No  one  can  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  is  any  unperceiving  thing  capable  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure? 

HyL  No  certainly. 

PfuL  Is  vour  material  substance  a  senseless  being,  or  a  being 
endowed  with  sense  and  perception? 

HyL  It  is  senseless  without  doubt. 

PfiiL  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  sulgect  of  pain. 

HyL  By  no  means. 

FM.  Nor  consequently  of  the  greatest  heat  perceived  by 
sense,  since  you  acknowledge  this  to  be  no  small  pam. 

HyL  I  grant  it 

PhiL  What  shall  we  say  then  of  your  external  object ;  is  it  a  "^ 
material  substance,  or  no  ? 

HyL  It  is  a  material  substance  with  the  sensible  qualities  in-  ^ 
hering  in  it. 

PhiL  How  then  ean  a  great  heat  exist  in  it,  sinpe  you  own  it  - 
cannot  in  a  material  substance?  I  desire  you  w6uld  clear  this 
point 

HyL  Hold,  Philonous ;  I  fear  I  was  out  in  yielding  intense  heat 
to  be  a  pain.     It  should  seem  rather,  that  pain  is  something  dis^  *^ 
tinct  from  heat,  and  the  consequence  or  efrect  of  it 
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FhxL  Upon  putting  your  hand  near  the  fire^  do  you  peioeiye 
one  simple  uniform  sensation,  or  two  distinct  sensations  ? 

HyL  Dxxt  one  simple  sensation. 

FKL  Is  not  the  heat  immediately  peroeiyed  ? 

HyL  It  is. 

PhU  And  the  pain  ? 

HyL  True. 

/%t£  Seeing  therefore  they  are  both  inmiediately  peroeiyed 
at  the  same  time^  and  the  fire  afifects  you  only  with  one  simple, 
or  uncompounded  idea,  it  follows  that  this  same  simple  idea  is 
both  the  intense  heat  immediately  perceiyed,  and  the  pain ;  and 
-consequently,  that  the  intense  heat  immediately  peroeiyed,  is 
nothing  distinct  from  a  particular  sort  of  pain. 

HyL  It  seems  sa 

FhiL  Again,  try  in  your  thoughts,  Hylas,  if  you  can  conceiye 
a  yehement  sensation  to  be  without  pain,  or  pleasure. 

HyL  I  cannot. 

I^iL  Or  can  you  frame  to  yourself  an  idea  of  sensible  pain 
or  pleasure  in  general,  abstracted  from  eyery  particular  idea  of 
heat,  cold,  tastes,  smells,  &c.  ? 

HyL  I  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

PhtL  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  sensible  pain  is  nothing 
distinct  from  those  sensations  or  ideas,  in  an  intense  d^ree  ? 

HyL  It  is  undeniable ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  I  begm  to  sus* 
pect  a  yery  great  heat  cannot  exist  but  in  a  mind  peroeiying  it 

FhiL  What  I  are  you  then  in  that  sceptical  state  of  suspense^ 
between  affirming  and  denying? 

HyL  I  think  I  may  be  positiye  in  the  point.  A  yery  yiolent 
and  painfril  heat  cannot  esdst  without  the  mind. 

IVitL  It  hath  not  therdTore,  according  to  you,  any  real  being. 

HyL  I  own  it. 

/%tZ  Is  it  therefore  certain,  that  there  is  no  body  in  nature 
really  hot  ? 
s      ^2L  I  haye  not  denied  there  is  any  real  heat  in  bodies.    I  only 
say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intense  real  heat. 

FhiL  But  did  you  not  say  before,  that  all  degrees  of  heat  were 
equally  real:  or  if  there  was  any  difference,  that  the  greater 
were  more  undoubtedly  real  than  the  lesser  ? 

HyL  True:  but  it  was,  because  Tdid  not  then  consider  the 
ground  there  is  for  distinguishing  between  them,  which  I  now 
plainly  see.  And  it  is  this :  because  intense  h^t  is  nothing  else 
but  a  particular  kind  of  painful  sensation ;  and  pain  cannot  exist 
but  in  a  perceiying  being ;  it  follows  that  no  mtense  heat  can 
really  exist  in  an  unperceiying  corporeal  substance.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  deny  heat  in  an  inferior  degree  to  exist 
in  such  a  substance. 

HiiL  But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  those  degrees  of 
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heat  which  exist  only  in  the  mind,  from  those  which  exist  with- 
out it? 

HyL  That  is  no  difiScult  matter.     You  know^  the  least  pain 
cannot  exist  unperoeiyed;  whatever  therefore  degree  of  heat  is  ^' 
a  pain,  exists  onl^  in  the  mind.     But  as  for  all  other  degrees  of 
heaty  nothing  obliges  us  to  think  the  same  of  them. 

FkiL  I  think  you  granted  before,  that  no  unperceiving  beings 
was  capable  of  pleasure,  any  more  than  of  pain. 

HyL  I  did. 

i%2Z  And  is  not  warmth,  or  a  more  gentle  degree  of  heat  ^ 
than  what  causes  uneasiness,  a  pleasure  ? 

HyL  What  then? 

PAtH  Consequently  it  cannot  exist  without  the  mind  in  any  ^  ' 
unperceiying  substance,  or  body. 

HyL  So  it  seems. 

FfUL  Since  therefore,  as  well  those  degrees  of  heat  that  are 
not  painful,  as  those  that  are,  can  exist  only  in  a  thinking  sub- 
stance ;  may  we  not  conclude  that  external  bodies  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  any  de^ee  of  heat  whatsoeyer? 

HyL  On  second  moughts,  I  do  not  think  it  so  evident  that 
warmth  is  a  pleasiure,  as  that  a  great  degree  of  heat  is  a  paiiL 

PML  I  do  not  pretend  that  warmth  is  as  great  a  pleasure  as 
heat  is  a  pain.  But  if  you  grant  it  to  be  even  a  small  pleasure, 
it  serves  to  make  good  my  condusion. 

HyL  I  could  rather  call  it  an  »tdb&rae^.  It  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  privation  of  both  pain  and  pleasure.  And  that 
such  a  quality  or  state  as  this  may  agree  to  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance, I  hope  you  will  not  deny. 

PhiL  If  you  are  resolved  to  maintain  that  warmth,  or  a  gentle 
degree  of  heat,  is  no  pleasure,  I  know  not  how  to  convince  you 
otherwise,  than  by  appealing  to  your  own  sense.  But  what 
think  you  of  cold  ? 

HyL  The  same  that  I  do  of  heat.  An  intense  degree  of  cold 
is  a  pain ;  for  to  feel  a  very  great  cold,  is  to  perceive  a  great 
uneasiness :  it  cannot  therefore  exist  without  the  mind ;  but  a 
lesser  degree  of  cold  may,  as  well  as  a  lesser  degree  of  heat. 

PfUL  Those  bodies  tnerefore,  upon  whose  application  to  our 
own  we  perceive  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  must  be  concluded 
to  have  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  or  warmth  in  them :  and  those, 
upon  whose  application  we  feel  a  like  degree  of  cold,  must  be 
thought  to  have  cold  in  them. 

HyL  They  must. 

PhiL  Can  any  doctrine  be  true  that  necessarily  leads  a  man 
into  an  absurdity  ? 

HyL  Without  doubt  it  cannot. 
\^     PhiL  Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  think  that  the   same   thing  «^ 
-^  should  be  at  the  same  time  both  cold  and  warm  ? 
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Hyh  It  is. 
V      PhxL  Suppose  now  one  of  your  hands  hot,  and  the  other  cold, 
and  that  they  are  both  at  once  put  into  the  same  vessel  of  water, 
in  an  intermediate  state ;  will  not  the  water  seem  cold  to  one 
hand,  and  warm  to  the  other? 

Hyl  It  wilL 

Phih  Ought  we  not  therefore  by  your  principles  to  conclude, 
it  is  really  both  cold  and  warm  at  the  €ame  time,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  concession,  to  believe  an  absurdity  ? 

HyL  I  confess  it  seems  sa 

PML  Consequently,  the  principles  themselves  are  false,  sin  e 
you  have  granted  that  no  true  principle  leads  to  an  absurdity. 

Hyh  But  after  all,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  say, 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire  f 

Phil  To  make  the  point  still  clearer ;  tell  me,  whether  in  two 
cases  exactly  alike,  we  ought  not  to  make  the  same  judgment  ? 

Hyl  We  ought 

PhiL  When  a  pin  pricks  your  finger,  doth  it  not  rend  and 
divide  the  fibres  of  your  flesh  ? 

Hyl  ItdotL 

PhiL  And  when  a  coal  bums  your  finger,  doth  it  any  more  ? 

Hyl  It  doth  not 
\  PMl  Since  therefore  you  neither  judge  the  sensation  itself 
occasioned  by  the  pin,  nor  any  thin^  like  it  to  be  in  the  pin ; 
you  should  not,  coi^ormably  to  wnat  you  have  now  granted, 
judge  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  fire,  or  any  thing  like  ic, 
to  be  in  the  fire^ 

Hyl  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  am  content  to  yield  this 
point,  and  acknowledge,  that  heat  and  cold  are  only  sensations 
existing  in  our  minds :  but  there  still  remain  qualities  enough  to 
secure  the  reality  of  external  things. 

PkH  But  what  will  you  say,  Hylas,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  all  other  sensible  qualities,  and 
that  they  can  no  more  be  supposed  to  exist  without  the  mind, 
than  heat  and  cold? 

Hyl  Then  indeed  you  will  have  done  something  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  is  what  I  despair  of  seeing  proved. 
>/    Phil  Let  us  examine  them  in  order.     What  think  you  of 
tastes,  do  they  exist  without  the  mind,  or  no  ? 

Hyl  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  doubt  whether  sugar  is  sweet, 
or  wormwood  bitter? 

Philf  Inform  me,  Hylas.  Is  a  sweet  taste  a  particular  kind  of 
pleasure  or  pleasant  sensation,  or  is  it  not? 

Hyl  It  is.  « 

Phil  And  is  not  bitterness  some  kind  of  uneasiness  or  pun? 

Hyl  I  grant  it. 

Phil  If  therefore  sugar  and  wormwood  are  unthinking  corpo- 
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real  substances  existing  without  the  mind,  how  can  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  that  is,  pleasure  and  pain,  agree  to  them  ? 

HyL  Hold,  Philonous ;  I  now  see  what  it  was  deluded  me  all  "^ 
this  time.     You  asked  whether  heat  and  cold,  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  were  Aot  .particular  sorts  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  to 
which  I  answered  simply,  that  they  were.     Whereas  I  should*^ 
have  thus  distinguished :  those  quahties,  as  perceived  by  u  <,  are 
pleasures  or  pains,  but  not  as  existing  in  the  external  objects.    We 
must  not  therefore  conclude  absolutely,  that  there  is  no  h  -at  in 
the  fire,  or  sweetness  in  the  sugar,  but  only  that  heat  or  sweet-  *^ 
ness,  as  perceived  by  us»  are  not  in  the  fire  or  sugar.     What  say 
50U  to  th  s  J 

PhiL  I  say  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Our  discourse  pro-  >^ 
ceeded  altogether  concermng  sensible  things,  which  you  defined 
to  be  the  things  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  senses.  Whatever  ^ 
other  qualities  therefore  you  speak  o^  as  distinct  from  these,  I 
know  nothing  of  them,  neither  do  they  at  all  belong  to  the  point 
in  dispute.  You  may  indeed  pretend  to  have  discovered  certain 
qualities  which  you  do  not  perceive,  and  assert  those  insensible 
qualities  exist  in  fire  and  sugar.  But  what  use  can  be  made  of 
this  to  your  present  purpose,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Tell 
me  then  once  more,  do  you  acknowledge  that  heat  and  cold, 
sweetness  and  bitterness  (meaning  those  qualities  which  are  per- 
ceived by  the  senses),  do  not  exist  witliout  the  mind? 

HyL  I  see  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  hold  out,  so  I  give  up  the 
cause  as  to  those  mentioned  qualities.  Though  I  profess  it  sounds 
oddly,  to  say  that  sugar  is  not  sweet. 

Phil  But  for  your  further  satisfaction,  take  this  along  with  *^ 
you^  that  which  at  other  times  seems  sweet,  shall  ^to  a  £stem- 
pered  palate  appear  bitter.  And  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  divers  persons  perceive  difierent  tastes  in  the  same  food, 
since  that  which  one  man  delights  in,  another  abhors.  And  how 
could  this  be,  if  the  taste  was  something  really  inherent  in  the 
food? 

HyL  I  acknowledge  I  know  not  how. 

PhiL  In  the  next  place,  odours  are  to  be  considered.     And_ 
with  regard  to  these,  1  would  fain  know,  whether  what  hath  been 
said  of  tastes  doth  not  exactiy  agree  to  them  ?    Are  they  not  so 
many  pleasing  or  displeasing  sensations  ? 

Hyl  Th^y  are. 

Phil  Can  you  then  conceive  it  possible  that  they  should  exist 
in  an  unperceiving  thing? 

Hyl  1  cannot. 

Phil  Or  can  you  imagine,  that  filth  and  ordure  affect  those 
brute  aniinals  that  feed  on  them  out  of  choice,  w^ith  the  same 
smells  which  we  perceive  in  them  ? 

Hyl  By  no  means. 
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'  Phil  May  we  not  therefore  conclude  of  smeHs,  as  of  the  other 

A     forementioned  qualities^  that  they  cannot  exist  in  any  but  a  per- 
ceiving substance^or  mind  ? 

Hyh  I  think  so. 

Phil  Then  as  *  to  sounds,  what  must  we  think  of  them :  are 
they  accidents  really  inherent  in  external  bodies,  or  not  ? 

Hyl  That  they  inhere  not  in  the  sonorous  bodies,  is  plain  from 
hence ;  because  a  bell  struck  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  sends  forth  no  sound  The  air  therefore  must  be  thought 
the  subject  of  sound. 

PhiL  What  reason  is  there  for  that,  Hylas  ? 

Hyl  Because  when  any  motion  is  raised  in  the  air,  we  per- 
ceive a  sound  greater  or  lesser,  in  proportion  to  the  air's  motion ; 
but  without  some  motion  in  the  air,  we  never  hear  any  sound  at 
alL 

PhiL  And  ff ranting  that  we  never  hear  ^  sound  but  when  some 
motion  is  produced  in  the  air,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  sound  itself  is  in  the  air. 

Hyl  It  is  this  very  motion  in  the  external  air,  that  produces 
in  the  mind  the  sensation- of  sound.  For  striking  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  it  causeth  a  vibration,  which  by  the  auditory  nerves 
being  communicated  to  the  brain,  the  &oul  is  thereupon  affected 
with  the  sensation  called  sound, 

Phil  What  I  is  sound  then  a  sensation  ? 

Hyl  I  tell  you,  as  perceived  by  us,  it  is  a  particular  sensation 
in  the  mind. 

Phil  And  can  any  sensation  exist  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl  No,  certainly. 

PhiL  How  then  can  sound,  being  a  sensation,  exist  in  the  air, 
if  by  the  air  you  mean  a  senseless  substance  existing  without  the 
mind. 
^  Hyl  You  must  distinguish,  Philonous,  between  sound,  as  it  is 
perceived  by  us,  and  as  it  is  in  itself;  or,  T  which  is  the  same  thing) 
between  the  sound  we  immediately  perceive,  and  that  which  exists 
without  us.  The  former  indeed  is  a  particular  kind  of  sensation, 
but  the  latter  is  merely  a  vibrative  or  undulatory  motion  in  the 
air. 

Phil  I  thought  I  had  already  obviated  that  distinction  by  the 
answer  I  gave  when  you  were  applying  it  in  a  like  case  before. 
But  to  say  no  more  of  that ;  are  you  sure  then  that  sound  is 
really  notning  but  motion? 

Hyl  I  am. 
N       PAii  Whatever  therefore  agrees  to  real  sound,  may  with 
truth  be  attributed  to  motion. 

Hyl  It  may. 
^      Phil  It  is  then  good  sense  to  speak  of  motioHj  as  of  a  thing 
that  is  loudy  sweet,  aaUe,  or  yrave. 
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HyL  I  see  you  are  resolved  not  to  understand  me.  Is  it  not 
evident,  those  accidents  or  modes  belong  only  to  sensible  sound, 
or  sound  in  tl^e  common  acceptation  of  tne  word,  but  not  to  sound 
in  the  real  aftid  philosophic  sense,  which,  as  I  jyst  now  told  you, 
is  nothing  but  a  certain  motion  of  the  air  ? 

PhiL  It  seems  then  there  are  two  sorts  of  sound,  the  one  vul- 
gar, or  that  which  is  heard,  the  other  philosophical  and  real. 

IfyL  Even  sa 

PhiL  And  the  latter  consists  in  motion. 

IfyL  I  told  you  so  before. 

PhiL  Tell  me,  Hylas,  to  which  of  the  senses,  think  you,  the-^ 
idea  of  motion  belongs :  to  the  hearing  ? 

IfyL  No,  certainly,  but  to  the  sight  and  touch.  ^ 

PfdL  It  should  follow  then,  that  according  to  you,  real  sounds  - 
may  possibly  be  seen  oxfeliy  but  never  heard. 

Hyh  Look  you,  Philonous,  you  may  if  you  please  make  a  jest 
of  my  opinion,  but  that  will  not  alter  the  truth  of  thin^.  I  own, 
indeed,  the  inferences  you  draw  me  into  sound  something  pddly : 
but  common  language,  you  know,  is  framed  by,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  vulgar :  we  must  not  therefore  wonder,  if  expressions 
adapted  to  exact  philosophic  notions,  seem  uncouth  and  out  of 
the  way. 

PhiL  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  assure  you,  I  imagine  myself  to 
have  gained  no  small  point,  since  you  make  so  light  of  departing 
from  common  phrases  and  opinions ;  it  beins  a  main  part  of  pur 
inquiry,  to  examine  whose  notions  are  widest  of  the  common 
road,  and  most  repugnant  to  the  general  sense  of  the  world. 
But  can  you  think  it  no  more  than  a  philosophical  paradox,  to 
say  that  real  sounds  are  never  heard,  and  that  tne  idea  of  them  is 
obtained  by  some  other  sense.  And  is  there  nothing  in  this  con- 
trary to  nature  and  the  truth  of  things? 

SfyL  To  deal  ingenuously,  I  do  not  like  it*     And  after  the  * 
concessions  already  made,  1  had  as  well  grant  that  sounds  too 
have  no  real  being  without  the  mind. 

PhU  And  I  hope  you  will  make  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge 
the  same  of  colours. 

HyL  Pardon  me ;  the  case  of  colours  is  very  different.  Can 
any  tiling  be  plainer,  than  that  we  see  them  on  the  objects  ? 

PhiL  The  objects  you  speak  of  are,  I  suppose,  corporeal  sub- 
stances existing  without  the  mind. 

MyL  They  are. 

PhiL  And  have  true  and  real  colours  inhering  in  them  ? 

HyL  Each  visible  object  hath  that  colour  which  we  see  in  it. 

PhiL  How  1  is  there  any  thing  visible  but  what  we  perceive 
by  sight 

HyL  There  is  not. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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PML  And  do  we  perceive  any  thing  by  sense,  which  we  do 
not  perceive  immediately  ? 

Hvl  How  often  must  I  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  thing  ? 
I  tell  you,  we  do  not. 

PhU.  Have  patience,  good  Hylas;  and  tell  me  once  more 
whether  there  is  any  thing  immediately  perceived  by  the  senses, 
except  sensible  qualities.  I  know  you  asserted  there  was  not : 
but  I  would  now  be  informed,  whether  you  still  persist  in  the 
same  opinion.    , 

HyL  I  do. 

PJuL  Pray,  is  your  corporeal  substance  either  a  sensible  quality 
or  made  up  of  sensible  qualities  ? 

HyL  What  a  question  that  is  1  who  ever  thought  it  was  ? 

PkiL  My  reason  for  asking  was,  because  in  saying,  each  visible 
object  hath  that  colour  whdch  we  see  in  it,  you  make  visible  objects 
to  be  corporeal  substances ;  which  implies  either  that  corporeal 
substances  are  sensible  qualities,  or  else  that  there  is  something 
beside  sensible  qualities  perceived  by  sight :  but  as  this  point  was 
formerly  agreed  between  us,  and  is  still  maintained  by  you,  it  is 
a  clear  consequence,  that  vour  corporeal  substance  is  nothing  dis- 
tinct from  sensible  qualities. 

HyL  You  may  draw  as  many  absurd  consequences  as. you 
please,  and  endeavour  to  perplex  the  plainest  things ;  but  you 
shall  never  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses.  I  clearly  understand 
my  own  meaning. 

PhiL  I  wish  you  would  make  me  imderstand  it  too.  But 
since  you  are  unwilling  to  have  your  notion  of  corporeal  substance 
examined,  I  shall  urge  that  point  no  further.  Only  be  ple^^sed  to 
let  me  know,  whether  the  same  colours  which  we  see,  exist  in 
external  bodies,  or  some  other. 

HyL  The  very  same. 

PhiL  What !  are  then  the  beautiful  red  and  purple  we  see  on 
yonder  clouds,  really  in  them  ?  Or  do  you  imagine  they  have  in 
themselves  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  dark  mist  or  vapour? 

HyL  I  must  own,  Philonous,  those  colours  are  not  really  in  the 
clouds  as  they  seem  to  be  at  this  distance.  They  are  only  appa- 
rent colours. 

PhiL  Apparent  call  you  them  ?  how  shall  we  distinguish  thesQ 
apparent  colours  from  real  ? 

HyL  Very  easily.  Those  are  to  be  thought  apparent,  which, 
appearing  only  at  a  distance,  vanish  upon  a  nearer  approach. 

PhiL  And  those  I  suppose  are  to  be  thought  real,  which  are 
discovered  by  the  most  near  and  exact  survey. 

HyL  Right 

PfiiL  Is  the  nearest  and  exactest  survey  made  by  the  help  of 
a  microscope,  or  by  the  naked  eye  ? 

HyL  By  a  microscope,  doubtless. 
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Phil  But  a  microscope  often  discovers  colours  in  an  object 
different  from  those  perceived  bv  the  unassisted  sight  And  in 
case  we  had  microscopes  magnifying  to  any  assign^  degree ;  it 
is  certain,  that  no  object  whatsoever  viewed  through  them,  would 
appear  in  the  same  colour  which  it  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye. 

HyL  And  what  will  vou  conclude  from  all  this  ?  You  cannot 
argue  that  there  are  really  and  naturally  no  colours  on  objects ; 
because  by  artificial  managements  they  may  be  altered,  or  made 
to  vanish. 

Phil  I  think  it  may  evidently  be  concluded  from  your  own*' 
concessions,  that  all  the  colours  we  see  with  our  naked  eyes,  are 
only  apparent  as  those  on  the  clouds,  since  they  vanish  upon  a 
more  dose  and  accurate  inspection,  which  is  afforded  us  by  a 
microscope.  Then  as  to  what  you  say  by  way  of  prevention ; 
I  ask  you,  whether  the  real  and  natural  state  of  an  object  is  better  , 
discovered  by  a  very  sharp  and  piercing  sight,  or  by  one  which 
is  less  sharp. 

HyL  By  the  former  without  doubt. 

PML  Is  it  not  plain  from  dioptrics^  that  microscopes  malce  the 
sight  more  penetrating,  and  represent  objects  as  they  would  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  in  case  it  were  naturally  endowed  with  a  most 
exquisite  sharpness? 

Hyl  It  is. 

PhiL  Consequently  the  microscopical  representation  is  to  be 
thought  that  which  best  sets  forth  the  rieal  nature  of  the  thing, 
or  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  ^colours  therefore  by  it  perceived, 
are  more  genuine  and  real,  than  those  perceived  otherwise. 

HyL  I  confess  there  is  something  in  what  you  say. 

PML  Besides,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  manifest,  that  there 
actually  are  animals,  whose  eyes  are  by  nature  framed  to  perceive 
those  thin^,  which  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  escape  our 
sight  What  think  you  of  those  inconceivably  small  animals 
perceived  by  glasses  ?  must  we  suppose  they  ar6  all  stark  Idind  ? 
Or,  in  case  they  see,  can  it  be  imagined  their  sight  hath  not  the 
same  use  in  preserving  their  bodies  from  injuries,  which  appears' 
in  that  of  all  other  animals  ?  And  if  it  hath,  is  it  not  evident, 
they  must  see  particles  less  than  their  own  bodies,  which  will 
present  them  with  a  far  different  view  in  each  object,  from  that 
which  strikes  our  senses  ?  Even  our  own  eyes  do  not  always  re- 
present objects  to  us  after  the  same  manner.  In  the  jaundice, 
every  one  knows  that  all  thinfi^s  seem  yellow.  Is  it  not  therefore 
higSy  probable,  those  animalf  in  whie  eyes  we  discern  a  very 
different  texture  from  that  of  ours,  and  whose  bodies  abound 
with  different  humours,  do  not  see  the  same  colours  in  every  ob- 
ject that  we  do?  From  all  of  which,  should  it  not  seem  to  follow*^ 
that  all  colours  are  equally  apparent,  and  that  none  of  those 
which  we  perceive  are  really  innerent  in  any  outward  object  ? 

M  2 
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HyL  It  should, 

PML  The  point  wiU  be  past  all  doubt,  if  you  oonsidery  that 
in  case  oolonis  were  real  properties  or  affections  inherent  in  ex- 
ternal bodies,  the^  could  admit  of  no  alteration,  without  some 
change  wrought  m  the  very  bodies  themselyes:  but  is  it  not 
evident  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  upon  the  use  of  micro- 
scopes, upon  a  change  happening  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or 
a  variation  of  distance,  without  any  manner  of  real  alteration  in 
the  thine  itself,  the  colours  of  any  object  are  either  changed,  or 
totally  (usappear?  Nay,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  change  but  the  situation  of  some  objects,  and  they  shall 
present  different  colours  to  the  eye.  The  same  thing  happens 
upon  viewing  an  object  in  various  d^rees  of  light.  And  what 
is  more  known,  than  that  the  same  bodies  appear  differently 
coloured  by  candle-light  firom  what  they  do  in  the  open  day  ? 
Add  to  these  the  experiment  of  a  prism,  which,  separating  me 
heterogeneous  rays  of  light,  alters  the  colour  of  any  object ;  and 
will  cause  the  whitest  to  appear  of  a  deep  blue  or  red  to  the 

^  naked  eye.  And  now  tell  me,  whether  you  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  every  body  hath  its  true,  real  colour  inhering  in  it ;  and  if 
you  think  it  hath,  I  would  fain  know  further  uom  you,  what 
certain  distance  and  position  of  the  object,  what  peculiar  texture 
and  formation  of  the  eye,  what  degree  or  kind  of  light  is  neces- 
sary, for  ascertaining  t^t  true  colour,  and  distingui^ing  it  from 
apparent  ones. 

HyL  I  own  myself  entirely  satisfied,  that  they  are  all  ecj^ually 
apparent ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  colour  really  inher- 
ing in  external  bodies,  but  that  it  is  altogether  in  the  light. 
And  what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  is,  that  in  proportion  to 

^the  light,  colours  are  still  more  or  less  vivid ;  and  if  there  be  no 
light,  then  are  there  no  colours  perceived.  Besides,  allowing 
there  are  colours  on  external  objects,  yet  how  is  it  possible  for 

'  us  to  perceive  them?  For  no  external  body  affects  the  mind, 
unless  it  act  first  on  our  organs  of  sense.  But  the  only  action 
of  bodies  is  motion ;  and  motion  cannot  be  communicated  other- 
wise than  by  impulse.  A  distant  object  therefore  cannot  act  on 
the  eye,  nor  conseouently  make  itself  or  its  properties  perceiv- 

"^  able  to  the  souL     Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  it  is  immedi- 
ately some  contiguous  substance,  which  operating  on  the  eye 
Docasions  a  perception  of  colours:  and  such  is  light. 
PhiL  How  I~  is  li^t  then  a  substance  ? 

Hyl  I  tell  you,  I^hilonous,  external  light  is  nothing  but  a . 
thin  fluid  substance,  whose  minute  particles  being  agitated  with 
a  brisk  motion,  and  in  various  manners  reflected  from  the  differ- 
ent surfaces  of  outward  objects  to  the  eyes,  communicate  differ- 
ent motions  to  the  optic  nerves;  which  being  propagated  to  the 
brain,  cause  therein  various  impressions :  and  these  are  attended 
with  the  sensations  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  &c 
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PhzL  It  seemS)  then^  the  light  doth  no.  more  than  shake  the 
optic  nerves. 

IfyL  Nothing  else. 

PhiL  And  consequent  to  each  particular  motion  of  the  nerves 
the  mind  is  affected  with  a  sensation,  which  is  some  particolar 
colour. 

IfyL  Right. 

PhiL  And  these  sensations  have  no  existence  without  the 
mind 

HyL  They  have  not 
^  PhiL  How  then  do  you  affirm  that  colours  are  in  the  liffht, 
since  by  Uffht  you  understand  a  corporeal  substance  extenuu  to 
the  mind  ? 

HyL  Light  and  colours,  as  immediately  perceived  by  us,  I  «^ 
grant  cannot  exist  without  the  mind.     But  in  themselves  they 
are  only  the  motions  and  configurations  of  certain  insensible 
particles  of  matter. 

jPM  Colours  then,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or  taken  for  the  im-  ^ 
mediate  objects  of  sight,  cannot  agree  to  any  but  a  perceiving 
substance. 

HyL  That  is  what  I  say. 
^  PhiL  Well  then,  since  you  give  up  the  point  as  to  those  sen-*^ 
sible  qualities,  which  are  alone  thought  colours  by  all  mankind 
beside,  you  mav  hold  what  you  please  with  regard  to  those  in- 
visibles ones  of  the  philosophers.     It  is  not  my  business  to  dis- 
pute about  them ;  only  I  would  advise  you  to  bethink  yourself, 
whether,  considering  the  inquiry  we  are  upon,  it  be  prudent  for^ 
you  to  affirm  the  red  and  blue  which  we  see  are  not  real  colours^  but 
certain  unknown  motums  and  figures  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can 
secy  are  truly  so.     Are  not  these  shocking  notions,  and  are  not 
the^  subject  to  as  many  ridiculous  inferences,  as  those  you  were 
obliged  to  renounce  before  in  the  case  of  sounds  ? 

HyL  I  frankly  own,  Philonous,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  stand  out  - 
any  longer.     Colours,  sounds,  tastes,  in  a  word,  all  those  termed 
secondary  qualities^  have  certainly  no  existence  without  the  mind* 
But  by  this  acknowledgment  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  dero^te 
any  thing  from  the  refdity  of  matter  or  external  objects,  seeing 
it  IS  no  more  than  several  philosophers  maintain,  who  neverthe- 
less are  the  furthest  imaginable  m>m  denving  matter*    For  the 
clearer  understanding  of  this,  you  must  know  sensible  qualities'^ 
are  by  philosophers  divided  into  primary  and  secondary.     The  ^ 
former  are  extension,  figure,  solidiV,  gmvity,  motion,  and  rest. 
And  these  they  hold  exist  really  in  bodies.     The  latter  are  those 
above  enumerated ;  or  briefly,  all  sensible  qualities  beside  the 
primary,  which  they  assert  are  onl^  so  many  sensations  or  ideas 
existing  no  where  but  in  the  mincL    But  all  this,  I  doubt  not, 
you  are  already  apprised  of.    For  my  part,  I  hav^  been  a  long 
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time  sensible  there  was  such  an  opinion  current  among  philoso- 
phersy  but  was  never  thoroughly  conyinced  of  its  truth  till  now. 

PhiL  You  are  still  then  of  opinion,  that  extension  and  figures 
are  inherent  in  external  unthinking  substances. 

HyL  I  am. 

PhiL  But  what  if  the  same  arguments  which  are  brought 
against  secondary  qualities^  will  hold  proof  against  these  also  ? 

HyL  Why  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  think,  they  too  exist  only 
in  the  mind* 

PhiL  Is  it  your  opinion,  the  very  figure  and  extension  which 
you  perceive  by  sense,  exist  in  the  outward  object  or  material 
substance  ? 

HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  Have  all  other  animals  as  ^ood  grounds  to  think  the 
same  of  the  figure  and  extension  which  they  see  and  feel  ? 

HyL  Without  doubt,  if  they  have  any  thought  at  alL 

PhiL  Answer  me,  Hylas.  Think  you  the  senses  were  bestowed 
upon  all  animalB  for  their  preservation  and  well-being  in  life  ?  or 
were  thev  given  to  men  alone  for  this  end  ? 

HyL  I  make  no  question  but  they  have  the  same  use  in  all 
other  animals. 

PhiL  If  so,  is  it  not  necessary  they  should  be  enabled  by  them 
to  pei^ceive  their  own  limbs,  and  those  bodies  which  are  capable 
of  harming  them  ? 

HyL  Certainly. 

PhiL  A  mite  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  see  his  own  foot, 
and  things  equal  or  even  less  than  it,  as  bodies  of  some  consider- 
able dimension;  though  at  the^same  time  they  appear  to  you 
scarce  discernible,  or  at  best  as  so  many  visible  points. 

HyL  I  cannot  deny  it 

PhiL  And  to  creatures  less  than  the  mite  they  will  seem  yet 
larger. 

HyL  They  will 

PniL  Insomuch  that  what  you  can  hardly  discern,  will  to  ano- 
ther extremely  minute  animal  appear  as  some  huge  mountain. 

HyL  All  this  I  grant 

PhiL  Can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  at  the  same  time  in  itself 
of  different  dimensions? 

HyL  That  were  absurd  to  imagine. 

PhiL  But  from  what  you  have  laid  down  it  follows,  that  both 
the  extension  by  you  perceived,  and  that  perceived  by  the  mite 
itself,  as  likewise  aU  those  perceived  by  lesser  animals,  are  each 
of  them  the  true  extension  of  the  mite's  foot,  that  is  to  say,  by 
your  own  principles  you  are  led  into  an  absurdity.  . 

HyL  There  seems  to  be  some  difiSculty  in  the  point. 

PhiL  Again,  have  you  not  acknowledged  that  no  real  inherent 
property  of  any  object  can  be  changed,  without  some  change  in 
the  thing  itself? 
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Hyt  I  have. 

PhiL  But  as  we  approach  to  or  recede  from  an  object,  the^ 
yisible  extension  varies,  being  at  one  distance  ten  or  a  hundred 
times  ^eater  than  at  another.     Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from 
hence  likewise,  that  it  is  not  really  inherent  in  the  object? 

HyL  1  own  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think. 

PhiL  Your  judgment  will  sdon  be  determined,  if  you  will 
venture  to  think  as  freely  concerning  this  quality,  as  you  have 
done  concerning  the  rest.  Was  it  not  'admitted  as  a  good  aigu- 
ment,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  was  in  the  water,  because  it 
seemed  warm  to  one  hand,  and  cold  to  the  other? 

Hyh  It  was. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  the  very  same  reasoning  to  conclude,  there  is 
no  extension  or  figure  in  an  Abject,  because  to  one  eye  it  shall 
seem  little,  smooth,  and  round,  when  at  the  same  time  it  appears 
to  the  other,  great,  uneven,  and  angular? 

HyL  The  very  same.     But  doth  this  latter  fact  ever  happen? 

PhiL  You  may  at  any  time  make  the  experiment,  by  looking 
with  one  eye  bare,  and  with  the  other  through  a  microscope. 

HyL  I  know  not  how  to  maintain  it,  and  yet  I  am  loath  to 
give  up  extension^  I  see  so  many  odd  consequences  following  upon 
such  a  concession* 

PhiL  Odd,  say  you  ?  After  the  concessions  already  made,  I 
hope  you  will  stick  at  nothing  for  its  oddness.  But  on  the  other 
hand  should  it  not  seem  very  odd,  if  the  general  reasoning 
which  includes  all  other  sensible  qualities  did  not  also  include 
extension  ?  If  it  be  allowed  that  no  idea  nor  any  thing  like  an 
idea  can  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance,  then  surely  it  follows, 
that  no  figure  or  mode  of  extension,  which  we  can  either  perceive 
or  imagine,  or  have  any  idea  of,  can  be  really  inherent  in  matter; 
not  to  mention  the  peculiar  difficultv  there  must  be,  in  conceiv- 
ing a  material  substance,  prior  to  and  distinct  from  extension,  to 
be  the  substratum  of  extension.  Be  the  sensible  quality  what  it 
will,  figure,  or  sound,  or  colour;  it  seems  alike  impossible  it 
should  subsist  in  that  which  doth  not  perceive  it. 

HyL  I  give  up  the  point  for  the  present,  reserving  still  a  right 
to  retract  my  (pinion,  in  case  I  shall  hereafter  discover  any  fuse 
step  in  my  progress  to  it. 

PhiL  That  is  a  right  you  cannot  be  denied.     Figures  and  ex- 
tension being  despatched,  we  proceed  next  to  nwtUnu     Can  a  real  ^^ 
motion  in  any  external  body  be  at  the  same  time  both  very  swift 
and  very  slow  ? 
HyL  It  cannot. 

PhiL  Is  not  the  motion  of  a  body  swift  in  a  reciprocal  pro- 
portion to  the  time  it  takes  up  in  describing  any  given  space  ? 
Thus  a  body  that  describes  a  mile  in  an  hour,  moves  three  times 
faster  than  it  would  in  case  it  described  only  a  mile  in  thre« 
hours. 
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Hyl  I. agree  with  you. 

Phil  And  is  not  time  measured  by  the  euccesnon  of  ideaa  in 
our  minds? 

Hyh  It  is. 

PML  And  is  it  not  possible  ideas  should  succeed  one  another 
twice  as  fast  in  your  mind,  as  they  do  in  mine,  or  in  that  of  some 
spirit  of  another  kind* 

HyL  I  own  it. 
"^  PhU,  Consequently  the  same  body  may  to  another  seem  to 
perform  its  motion  over  any  space  in  half  the  time  that  it  doth 
to  you.  And  the  same  reasoning  will  hold  as  to  any  other  pro- 
portion :  that  is  to  say,  according  to  your  prindples  (since  the 
motions  perceived  are  both  really  in  the  object)  it  is  possible  one 
and  the  same  body  shall  be  really  fcoyed  the  same  way  at  once, 
both  yery  swift  and  very  slow.  How  is  this  consistent  either 
with  common  sense,  or  with  what  you  just  now  granted? 

HyL  I  haye  notlung  to  say  to  it. 

PhiL  Then  as  for  solidity:  either  you  do  not  mean  any  sensi- 
ble quality  by  that  word,  and  so  it  is  beside  our  inquiry :  or  if 
you  do,  it  must  be  either  hardness  or  resistance.  But  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  plainly  relative  to  our  senses :  it  being 
evident,  that  what  seems  hard  to  one  animal,  may  appear  soft  to 
another,  who  hath  greater  force  and  firmness  of  limbs.  Nor  is 
it  less  plain,  that  the  resistance  I  feel  is  not  in  the  body. 

HyL  I  own  the  very  sensation  of  resistance,  which  is  all  you 
immediately  perceive,  is  not  in  the'  bodyi  but  the  cause  of  that 
sensation  i& 
S  PhiL  But  the  causes  of  our  sensations  are  not  things  imme- 
diately perceived,  and  therefore  not  sensible.  This  point  I 
thought  nad  been  already  determined. 

IfyL  I  own  it  was ;  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  seem  a  little 
embarrassed :  I  know  not  how  to  qmt  my  old  notions. 

PhiL  To  help  you  out,  do  but  consider,  that  if  extension  be 
once  acknowledged  to  have  no  existence  without  the  mind,  the 
same  must  neceraarily  be  granted  of  motion,  solidity,  and  gravity, 
since  they  all  evidently  suppose  extension*  It  is  therefore  super- 
fluous to  inquire  particularly  concerning  each  of  them.  In  deny- 
ing extension,  you  have  domed  them  all  to  have  any  real  existence. 

HyL  I  wonder,  Philonous,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  why  those 
philosophers  who  deny  the  secondary  qualities  an^  real  existence^ 
should  yet  attribute  it  to  the  primary.  If  there  is  no  difference 
between  them,  how  can  this  be  accounted  for? 

PhiL  It  is  not  my  business  to  account  for  every  opinion  of  the 
philosophers.  But  among  other  reasons  which  may  be  assigned 
for  this,  it  seems  probable,  that  pleasure  and  pain  bein^  rather 
annexed  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  may  be  one.  Heat  and 
cold,  tastes  and  smells,  have  something  more  vividly  pleasing  or 
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disagreeable  than  the  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  af- 
fect us  with.  And  it  being  too  visibly  absurd  to  hold,  that  pain 
or  pleasure  can  be  in  an  unperceiving  substance,  men  are  more 
easily  weaned  from  believing  the  external  existence  of  the 
secondary,  than  the  primary  qualities.  You  will  be  satisfied 
there  is  something  in  this,  if  you  recollect  the  difierence  you 
made  between  an  intense  and  more  moderate  d^ree  of  heat, 
allowing  the  one  a  real  existence,  while  you  demed  it  to  the 
other.  But  after  all,  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  that  distinc- 
tion ;  for  surelv  an  indifferent  sensation  is  as  truly  a  sensation^  as 
one  more  pleasing  or  painAil ;  and  consequently  should  not  any 
more  than  they  be  supposed  to  exist  in  an  unthinking  subject. 

HyL  It  is  just  come  into  my  head,  Philonous,  that  I  have  "^ 
somewhere  heard  of  a  distinction  between  absolute  and  sensible 
extension.  Now  though  it  be  acknowledged  that  oreo/and  smaU, 
consisting  merely  in  the  relation  which  other  extended  beings  have 
to  the  parts  of  our  own  bodies,  do  not  really  inhere  in  the  sub- 
stances themselves ;  yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  hold  the  same  with 
r^ard  to  absolute  extension^  which  is  something  abstracted  from.  *' 
great  and  small,  from  this  or  that  particular  magnitude  or  figure. 
So  likewise  as  to  motion,  swift  and  shw  are  altc^ther  relative  to 
the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds.  But  it  doth  not  fol- 
low, because  those  .modifications  of  motion  exist  not  without  the 
mind,  that  therefore  absolute  motion  abstracted  from  them  doth 
not. 

PhxL  Pray  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  one  motion,  or  6ne  '- 
part  of  extension  from  another?  Is  it  not  something  sensible,  as 
some  degree  of  swiftness  or  slowness,  some  certain  magnitude  or 
figure  peculiar  to  each  ? 

Hyl  I  think  so. 

Phil  These  qualities  therefore,  stripped  of  all  sensible  proper-  ^ 
ties,  are  without  all  specific  and  numerical  differences,  as  the 
schools  call  thenu 

Hyl  They  are. 

PhU.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and  motion 
in  general. 

HyL  Let  it  be  so. 

Phil  But  it  is  a  universally  received  maxim,  that  every  thing  «^ 
which  exists  is  particular.     How  then  can  motion  in  general,  or 
extension  in  general,  exist  in  any  corporeal  substance  ? 

Hyl  I  wiU  take  time  to  solve  your  difficulty. 

PhU  But  I  think  the  point  may  be  speedily  decided.  With- 
'out  doubt  you  can  tell,  whether  you  are  able  to  frame  this  or 
that  idea.  Now  I  am  content  to  put  our  dispute  on  this  issue. 
If  you  can  frame  in  your  thougnts  a  distinct  abstract  idea  of  «^ 
motion  or  extension,  divested  of  tQl  those  sensible  modes,  as  sw^t 
and  slow,  great  and  small,  round  and  square,  and  the  like,  which 
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are  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  the  mind,  I  will  then  yield  the 
point  you  contend  for.  But  if  you  cannot,  it  will  be  unreasonable 
on  your  side  to  insist  any  longer  upon  what  you  have  no  notion 
of. 

HyL  To  confess  ingenuously,  I  cannot. 

PML  Can  you  even  separate  the  ideas  of  extension  and  motion, 
from  the  ideas  of  all  those  qualities  which  they  who  make  the 
distinction  term  secondary  ? 

HyL  What  I  is  it  not  an  easy  matter,  to  consider  extension 
and  motion  by  themselves,  abstracted  from  aU  other  sensible 
qualities  ?  Pray  how  do  the  mathematicians  treat  of  them  ? 

PML  I  acknowledge,  Hylas,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  general 
propositions  and  reasonings  about  those  qualities,  without  men- 
tioning any  other ;  and  in  this  sense  to  consider  or  treat  of  them 
abstractedly.  But  how  doth  it  follow  that  because  I  can  pro- 
nounce the  word  motion  by  itself,  I  can  form  the  idea  of  it  in  my 
mind  exclusive  of  body?  Or  because  theorems  may  be  made  of 
extension  and  figures,  without  any  mention  of  yreat  or  small,  or 
any  other  sensible  mode  or  quality ;  that  therefore  it  is  possible 
such  an  abstract  idea  of  extension,  without  any  particular  size  or 
figure,  or  sensible  quality,  should  be  distinctly  formed,  and  ap- 
prehended by  the  mind?  Mathematicians  treat  of  quantity, 
without  regaj:ding  what  other  sensible  qualities  it  is  attended 
with,  as  being  altogether  indifferent  to  their  demonstrations. 
But  when  laying  aside  the  words,  they  contemplate  the  bare 
ideas,  I  believe  you  will  find,  they  are  not  the  pure  abstracted 
ideas  of  extension. 

HyL  But  what  say  you  to  pure  intellect  9  May  not  abstracted 
ideas  be  framed  by  that  faculty  ? 

PML  Since  I  cannot  frame  abstract  ideas  at  all,  it  is  plain,  I 
cannot  frame  them  by  the  help  of  pure  inteUeety  whatsoever  faculty' 
you  understand  by  those  words.  Besides — ^not  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  pure  intellect  and  its  spiritual  objects,  as  virtue — reason^ 
Gody  or  the  like,  thus  much  seems  manifest,  that  sensible  thin^ 
are  only  to  be  perceived  by  sense,  or  represented  by  the  imagi- 
nation. Figures  therefore  and  extension,  being  originally  per- 
ceived by  sense,  do  not  belong  to  pure  intellect.  But  for  your 
further  satisfaction,  try  if  you  can  frame  the  idea  of  any  figure, 
abstracted  from  all  particularities  of  size,  or  even  from  other 
sensible  qualities. 

HyL  Let  me  think  a  little 1  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

PkiL  And  can  you  think  it  possible,  that  should  really  exist 
in  nature,  which  implies  a  repugnancy  in  its  conception  ? 

HyL  By  no  means. 

PML  Smce  therefore  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  mind  to  dis- 
unite the  ideas  of  extension  and  motion  from  all  other  sensible 
qualities,  doth  it  not  follow,  that  where  the  one  exist,  there 
necessarily  the  other  exist  likewise  ? 
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Hyl  It  should  seem  so. 

PhiL  Confiequently  the  very  same  arguments  which  you  ad- 
mitted,  as  conclusive  against  the  secondary  qualities,  are  without 
any  further  application  of  force  against  the  primary  too.  Besides^ 
if  you  will  trust  your  senses,  is  it  not  plain  all  sensible  qualities 
co-exist,  or  to  them  appear  as  being  m  the  same  place?  Do 
they  ever  represent  a  motion,  or  figure,  as  being  divested  of  all 
other  visible  and  tangible  qualities  ? 

Hyh  You  need  say  no  more  on  this  head.  I  am  free  to  own, 
if  there  be  no  secret  error  or  oversight  in  our  proceedings  hith- 
erto, that  all  sensible  qualities  are  alike  to  be  denied  existence 
without  the  mind.  But  my  fear  is,  that  I  have  been  too  liberal 
in  my  former  concessions,  or  overlooked  some  fallacy  or  other. 
In  short,  I  did  not  take  time  to  think. 

PhiL  For  that  matter,  Hylas,  you  may  take  what  time  you 
please  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  inquiry.  You  are  at 
uberty  to  recover  any  slips  you  might  have  made,  or  offer  what- 
ever you  have  omitted,  which  makes  for  your  first  opinion.  > 

HyL  One  great  oversight  I  take  to  be  this :  that  I  did  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  the  Meet  from  the  sensation.  Now  though 
this  latter  may  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  it  will  not  thence 
follow  that  the  former  cannot 

PhiL  What  object  do  you  mean  ?    The  object  of  the  senses  ?  ^ 

HyL  The  same. 

PhiL  It  is  then  immediately  perceived? 

HyL  Right. 

PhiL  Make  me  to  understand  the  difference  between  what  is 
immediately  perceived,  and  a  sensation.  - 

HyL  The  sensation  I  take  to  be  an  act  of  the  mind  perceiving ;  - 
beside  which,  there  is  something  perceived ;  and  this  I  call  the 
object    For  example^  there  is  red  and  yellow  on  that  tulip.   But 
Zen  the  act  of  peLiving  those  colouJis  in  me  only,  aaLotin 
the  tulip. 

PhzL  What  tulip  do  you  speak  of?  is  it  that  which  you  see  ? 

HyL  The  same. 

PhiL  And  what  do  you  see  beside  colour,  figure,  and  exten- 
sion? 

HyL  Nothing. 

PhiL  What  you  would  say  then  is,  that  the  red  and  yellow  are 
co-existent  with  the  extension ;  is  it  not  ? 

HyL  That  is  not  all :  I  would  say,  they  have  a  real  existence 
without  the  mind,  in  some  unthinking  substance. 

PhiL  That  the  colours  are  really  in  the  tulip  which  I  see;  is 
manifest  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  this  tulip  may  exist 
independent  of  your  mind  or  mine ;  but  that  any  immediate 
object  of  the  senses,  that  is,  any  idea,  or  combination  of  ideas, 
should  exist  in  an  unthinking  substance,  or  exterior  to  all  minds^ 


^ 
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is  in  itself  an  evident  contradiction.  Nor  can  I  imagine  liow 
this  follows  from  what  you  said  just  now^  to  wit  that  the  red  and 
yellow  were  on  the  tulip  you  saw,  since  you  do  not  pretend  to 
see  that  unthinking  substance. 

SyL  You  have  an  artful  way,  Philonous,  of  diverting  our 
inquiry  from  the  subject 

Phil  I  see  you  have  no  mind  to  be  pressed  that  way.  To 
return  then  to  your  distinction  between  sensation  and  obfect;  if  I 
take  you  right,  you  distinguish  in  every  perception  two  things, 
the  one  an  action  of  the  mind,  the  other  not. 

HyL  True. 

PhiL  And  this  action  cannot  exist  in,  or  belong  to  any  un- 
thinking thing ;  but  whatever  beside  is  implied  in  a  perception, 
may. 

tfyL  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil,  So  that  if  there  was  a  perception  without  any  act  of  the 
mind,  it  were  possible  such  a  perception  should  exist  in  an  un- 
thinking substance. 

HyL  X  grant  it.  But  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  such  a 
perception. 

PML  When  is  the  mind  said  to  be  active  ? 

HyL  When  it  produces,  puts  an  end  to,  or  changes  any  thing. 

PhiL  Can  the  mind  produce,  discontinue,  or  change  any  thing 
but  by  an  act  of  the  will  ? 

JSyL  It  cannot. 

PhiL  The  mind  therefore  is  to  be  accounted  active  in  its  per- 
ceptions, so  far  forth  as  volition  is  included  in  them. 

HyL  It  is. 

PhzL  In  plucking  this  flower,  I  am  active,  because  I  do  it  by 
the  motion  of  my  hand,  which  was  consequent  upon  my  volition ; 
so  likevnse  in  applying  it  to  my  nose.  But  is  either  of  these 
smelling? 

HyL  Na 

PKs.  I  act  too  in  drawing  the  air  through  my  nose ;  because 
my  breathing  so  rather  than  otherwise,  is  the  effect  of  my  voli- 
tion. But  neither  can  this  be  called  smelling :  for  if  it  were,  I 
should  smell  every  time  I  breathed  in  that  manner. 

HyL  True. 

PhiL  Smelling  then  ia  somewhat  ccmsequent  to  all  this. 

HyL  It  is. 
.  PhiL  But  I  do  not  find  my  will  concerned  any  further.  What- 
ever more  there  is,  as  that  I  perceive  such  a  particular  smell  or 
any  smell  at  all,  this  is  independent  of  my  will,  and  therein  I 
am  altogether  pasuve.  Do  you  find  it  otherwise  with  you, 
Hylas? 

HyL  No,  the  very  same. 

PhiL  Then  as  to  seeing,  is  it  not  in  your  power  to  open  your 
eyes,  or  keep  them  shut ;  to  turn  them  this  or  that  way  ? 


t 
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Hyl  Without  doubt 

PhiL  But  doth  it  in  like  manner  depend  on  your  will,  that  in 
looking  on  this  flower,  you  perceive  white  rather  than  any  other 
colour  r  Or  directing  your  open  eyes  towards  yonder  part  of  the 
heaven,  can  you  avoid  seeing  the  sun  ?  Or  is  light  or  darkness 
the  effect  of  your  volition? 
HyL  No,  certainly. 

PhiL  You  are  then  in  these  respects  altogether  passive. 
Hyh  I  am. 

PhiL  Tell  me  now,  whether  seeing  consists  in  perceiving  light 
and  colours,  or  in  opening  and  turning  the  eyes  ? 
HyL  "Without  doubt,  in  the  former. 

IldL  Since  therefore  you  are  in  the  very  perception  of  light 
and  colours  altogether  passive,  what  is  become  of  that  action  you 
were  speaking  of,  as  an  ingredient  in  every  sensation  ?  And  ooth 
it  not  follow  from  your  own  concessions,  that  the  perception  of 
light  and  colours,  including  no  action  in  it,  may  exist  in  an  un« 
perceiving  sube^tance  ?  And  is  not  this  a  plain  contradiction  ? 
HyL  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it 

PhiL  Besides,  since  you  distinguish  the  cictioe  and  passive  in 
ever^  perception,  you  must  do  it  in  that  of  pain!  But  how  is  it 
possible  that  pain,  be  it  as  little  active  as  you  please,  should 
exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance  ?  In  short,  do  but  consider 
the  point,  and  then  confess  ingenuously,  whether  light  and  colours, 
tastesy'sounds,  &a,  are  not  all  equally  passions  or  sensations  in  the 
souL  You  may  indeed  call  them  exUmal  objects,  and  give  them 
in  words  what  subsistence  you  please.  But  examine  your  own 
thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  whetner  it  be  not  as  I  say? 

HyL  I  acknowledge,  Philonous,  that  upon  a  fiiir  observation  of 
what  passes  in  my  mind,  I  can  discover  nothing  else,  but  that  I 
am  a  thinking  bemg,  aflfected  with  variety  of  sensations ;  neither 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  how  a  sensation  should  exist  in  an  un- 
perceiving substance.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  look  ^ 
on  sensiUe  things  in  i^  different  view,  considering  them  as  so 
many  modes  and  qualities,  I  find  it  necessary  to  suppose  a  mate- 
rial substratum,  without  which  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  * 
PhiL  Material  substratum  call  you  it?  Pray,  by  which  of 
your  senses  came  you  acquunted  with  that  being? 

HyL  It  is  not  itself  sensible;  its  modes  and  qualities  only-- 
being  perceived  by  the  senses. 

PhiL  I  presume  then,  it  was  by  reflection  and  reason  you  ob-  - 
tained  the  idea  of  it 

HyL  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  proper  positive  idea  of  it    How-  " 
ever  I  conclude  it  exists,  because  qualities  cannot  be  conceived 
to  exist  without  a  support 

PhiL  It  seems  then  you  have  only  a  relative  notion  of  it,  or 
that  you  conceive  it  not  otherwise  than  by  conceiving  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  sensible  qualities. 
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HyL  Right. 

PhiL  Be  pleased  therefore  to  let  me  know  wherein  that  rela- 
tion consists. 

HyL  Is  it  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  term  substratumy  or 
iybstcmce  f 

PhiL  I£  so,  the  word  substratum  should  import,  that  it  is 
spread  under  the  sensible  qualities  or  accidents. 

HyL  True. 

PhiL  And  consequently  under  extension. 

HyL  I  own  it. 

PhiL  It  is  therefore  somewhat  in  its  own  nature  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  extension. 

HyL  I  tell  you,  extension  is  only  a  mode,  and  matter  is  some- 
thing that  supports  modes.  And  is  it  not  evident  the  thing 
supported  is  d^erent  from  the  thing  supporting  ? 

PkiL  So  that  something  distinct  from,  and  exclusive  of  exten- 
sion, is  supposed  to  be  the  substratum  of  extension. 

HyL  Just  so. 

PhxL  Answer  me,  Hylas.  Can  a  thing  be  spread  without 
extension?  or  is  not  the  idea  of  extension  necessarily  included  in 
spreading  f' 

HyL  It  is. 

PML  Whatsoever  therefore  you  suppose  spread  under  any 
thing,  must  have  in  itself  an  extension  distinct  from  the  exten- 
sion of  that  thing  under  which  it  is  spread. 

HyL  It  must. 

PhiL  Consequently  every  corporeal  substance'  being  the  sub- 
stratum  of  extension,  must  have  in  itself  another  extension  by 
which  it  is  qualified  to  be  a  substratum :  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
And  I  ask  whether  this  be  not  absurd  in  itself,  and  repugnant  to 
what  you  granted  just  now,  to  wit,  that  the  substratum  was 
something  mstinct  from,  and  exclusive  of  extension. 

HyL  Aye  but  Philonous,  you  take  me  wrong.  I  do  not  mean 
that  matter  is  spread  in  a  gross  literal^  sense  under  extension. 
The  word  substratum  is  used  only  to  express  in  general  the  same 
thing  with  substance, 

PhiL  Well  then,  let  us  examine  the  relation  implied  in  the 
term  substance.     Is  it  not  that  it  stands  under  accidents  ? 

HyL  The  very  same. 

PhiL  But  that  one  thing  may  stand  under  or  support  another, 
must  it  not  be  extended? 

HyL  It  must. 

PhiL  Is  not  therefore  this  supposition  liable  to  the  same  ab- 
surdity with  the  former  ? 

HyL  You  still  take  things  in  a  strict  literal  sense :  that  is  not 
fair,  Philonous. 

PJuL  I  am  not  for  imposing  any  sense  on  your  words :  you 
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are  at  liberty  to  explain  them  as  you  please.  Only  I  bese'ecb 
you,  make  me  understand  something  by  them,  x  ou  tell  me, 
matter  supports  or  stands  under  acciaents.  How  I  is  it  as  your 
legs  support  your  body  ?  ^  fr ' 

Hyl  No ;  that  is  the  Hteral  sense.  '^'  ' 

Phil  Pray  let  me  know  any  sense,  literal  or  not  literal,  that 

you  understand  it  in. How  long  must  I  wait  for  an  answer,         /•'  > 

Hylas?     . 

Hyl  I  declare  I  know  not  what  to  say.  I  once  thought  I 
understood  well  enough  what  was  meant  by  matter's  supporting 
accidents.  But  now  the  more  I  think  on  it,  the  less  can  I  com- 
prdiend  it ;  in  short,- 1  find  that  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

PhU  It  seems  then  you  have  no  idea  at  all,  neither  relative 
nor  positive,  of  matter ;  you  know  neither  what  it  is  in  itself,  nor 
what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents. 

Hyl  I  acknowledge  it 

Phil  And  yet  you  asserted,  that  you  could  not  conceive  how 
qualities  or  accidents  should  really  exist,  without  conceiving  at 
the  same  time  a  material  support  of  them. 

Hyl  I  did. 

Phil  That  isr  to  say,  when  you  conceive  the  real  existence  of 
qualities,  you  do  withal  conceive  something  which  you  cannot   ^ 
conceive. 

Hyl  It  was  wrong,  I  own.  But  still  I  fear  there  is  some 
faUacy  or  other.  Pray  what  think  you  of  this  ?  It  is  just  come  ^ 
into  my  head,  that  the  ground  of  all  our  mistake  lies  in  your 
treating  of  each  quality  by  itself.  Now,  I  grant  that  each 
quality  cannot  singly  subsist  without  the  mind.  Colour  cannot 
without  extension,  neither  can  figure  without  some  other  sensible 
quality.  But  as  the  several  qusuities  united  or  blended  together  ^ 
n>rm  entire  sensible  things,  nothing  hinders  why  such  things  may 
not  be  supposed  to  exist  without  tne  mind. 

Phil.  Either,  Hylas,  you  are  jesting,  or  have  a  very  bad  me- 
mory. Though  indeed  we  went  through  all  the  qualities  by 
name  one  after  another;  yet  my  arguments,  or  rather  your  con- 
cessions no  where  tended  to  prove,  that  the  secondary  qualities 
did  not  subsist  each  alone  by  itself:  but  that  they  were  not  at  all 
without  the  mind.  Indeed  in  treating  of  figure  and  motion,  we 
concluded  they  could  not  exist  without  the  mind,  because  it  was 
impossible  even  in  thought  to  separate  them  from  all  secondary 
qualities,  so  as  to.  conceive  them  existing  by  themselves.  But 
then  this  was  not  the  only  argument  made  use  of  upon  that  oc- 
casion. But  (to  pass  by  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  said,  and 
reckon  it  for  nothing,  if  you  will  have  it  so)  I  am  content  to  put 
the  whole  upon  this  issue.  If  you  can  conceive  it  possible  for 
any  mixture  or  combination  of  qualities,  or  any  sensible  object 
whatever,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  then  I  will  grant  it  actually 
io  be  so. 
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Hyl  If  it  comes  to  that,  the  point  will  soon  be  decided.  What 
more  easy  than  to  conceive  a  tree  or  house  existing  by  itself,  in- 
dependent of,  and  unperceived  by  any  mind  whatsoever  ?  I  do 
"^  this  present  time  conceive  them  existing  after  that  manner. 

PkiL  How  say  you,  Hylas,  can  you  see  a  thing  which  is  at 
the  same  time  unseen  ? 

Hyh  No,  that  were  a  contradiction. 

PhxL  Is  it  not  as  great  a  contradiction  to  talk  of  conceimng  a 
thing  which  is  unconceived  f 

Hyl  It  is. 

PhiL  The  tree  or  house  therefore  which  you  think  of,  is  con- 
ceived by  you. 

HyL  How  should  it  be  otherwise? 
"^     PhxL  And  what  is  conceived  is  surely  in  the  mind, 
v         Hyl  Without  question,  that  which  is  conceived  is  in  the  mind. 
X      PhU  How  then  came  you  to  say,  you  conceived  a  house  or 
tree  existing  independent  and  out  of  all  minds  whatsoever? 

Hyl  That  was,  I  own,  an  oversight ;  but  stay,  let  me  consider 
what  led  me  into  it. — ^It  is  a  pleasant  mistake  enough.  As  I  was 
thinking  of  a  tree  in  a  solitary  place,  where  no  one  was  present 
to  see  it,  methought  that  was  to  conceive  a  tree  as  existing  unper- 
ceived or  unthought  of,  not  considering  that  I  myself  conceived 
it  all  the  while.  But  now  I  plainly  see,  that  all  I  can  do  is  to 
frame  ideas  in  my  own  mind.  I  may  indeed  conceive  in  my  own 
thoughts  the  idea  of  a  tree,  or  a  house,  or  a  mountain,  but  that 
is  alL  And  this  is  far  from  proving,  that  I  can  conceive  them 
existing  out  of  the  minds  of  aU  spirits. 

PhiL  You  acknowledge  then  that  you  cannot  possibly  conceive 
how  any  one  corporeal  sensible  thing  should  exist  otherwise  than 
in  a  mind. 

Hyl  I  do. 

PM,  And  yet  you  will  earnestly  contend  for  the  truth  of  that 
which  you  cannot  so  much  as  conceive. 

Hyl  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  think,  but  still  there  are 

"^  some  scruples  remain  with  me.    Is  it  not  certain  I  see  things  at 

a  distance  r  Do  we  not  perceive  the  stars  and  moon,  for  example, 

to  be  a  great  way  off?  is  not  this,  I  say,  manifest  to  the  senses  ? 

Phil  Do  you  not  in  a  dream  too  perceive  those  or  the  like  ob- 
jects? 

Hyl    Ida 

Phil  And  have  they  not  then  the  same  appearance  of  being 
distant? 

Hyl  They  have. 

PhiL  But  you  do  not  thence  conclude  the  apparitions  in  a 
dream  to  be  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl  By  no  means. 
^     PhU  X  ou  ought  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  sensible  ob- 
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jects  are  without  the  mind^  from  their  appearance  or  manner 
wherein  they  are  perceived. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it.  But  doth  not  my  sense  deceive  me  in 
those  cases? 

Phil.  By  no  means.  The  idea  or  thing  which  you  immedi- 
ately perceive,  neither  sense  nor  reason  inform  you  tnat  it  actually 
exists  without  the  mind.  By  sense  you  only  know  that  you  are 
affected  with  such  certain  sensations  of  light  and  colours,  &c 
And  these  you  will  not  say  are  without  the  mind. 

Hyh  True :  but  beside  all  that,  do  you  not  think  the  eight 
suggests  something  of  outness  or  distance  f 

PhiL  Upon  approaching  a  distant  object,  do  the  visible  size 
and  figure  change  perpetually,  or  do  they  appear  the  same  9.t  all 
distances  ? 

HyL  They  are  in  a  continual  change. 

PhiL  Si^ht  therefore  doth  not  suggest  or  any  way  inform 
you,  that  the  visible  object  you  immediately  perceive,  exists  at  a 
distance,*  or  will  be  perceived  when  you  advance  further  onward, 
there  being  a  continued  series  of  visible  objects  succeeding  each  / 
other,  dunng  the  whole  time  of  your  approach* 

HyL  It  doth  not ;  but  still  I  know,  upon  seeing  an  object, 
what  object  I  shall  perceive  after  having  passed  over  a  certain 
distance :  no  matter  whether  it  be  exactly  the  same  or  no :  there 
is  still  something  of  distance  suggested  in  the  case. 

PhiL  Good  Hylas,  do  but  reflect  a  little  on  the  point,  and  then 
tell  me  whether  there  be  any  more  in  it  than  this.  From  the  ^ 
ideas  you  actually  perceive  by  sight,  you  have  by  experience 
learned  to  collect  wnat  other  ideas  you  will  (according  to  the 
standing  order  of  nature)  be  affected  with,  after  such  a  certain 
succession  of  time  and  motion. 

HyL  Upon  the  whole,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  else. 

PhiL  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  we  suppose  a  man  bom  blind 
was  on  a  sudden  made  to  see,  he  could  at  nrst  have  no  experience 
of  what  may  be  suggested  by  sight 

HyL  It  is. 

PkiL  He  would  not  then,  according  to  you,  have  any  notion  of 
distance  annexed  to  the  things  he  saw ;  but  would  take  them  for 
a  new  set  of  sensations  existmg  only  in  his  mind. 

HyL  It  is  undeniable. 

PhiL  But  to  make  it  still  more  plain :  is  not  distance  a  Ime**' 
turned  endwise  to  the  eye  ? 

HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  And  can  a  line  so  situated  be  perceived  by  sight  ? 

HyL  It  cannot. 

PhiL  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  that  distance  is  not  properly^  ^ 
and  immediately  perceived  by  sight  ? 

*  See  the  Essay  towsrdfl  a  new  Theory  of  Vision ;  and  its  Vindication. 
VOL.   I.  N 
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Hyl  It  should  seem  so. 

PhiL  Again,  is  it  your  opinion  that  colours  are  at  a  distance  ? 

HyL  It  must  be  acknowledged,  they  are  only  in  the  mind. 

PhxL  But  do  not  colours  appear  to  the  eye  as  coexisting  in 
the  sameplace  with  extension  and  figures  ? 

Hyl  They  do. 

Phil  How  can  you  then  conclude  from  sight,  that  figures 
exist  without,  when  you  acknowledge  colours  do  not ;  the  sen* 
sible  appearance  being  the  very  same  with  regard  to  both  ? 

HyL  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 

PhiL  But  allowing  that  distance  was  truly  and  immediately 
perceived  by  the  mind,  yet  it  would  not  thence  follow  it  existed 
out  of  the  mind.  For  whatever  is  immediately  perceived  is  an 
idea :  and  can  any  idea  exist  out  of  the  mind  ? 

Hyl  To  suppose  that  were  absurd :  but  inform  me,  Philonous, 
can  we  perceive  or  know  nothing  beside  our  ideas  ? 

Phil  As  for  the  rational  deducing  of  causes  from  effects,  that 
is  beside  our  inquiry.  And  by  the  senses  you  can  best  tell, 
whether  you  perceive  any  thing  which  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived. And  I  ask  you,  whether  the  things  immediately  per- 
ceived, are  other  than  your  own  sensations  or  ideas  ?  You  have 
indeed,  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  de- 
clared yourselfon  those  points ;  but  you  seem,  by  this  last  ques- 
tion, to  have  departed  from  what  vou  then  thought 

Hyl  To  speak  the  truth,  Philonous,  I  think  there  are  two 
kinds  of  objects,  the  one  perceived  immediately,  which  are  like- 
wise called  ideas ;  the  other  are  real  things  or  external  objects 
perceived  by  the  mediation  of  ideas,  which  are  their  images  and 
representations,  ^ow  I  own,  ideas  do  not  exist  without  the 
mind ;  but  the  latter  sort  of  objects  do.  I  am  sorrv  I  did  not 
think  of  this  distinction  sooner;  it  would  probably  have  cut 
short  your  discourse. 

PhU  Are  those  external  objects  perceived  by  sense,  or  by 
some  other  faculty? 

Hyl  They  are  perceived  by  sense. 

Phil  How  1  is  there  any  thing  perceived  by  sense,  which  is 
not  immediately  perceived  r 

Hyl  Yes,  !rmlonous,  in  some  sort  there  is.  For  example, 
when  I  look  on  a  picture  or  statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  I  may  be 
«aid,  after  a  manner,  to  perceive  him  (though  not  immediately) 
by  my  senses. 

Phil  It  seems,  then,  you  will  have  our  ideas,  which  alone  are 
immediately  perceived,  to  be  pictures  of  external  things :  and 
that  these  also  are  perceived  by  sense,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
conformity  or  resemblance  to  our  ideas. 

Hyl  That  is  my  meaning. 

FfiiL  And  in  the  same  way  that  Julius  Csesar,  in  himself 
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invisible,  is  nevertheless  perceived  by  sight ;  real  things,  in  them- 
selves iinperceptible,  are  perceived  by  sense. 

HyL  in  the  very  same. 

PhiL  Tell  me,  Hylas,  when  you  behold  the  picture  of  Julius  ^ 
Csesar,  do  you  see  with  your  eyes  any  more  than  some  colours 
and  figures,  with  a  certain  symmetry  and  composition  of  the 
whole? 

HyL  Nothing  else. 

I^L  And  would  not  a  man,  who  had  never  known  any  thing 
of  Julius  Csesar,  see  as  much  ? 

HyL  He  would. 

P/uL  Consequently  he  hath  his  sight,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  as 
perfect  a  degree  as  you. 

HyL  I  agree  with  you. 

PhiL  Whence  comes  it  then  that  your  thoughts  are  directed  <- 
to  the  Rotnan  emperor  and  his  are  not  ?  This  cannot  proceed 
from  the  sensations  or  ideas  of  sense  by  you  then  perceived ; 
since  you  acknowledge  you  have  no  advantc^e  over  Imn  in  that 
respect  It  should  seem  therefore  to  proceed  from  reason  and 
memory :  should  it  not  ? 

HyL  It  should. 

Ph^  Consequently  it  will  not  follow  from  that  instance,  that 
any  thing  is  perceived  by  sense  which  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived. Though  I  grant  we  may  in  one  acceptation  be  said  to 
perceive  sensible  thmgs  mediately  by  sense :  that  is,  when  from 
a  frequently  perceived  connexion,  the  immediate  perception  of 
ideas  by  one  sense  suggests  to  the  mind  others  perhaps  belonging 
to  another  sense,  which  are  wont  to  be  connected  with  them. 
For  instance,  when  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  streets,  im- 
mediflttely  I  perceive  only  the  sound;  but  from  the  experience  I* 
have  had  that  such  a  sound  is  connected  with  a  coach,  I  am  said 
to  hear  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless  evident,  that  in  truth  and 
strictness,  nothing  can  be  heard  but  sound :  and  the  coach  is  not 
then  properly  perceived  by  sense,  but  suggested  from  experience. 
So  likewise  when  we  are  said  to  see  a  rea-hot  bar  of  iron ;  the- 
solidity  and  heat  of  the  iron  are  not  the  objects  of  sight,  but 
suggested  to  the  imagination  by  the  colour  and  figure,  wnich  are 
properly  perceived  by  that  sense.  In  short,  those  things  alone 
are  actually  and  strictly  perceived  by  any  sense,  which  would 
have  been  perceived,  in  case  that  same  sense  had  then  been  first 
conferred  on  us.  As  for  other  things,  it  is  plain  they  are  only 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  experience  grounded  on  former  per- 
ceptions. But  to  return  to  your  comparison  of  Caesar's  picture, 
it  IS  plain,  if  you  keep  to  that,  you  must  hold  the  real  things  or 
archetypes  of  our  ideas  are  not  perceived  by  sense,  but  by  some 
internal  faculty  of  the  soul,  as  reason  or  memory.  I  wo^Ud 
therefore  fain  know,  what  arguments  you  can  draw  from  reason 
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for  the  existence  of  what  you  call  real  tkinas  or  material  objects  ; 
or  whether  you  remember  to  have  seen  them  formerly  as  they 
are  in  themselves ;  or  if  you  have  heard  or  read  of  any  one 
that  did. 

Hyl  I  see,  Philonous^  you  are  disposed  to  raillery ;  but  that 
will  never  convince  me. 

PML  My  aim  is  only  to  learn  from  you  the  way  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  material  beings.  Whatever  we  perceive,  is  per- 
ceived either  immediately  or  mediately :  by  sense,  or  by  reason 
and  reflection.  But  as  you  have  excluded  sense/ pitty  show  me 
what  reason  you  have  to  believe  their  existence;  or  what 
medium  you  can  possibly  make  use  of  to  prove  it.  either  to  mine 
or  your  own  un<%8taniing.  ^ 

Hyh  To  deal  ingenuously,  Philonous,  now  I  consider  the 
point,  I  do  not  find  1  can  ^ve  you  any  good  reason  for  it.  But 
thus  much  seems  pretty  j^ain,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  such 
things  may  really  exist ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  them,  I  am  resolved  to  believe  as  I  did,  till  you  bring 
good  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Phil  What  I  is  it  come  to  this,  that  you  only  believe  the 
existence  of  material  objects,  and  that  your  belief  is  founded 
barely  on  the  po^ibility  of  its  being  true  ?  Then  you  will  have 
me  bring  reasons  against  it :  though  another  would  think  it  rear 
sonable,  the  proof  ^ould  lie  on  him  who  holds  the  affirmative^ 
And  after  sul,  this  very  point  which  you  are  now  resolved  to 
maintain  without  any  reason,  is,  in  effect,  what  you  have  more 
than  once,  during  this  discourse,  seen  good  reason  to  give  up. 
But  to  pass  over  all  this ;  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  say 
our  ideas  do  not  exist  without  the  mind;  but  that  tiiey  are 
copies,  images,  or  representations  of  certain  originals  that  do. 

Hyl  You  take  me  right 

PhiL  They  are  then  fike  external  things.    « 

Hyl  They  are. 

I^l  Have  those  things  a  stable  and  permanent  nature  inde* 
pendent  of  our  senses ;  or  are  they  in  a  perpetual  change,  upon 
our  producing  any  motions  in  our  bodies,  suspending,  exerting, 
or  altering  our  faculties  or  organs  of  sense. 

Hvl  Keal  things,  it  is  plain,  have  a  fixed  and  real  nature, 
which  remains  the  same,  notwithstanding  any  change  in  our 
senses,  or  in  the  posture  and  motion  of  our  bodies ;  which,  in- 
deed, may  afiect  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  but  it  were  absuid  to 
think  they  had  the  same  efiect  on  things  existing  without  the 
mind. 

PhU  How  then  is  it  possible,  that  things  perpetually  fleeting 
and  variable  as  our  ideas,  should  be  copies  or  images  of  any  thing 
fixed  and  constant  ?  or  in  other  words,  since  all  sensible  qualities, 
as  size,  figure,  colour,  &c.,  that  is,  our  ideas,  are  continually 
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changing  upon  every  alteration  in  the  distance,  medium^  or  in- 
stramenta  of  sensation ;  how  can  any  determinate  material  ob- 
jects be  properly  represented  or  painted  forth  by  several  distinct 
things,  each  of  which  is  so  different  from  and  unlike  the  rest  ? 
Or  u  you  say  it  resembles  some  one  only  of  our  ideas,  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true  copy  from  all  the  false  ones  ? 

HyL  I  profess,  Pmlonous,  I  am  at  a  loss.  I  know  not  what  to 
say  to  this. 

PkiL  But  neither  is  this  all.  Which  are  material  objects  in 
themselves,  perceptible  or  imperceptible  ? 

HyL  Properly  and  immediately  nothing  can  be  perceived  but 
ideas.  All  material  things  therefore  are  in  themselves  insensible, 
and  to  be  perceived  only  by  their  ideas. 

PhiL  Ideas  then  are  sensible,  and  their  archetypes  or  originals 
insensible. 

Hyl  Right 

PkH  But  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that  which  is  ^^ 
insensible  ?     Can  a  real  thing  in  itself  imnsible  be  like  a  colour; 
or  a  real  thing  which  is  not  audible^  be  like  a  sound?    In  a  word, 
can  any  thing  be  like  a  sensation  or  idea,  but  another  sensation 
or  idea? 

HyL  I  must  own,  I  think  not. 

FtnL  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the  point  ? 
Do  you  not  perfectly  know  your  own  ideas? 

Hyl  I  know  them  perfectly ;  since  what  I  do  not  perceive  or 
know,  can  be  no  part  of  my  iaea. 

PhiL  Consider  therefore,  and  examine  them,  and  then  tell  me 
if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  can  exist  without  the  mind : 
or  if  you  can  conceive  any  thing  like  them  existing  without  the 
mind. 

HyL  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive 
or  understand  how  any  thing  but  an  idea  can  be  like  an  idea. 
And  it  is  most  evident,  that  no  idea  can  exist  toithout  the  mind. 

PhiL  You  are  therefore  by  your  principles  forced  to  deny  the  >^ 
reality  of  sensible  things,  since  you  made  it  to  consist  in  an  ab- 
solute existence  exterior  to  the  mind.     That  is  to  say,  you  are  a 
downright  sceptic     So  I  have  gained  my  point,  which  was  to 
show  your  principles  led  to  scepticism. 

Hyl  For  the  present  I  am,  if  not  entirely  convinced,  at  least 
silenced. 

PhiL  I  would  fain  know  what  more  you  would  require  in 
order  to  a  perfect  conviction.  Have  you  not  had  the  liberty  of 
explaining  yourself  all  manner  of  ways  ?  Were  any  little  slips 
in  discourse  laid  hold  and  insisted  on  ?  Or  were  you  not  allowed 
to  retract  or  reinforce  any  thing  you  had  offerea,  as  best  served 
your  purpose?  Hath  not  every  thing  you  could  say  been  heard 
and  examined  with  all  the  fairness  imaginable?    In  a  word,  have 
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you  not  in  every  point  been  convinced  out  of  your  own  mouth? 
And  if  you  can  at  present  discover  any  flaw  in  any  of  your 
former  concessions,  or  think  of  any  remaining  subterfuge,  any 
new  distinction,  colour,  or  comment  whatsoever,  why  do  you  not 
produce  it  ? 

Hyl  A  little  patience,  Philonous.  I  am  at  present  so  amazed 
to  see  myself  ensnared,  and  as  it  were  imprisoned  in  the  laby- 
rinths you  have  drawn  me  into,  that  on  the  sudden  it  cannot  be 
expected  I  should  find  my  way  out.  You  must  give  me  time  to 
look  about  me,  and  recollect  myself. 

PML  Hark ;  is  not  this  the  coUege-bell  ? 

HyL  It  rings  for  prayers. 

PML  We  will  go  in  then  if  you  please,  and  meet  here  again 
to-morrow  morning.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  employ  your 
thoughts  on  this  morning's  discourse,  and  try  if  you  can  find  any 
fallacy  in  it,  or  invent  any  new  means  to  extricate  yourself. 

Hyl  Agreed. 
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Hylas.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Philonous,  for  not  meeting  vou 
sooner.  All  this  morning  my  head  was  so  filled  with  our  late 
conversation,  that  I  had  not  leisure  to  think  of  the  time  of  the 
day,  or  indeed  of  any  thing  else. 

Philonous.  I  am  glad  you  were  so  intent  upon  it,  in  hopes  if 
there  were  any  mistakes  in  your  concessions,  or  fallacies  m  my 
reasonings  from  them,  you  will  now  discover  ihem  to  me. 

HyL  I  assure  you,  I  have  done  nothing  ever  since  I  saw  you, 
but  search  after  mistakes  and  fallacies,  and  with  that  view  have 
minutely  examined  the  whole  series  of  yesterday's  discourse :  but 
all  in  vain,  for  the  notions  it  led  me  into,  upon  review  appear 
still  more  clear  and  evident ;  and  the  more  I  consider  them,  the 
more  irresistibly  do  they  force  my  assent 

PML  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a  sign  that  they  are  genuine, 
that  they  proceed  from  nature,  and  are  conformable  to  right 
reason  ?  Truth  and  beauty  are  in  this  alike,  that  the  strictest 
survey  sets  them  both  off  to  advantage.  While  the  false  lustre 
of  error  and  disguise  cannot  endure  being  reviewed,  or  too  nearly 
inspected. 

HyL  I  own  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say.  Xor  can 
any  one  be  more  entirely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  odd  conse- 

Suences,  so  long  as  I  have  in  view  the  reasonings  that  lead  to  them, 
tut  when  these  are  out  of  my  thoughts,  there  seems  on  the  other 
hand  something  so  satisfactory,  so  natural  and  intelligible  in  the 
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modem  way  of  explaining  things,  that  I  profess  I  know  not  how 
to  reject  it. 

Phil  I  know  not  what  way  you  mean.    . 

HyL  I  mean  the  way  of  accounting  for  our  sensations  or  ideas. 

Phil  How  is  that? 

HyL  It  is  supposed  the  soul^makes  her  residence  in  some  part  '\^- 
of  the  brain,  from  which  the  nerves  take  their  rise,  and  are 
thence  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  body :  and  that  outward  ob- 
jects, by  the  different  impressions  they  make  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  communicate  certain  vibrative  motions  to  the  nerves ;  and 
these  bein^  filled  with  spirits,  propagate  them  to  the  brain  or  seat 
of  the  soul,  which  according  to  the  various  impressions  or  traces 
thereby  made  in  the  brain,  is  variouslv  affectea  with  ideas. 

Phil  And  call  you  this  an  explication  of  the  manner  whereby 
we  are  affected  with  ideas  ? 

Hyl  Why  not,  Philonous?  have  you  any  thing  to  object 
agunst  it? 

Phil  I  would  first  know  whether  I  rightly  understand  your 
hypothesis.  You  make  certain  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  the 
causes  or  occasions  of  our  ideas.  Pray  tell  me,  whether  by  the 
brain  you  mean  any  sensible  thing  ? 

Hyl  What  else  think  you  I  could  mean  ? 

Phil  Sensible  things  are  all  immediately  perceivable;  and 
those  things  which  are  immediately  perceivable,  are  ideas ;  and 
these  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Thus  much  you  have,  if  I  mistake 
not,  long  since  agreed  to. 

Hyl  1  do  not  deny  it. 

Phil  The  brain  therefore  you  speak  of,  being  a  sensible  thing, 
exists  only  in  the  mind.  Now,  I  would  fain  know  whether  you 
think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  one  idea  or  thin^  existing  in 
the  mind,  occasions  all  other  ideas.  And  if  you  think  so,  pray 
how  do  you  account  for  the  origin  of  that  primary  idea  or  brain 
itself? 

Hyl  I  do  not  explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas  by  that  brain 
which  is  perceivable  to  sense,  this  being  itself  only  a  combination 
of  sensible  ideas,  but  bv  another  which  I  imamne. 

Phil  But  are  not  things  imagined  as  truly  in  the  mind  as 
things  perceived? 

Hyl  I  must  confess  they  are« 

Phil  It  comes  therefore  to  the  same  thing;    and  you  have 
been  all  this  while  accounting  for  ideas,  bv  certain  motions  or   . 
impressions  in  the  brain,  that  is,  by  some  alterations  in  an  idea, 
whether  sensible  or  imaginable,  it  matters  not. 

Hyl  I  begin  to  suspect  my  hypothesis. 

Phil  Beside  spirits,  all  that  we  know  or  conceive  are  our  own 
ideas.  When  therefore  you  say,  all  ideas  are  occasioned  by  im- 
pressions in  the  brain,  do  you  conceive  this  brain  or  no  ?    If  you 
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do^  then  you  talk  of  ideas  imprinted  in  an  idea,  causing  that 
same  idea,  which  is  absurd.  If  you  do  not  conceive  it»  you  talk 
unintelligibly,  instead  of  forming  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 

Hyh  I  now  clearly  see  it  was  a  mere  dream.  There  is  nothing 
in  it. 

PkiL  You  need  not  be  much  tioncerned  at  it ;  for  after  all, 
this  way  of  explaining  things,  as  you  called  it,  could  never  have 
satisfied  any  reasonable  man.  What  connexion  is  there  between 
a  motion  in  the  nerves,  and  the  sensations  of  sound  or  colour  in 
the  mind  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible  these  should  be  the  effect  of 
that? 

Hyh  But  I  could  never  think  it  had  so  little  in  it,  as  now  it 
seems  to  have. 

Phil  Well  then,  are  you  at  length  satisfied  that  no  sensible 
things  have  a  real  existence ;  and  that  you  are  in  truth  an  arrant 
sceptic  ? 

Hyh  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied. 

Phih  Look !  are  not  the  fields  covered  with  a  delightful  ver- 
dure ?  Is  there  not  something  in  the  woods  and  groves,  in  the 
rivers  and  clear  springs,  that  sooths,  that  delights,  that  transports 
the  soul  ?  At  the  prospect  of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  or  some 
huge  mountain  whose  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  or  of  an  old 

floomy  forest,  are  not  our  minds  filled  with  a  pleasing  horror  ? 
iven  in  rocks  and  deserts,  is  there  not  an  agreeable  wildness  ? 
How  sincere  a  pleasure  is  it  to  behold  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
earth  !  to  preserve  and  renew  our  relish  for  them,  is  not  the  veil 
of  night  alternately  drawn  over  her  face,  and  doth  she  not 
change  her  dress  with  the  seasons  ?  How  aptly  are  the  elements 
disposed  !  What  variety  and  use  in  the  meanest  production  of 
nature  I  Wliat  delicacy,  what  beauty,  what  contrivance  in  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  ?  How  exquisitely  are  all  things  suited 
as  well  to  their  particular  ends,  as  to  constitute  opposite  parts  of 
the  whole  I  and  while  they  mutually  aid  and  support,  do  they 
not  also  set  off  and  illustrate  eacn  other  I  Baise  now  your 
thoughts  from  this  ball  of  earth,  to  all  those  glorious  luminaries 
that  adorn  the  high  arch  of  heaven.  The  motion  and  situation 
of  the  planets,  are  they  not  admirable  for  use  and  order.  Were 
those  (miscalled  erratic)  globes  ever  known  to  stray,  in  their 
repeated  journeys  through  the  pathless  void  ?  Do  they  not  mea- 
sure areas  round  the  sun  ever  proportioned  to  the  tunes  ?  So 
fixed,  so  immutable  are  the  laws  by  which  the  unseen  Author 
of  nature  actuates  the  universe.  IIow  vivid  and  radiant  is  the 
lustre  of  the  fixed  stars  I  how  magnificent  and  rich  that  negligent 
profusion,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  azure  vault  I  yet  if  you  take  the  telescope,  it  brings  into 
your  sight  a  new  host  of  stars  that  escape  the  naked  eye.  Here 
they  seem  contiguous  and  minute,  but  to  a  nearer  view  immense 
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orbs  of  light  at  various  distances,  far  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  space. 
Now  you  must  call  imagination  to  your  aid.  The  feeble  narrow 
sense  cannot  desciy  innumerable  worlds  revolving  round  the 
central  fires ;  and  m  those  worlds  the  energy  of  an  all-perfect 
mind  displayed  in  endless  forms.  But  neither  sense  nor  imagina- 
tion are  big  enough  to  comprehend  the  boundless  extent  witn  all 
its  glittering  furniture.  Though  the  labouring  mind  exert  and 
strain  each  power  to  its  utmost  reach,  there  still  stands  out  un- 
grasped  a  surplusage  immeasiu*able.  Yet  all  the  vast  bodies  that 
compose  this  mighty  frame,  how  distant  and  remote  soever,  are 
by  some  secret  mechanism,  some  divine  art  and  force,  linked  in  a 
mutual  dependence  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  even  with 
this  earth,  which  was  almost  slipped  from  my  thoughts,  and  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  worlds.  Is  not  the  whole  system  immense, 
beautiful,  glorious  beyond  expression  and  beyond  thought  ?  What 
treatment  then  do  those  philosophers  deserve,  who  would  deprive 
these  noble  and  delightful  scenes  of  all  reality  ?  How  should 
those  principles  be  entertained,  that  lead  us  to  think  all  lihe 
visible  beauty  of  the  creation  a  false  imaginary  glare?  To  be 
plain,  can  you  expect  this  scepticism  of  yours  wiU  not  be  thought 
extravagantly  absurd  by  all  men  of  sense  ? 

HyL  Other  men  may  think  as  they  please :  but  for  your  part 
you  nave  nothing  to  reproach  me  witL  My  comfort  is,  you  are 
as  much  a  sceptic  as  I  am. 

PhiL  There,  Hylas,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you. 

HyL  What  I  have  you  all  along  agreed  to  the  premises,  and 
do  you  now  deny  the  conclusion,  and  leave  me  to  maintain  those 
paradoxes  by  myself  which  you  led  me  into?  This  surely  is 
not  fair. 

PhiL  I  deny  that  I  agreed  with  you  in  those  notions  that  led 
to  scepticism.  You  indeed  said,  the  reality  of  sensible  things 
consisted  in  an  absolute  existence  out  of  the  minds  of  spirits,  or 
distinct  from  their  being  perceived.  And  pursuant  to  this  notion 
of  reality,  you  arfe  obliged  to  deny  sensible  things  any  real  exist- 
ence: that  is,  according  to  your  own  definition,  you  profess 
yourself  a  sceptic.  But  I  neitner  said  nor  thought  the  reality  of 
sensible  things  was  to  be  defined  after  that  manner.  To  me  it 
is  evident,  for  the  reasons  ^ou  allow  of,  that  sensible  things  can- 
not exist  otherwise  than  m  a  mind  or  spirit  Whence  L  SSaxr 
elude,  not  that  they  have  no  real  existence,  but  that  seeing  they 
depeiTd  not  on  my  thought,  and  have  an  existence,  distinct  from 
being  perceived  by  me,  there  must  be  some  other  mind  wherein  tliey 
exist'  As  sure  therefore  as  the  sensible  world  really  exists,  so 
Borels  there  an  infinite,  omnipresent  Spirit  who  contains  and 
supports  it  "^""^ 

^  HyL  What  I  this  is  no  more  than  I  and  all  Christians  hold ; 
nay,  and  all  others  too  who  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he 
knows  and  comprehends  all  things. 
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JPhiL  Ay,  but  here  lies  the  difference.  Men  oommonly  be* 
lieve  that  ail  things  are  known  or  perceived  by  God,  because 
they  believe  the  being  of  a  God,  whereas  I,  on  the  other  side, 
immediately  and  necessarily  conclude  the  bein^  of  a  God^  be- 
cause all  sensible  things  must  be  perceived  by  him. 

Hi/L  But  so  long  as  we  all  believe  the  same  thing,  what 
matter  is  it  how  we  come  by  that  belief? 

PhiL  But  neither  do  we  agree  in  the  same  opinion.     For  phi- 
losophers, though  they  acknowledge  all  corporeal  beings  to  be 
perceived  by  God,  yet  they  attribute  to  them  an  absolute  sub- 
sistence distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  any  mind  what- 
ever,'which  I  do  not.     Besides,  is  there  no  difference  between 
saying,  there  is  a  God^  th&refor.e  bfi  pp'ceives  all  things:  ana  say- 
ihg,  sensible  Jhings  dp  reaUy  exist:  and  if  they  recdly  exists  they 
are  necessarily  perceived  ty  an  infinite  mind:  therefore  there  is  an 
mj^nite  mind,  orGgd,     This  furnishes  you  with   a  direct  and 
imm^Rate  demonstration,  from  a  most  evident  principle,  of  the 
beinff  of  a  Gad     Divines  and  philosophers  had  proved  beyond  all 
controversy,  from  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  creation,  that  it  was  the  workmanship  of  God.     But  that 
setting  aside  all  help  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  all 
contemplation  of   the  contrivance,   order,   and    adjustment  of 
things,  an  infinite  mind  should  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the 
bare  existence  of  the  sensible  world,  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
them  only  who  have  made  this  easy  reflection :  that  the  sensible 
world  is  that  which  we  perceive  by  our  several  senses ;  and  that 
nothing  is  perceived  by  the  senses  beside  ideas ;  and  that  no  idea 
or  archetype  of  an  idea  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind.   You 
may  now,  without  any  laborious  search  into  the  sciences,  with- 
out any  subtilty  of  reason,  or  tedious  length  of  discourse,  oppose 
and  baffle  the   most  strenuous  advocate  for  atheism.     Those 
miserable  refuges,  whether  in  an  eternal  succession  of  unthinking 
causes  and  effects,  or  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  those 
wild  imaginations  of  Yanini,  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza ;  in  a  word, 
the  whole  system  of  atheism,  is  it  not  entirely  overthrown  by 
this  single  reflection  on  the  repugnancy  included  in  supposing 
the  whole,  or  any  part,  even  the  most  rude  and  shapeless  of  the 
visible  world,  to  exist  without  a  mind  ?    Let  any  one  of  those 
abettors  of  impiet;^  but  look  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there 
try  if  he  can  conceive  how  so  much  as  a  rock,  a  desert,  a  chaos, 
or  confused  jumble  of  atoms ;  how  any  thing  at  all,  either  sen- 
sible or  imaginable,  can  exist  independent  of  a  mind,  and  he 
need  go  no  further  to  be  convinced  of  his  folly.     Can  any  thing 
be  fairer,  than  to  put  a  dispute  on  such  an  issue,  and  leave  it  to  a 
man  himself  to  see  if  he  can  conceive,  even  in  thought,  what  he 
holds  to  be  true  in  fact,  and  from  a  notional  to  allow  it  a  real 
existence  ? 
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Hyh  It  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  something  highly  service- 
able to  religion  in  what  you  advance.  But  do  you  not  think  it 
looks  very  uke  a  notion  en1;iertained  by  some  CQiinent  modems, 
of  seeing  aU  things  in  God  f 

Phil,  I  would  gladly  know  that  opinion ;  pray  explain  it  to  me. 

Hyh  The^  conceive  that  the  soul  being  immaterial,  is  inca- 
pable of  bemg  united  with  material  things,  so  as  to  perceive 
them  in  themselves,  but  that  she  perceives  them  by  her  union 
with  the  substance  of  God,  which  being  spiritual  is  therefore 
purely  intelli^ble,  or  capable  of  being  the  immediate  object  of  a 
spirit's  thought.  Besides,  the  divine  essence  contains  in  it  per- 
fections correspondent  to  each  created  being ;  and  which  are,  for 
that  reason,  proper  to  exhibit  or  :c^present  them  to  the  mind. 

PhiL  I  ^o  not  understand  how  our  ide^,  ,]^Mfi^^  M'SLtltPC" 
"^^^Sfittol  P%?ft^^'^  and  inert,  can  Be  JHe  essence,  Qf-^f  part  (or 
like  any  part)  of  th§^.fieeence.or  substance  of 'ffojTwno  is  an 
impassive,  indivisible,  purely  active  being.  Many  iaof&'lSiffi'cul- 
ties  and  objections  there  are^  wtiich  occur  at  first  view  against 
this  hypothesis ;  but  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  liable  to  a&  the 
absurdities  of  the  common  hypotheses,  in  making  a  created  world 
exist  otherwise  than  in  the  mind  of  a  spirit.  Beside  all  which  it 
hath  this  peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  makes  that  material  world 
serve  to  no  purpose.  And  if  it  pass  for  a  good  argument  against 
other  hypotheses  in  the  sciences,  that  they  suppose  nature  or  the 
Divine  Wisdom  to  make  something  in  vain,  or  do  that  by 
tedious  round-about  methods,  which  might  have  been  performed 
in  a  much  more  easy  and  compendious  way,  what  shall  we  think 
of  that  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  whole  world  made  in  vain  ? 

HyL  But  what  say  you,  are  not  you  too  of  opinion  that  we 
see  all  things  in  God  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  what  you  advance 
comes  near  it. 

PML  Few  men  think,  yet  all  will  have  opinions.  Hence 
men's  opinions  are  superficial  and  confused.  It  is  nothing 
strange  that  tenets,  which  in  themselves  are  ever  so  different, 
should  nevertheless  be  confounded  with  each  other  by  those  who 
do  not  consider  them  attentively.  I  shall  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, if  some  men  imagine  that  I  run  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
Malebranche,  though  in  truth  I  am  very  remote  from  it.  He 
builds  on  the  most  abstract  general  ideas,  which  I  entirely  dis- 
claim. He  asserts  an  absolute  external  world,  which  I  deny. 
Hejoaintains  that  we  are  deceived.by.i)]ar  senses,  and  know  not 
the  real  natures,  or  the  true  forms  and-  figures  of  extended 
bemgsT  of  all  which  I  hold  the  direct  contrary.  So  that,  upon 
fivg"  whole,  there  are  no  principles  more  fundamentally  opposite 
than  his  and  mine.  It  must  be  owned  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  the  holy  scripture  saith,  that  "  in  God  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being. **     But  that  we  see  things  in  his  essence, 
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after  the  maimer  above  set  forth,  I  am  far  from  believing. 
Take  here  in  brief  my  meaning.  It  is  evident,  that  the  things  1 
perceive  are  my  own  ideas,  and  that  no  idea  can  exist  unless  it 
be  in  a  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  plain  thai"  th^Se  ideas,  or  things  by 
me  perceived,  either  themselves  or  their  archetypes,  exist  inde- 
pendently of  my  mind,  since  I  know  myself  not  to  be  their 
author,  it  being  out  of  my  power  to  determine  at  pleasure,  what 
piafiicular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected  with  upon  opening  my  eyes 
or'earsT*  They  must  therefore  exist  in  some  other  mmd,  whose 
wHTTt  is  they  should  be  exhibited  to  me.  The  things^  I  say, 
immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  or  sensations,  call  them  which 
you  will.  But  how  can  any  idea  or  sensation  exist  in,  or  be  pro- 
duced by,  any  thing  but  a  mind  or  spirit  ?  This  indeed  is  incon- 
ceivable; and  to  assert  that  which  is  inconceivable,  is  to  talk 
nonsense :  is  it  not  7 

IfyL  Without  doubt. 

PkiL  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they 
should  exist  in,  and  be  produced  by,  a  spirit :  since  this  is  no  more 
than  I  daily  experience  in  myself,  inasmuch  as  I  perceive  num- 
berless ideas :  and  by  an  act  of  my  will  can  form  a  great  variety 
of  them,  and  raise  them  up  in  my  imagination :  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  these  creatures  of  the  fancy  are  not  altogether  so 
distinct,  so  strong,  vivid,  and  permanent,  as  thQp^e.^rceived  by 
my  senses,  which  latter  are  called  reed  things.  JFrom  all  which  I 
conclude,  there  is  a  mind  which  affects  me  every  moment  With  aUthe 
sensible  impressions  I  perceive.  And  from  the  Variety,  order,  and 
manner  of  these,  I  conclude  the  author  of  them  to  be  vnse^  ppw^ 
erfuly  and  good^  beyond  comprehension.  Mark  it  well :  I  do  not 
say,  I  see  things  by  perceiving  that  which  represents  them  in  the 
intelligible  substance  of  God.  This  I  do  not  understand ;  but  I 
say,  the  things  by  me  perceived  are  known  by  the  imderstandihg,' 
and'pix)ducea  by  the  will,  of  an  infinite  Spirit  And  is  not  jul 
this  most  plain  and  evident  ?  Is  there  any  niore  in  it,  than  what 
a  little  observation  of  our  own  minds,  and  that  which  passes  in 
them,  not  only  enableth  us  to  conceive,  but  abo  obligeth  us  to 
acknowledge? 

Hyl  I  think  I  understand  you  very  clearly ;  and  own  the 
proof  you  give  of  a  Deity  seems  no  less  evident,  than  it  is  sur- 
prising. But  allowing  that  God  is  the  supreme  and  universal, 
cause  of  all  things,  yet  may  not  there  be  still  a  third  nature  be- 
sides spirits  and  ideas?  M^  we  not  admit  a  subordinate  and 
limited  cause  of  our  ideas  ?  In  a  word,  may  there  not  for  all  that 
be  matter? 

PkiL  How  often  must  I  inculcate  the  same  thing  ?  You  allow 
the  things  immediately  perceived  by  sense  to  exist  no  where 
without  the  mind;  but  there  is  nothing  perceived  by  sense, 
which  is  not  perceived  immediately :  therefore  there  is  jioUiing 
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aensible  Jthat  exists  withauL  the  mipd.  The  matter  therefore 
^ch  you  stiU  insist  on,  is  something  intelligible,  I  suppose; 
something  that  may  be  discovered  by  reason,  and  not  by  sense. 

HyL  1  ou  are  in  the  right. 

PML  Pray  let  me  know  what  reasoning  your  belief  of  mat- 
ter is  grounded  on;  and  what  this  matter  is  in  your  present 
^  sense  of  it. 

HyL  I  find  myself  affected  with  various  ideas,  whereof  I  know 
I  am  not  the  cause ;  neither  are  they  the  cause  of  themselves 
or  of  one  another,  or  capable  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  as  be- 
ing altogether  inactive,  fleeting,  dependent  beings.  They  have 
therefore  some  cause  distinct  from  me  and  them :  of  which  I 
pretend  to  know  no  more,  than  that  it  is  the  cause  of  my  ideas. 
And  this  thing,  whatever  it  be,  I  call  matter. 

PhiL  Tell  me,  Hylas,  hath  every  one  a  liberty  to  change  the 
current  proper  signification  annexed  to  a  common  name  in  any 
language  ?  For  example,  suppose  a  traveller  should  tell  you,  that 
in  a  certain  country  men  might  pass  unhurt  through  the  fire ; 
and,  upon  explaining  himself,  you  found  he  meaot  by  the  word 
^re  that  which  others  call  toater :  or  if  he  should  assert  there  are 
trees  which  walk  upon  two  legs,  meaning  men  by  the  term  trees. 
Would  you  think  this  reasonable  ? 

HyL  No ;  I  should  think  it  very  absurd.  Common  custom  is 
the  stondard  of  propriety  in  language.  And  for  any  man  to 
affect  speaking  improperly,  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  speech,  and 
can  never  serve  to  a  better  purpose,  than  to  protract  and  multi- 
ply disputes  where  there  is  no  difference  in  opinion. 

PhiL  And  doth  not  matter,  in  the  common  current  acceptation  / 

of  the  word,  signify  an  extended,  solid,  moveable,  unthmking, 
inactive  substance  ? 

HyL  It  doth. 

PhiL'  And  hath  it  not  been  made  evident,  that  no  such  sub- 
stance can  possibly  exist  ?  And  though  it  should  be  allowed  to 
exists  yet  how  can  that  which  is  inactioe  be  a  cattse  ;  or  that  which 
is  untMnhing  be  a  catise  of  thought  9  You  may  indeed,  if  you 
please,  annex  to  the  word  matter  a  contrary  meaning  to  what  is 
vulgarly  received ;  and  tell  me  you  understand  by  it  an  unex- 
tended,  thinking,  active  being,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  ideas. 
But  what  else  is  this,  than  to  play  with  words,  and  run  into  that 
very  fault  you  just  now  condemned  with  so  much  reason  ?  I  do 
by  no  means  find  fault  with  your  reasoning,  in  that  you  collect  a 
cause  from  the  phenomena :  but  I  deny  that  the  cause  deducible 
by  reason  can  properly  be  termed  matter. 

HyL  There  is  indeed  something  in  what  you  say.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  my  meaning.  I  would 
by  no  means  be  thought  to  deny  that  (rod,  or  an  infimte  spirit  Jp 
the  supreme  cause  of  all  things.     All  T  contend  for,  is  that  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  supreme  agent  there  is  a  cause  of  a  limited  and 
inferior  nature^  which  concurs  in  the  production  of  our  ideas,  not 
by  any  act  of  will  or  spiritual  efficiency,  but  by  that  kind  of  ac- 
tion which  belongs  to  matter,  viz.  motion. 

PhiL  I  find,  you  are  at  every  turn  relapsing  into  your  old 
exploded  conceit,  of  a  moveable  and  consequently  an  extended 
substance  existing  without  the  mind.  What  I  have  you  already 
foi^ot  you  were  convinced,  or  are  you  willing  I  should  repeat 
what  has  been  said  on  that  head  ?  In  truth  this  is  not  fair  dewng 
in  you,  stiU  to  suppose  the  being  of  that  which  you  have  so  often 
acknowledged  to  have  no  being.  But  not  to  insist  further  on 
what  has  been  so  largely  handled,  I  ask  whether  all  your  ideas 
are  not  perfectly  passive  and  inert,  including  nothing  of  action 
in  them  ? 

Hyl  They  are. 

PhiL  And  are  sensible  qualities  any  thing  else  but  ideas? 

Hyl  How  often  have  I  acknowledged  that  they  are  not? 

PML  But  is  not  motion  a  sensible  quality  ? 

Hyh  It  is. 

PhiL  Consequently  it  is  no  action. 

"^L  I  agree  with  you.  And  indeed  it  is  very  plain,  that 
when  I  stir  my  finger,  it  remains  passive ;  but  my  will  which 
produced  the  motion,  is  active. 

PhiL  Now  I  desire  to  know  in  the  first  place,  whether  motion 
being  allowed  to  be  no  action,  you  can  conceive  any  action  besides 
volition :  and  in  the  second  place,  whether  to  say  something  and 
conceive  nothing  be  not  to  talk  nonsense:  and  lastly,  whether 
having  considered  the  premises,  you  do  not  perceive  that  to  sup- 
pose any  efficient  or  active  cause  of  our  ideas,  other  than  spirit^ 
IS  highly  absurd  and  unreasonable  ? 

HyL  I  give  up  the  point  entirely.  But  though  matter  may 
not  be  a  cause,  yet  what  hinders  its  being  an  instrument  subser- 
vient to  the  supreme  agent  in  the  production  of  our  ideas  ? 

PhiL  An  instrument,  say  you;  pray  what  mav  be  tjie  figure, 
springs,  wheels,  and  motions  of  Aat  instrument  ?  ^y^ 

HyL  Those  I  pretend  to  determine  nothing  of,  both  the  sub- 
stance and  its  qualities  being  entirely  unknown  to  me. 

PhiL  What  ?  You  are  then  of  opinion,  it  is  made  up  of  un- 
known parts,  that  it  hath  unknown  motions,  and  an  unknown 
shape. 

HyL  I  do  not  believe  it  hath  any  figure  or  motion  at  all,  being 
already  convinced,  that  no  sensible  qualities  can  exist  in  an  un- 
perceiving  substance. 

PhiL  But  what  notion  is  it  possible  to  frame  of  an  instrument 
void  of  all  sensible  qualities,  even  extension  itself? 

HyL  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  notion  of  it 

PhiL  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think,  this  unknown,  this 
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inconceivable  somewhat  doth  exist  ?  Is  it  that  you  imagine  God 
cannot  act  as  well  without  it,  or  that  you  find  by  experience  the 
use  of  some  such  thing,  when  you  form  ideas  in  your  own  mind  ? 

HyL  You  are  always  teazing  me  for  reasons  of  my  belief. 
Pray  what  reasons  have  you  not  to  believe  it  ? 

PML  It  is  to  me  a  sufficient  reason  not  to  believe  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing,  if  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  it.  But  not 
to  insist  on  reasons  for  believing,  you  will  not  so  much  as  let 
me  know  what  it  is  you  would  have  me  believe,  since  you  say 
you  have  no  manner  of  notion  of  it  After  all,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  whether  it  be  like  a  philosopher,  or  even  like  a 
man  of  common  sense,  to  pretend  to  believe  you  know  not  what 
and  you  know  not  why. 

HyL  Hold,  Philonous.  When  I  tell  you  matter  is  an  instru" 
ment^  I  do  not  mean  altogether  nothing.  It  is  true,  I  know  not 
the  particular  kind  of  instrument :  but  however  I  have  some 
notion  of  instrument  in  general^  which  I  apply  to  it. 

Phil.  But  what  if  it  should  prove  that  there  is  something,  even 
in  the  most  general  notion  of  instrument^  as  taken  in  a  distinct 
sense  from  cause^  which  makes  the  use  of  it  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  attributes  ? 

HyL  Make  that  appear,  and  I  shall  give  up  the  point. 

PhiL  What  mean  you  by  the  genersd  nature  or  notion  of  in- 
strument? 

HyL  That  which  is  common  tp  all  particular  instruments, 
com])oseth  the  general  notion. 

PML  Is  it  not  common  to  all  instruments,  that  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  doing  those  things  only,  which  cannot  b6  performed 
by  the  mere  act  of  our  wills  ?  Thus  for  instance,  I  never  use  an 
instrument  to  move  my  finger,  because  it  is  done  by  a  volition. 
But  I  should  use  one,  if  I  were  to  remove  part  of  a  rock,  or  tear 
up  a  tree  by  the  roots.  Are  you  of  the  same  mind  ?  Or  can  you 
show  any  example  where  an  instrument  is  made  use  of  in  pro- 
ducing an  efiect  immediately  depending  on  the  will  of  the  agent  ? 

HyL  I  own,  I  cannot. 

PhiL  How  therefore  can  you  suppose,  that  an  all-perfect  Spirit, 
on  whose  will  all  things  have  an  absolute  and  immediate  depend- 
ence, should  need  an  instrument  in  his  operations,  or  not  needing 
it  make  use  of  it  ?  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  obliged  to 
own  the  use  of  a  lifeless  inactive  instrument,  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  infinite  perfection  of  God ;  that  is,  by  your  own  con- 
fession to  give  up  the  point. 

HyL  It  doth  not  readily  occur  what  I  can  answer  you. 

PML  But  mcthinks  you  should  be  ready  to  own  the  truth, 
when  it  hath  been  fairly  proved  to  you.  We  indeed,  who  are 
beings  of  finite  powers,  are  forced  to  make  use  of  instruments. 
And  the  use  of  an  instrument  showeth  the  agent  to  be  limited 
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by  rules  of  another's  prescriptioD,  and  that  he  cannot  obtain  his 
end,  but  in  such  a  way  and  by  such  conditions.  Whence  it  seems 
a  clear  consequence,  that  the  supreme  unlimited  agent  useth  no 
tool  or  instrument  at  alL  The  will  of  an  omnipotent  Spirit  is 
no  sooner  exerted  than  executed,  without  the  application  of 
means,  which,  if  they  are  employed  by  inferior  agents,  it  is  not 
upon  account  of  any  real  efficacy  that  is  in  them,  or  necessary 
aptitude  to  produce  any  effect,  but  merely  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  those  conditions  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
first  cause,  who  is  himself  above  all  lunitation  or  prescription 
whatsoever. 

Hyh  I  will  no  longer  maintain  that  matter  is  an  instrument. 
However,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  give  up  its  existence 
neither ;  since,  notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said,  it  may  still 
be  an  occasion. 

Phil  How  many  shapes  is  your  matter  to  take  ?  Or  how  often 
must  it  be  proved  not  to  exist,  before  you  are  content  to  part 
with  it?  But  to  say  no  more  of  this  (though  by  all  the  laws  of 
disputation  I  may  justly  blame  you  for  so  frequently  changing 
the  signification  of  the  principal  term)  I  would  fain  know  what 
you  mean  by  affirming  tnat  matter  is  an  occasion,  having  already 
denied  it  to  be  a  cause.  And  when  you  have  shown  in  what 
sense  you  understand  occasion^  pray  in  the  next  place  be  pleased 
to  show  me  what  reason  induceth  you  to  believe  there  is  such  an 
occasion  of  our  ideas. 

Hyl  As  to  the  first  point :  by  occasion  I  mean  an  inactive,  un* 
thinking  being,  at  the  presence  whereof  God  excites  ideas  in  our 
minds. 

PhiL  And  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  inactive,  unthink- 
ing being  ? 

HyL  I  know  nothing  of  its  nature. 

PhiL  Proceed  then  to  the  second  point,  and  assign  some  reason 
why  we  should  allow  an  existence  to  this  inactive,  unthinking, 
unknown  thing. 

Hyl  When  we  see  ideas  produced  in  our  minds  after  an 
orderly  and  constant  manner,  it  is  natural  to  think  they  have 
some  fixed  and  regular  occasions,  at  the  presence  of  which  they 
are  excited. 

Phil  You  acknowledge  then  God  alone  to  be  the  cause  of  our 
ideas,  and  that  he  causes  them  at  the  presence  of  those  occasions. 

Hyl  That  is  my  opinion. 

PhU  Those  things  which  you  say  are  present  to  God,  without 
doubt  he  perceives. 

Hyl  Certainly ;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  to  him  an  occa- 
sion of  acting. 

Phil  Not  to  insist  now  on  your  making  sense  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, or  answering  all  the  puzzling  questions  and  ^fficulties  it 
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is  liable  to :  I  only  aak  whether  the  order  and  regularity  observ- 
able in  the  series  of  our  ideas,  or  the  course  of  nature,  be  not 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God ;  and 
whether  it  doth  not  derogate  from  those  attributes,  to  suppose  he 
is  influenced,  directed,  or  put  in  mind,  when  and  what  he  is  to 
act,  by  any  unthinking  substance.  And  lastly,  whether  in  case 
I  granted  all  you  contend  for,  it  would  make  any  thin^  to  your 

{>urpose,  it  not  being  easy  to  conceive  how  the  external  or  abso* 
ute  existence  of  an  unthinking  substance,  distinct  from  its  being 
perceived,  can  be  inferred  from  my  allowing  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  perceived  by  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  to  him  the 
occasion  of  producing  ideas  in  us. 

HyL  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  think,  this  notion  of 
occasion  seeming  now  altogether  as  groundless  as  the  rest. 

PML  Do  you  not  at  length  perceive,  that  in  all  these  different 
acceptations  of  matter^  you  have  been  only  supposing  you  know 
not  what,  for  no  manner  of  reason,  and  to  no  kind  of  use  ? 

Hyl.  I  freely  own  myself  less  fond  of  my  notions,  since  they 
have  been  so  accurately  examined.  But  stiU,  methinks  I  have 
some  confused  perception  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter. 

PhiL  Either  you  perceive  the  being  of  matter  immediately, 
or  mediately,  if  immediately,  pray  inform  me  by  which  of  the 
senses  you  perceive  it.  If  mediately,  let  me  know  by  what 
reasoning  it  is  inferred  from  those  things  which  you  perceive  im- 
mediately. So  much  for  the  perception.  Then  for  the  matter 
itself,  I  ask  whether  it  is  object,  substratum,  cause,  instrument, 
or  occasion  ?  You  have  already  pleaded  for  each  of  these,  shift- 
ing your  notions,  and  making  matter  to  appear  sometimes  in  one 
shape,  then  in  another.  And  what  you  have  offered  hath  been 
disapproved  and  rejected  by  yourself.  If  you  have  any  thing 
new  to  advance,  I  would  gladly  hear  it. 

Hyl  I  think  I  have  already  offered  all  I  had  to  say  on  those 
heads.     I  am  at  a  loss  what  more  to  urge. 

PhiL  And  yet  you  are  loath  to  part  with  your  old  prejudice. 
But  to  make  you  quit  it  more  easily,  I  desire  that,  besides  what 
has  been  hitherto  suggested,  you  will  further  consider  whether, 
upon  supposition  that  matter  exists,  you  can  possibly  conceive 
how  you  should  be  affected  by  it  ?  Or  supposing  it  did  not  exist, 
whether  it  be  not  evident  you  ^might  for  all  that  be  affected 
with  the  same  ideas  you  now  are,  and  consequently  have  the 
veiy  same  reasons  to  believe  its  existence  that  you  now  can  have  ? 

Hyh  I  acknowledge  it  is  possible  we  might  perceive  all  things 
just  as  we  do  now,  though  there  was  no  matter  in  the  world ; 
neither  can  I  conceive,  if  there  be  matter,  how  it  should  produce 
any  idea  in  our  minds.  And  I  do  further  grant,  you  have  en- 
tirely satisfied  me,  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  matter  in  any  of  the  foregoing  acceptations.     But  still 
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I  cannot  help  supposing  tliat  there  is  matter  in  some  sense  or 
other.     What  that  is  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  determine. 

Phil,  I  do  not  expect  you  should  define  exactly  the  nature  of 
that  unknown  being.  Only  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  whether  it  is 
a  substance :  and  if  so,  whether  you  can  suppose  a  substance 
without  accidents :  or  in  case  you  suppose  it  to  have  accidents  or 
qualities,  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what  those  qualities  are, 
at  least  what  is  meant  by  matter's  supporting  them. 

Hyh  We  have  already  argued  on  those  points.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  to  them.  But  to  prevent  any  further  questions,  let 
me  tell  you,  I  at  present  understand  by  matter  neither  substance 
nor  accident,  thinking  nor  extended  being,  neither  cause,  instru- 
ment, nor  occasion,  but  something  entirely  unknown,  distinct 
from  all  these. 

PhiL  It  seems  then  you  include  in  your  present  notion  of 
matter,  nothing  but  the  general  abstract  of  idea  of  entity, 

HyL  Nothing  else,  save  only  that  I  superadd  to  this  general 
idea  the  negation  of  all  those  particular  things,  qualities,  or  ideas 
that  I  perceive,  imagine,  or  in  any  wise  apprehend. 

PhiL  Pray  where  do  jou  suppose  this  unknown  matter  to 
exist? 

^"'^tlyl.  Oh  Philonous  I  now  you  think  you  have  entangled  me; 
for  ^  I  say  it  exists  in  place,  then  you  will  infer  that  it  exists 
in  the  mind,  since  it  is  agreed,  that  place  or  extension  exists  only 
fn  the  mind :  but  I  am  not  asliamed  to  own  my  ignorance.  I 
know  not  where  it  exists ;  only  I  am  sure  it  exists  not  in  place. 
There  is  a  negative  answer  for  you :  and  you  must  expect  no 
other  to  all  the  questions  you  put  for  the  future  about  matter. 

Phil.  Since  you  will  not  tell  me  where  it  exists,  be  pleased  to 
inform  me  after  what  manner  you  suppose  it  to  exist,  or  what 
you  mean  by  its  existence, 

HyL  It  neither  thinks  nor  acts,  neither  perceives,  nor  is  per- 
ceived. 

PhiL  But  what  is  there  positive  in  your  abstracted  notion  of 
its  existence  ? 

HyL  Upon  a  nice  observation,  I  do  not  find  I  have  any  posi- 
tive notion  or  meaning  at  all.  I  tell  you  again  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  my  ignorance.  I  know  not  what  is  meant  by  its  existence, 
or  how  it  exists. 

PhiL  Continue,  good  Hylas,  to  act  the  same  ingenuous  part, 
and  tell  me  sincerely  whether  you  can  frame  a  distinct  idea  of 
entity  in  general,  prescinded  from  and  exclusive  of  all  thinking 
and  corporeal  beings,  all  particular  things  whatsoever. 

■HvL  Hold,  let  me  think  a  little 1  profess,  Philonous,  I  do 

not  find  that  I  can.  At  first  glance  methought  I  had  some  dilute 
and  airy  notion  of  pure  entity  in  abstract ;  but  upon  closer  at- 
tention it  hath  quite  vanished  out  of  sight.     The  more  I  think 
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on  ity  the  more  am  I  confirmed  in  my  pmdent  resolution  of 
giving  none  but  negative  answers,  and  not  pretending  to  the  least 
degree  of  any  positive  knowledge  or  conception  of  matter,  its 
where^  its  how,  its  entity^  or  any  thing  belonging  to  it. 

PkiL  When  therefore  you  speak  of  the  existence  of  matter, 
you  have  not  any  notion  in  your  mind 

HyL  None  at  all. 

PhiL  Pray  tell  me  if  the  case  stands  not  thus :  at  first,  from 
a  belief  of  material  substance  you  would  have  it  that  the  imme- 
diate objects  existed  without  the  mind ;  then  that  their  arche- 
types; then  causes;  next  instruments:  then  occasions:  lastly, 
something  in  general,  which  being  interpreted  proves  nothing.  So 
matter  comes  to  nothing.  What  think  you,  Hylas  ?  is  not  this 
a  fair  summary  of  your  whole  proceeding  ? 

Hyl.  Be  that  as  it  will,  yet  I  still  insist  upon  it,  that  our  not 
being  able  to  conceive  a  thing,  is  no  argument  against  its  ex- 
istence. 

Phih  That  from  a  cause,  effect,  operation,  sign,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, there  may  reasonably  be  inferred  the  existence  of  a 
thing  not  immediately  perceived,  and  that  it  were  absurd  for  any 
man  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  that  thing,  from  his  having 
no  direct  and  positive  notion  of  it,  I  freely  own.  But  where 
there  is  nothing  of  all  this ;  where  neither  reason  nor  revelation 
induces  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  thing ;  where  we  have  not 
even  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  where  an  abstraction  is  made  from 
perceiving  and  being  perceived,  from  spirit  and  idea:  lastly, 
where  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  most  inadequate  or  faint  idea 
pretended  to:  I  will  not  indeed  thence  conclude  against  the 
reality  of  any  notion  or  existence  of  any  thing :  but  my  infer- 
ence shall  be,  that  you  mean  nothing  at  all :  that  you  imply  words 
to  no  manner  of  purpose,  without  any  design  or  signification 
whatsoever.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  how  mere  jargon 
should  be  treated. 

HyL  To  deal  frankly  with  you,  Philonous,  your  arguments 
seem  in  themselves  unanswerable,  but  they  have  not  so  great  an 
effect  on  me  as  to  produce  that  entire  conviction,  that  hearty 
acquiescence  which  attends  demonstration.  I  find  myself  still 
relapsing  into  an  obscure  surmise  of  I  know  not  what,  matter. 

PML  But  are  you  not  sensible,  Hylas,  that  two  things  must 
concur  to  take  away  all  scruple,  and  work  a  plenary  assent  in  the 
mind?  Let  a  visible  object  be  set  in  never  so  clear  a  light,  yet 
if  there  is  any  imperfection  in  the  sight,  or  if  the  eye  is  not 
directed  towards  it,  it  will  not  be  distinctly  seen.  And  though 
a  demonstration  be  never  so  well  grounded  and  fairly  proposed, 
yet  if  there  is  withal  a  stain  of  prejudice,  or  a  wrong  bias  on 
the  understanding,  can  it  be  expected  on  a  sudden  to  perceive 
dearly  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  truth  ?  No,  there  is  need  of  time 
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and  pains;  the  attention  most  be  awakened  and  detained  bj  a 
fireqnent  repetition  of  the  same  thing  placed  oft  in  the  same,  oft 
in  different  lights.  I  have  said  it  alreadj,  and  find  I  must  still 
repeat  and  inculcate,  that  it  is  an  nnacconntable  license  70a  take  in 
pretending  to  maint^  70a  know  not  what,  for  7on  know  not 
what  reason,  to  jon  know  not  what  porpose.  Can  this  be  paral- 
leled in  any  art  or  science,  an7  sect  or  profession  of  men  ?  Or  is 
there  an7  thing  so  barefacedl7  groundless  and  unreasonable  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  low^  of  common  conversation?  But 
perhaps  70U  will  still  8a7,  matter  ma7  exist,  though  at  the  same 
time  70U  neither  know  what  is  meant  bj  mattery  nor  b7  its  existence. 
This  indeed  is  surprising,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  altogether 
volnntar7,  70U  not  being  led  to  it  b7  an7  one  reason;  for  I 
challenge  70U  to  show  me  that  thing  in  nature  which  needs 
matter  to  explain  or  account  for  it. 

HyL  The  realit7  of  things  cannot  be  maintained  without  sup- 
posing the  existence  of  matter.  And  is  not  this,  think  70U,  a 
good  reason  wh7  I  should  be  earnest  in  its  defence  ? 

PkH  The  realit7  of  things  I  What  things,  sensible  or  intelli- 
gible? 

Hyl  Sensible  things. 

PhiL  M7  glove,  for  example? 

Hyl  That  or  any  other  thing  perceived  by  the  senses. 

PhiL  But  to  fix  on  some  particular  thing ;  is  it  not  a  sufficient 
evidence  to  mc  of  the  existence  of  this  glove,  that  I  see  it,  and 
feel  it,  and  wear  it  ?  Or  if  this  will  not  do,  how  is  it  possible  I 
should  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  this  thing,  which  I  actually 
see  in  this  place,  by  supposing  that  some  unknown  thing,  which 
I  never  did  or  can  see,  exists  after  an  unknown  manner,  in  an 
unknown  place,  or  in  no  place  at  all  ?  How  can  the  supposed 
reality  of  that  which  is  intangible,  be  a  proof  that  any  thing 
tangible  really  exists  ?  Or  of  that  which  is  invisible,  that  any 
visible  thing,  or  in  general  of  any  thing  which  is  imperceptible, 
that  a  perceptible  exists  ?  Do  but  explain  this,  and  I  shall  think 
nothing  too  hard  for  you. 

Hyh  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  content  to  own  the  existence  of 
matter  is  highly  improbable ;  but  the  direct  and  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  it  does  not  appear  to  me. 
I      PhtL  ..SutjpantiDg-inattei:  to  be  possible,  yet  upon  that  account 
\  merely  it  can  have  no  more  claim  to  existence,  tTlan  a  golden 
mountain  or  a  centaur. 

Hyh  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  still  you  do  not  deny  it  is  possible ; 
and  that  which  is  possible,  for  aught  you  know,  may  actually 
exist. 

PhiL  I  deny  it  to  be  possible ;  and  have,  if  I  mistake  not, 
evidently  proved  from  your  own  concessions  that  it  is  not.  In 
the  common  sense  of  the  word  matter,  is  there  any  more  implied 
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than  an  extended,  solid,  figured,  moveable  substance,  existing 
without  the  mind  ?  And  have  not  you  acknowledged  over  and 
over,  that  you  have  seen  evident  reason  for  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  substance  ? 

HyL  True,  but  that  is  only  one  sense  of  the  term  matter, 

PhiL  But  is  it  not  the  only  proper  genuine  received  sense  ? 
and  if  matter  in  such  a  sense  be  proved  impossible,  may  it  not  be 
thought  with  good  grounds  absolutely  impossible?  Else  how 
could  any  thing  be  proved  impossible  ?  Or  indeed  how  could 
there  be  any  proof  at  all  one  way  or  other,  to  a  man  who  takes 
the  liberty  to  unsettle  and  change  the  common  signification  of 
words? 

Hyh  I  thought  philosophers  might  be  allowed  to  speak  more 
accurately  than  the  vulgar,  and  were  not  always  confiiied  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  a  term. 

PML ,  But  this  now  mentioned  is  the  common  received  sense 
among  philosophers  themselves.  But  not  to  insist  on  that,  have 
you  not  been  allowed  to  take  matter  in  what  sense  you  pleased  ? 
And  have  you  not  used  this  privilege  in  the  utmost  extent,  some- 
times entirely  changing,  at  others  leaving  out  or  putting  into  the 
definition  of  it  whatever  for  the  present  best  served  your  design, 
contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of  reason  and  logic  ?  And  hath 
not  this  shifting,  unfair  method  of  yours  spun  out  our  dispute  to 
an  unnecessary  length ;  matter  having  been  particularly  examined, 
and  by  your  own  confession  refuted  in  each  of  those  senses? 
And  can  any  more  be  required  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  a  thing,  than  the  proving  it  impossible  in  every  particular 
sense,  that  either  you  or  any  one  else  understands  it  in  ? 

Hyh  But  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  have 
proved  the  impossibility  of  matter  in  the  last  most  obscure,  ab- 
stracted and  indefinite  sense. 

PhiL  When  is  a  thing  shown  to  be  impossible  ? 

Hyh  When  a  repugnancy  is  demonstrated  between  the  ideas 
comprehended  in  its  definition. 

PhiL  But  where  there  are  no  ideas,  there  no  repugnancy  can 
be  demonstrated  between  ideas. 

HyL  I  agree  with  you. 

PhiL  Now  in  that  which  you  call  the  obscure,  indefinite  sense 
of  the  word  matter^  it  is  plain,  by  your  own  confession,  there  was 
included  no  idea  at  all,  no  sense  except  an  unknown  sense,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  none.  You  are  not  therefore  to  expect  I 
should  prove  a  repugnancy  between  ideas  where  there  are  no  ideas, 
or  the  impossibility  of  matter  taken  in  an  unknovm  sense,  that  is 
no  sense  at  all.  My  business  was  only  to  show,  you  meant  no- 
thing :  and  this  you  were  brought  to  own.  So  that  in  all  your 
various  senses,  you  have  been  shown  either  to  mean  nothing  at 
all,  or  if  any  thing,  an  absurdity.     And  if  thb  be  not  sufficient 
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to  prove  the  impossibilitj  of  a  thing,  I  desire  70a  will  let  me 
know  what  is. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  you  have  proved  that  matter  is  impossible; 
nor  do  I  see  what  more  can  be  said  in  defence  of  it.  Bat  at  the 
same  time  that  I  give  up  this,  I  suspect  all  my  other  notions. 
For  surely  none  could  be  more  seemingly  evident  than  this  once 
was :  and  yet  it  now  seems  as  false  and  absurd  as  ever  it  did  true 
before.  But  I  think  we  have  discussed  the  point  sufficiently  for 
the  present.  The  remaining  part  of  the  day  I  would  willinfflv 
spend,  in  running  over  in  my  thoughts  the  several  heads  of  this 
morning's  conversation,  and  to  morrow  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you 
here  again  about  the  same  time. 

PfJt  I  will  not  fail  to  attend  you. 
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PMUnums.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  what  are  the  fruits  of  yesterday's 
meditation  ?  Hath  it  confirmed  you  in  the  same  mind  you  were 
in  at  parting?  or  have  you  since  seen  cause  to  change  your 
opinion  ? 

Hylas.  Truly  my  opinion  is,  tha^  ^11  onr  npininr^g  ftfp  oH1roTrft[p 
and  uncertain.  What  we  approve  to-day,  we  condemn  to  mor- 
row. We  ^ep  a  stir  about  knowledge,  and  spend  our  lives  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  when,  alas !  we  know  nothing  all  the  while :  nor 
do  I  think  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  know  any  thing  in  this  life. 
Our  faculties  are  too  narrow  and  too  few.  Nature  certainly  never 
intended  us  for  speculation. 

PhiL  What  1   say  you  we  can  know  nothing,  Hylas  ? 

HyL  There  is  not  that  single  thing  in  the  world,  whereof  we 
can  know  the  real  nature,  or  what  it  is  in  itself. 

Phil  Will  you  tell  me  I  do  not  really  know  what  fire  or 
water  is  ? 

Hyh  You  may  indeed  know  that  fire  appears  hot,  and  water 
fluid :  but  this  is  no  more  than  knowing  what  sensations  are  pro- 
duced in  your  own  mind,  upon  the  application  of  fire  and  water 
to  your  organs  of  sense.  Their  internal  constitution,  their  true 
and  real  nature,  you  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  that. 

PhiL  Do  I  not  know  this  to  be  a  real  stone  that  I  stand  on, 
and  that  which  I  see  before  my  eyes  to  be  a  real  tree  ? 

HyL  Know  f  No,  it  is  impossible  you  or  any  man  alive  should 
know  it.  All  you  know  is,  that  you  have  such  a  certain  idea  or 
appearance  in  vour  own  mind,  fiut  what  is  this  to  the  real  tree 
or  stone  ?  I  tell  you,  that  colour,  figure,  and  hardness,  which  you 
perceive,  are  not  the  real  natures  of  those  things,  or  in  the  least 
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like  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  real  things  or 
corporeal  substances  which  compose  the  world  They  have  none 
of  them  any  thing  in  themselves,  like  those  sensible  qualities  by 
us  perceived.  We  should  not  therefore  pretend  to  affirm  or 
know  any  thing  of  them,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

PJuL  JBut  surely,  Hylas,  I  can  distinguish  gold,  for  example, 
from  iron:  and  how  could  this  be,  if  I  knew  not  what  either 
truly  was  ? 

HyL  Believe  me,  Philonous,  you  can  only  distinguish  between 
your  own  ideas.  That  yellowness,  that  weight,  and  other  sensi- 
ble qualities,  think  you  they  are  really  in  the  gold  ?  They  are 
only  relative  to  the  senses,  and  have  no  absolute  existence  in 
nature.  And  in  pretending  to  distinguish  the  species  of  real 
thin^,  by  the  appearances  in  your  mind,  you  may  perhaps  act 
as  wisely  as  he  that  should  conclude  two  men  were  oi  a  different 
species,  because  their  clothes  were  not  of  the  same  colour. 

PhiL  It  seems  then  we  are  altogether  put  off  with  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  and  those  false  ones  too.  The  very  meat  I  eat, 
and  the  cloth  I  wear,  have  nothing  in  them  like  what  I  see  and 
feel. 

HyL  Even  so. 

PhiL  But  is  it  not  strange  the  whole  world  should  be  thus 
imposed  on  and  so  foolish  as  to  believe  their  senses  ?  And  yet 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  men  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  per- 
form all  the  offices  of  life  as  comfortably  and  conveniently,  as  if 
they  really  knew  the  things  they  are  conversant  about. 

HyL  They  do  so :  but  you  know  ordinary  practice  does  not 

requ  re  a  nicety  of  speculative  knowledge.     Hence  the  vulgar 

retain  their  mistakes,  and  for  all  that,  make  a  shift  to  bustle 

through  the  affairs  of  life.   But  philosophers  know  better  tilings. 

PhiL  You  mean,  they  know  that  they  know  nothing. 

HyL  That  is  the  very  top  and  perfection  of  human  knowledge. 

PhiL  But  are  you  all  this  while  in  earnest,  Hylas ;  and  are 

you   seriously  persuaded  that   you  know  nothing  real   in  the 

world  ?     Suppose  you  are  going  to  write,  would  you  not  call  for 

pen,  ink,  and  paper,  like  another  man ;  and  do  you  not  know 

what  it  is  you  call  for  ? 

HyL  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  that  I  know  not  the  real 
nature  of  any  one  thing  in  the  universe  ?  I  may,  indeed,  upon 
occasion,  make  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  But  what  any  one 
of  them  is  in  its  own  true  nature,  I  declare  positively  I  know 
not  And  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  every  other  corporeal 
thing.  And,  what  is  more,  we  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  true 
and  real  nature  of  things,  but  even  of  their  existence.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  perceive  such  certain  appearances  or  ideas ; 
but  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  thence  that  bodies  really  exist. 
Nay,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  must,  agreeably  to  my  former  con- 
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cessions,  further  declare,  that  it  is  imposaibie  any  real  corporeal 
thing  should  exist  in  nature. 

Phil  You  amaze  me.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  wild  and 
extravagant  than  the  notions  you  now  maintain:  and  is  it  not 
evident  you  are  led  into  all  these  extravagancies  by  the  belief  oi 
material  sttbstancef  This  makes  you  dream  of  those  unknown 
natures  in  every  thing.  It  is  this  occasions  your  distinguishing 
between  the  reality  and  sensible  appearances  of  things.  It  is  to 
this  you  are  indebted  for  being  ignorant  of  what  every  body  else 
knows  perfectly  well.  Nor  is  this  all :  you  are  not  only  ignomnt 
of  the  true  nature  of  every  thing,  but  you  know  not  whether 
any  thing  really  exists,  or  whether  there  are  any  true  natures  at 
all ;  forasmuch  as  you  attribute  to  your  material  beings  an  abso- 
lute or  external  existence,  wherein  you  suppose  their  reality 
consists.  And  as  you  are  forced  in  the  end  to  acknowledge  such 
an  existence  means  either  a  direct  repugnancy,  or  nothing  at  all, 
it  follows  that  you  are  obliged  to  pull  down  your  own  hypothesis 
of  material  substance,  and  positively  to  deny  the  real  existence 
of  any  part  of  the  universe.  And  so  you  are  plunged  into  the 
deepest  and  most  deplorable  scepticism  that  ever  man  was.  Tell 
me,  Hylas,  is  it  not  as  I  say  ? 

Hyl  I  agree  with  you.  Material  substance  was  no  more  than 
an  hypothesis,  and  a  false  and  groundless  one  too.  I  will  no 
longer  spend  my  breath  in  defence  of  it.  But  whatever  hypo- 
thesis you  advance,  or  whatsoever  scheme  of  things  you  intro- 
duce in  its  stead,  I  doubt  not  it  will  appear  every  whit  as  false  : 
let  me  but  be  allowed  to  question  you  upon  it.  That  is,  suffer 
me  to  serve  you  in  your  own  kind,  and  I  warrant  it  shall  con- 
duct you  through  as  many. perplexities  and  contradictions,  to  the 
very  same  state  of  scepticism  that  I  myself  am  in  at  present. 

rhiL  I  assure  you,  Hylas,  I  do  not  pretend  to  frame  any 
hypothesis  at  alL  I  am  of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple  enough  to 
believe  my  senses,  and  leave  things  as  I  find  them.  To  be  plain, 
it  is  my  opinion^  that  the  real  things  are  those  very  things  X  see 
and  feel,  and  perceive  by  my  senses.  These  I  know,  and  finding 
they  answer  all  the  necessities  and  purposes  of  life,  have  no 
reason  to  be  solicitous  about  any  other  unknown  beings.  A 
piece  of  sensible  bread,  for  instance,  would  stay  my  stomach 
better  than  ten  thousand  times  as  much  of  that  insensible,  unin- 
telligible, real  bread  you  speak  of.  It  is  likewise  my  opinion, 
that  colours  and  other  sensible  qualities  are  on  the  objects.  I 
cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  that  snow  is  white,  and  fire  hot. 
You  indeed,  who  by  sruno  and  Jire  mean  certain  external,  unper- 
ceived,  uni^erceiving  substances,  are  in  the  right  to  deny  white- 
ness or  heat  to  be  affections  inherent  in  them.  But  I,  who 
understand  by  those  words  the  things  I  see  and  feel,  am  obliged 
to  think  like  other  folks.     And  ud  I  am  no  sceptic  with  refund 
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to  the  nature  of  things,  so  neither  am  I  as  to  their  existence. 
That  a  thing  should  be  really  perceived  by  my  senses,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  really  exist,  is  to  me  a  plain  contradiction ;  since 
I  cannot  prescind  or  abstract,  even  in  thought,  the  existence  of 
a  sensible  thing  from  its  being  perceived.  Wood,  stones,  fire, 
water,  flesh,  iron,  and  the  like  things,  which  I  name  and  dis- 
course of,  are  things  that  I  know.  And  I  should  not  have 
known  them,  but  that  I  perceived  them  by  my  senses;  and 
things  perceived  by  .the  senses  are  immediately  perceived ;  and 
things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas ;  and  laeas  cannot  exist 
without  the  mind ;  their  existence  therefore  consists  in  being 
perceived*;  when  therefore  they  are  actually  perceived,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  existence.  Away  then  with  all  that  scepti- 
cism, all  those  ridiculous  philosophical  doubts.  What  a  jest  is  it 
for  a  philosopher  to  question  the  existence  of  sensible  things,  till 
he  hath  it  proved  to  him  from  the  veracity  of  God :  or  to  pre- 
tend our  knowledge  in  this  point  falls  short  of  intuition  or 
demonstration !  I  might  as. well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of 
the  being  of  those  things  I  actually  see  and  feel 

HyL  Not  so  fast,  Philonous:  you  say  you  cannot  conceive 
how  sensible  things  should  exist  without  the  mind.   Do  you  not  ? ' 

PhiL  I  do. 

IfyL  Supposing  you  were  annihilated,  cannof  you  conceive  it 
possible  that  things  perceivable  by  sense  may  still  exist  ? 

PhiL  I  can ;  but  then  it  must  be  in  anot|ier  mind.  When  I 
deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean 
my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they  have 
an  existence  exterior  to  mv  mind,  since  I  find  them  by  expe- 
rience to  be  independent  ot  it.  There  is  therefore  some  otner 
mind  wherein  they  exist,  during  the  intervals  l)etween  the  times 
of  my  perceiving  them :  as  likewise  they  did  before  my  birth, 
Snd  would  do  after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And  as  tne  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  all  other  finite  created  spirits,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  there  is  an  amnipresentp  eternal  Mind,  which 
knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  our 
view  in  such  a  manner,  and  accordmg  to  such  rules  as  he  himself 
hath  ordained,  and  are  by  us  termed  the  laws  of  nature. 

HyL  Answer  me,  Philonous.  Are  all  our  ideas  perfectly 
inert  beings  ?     Or  have  they  any  agency  included  in  them  ? 

PhiL  They  are  altogether  passive  and  inert. 

HyL  And  is  not  God  an  agent,  a  being  purely  active  ? 

PhiL  I  acknowledge  it. 

HyL  No  idea  therefore  can  be  like  unto,  or  represent  the 
nature  of  God. 

PhiL  It  cannot. 

HyL  Since  therefore  you  have  no  idea  of  the  mind  of  God, 
how  can  you  conceive  it  possible,  that  thing's  should  exist  in  his 
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mind  ?  Or,  if  you  can  conceive  the  mind  of  Qtxl  without  having 
an  idea  of  it,  why  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  matter,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  no  idea  of  it  ? 

PhiL  As  to  your  first  question :  I  own  I  have  properly  no  idea, 
either  of  God  or  any  other  spirit ;  for  these  being  active,  cannot 
be  represented  by  things  perfectly  inert,  as  our  ideas  are.  I  do 
nevertheless  know,  that  I,  who  am  a  spirit  or  thinking  substance, 
exist  as  certainly,  as  I  know  my  ideas  exist.  Furtheir,  I  kno^ 
what  I  mean  by  the  terms  /and  myself;  and  I  know  this  imme- 
diately, or  intuitively,  though  I  do  not  perceive  it  as  I  perceive  a 

s^  trian&;le,  a  colour,  or  a  sound.     The  mind,  spirit,  or  soul,  is  that 
indivisible,  unextended  thing,  which  thinks,  acts,  and  perceives.   I 
say  indivisible,  because  unextended ;  and  unextended,  because  ex- 
tended, figured,  moveable  things,  are  ideas ;  and  that  which  per- 
ceives ideas,  which  thinks  and  wills,  is  plainly  itself  no  idea,  nor 
like  an  idea.      Ideas  are  things  inactive,  and  perceived:   and 
spirits  a  sort  of  beings'alfogether  different  from  them.     I  do  not 
tnerefore^say  my  soul  is  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea.     However, 
faking  the  wora  i^leu  in  a  large  sense,'  my  soul  may  be  said  to 
furnish  me  with  an  idea,  that  is^  an  image,  or  likeness  of  God, 
though  indeed^  extremely  Inadequate.     For  all  the  notion  I  have 
of  God,  is  obtained  by  reflecting  on  my  own  soul,  heightening  its 
powers,  and  removing  its  imperfections.  I  have  therefore,  though 
not  an  inactive  idea,  yet  in  myself  some  sort  of  an  active  think- 
ing image  of  the  Deity.     And  though  I  perceive  him  not  by 
sense,  yet  I  have  a  notion  of  him,  or  know  him  by  reflection  and 
reasoning.     My  own  mind  and  my  own  ideas  I  have  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of;    and  by  the  help  of  these,  do  mediately 
apprehend*  fhe  possibiliiy  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits  and 
ideasl    ^^Furthfer,  from'  my  own  being,  and  from  the  dependency 
r^find  in  myself  and  my  ideas,  I  do  by  an  act  of  reason  ne- 
cessarily infer  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  all  created  things 
in  the  mind  of  God.     So  much  for  your  first  question.     For  the 
second :  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  can  answer  it  yourself.    For 
you  neither  perceive  matter  objectively,  as  you  do  an  inactive 
being  or  idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourself,  by  a  reflex  act : 
neither  do  you  mediately  apprehend  it  by  similitude  of  the  one 
or  the  other :  nor  yet  collect  it  by  reasoning  from  that  which  you       ^ 

.  know  immediately.     All  which  makes  the  case  of  matter  widely    \/^ 

*  difierent  from  that  of  the  Deitu. 

HyL  You  say  your  own  soul  supplies  you  with  some  sort  of  an 
idea  or  image  of  God.  But  at  the  same  time  you  acknowledge 
you  have,  properly  speaking,  no  idea  of  your  own  soul.  You  even 
aflirm  that  spirits  are  a  sort  of  beings  altogether  different  from 
ideas.  Consequently  that  no  idea  can  be  like  a  spirit.  We  have 
therefore  no  idea  of  any  spirit  You  admit  nevertheless  that 
there  is  spiritual  substance,  although  you  have  no  idea  of  it ; 
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while  you  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  materisd  subst^ncey 
because  you  have  liC)  flOttoH  oridgartrf  it.  Is  this  fair  dealin'^  ? 
To  act  consistently,  you  must  eitner  admit  matter  or  reject  spirit. 
What  say  you  to  this  ? 

PhiL  I  say  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  material  substance  merely  because  I  have  no  notion  of  it,  but 
because  the  notion  of  it  Is  inconsistent,  or  in  other  words,  because 
it  is  repugnant  that  there  should  be  a  notion  of  it.  Many  things, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  exist,  whereof  neither  I  nor  any  other 
man  hath  or  can  have  any  idea  or  notion  whatsoever.  But  then 
those  things  must  be  possible,  that  is,  nothing  inconsistent  must 
be  included  in  their  definition.  I  say  secondly,  that  although  we 
believe  things  to  exist  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  yet  we  may  not 
believe  that  any  particular  thing  exists,  without  some  reason  for 
such  belief:  but  I  have  no  reason  for  believing  the  existence  of 
matter.  I  have  no  inunediate  intuition  thereof :  neither  can  I 
mediately  from  my  sensations,  ideas,  notions,  actions,  or  passions, 
infer  an  unthinking,  unperceiving,  inactive  substance,  either  by 
probable  deduction,  or  necessary  consequence.  Whereas  the 
bein^  of  myself,  that  is,  my  own  soul,  mind,  or  thinking  principle, 
I  evidently  know  by  reflection.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  repeat 
the  same  things  in  answer  to  the  same  objections.  In  the  very 
notion  or  definition  of  material  substance,  there  is  included  a  ma- 
nifest repugnance  and  inconsistency.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  notion  of  spirit.  That  ideas  should  exist  in  what  doth  not 
perceive,  or  be  produced  by  what  doth  not  act,  is  repugnant. 
But  it  is  no  repugnancy  to  say,  that  a  perceiving  thing  should  be 
the  subject  of  ideas,  or  an  active  thing  the  cause  of  them.  It  is 
granted  we  have  neither  an  immediate  evidence  nor  a  demonstra- 
tive knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other  finite  spirits ;  but  it  will 
not  thence  follow  that  such  spirits  are  on  a  foot  with  material 
substances:  if  to  suppose  the  one  be  inconsistent,  and  it  be  not 
inconsistent  to  suppose  the  other ;  if  the  one  can  be  inferred 
by  no  argument,  and  there  is  a  probability  for  the  other ;  if  we 
see  signs  and  effects  indicating  distinct  finite  agents  like  our- 
selves, and  see  no  sign  or  symptom  whatever  that  leads  to  a 
rational  belief  of  matter.  I  say  lastl^^hat  J[^haye.BL^pQtiQa  of 
spirit,  lhpufi:h  I  have  not,  strictly  spSEfngTan  idea  of  it.  I  do 
not  perceive  it  as  an  idea  or  by  means  oi  an  idea,  but  know  it  by 

Hyl  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  s^d,  to  me  it  seems,  that 
according  to  your  own  Way  of  thinking,  and  in  consequence  of 
your  own  principles,  it  should  follow  that  you  are  only  a  system 
of  floating  ideas,  without  any  substance  to  support  them.  Words 
are  not  to  be  used  without  a  meaning.  And  as  there  is  no  more 
meaning  in  spiritual  substance  than  in  material  substance,  the  one 
is  to  be  exploded  as  well  as  the  other. 
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PhiL  How  often  must  I  repeat,  that  I  know  or  am  conscious 
of  my  own  being ;  and  that  I  myself  am  not  my  ideas^  bot  some- 
what else,  a  thinking,  active  principle  that  perceives,  knows,  wills, 
and  operates  libout  ideas?  I  know  that  I,  one  and  the  same  self, 
perceive  both  colours  and  sounds :  that  a  colour  cannot  perceive 
a  sound,  nor  a  sound  a  colour :  that  I  am  therefore  one  individual 
principle,  distinct  from  colour  and  sound ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
from  all  other  sensible  things  and  inert  ideas.  ^But  I  am  not  in 
like  manner  conscious  either  of  the  existence  or  essence  of  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  nothing  inconsistent  can  exist,  and 
that  the  existence  of  matter  implies  an  inconsistency.  Further, 
I  know  what  Imean,  when  1  affirm  thia.t  there  is  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance or  support  of  ideas,  that  is,  that  a  spirit  knows  and  per- 
ceives ideas.  But  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said, 
that  an  unperceiving  substance  hath  inherent  in  it  and  supports 
either  ideas  or  the  archetypes  of  ideas.  There  is  therefore  upon 
the  whole  no  parity  of  case  between  spirit  and  matter, 

Hyh  I  own  myself  satisfied  in  this  point.  But  do  you  in 
earnest  think,  the  real  existence  of  sensible  things  consists  in 
their  being  actually  perceived  ?  If  so,  how  comes  it  that  all 
mankind  mstinguish  between  them?  Ask  the  first  man  you 
meet,  and  he  shall  tell  you,  to  be  perceived  b  one  thing,  and  to 
exist  is  another. 

PhxL  I  am  content,  Hylas,  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.  Ask  the  gardener,  why 
he  thinks  yonder  cherry-tree  exists  in  the  garden,  and  he  shall 
tell  you,  because  he  sees  and  feels  it ;  in  a  word,  because  he  per- 
ceives it  by  his  senses.  Ask  him,  why  he  thinks  an  orange-tree 
not  to  be  there,  and  he  shall  tell  you,  because  he  does  not  per- 
ceive it.  What  he  perceives  by  sense,  that  he  terms  a  real  being, 
and  saith  it  ts,  or  exists;  but  that  which  is  not  perceivable,  the 
same,  he  saith,  hath  no  being. 

Hyt  Yes,  Philonous,  I  grant  the  existence  of  a  sensible  thii^ 
consists  in  being  perceivable,  but  not  in  being  actually  perceived 

PhiL  Ajtd  wJxatjs  perceiyaMe  bu^  an  idea?  And  can  an  idea 
exist  without  being  actually  perceivedT  These  are  points  long 
since  agreed  between  us. 

Hyh  But  be  your  opinion  never  so  true,  yet  surely  you  will 
not  deny  it  is  shocking,  and  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
men.  Ask  the  fellow,  whether  yonder  tree  hath  an  existence 
out  of  his  mind :  what  answer,  think  you,  he  would  make  ? 

PhiL  The  same  that  I  should  myself,  to  wit,  that  it  doth  exist 
out  of  his  mind.  But  then  to  a  Christian  it  cannot  surely  be 
shocking  to  say,  the  real  tree  existing  without  his  mind  is  truly 
known  and  comprehended  by  (that  is,  exists  in)  the  infinite  mind 
of  God.  Probably  he  may  not  at  first  glance  be  aware  of  the 
direct  and  immediate  oroof  there  in  of  this,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
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being  of  a  tree»  or  any  other  sensible  thing,  implies  a  mind 
wherein  it  is.  But  the  point  itself  he  cannot  deny.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  materialists  and  me  is  not,  whether  things  have 
a  real  existence  out  of  the  mind  of  this  or  that  person,  but 
whether  they  have  an  absolute  existence,  distinct  from  being  per- 
ceived by  God,  and  exterior  to  all  minds.  This  indeed  some 
heathens  and  philosophers  have  affirmed,  but  whoever  entertains 
notions  of  the  Deity  suitable  to  the  holy  scriptures,  will  be  of 
another  opinion. 

Ht/L  But  according  to  your  notions,  what  difference  is  there 
between  real  things,  and  chimeras  formed  by  the  imagination,  or 
the  visions  of  a  dream,  since  they  are  all  equally  in  the  mind  ? 

PhiL  The  ideaa  formed  by  the  imagination  are  faint  and  indis- 
tinct ;  they  have  besides  an  entire  dependence  on  the  wilL  But 
the  ideas  perceived  by  sense,  that  is,  real  things,  are  more  vivid 
and  clear,  and  being  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  a  spirit  distinct 
from  us,  have  not  a  like  dependence  on  our  will.  There  is  there- 
fore no  danger  of  confounding  these  with  the  foregoing :  and 
there  is  as  little  of  confounding  them  with  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
which  are  dim,  irregular,  and  confused.  And  though  they  should 
happen  to  be  never  so  lively  and  natural,  yet  by  their  not  being 
connected,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
transactions  of  our  lives,  they  might  easily  be  distinguished  from 
realities.  In  short,  by  whatever  method  you  distinguish  things 
from  chimeras  on  your  own  scheme,  the  same,  it  is  evident,  will 
hold  also  upon  mine.  For  it  must  be,  I  presume,  by  some  per- 
ceived difference,  and  I  am  not  for  depriving  you  of  any  one 
thing  that  you  perceive. 

HyL  But  still,  Philonous,  you  hold,  there  is  nothing  \n.  the 
world  but  spiriJbSLAQd  ideas*  .>  And  this,  you'musl^'needs  acknow- 
ledge, sounds  very  oddly. 

PhiL  I  own  the  word  ideoy  not  being  commonly  used  for  things 
sounds  something  out  of  "the  way.  My  reason  for  using  it  was|, 
because  a  necessary  relation  tp_  the  mind"  is. understood  to  be  im- 
plied by  that  term ;  and  it  is  blow  Qomioanly  .used  by  philoso- 
phers, to  denote  the  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding. 
but  however  oddly  the  proposition  may  sound  in  words,  yet  it 
includes  nothing  so  very  strange  or  shocking  in  its  sense,  which 
in  effect  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  that  there  are 
only  things  perceiving,  and  things  perceived ;  or  that  every  un- 
thinking being  is  necessarily,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
existence,  perceived  by  some  mind ;  if  not  by  any  finite  created 
mind,  yet  certainly  by  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  in  whom  "  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Is  this  as  strange  as  to  say, 
the  sensible  qualities  are  not  on  the  objects :  or,  that  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  existence  of  things,  or  know,  any  thing  of  their 
real  natures,  though  we  both  see  and  feel  them,  and  perceive 
them  by  all  our  isenaes  ? 
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HyL  And  in  consequence  of  this,  must  we  not  think  there 
are  no  such  things  as  physical  or  corporeal  causes ;  but  that  a 
spirit  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  in  nature  ? 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  extravagant  than  this  ? 

PhiL  Yes,  it  is  infinitely  more  extravagant  to  say,  a  thing 
which  is  inert,  operates  on  the  mind,  and  wnich  is  unperceivin^ 
is  the  cause  of  our  perceptions.  Besides,  that  which  to  you,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  seems  so  extravagant,  is  no  more 
than  the  holy  scriptures  assert  in  a  hundred  places.  In  them 
God  is  represented  as  the  sole  and  immediate  author  of  all  those 
effects,  which  some  heathens  and  philosophers  are  wont  to 
ascribe  to  nature,  matter,  fate,  or  the  like  unthinking  principle. 
This  is  so  much  the  constant  language  of  scripture,  that  it  were 
needless  to  confirm  it  by  citations. 

Hyl  You  are  not  aware,  Philonous,  that  in  making  Grod  the 
immediate  author  of  all  the  motions  in  nature,  you  make  him 
the  author  of  murder,  sacrilege,  adultery,  and  the  like  heinous 
sins. 

PhiL  In  answer  to  that,  I  observe  first,  that  the  imputation 
of  guilt  is  the  same,  whether  a  person  commits  an  action  with  . 
or  without  an  instrument.     In  case  therefore  you  suppose  God 
to  act  by  the  mediation  of  an  instrument,  or  occasion,  called 
matter^  you  as  truly  make  him  the  author  of  sin  as  I,  who  think 
him  the  immediate   agent   in   all    those    operations    vulgarly 
ascribed  to  nature.     I  further  observe,  that  sin  or  moral  turpi- 
tude doth  not  consist  in  the  outward  physical  action  or  motion, 
but  in  the  internal  deviation  of  the  will  from  the  laws  of  reason 
and  religion.     This  is  plain,  in  that  the  killing  an  enemy  in  a 
battle,  or  putting  a  criminal  legally  to  death,  is  not  thought 
sinful,  though  the  outward  act  be  the  very  same  with  that  in 
the  case  of  murder.     Since  therefore  sin  doth  not  consist  in  the 
physical  action,  the  making  God  an  immediate  cause  of  all  such 
.  actions,  is  not  making  him  the  author  of  sin.     Lastly,  I  have 
/  no  where  said  that  God  is  the  only  agent  who  produces  all  the 
/  motions  in  bodies.     It  is  true,  I  have  oenied  there  are  anv  other 
I    agents  beside  spirits :  but  this  is  very  consistent  with  allowing 
\   to  thinking,  rational  beines,  in  the  production  of  motions,  the 
I  use  of  limited  powers,  ultimately  indeed  derived  froin  God,  but  • 
\  immediately  under  the  direction  of  their  own  wills,  which  is 
\  sufScient  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  guilt  of  their  actions. 
'*    Hyl  But  the  detiyln^  nafttter,  Philonous,  or  6Wp6real  sub- 
stance ;  there  is  the  point.     You  can  never  persuade  me  that 
this  is  not  repugnant  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind.     Were 
our  dispute  to  be  determined  by  most  voices,  I  am  confident 
you  would  give  up  the  point,  without  gathering  the  votes. 

PhiL  I  wish  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  stated  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  men  who  had  pliuu  common  sense. 
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without  the  prejudices  of  a  learned  education.  Let  me  be  re- 
presented as  one  who  trusts  his  senses,  who  thinks  he  knows  the 
things  he  sees  and  feels,  and  entertains  no  doubts  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  you  fairly  set  forth  with  all  your  doubts,  your  parar 
doxes,  and  your  scepticisin  about  you,  and  I  shall  willingly 
acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  any  indifferent  person.  That 
there  is  no  substance  wherein  ideas  can  exist  beside  spirit,  is  to 
me  evident.  And  that  the  objects  immediately  perceived  are  . 
ideas,  is  on  alTliands  agreed^  And  thaf  8en8icTe'*quaIities  are 
5bject8  immediately  perceived,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  therefore  , 
evident  there  can  be  no  substratum  of  those  qualities  but  spirit, '' 
in  which  they  exist,  not  by-way  of  mode  or  property,  but  as  a 
thing  perceived  in  that  which  perceives  it.  I  deny  therefore 
that  there  is  any  unthinking  substratum  of  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  in  that  acceptation  that  there  is  any  material  substance. 
But  if  by  material  substance  is  meant  only  sensible  body,  that 
which  is  seen  and  felt  (and  the  unphilosophical  part  of  the 
world,  I  dare  say,  mean  no  more),  then  I  am  more  certain  of 
matter's  existence  than  you,  or  any  other  philosopher,  pretend 
to  be.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  the  generality  of 
mankind  averse  from  the  notions  I  espouse,  it  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion that  I  deny  the  reality  of  sensible  things :  but  as  it  is  you 
who  are  guilty  of  that  and  not  I,  it  follows  that  in  truth  their 
aversion  is  against  your  notions,  and  not  mine.  I  do  therefore 
assert  that  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  being,  that  there  are 
bodies  or  corporeal  substances  (meaning  the  things  I  perceive 
by  my  senses) ;  and  that  granting  this,  the  bulk  of  mankind  will 
take  no  thought  about,  nor  think  themselves  at  all  concerned  in 
the  fate  of  those  unknown  natures,  and  philosophical  quiddities, 
which  some  men  are  so  fond  of.  ^ 

Hi/L  What  say  you  to  this  ?     Since,  according  to  you,  men\  \ 
judge  of  the  reality  of  things  by  their  senses,  how  can  a  man  be  \ 
mistaken  in  thinking  the  moon  a  plain  lucid  surface,  about  a  foot  f 
in  diameter  J  or  a  square  Tow eir,"  seen  at  a  distance,  roimd ;  or  an// 
oar,  with  one  end  in  the  water,  crooked  ? 

PhiL  He  is  not  .inistaken  with  regard  to  the  ideas  he.  actually  ,,.- 
perceives ;  but  in  the  irifefences  he  hiakes  from  his  px^esent  per- 
ceptionis.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  oar,  what  he  immediately 
perceives  by  sight  is  certainly  crooked ;  and  so  far  he  is  in  the 
right.  But  if  he  thence  conclude,  that  upon  taking  the  oar  out 
of  the  water  he  shall  perceive  the  same  crookedness,  or  that  it 
would  affect  his  touch  as  crooked  things  are  wont  to  do,  in  that 
he  is  mistaken.  In  like  manner,  if  he  should  conclude  from 
what  he  perceives  in  one  station,  that  in  case  he  advances  toward 
the  moon  or  tower,  he  should  still  be  affected  with  the  like  ideas, 
he  is  mistaken.  But  his  mistake  lies  not  in  what  he  perceives 
immediately  and  at  present  (it  being  a  manifest  contradiction  to 
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suppose  he  should  err  in  respect  of  thatV  but  in  the  wrong  judg- 
ment he  makes  concerning  the  ideas  he  apprehends  to  be  con- 
nected with  those  immediately  perceived:  or  concerning  the 
ideas  that,  from  what  he  perceives  at  present,  he  imagines  would 
be  perceived  in  other  circumstances.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  Copemican  system.  We  do  not  here  perceive  any 
motion  of  the  earth :  but  it  were  erroneous  thence  to  conclude, 
that  in  case  we  were  placed  at  aa  great  a  distance  from  that,  as 
we  are  now  from  the  other  planets,  we  should  not  then  perceive 
its  motion. 

Hyh  I  understand  you ;  and  must  needs  own  you  say  things 
plausible  enough :  but  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mina  of  one 
thing.  Pray,  jPhilonous,  were  you  not  formerly  as  positive  that 
matter  existed,  as  you  are  now  that  it  does  not  ? 

PhxL  I  was.  But  here  lies  the  difference.  Before,  my  posi- 
tiveness  was  founded  without  examination,  upon  prejudice ;  but 
now,  after  inquiry,  upon  evidence. 

Hyt  After  all,  it  seems  our  dispute  is  rather  about  words  than 
things.  We  agree  in  the  thing,  but  differ  in  the  name.  That 
we  are  affected  with  ideas  from  without  is  evident ;  and  it  is  no 
less  evident,  that  there  must  be  (I  will  not  say  archetypes,  but) 
powers  without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  those  ideas.  And  as 
these  powers  cannot  subsist  by  themselves,  there  is  some  subject 
of  them  necessarily  to  be  admitted,  which  I  call  matter^  and  you 
call  spirit     This  is  all  the  difference. 

*  PhiL  Pray  Hylas,  is  that  powerful  being,  or  subject  of  powers, 
extended  ? 

'  HyL  It  hath  not  extension ;  but  it  hath  the  power  to  raise  in 
you  the  idea  of  extension. 

FhiL  It  is  therefore  itself  unextended. 

IfyL  I  grant  it. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  also  active  ? 

HyL  Without  doubt:  otherwise,  how^could  we  attribute 
powers  to  it  ? 

PhiL  Now  let  me  ask  you  two  questions :  first,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  usage  either  of  philosophers  or  others,  to  give 
the  name  matter  to  an  unextended  active  being  ?  And  secondly, 
whether  it  be  not  ridiculously  absurd  to  misapply  names  contrary 
to  the  common  use  of  language  ? 

HyL  Well  then,  let  it  not  be  called  matter,  since  you  wIU 
have  it  so,  but  some  third  nature  distinct  from  matter  and  spirit. 
For,  what  reason  is  there  why  you  should  call  it  spirit?  Does 
not  the  notion  of  spirit  imply,  tnat  it  is  thinking  as  well  as  active 
and  unextended? 

PhiL  My  reason  is  this :  because  I  have  a  mind  to  have  some 
notion  or  meaning  in  what  I  say ;  but  I  have  no  notion  of  any 
action  distinct  from  volition,  neither  can  I  conceive  volition  to 
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be  any  where  but  in  a  spirit  \  therefore  when  I  speak  of  an   .  \^ 
active  being,  I  am  obliged  to  mean  a  spirit     Beside,  what  can         \ 
be  plainer  than  that  a  thing  which  hath  no  ideas  in  itself,  cannot  *^ 

impart  them  to  me ;  and  if  it  hath  ideas,  surely  it  must  be  a  \ 

spirit.     To  make  you  comprehend  the  point  still  more  dearly,  if  ^   L^"^ 

it  be  possible :  I  assert  as  well  ab  you,  that^ginfi^jjeareaflfected  ^  \ 
from  without,  we  must  allow  powers  to  be  without  m'aTjeing 
^distinct  from  ourselves. '  S6"'fer  WC^W^agreeS.  But  then  we 
"TSifferliis  16  the  kind  of  this  powerful  being.  I  will  have  it  to  be 
spirit,  you  matter,  or  I  know  not  what  (I  may  add  too,  you  know 
not  wliat)  third  nature.  Thus  I  prove  it  to  be  spirit.  From 
the  effects  I  see  produced,  I  conclude  there  are  actions;  and  be-  ^' 
cause  actions,  volitions ;  and  because  there  are  volitions,  there 
must  be  a  wilL  Again,  the  things  I  perceive  must  have  an  ex- 
istence, they  or'tIiei?"ftichetjppeB^  t)ut  of  my  inind:  but  T)eing 
'Ueais,  neither  they  nor  Iheir  archetypes  can  exist  otherwise  than 
in  an  understanding :  there  is  therefore  an  understanding.  But 
will  and  understanding  constitute  in  the  strictest  sense  a  mind  or 
spirit.  The  powerful  cause  therefore  of  my  ideas,  is  in  strict 
propriety  of  speeeh  a  ^rit 

HyL  And  now  I  warrant  you  think  you  have  made  the  point 
very  clear,  little  suspecting  that  what  you  advance  leads  directly  . /' 
to  a  contradiction.     Is  it  not  an  absuroity  4:o  imagine  any  imper^ 
Section  in  God? 

Phil  Without  doubt. 

Hyl,  To  suffer  pain  is  an  imperfection. 

FhxL  It  is. 

Hyh  Are  we  not  sometimes  affected  with  pain  and  uneasiness 
by  some  other  being  ? 

Phil  We  are. 

Hyl  And  have  you  not  said  that  being  is  a  spirit,  and  is  not 
that  spirit  God? 

PhiL  I  grant  it. 

Hyl  But  you  have  asserted,  that  whatever  ideas  we  perceive 
from  without,  are  in  the  mind  which  affects  us.  The  ideas  there- 
fore of  pain  and  uneasiness  are  in  God ;  or  in  other  words,  God 
suffers  pain :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  imperfection  in  the  divine 
nature,  which  you  acknowledged  was  absurd.  So  you  are  caught 
in  a  plain  contradiction. 

Phil  That  God  knows  ol:  understands  all  things,  and  dtat  he 
knows  among  other  things  what  pain  is,  even  eveiy  sort  of  painful 
sensation,  and  what  it  is  for  his  creatures  to  suffer  pain,  I  make^ 
no  question.  But  that  God,  though  he  knows  and  sometimes 
causes  painful  sensations  in  us,  can  himself  suffer  pain,  I  positively 
deny.  We  who  are  limited  and  dependent  spirits,  are  liable  to  im- 
pressions of  sense,  the  effects  of  an  external  a^ent^  which  being 
produced  against  our  wills,  are  sometimes  painful  and  imeasy. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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But  God,  whom  no  external  being  can  affect,  who  perceives 
nothing  by  sense  as  we  do,  whose  will  is  absolute  and  independ- 
ent, causing  all  things,  and  liable  to  be  thwarted  or  resisted  by 
nothing ;  it  is  evident,  such  a  being  as  this  can  suffer  nothing, 
nor  be  affected  with  any  painful  sensation,  or  indeed  any  sensa- 
tion at  all.  We  are  chained  to  a  body,  that  is  to  say,  our  per- 
ceptions are  connected  with  corporeal  motions.  By  the  law  of 
our  nature  we  are  affected  upon  every  alteration  in  the  nervous 
parts  of  our-  sensible  body:  which  sensible  body  rightly  con- 
sidered, is  nothing  but  a  complexion  of  such  qualities  or  ideas,  aa 
\  have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a  minds  so 
that  t}iis  connexion  of  sensations  with  corporeal  motions,  means 
no  more  than  a  correspondence  in  the  order  of  nature  between 
two  sets  of  ideas,  or  things  immediately  perceivable.  But  God 
is  a  pure  spirit,  disengaged  from  all  such  sympathy  or  natural 
ties.  No  corporeal  motions  are  attended  wuth  the  sensations  of 
pain  or  pleasure  in  his  mind.  To  know  eveinr  thine  knowable  is 
certainly  a  perfection ;  but  to  endure,  or  sufl^r,  or  feel  any  thing 
by  sense,  is  an  imperfectiou.  The  former,  I  say,  agrees  to  God, 
but  not  the  latter.  God  knows  or  hath  ideas :  but  his  ideas  arc 
not  conveyed  to  him  by  sense,  as  ours  are.  Your  not  distinguish- 
ing where  there  is  so  manifest  a  difference,  makes  you  fancy  you 
see  an  absurdity  where  there  is  none. 

Hi/L  But  all  this  while  you  have  not  considered,  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  hath  been  demonstrated  to  be  proi)ortioned 
to  the  gravity  of  bodies.  And  what  can  withstand  demon- 
stration ? 

PkiL  Lee  me  see  how  you  demonstrate  that  point. 

£fyL  I  lay  it  down  for  a  principle,  that  the  moments  or 
quantities  of  motion  in  bodies,  are  in  a  direct  compounded  rea- 
son of  the  velocities  and  quantities  of  matter  contained  in  them. 
Hence,  where  the  velocities  are  equal,  it  follows,  the  moments 
are  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each.  But  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that  all  bodies  (bating  the  small  inequalities 
arising  from  the  resistance  of  the  air)  descend  with  an  equal 
velocity ;  the  motion  therefore  of  descending  bodies,  and  conse- 
quently their  gravity,  which  is  the  cause  or  principle  of  that 
motion,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter:  which  was  to 
be  demonstrated. 

PkiL  You  lay  it  down  as  a  self-evident  principle,  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  any  body  is  proportional  to  the  velocity 
and  matter  taken  together :  and  this  is  made  use  of  to  prove  a 
proposition,  from  whence  the  existence  of  matter^  is  inferred. 
JPray  is  not  this  arguing  in  a  circle  ? 

HyL  In  the  premise  I  only  mean,  that  the  motion  is  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity,  jointly  with  the  extension  and  solidity. 

PAtY.  But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  yet  it  wiU  not  thence  follow, 
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that  gravity  is  proportional  to  matter^  in  your  philosophic  sense 
of  the  word ;  except  you  take  it  for  granted,  that  unlmown  sub- 
stratuniy  or  whatever  else  you  call  it,  is  proportional  to  those 
sensible  qualities ;  which  to  suppose  is  plainly  begging  the  ques* 
tion.  That  there  is  magnitude,  and  solidity,  or  resistance,  per- 
ceived by  sense,  I  readily  grant ;  as  likewise  that  gravity  may 
be  proportional  to  those  qualities,  I  will  not  dispute.  But  that 
either  these  qualities  as  perceived  by  us,  or  the  powers  producing 
them,  do  exist  in  a  material  mb$tratum  ;  this  is  what  I  deny,  and 
you  indeed  afBrm,  but  notwithstanding  your  demonstration,  have 
not  yet  proved. 

HyL  1  shall  insist  no  longer  on  that  point.  Do  you  think, 
however,  you  shall  persuade  me  that  natural  philosophers  have 
been  dreaming  all  this  whUe  ?  praV  what  becomes  of  all  their 
hypotheses  and  explications  of  the  phenomena,  which  suppose  the 
existence  of  matter  ? 

Phil  What  mean  you,  Hylas,  bv  the  phenomena  ? 

HyL  I  mean  the  appearances  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses. 

PhxL  And  the  appearances  perceived  by  sense,  are  they  not 
ideas? 

Hyh  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times. 

PhiL  Therefore,  to  explain  the  phenomena,  is  to  show  how  we 
come  to  be  affected  with  ideas,  in  that  manner  and  order  wherein 
they  are  imprinted  on  our  senses.     Is  it  not  ? 

HyL  It  is. 

PhxL  Now  if  you  can. prove,  that  any  philosopher  hath  ex- 
plained the  production  of  any  one  idea  in  our  minds  by  the  help 
of  maiteTy  I  shall  for  ever  acquiesce,  and  look  on  all  that  hath 
been  said  against  it  as  nothing :  but  if  you  cannot,  it  is  in  vain^ 
to  ur^  the  explication  of  phenomena.  That  a  being  endowed 
with  Knowledge  and  wiU,  should  produce  or  exhibit  ideas,  is  easily 
understood.  JBut  that  a  being  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  these 
faculties  should  be  able  to  produce  ideas,  or  in  any  sort  to  affect 
an  intelligence,  this  I  can  never  understand.  This  I  say,  though 
we  had  some  positive  conception  of  matter,  though  we  knew  its 

J[ualitie8,  and  could  comprehend  its  existence,  would  yet  be  so  far 
rom  explaining  things,  that  it  is  itself  the  most  inexplicable 
thing  in  the  world.  And  yet  for  all  this,  it  will  not  follow,  that 
philosophers  have  been  doing  nothing;  for  by  observing  and 
reasoning  upon  the  connexion  of  ideas,  they  discover  liie  laws 
and  methods  of  nature,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge  both  useful 
and  entertaining. 

HyL  After  aU,  can  it  be  supposed  God  would  deceive  all  man- 
kind? Do  you  imagine,  he  would  have  induced  the  whole  world 
to  believe  the  being  of  matter,  if  there  was  no  such  thing  ? 

PhiL  That  evorv  epidemical  opinion  arising  from  prejudice,  or 
passion,  or  thoughtlessness,  may  be  imputed  to  God,  as  the 

p  2 
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author  of  it,  I  believe  you  will  not  affirm.  Whatsoever  opinion 
we  father  on  him,  it  must  be  either  because  he  has  discovered  it 
to  us  by  supernatural  revelation,  or  because  it  is  so  evident  to  our 
natural  feculties,  which  were  framed  and  given  us  by  God,  that 
it  is  impossible  we  should  withhold  our  assent  from  it.  But 
where  is  the  revelation,  or  where  is  the  evidence  that  extorts 
the  belief  of  matter?  Nay,  how  does  it  appear  that  matter, 
taken  for  something  distinct  from  what  we  perceive  by  our  senses, 
is  thought  to  exist  by  all  mankind,  or  indeed  by  any  except  a  few 
philosophers,  who  do  not  know  what  they  would  be  at  ?  Your 
question  supposes  these  points  are  clear;  and  when  you  have 
cleared  them,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  give  you  another 
answer.  In  the  mean  time  let  it  suffice  that  I  tell  you,  I  do  not 
suppose  God  has  deceived  mankind  at  all. 

tlyl  But  the  novelty,  Philonous,  the  novelty  1  There  lies 
the  danger.  New  notions  should  always  be  discountenanced ; 
they  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  nobody  knows  where  they  will 
end. 

PML  Why  the  rejecting  a  notion  that  hath  no  foundation 
either  in  sense,  or  in  reason,  or  in  divine  authority,  should  be 
thought  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  such  opinions  as  are  grounded 
on  all  or  any  of  these,  I  cannot  imagine.  That  innovations  in 
government  and  religion  are  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced, I  freely  own.  But  is  there  the  like  reason  why 
they  should  be  discouraged  in  philosophy?  The  making  any 
thing  known  which  was  unknown  before,  is  an  innovation  in 
knowledge :  and  if  all  such  innovations  had  been  forbidden,  men 
would  have  made  a  notable  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
But  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  plead  for  novelties  and  para- 
doxes. That  the  qualities  we  perceive  are  not  on  the  objects : 
that  we  must  not  believe  our  senses :  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  real  nature  of  things,  and  can  never  be  assured  even  of  their 
existence :  that  real  colours  and  sounds  are  nothing  but  certain 
unknown  figures  and  motions :  that  motions  are  in  themselves 
neither  swin  nor  slow :  that  there  are  in  bodies  absolute  exten- 
sions, without  any  particular  magnitude  or  figure :  that  a  thing 
stupid,  thoughtless,  aud  inactive,  operates  on  a  spirit :  that  the 
least  particle  of  a  body  contains  innumerable  extended  parts. 
These  are  the  novelties,  these  are  the  strange  notions  which 
shock  the  genuine  uncorrupted  judgment  of  all  mankind ;  and 
being  once  admitted,  embarrass  the  mind  with  endless  doubts  and 
difficulties.  And  it  is  against  these  and  the  like  innovations,  I 
endeavour  to  vindicate  common  sense.  It  is  true,  in  doing  this, 
I  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  use  some  ambages^  and  ways  of 
speech  not  common.  But  if  my  notions  are  once  thoroughly 
understood,  that  which  is  most  singular  in  them  will  in  effect  be 
found  to  amount  to  no  more  than  this :  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
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posrible,  and  a  plain  contradiction  to  suDpose,  an^  imtliinkiiiff 
being  should  exist  without  being  perceived  by  a  mind*  And  if 
this  notion  be  singular,  it  is  a  shame  it  should  be  so  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  in  a  Christian  country. 

HyL  As  for  the  difficulties  other  opinions  may  be  liable  to, 
those  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  your  business  to  defend  your 
own  opinion.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer,  than  that  you  are  for 
changing  all  thin^  into  ideas  ?  You,  I  say,  whaare  not  ^ishamed 
to  charge  me  with  scepHcianu  This  is  so  plain,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing it 

PML  You  mistake  me.  I  am  jriot  for  changing  things  into 
ideas,  but  rather  ideas  into  thmgsj^^mce  Qiose  immediate  objects 
<rf  per^ptioiij  whTcBTaccordin^  to  you,  are  only  appearances  of 
tjings,  1  take  to  be  the  real  things  themselves. 

Iiyl.  Things!  you  may  pretend  what  you  please;  but  it  is 
certain,  you  leave  us  notmng  but  the  empty  forms  of  things,  the 
outside  odhr  which  strikes  the  senses. 

PML  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside  of  things, 
seems  to  me  the  very  things  themselves.  Nor  are  they  empty 
or  incomplete  otherwise,  than  upon  your  supposition,  that  matter 
is  an  essential  part  of  all  corporeal  things.  We  both  therefore 
-  agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive  only  sensible  forms :  but  herein 
we  differ,  you  will  have  them  to  be  empty  appearances,  I  real 
beings.     In  short  you  do  not  trust  your  senses,  I  do. 

Hyi,  You  say  you  believe  your  senses ;  and  seem  to  applaud 
yourself  that  in  this  you  agree  with  the  vulgar.  According  to 
you  therefore,  the  true  nature  of  a  thing..is  diseoverecLn^y  the 
seDsesT^ir'so,^  whence  comes  that,  disagreement  ?  Why  is  not 
the  same  figure,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  perceived  all  manner 
of  ways?  and  why  should  we  use  a  microscope,  the  better  to  dis- 
cover the  true  nature  of  a  body,  if  it  were  discoverable  to  the 
naked  eye  ? 

PkU.  Strictly  speaking,  Hylas,  we  do  not  see  the  same  object 
that  we  feel ;  neither  is  the  same  object  perceived  by  the  micro- 
scope, which  was  by  the  naked  eye.  But  in  case  every  variation 
was  thought  sufficient  to  constitute  a  new  kind  or  individual,  the 
endless  number  or  confusion  of  names  would  render  limguage 
impracticable.  Therefore  to  avoid  this  as  well  as  other  incon- 
veniences which  are  obvious  upon  a  little  thought,  men  combine 
together  several  ideas,  apprehended  by  divers  senses,  or  by  the 
same  sense  at  different  times,  or  in  different  circumstances,  but 
observed  however  to  have  some  connexion  in  nature,  either  with 
respect  to  co-existence  or  succession ;  all  which  they  refer  to  one 
name,  and  consider  as  one  thing.  H^nce  it  follows  that  when  I 
examine  by  my  other  senses  a  thing  I  have  seen,  it  is  not  in 
order  to  understand  better  the  same  object  which  I  had  perceived 
by  sight,  the  object  of  one  sense  not  being  perceivea  by  the 
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other  Bensea.  And  when  I  look  through  a  microecope,  it  is 
not  that  I  may  perceive  more  clearly  what  I  perceiyed  already 
with  my  bare  eyes,  the  object  perceived  by  the  glass  being 
quite  different  from  the  former.  But  in  both  cases  my  aim 
is  only  to  know  what  ideas  are  connected  together ;  and  the 
more  a  man  knows  of  the  connexion  of  ideas,  the  more  he 
is  said  to  know  of  the  nature  of  things.  What  therefore  if 
our  ideas  are  variable  ?  What  if  our  senses  are  not  in  all  circum- 
stances affected  with  the  same  appearances  ?  It  will  not  thence 
follow,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  or  that  they  are  inconsistent 
either  with  themselves  or  any  thing  else,  except  it  be  with  your 
preconceived  notion  of  (I  know  not  what)  one  single,  unchanged, 
unperceivable,  real  nature,  marked  by  each  name :  which  preju- 
dice seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  not  rightly  understanding 
the  common  language  of  men  speaking  of  several  distinct  ideas, 
as  united  into  one  thing  by  the  mind.  And  indeed  there  is 
cause  to  suspect  several  erroneous  conceits  of  the  philosophers 
are  owing  to  the  same  original :  while  they  bemn  to  build  their 
schemes,  not  so  much  on  notions  as  words,  which  were  framed  by 
the  vulgar,  merely  for  conveniency  and  despatch  in  the  common 
actions  of  life,  without  any  regard  to  speculation. 
Hyl  Methinks  I  apprehend  your  meaning. 

(Phih  It  is  your  opinion^  the  ideas  we  perceive  by  our  senses 
are^DiptrealJ things  but  images^  or  copies  of  them.  Our  know- 
ledge therefore  is  no  further  real,  than  as  our  ideas  are  the  true 
representations  of  those  ori^nals.  But  as  these  supposed  ori- 
ginals are  in  themselves  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
&r  our  ideas  resemble  them ;  or  whether  they  resemble  them  at 
all.  We  cannot  therefore  be  sure  we  have  any  real  knowledge. 
Further,  as  our  ideas  are  perpetually  varied,  without  any  change 
in  the  supposed  real  things,  it  necessarily  follows  they  cannot  all 
be  true  copies  of  them ;  or  if  some  are,  and  others  are  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter.  And  this 
plunges  us  yet  deeper  in  uncertainty.  Again,  when  we  consider 
the  point,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an 
idea,  should  have  an  absolute  existence  out  of  a  mind ;  nor  con- 
sequently, according  to  you,  how  there  should  be  any  real  thing 
in  nature.  The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  we  are  thrown  into 
the  most  hopeless  and  abandoned  scepticism.  Now  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you,  first,  whether  your  referring  ideas  to  certain  abso- 
lutely existing  unperceived  substances,  as  their  originals,  be  not 
the  source  oi  all  this  scepticism  f  Secondly,  whether  you  are 
informed,  either  by  sense  or  reason,  of  the  existence  of  those 
unknown  originals  ?  And  in  case  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not 
;  absurd  to  suppose  them  ?  Thirdly,  whether  upon  inquiry,  you 
'  find  there  is  any  thing  distinctly  conceived  or  meant  by  the 
etbsolute  or  external  existence  of  unperceiving  substances  f    Lastly, 
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ivhether,  the  premises  considered,  it  be  not  the  wisest  way  to 
follow  nature,  trust  your  senses,  and  laying  aside  all  anxious 
thought  about  unknown  natures  or  substances,  admit  with  the 
vulgar  those  for  real  things,  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  ? 

ffyL  For  the  present,  I  have  no  inclination  to  the  answering 
part.  I  would  much  rather  see  how  you  can  get  over  what  fol- 
lows. Pray  are  not  the  objects  perceived  by  the  senses  of  one, 
likewise  perceivable  to  others  present  ?  If  there  were  a  hundred 
more  here,  they  would  all  see  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  flowers 
as  I  see  them.  But  they  are  not  in  the  same  manner  affected 
with  the  ideas  I  frame  in  my  imagination.  Does  not  this  make 
a  difference  between  the  former  sort  of  objects  and  the  latter  ? 

jPhzL  I  grant  it  does.     Nor  have  I  ever  denied  a  difference 
between  the  objects  of  sense  and  those  of  imagination.     But 
what  would  you  infer  from  thence?     You  cannot  say  that  sensi- 
ble objects  exist  unperceived,  because  they  are  perceived  by  - 
many. 

HyL  I  own,  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  objection :  but  it  hath 
led  me  into  another.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  by  our  senses 
we  perceive  only  the  ideas  existing  in  our  minds  ? 

PhiL  It  is. 

IlyL  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind,  cannot  be  in^ 
yours,  or  in  any  other  mind.     Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from  \ 
your  principles,  that  no  two  can  see  the  same  thing  ?  And  is  not  / 
this  highly  absurd  ?  ^ 

PhiL  If  the  term  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it 
is  certain  (and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  I  maintain) 
that  different  persons  may  perceive  the  same  thing ;  or  the  same 
thing  or  idea  exist  in  different  minds.  Words  are  of  arbitrary 
imposition ;  and  since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where 
no  distinction  or  varietv  is  perceived,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men  have  said  before, 
several  saw  the  same  things  so  they  may  upon  like  occasions  still 
continue  to  use  the  same  phrase,  without  any  deviation -either 
from  propriety  of  language,  or  the  truth  of  things.  But  if  the 
term  sarne  be  used  in  the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pre- 
tend to  an  abstracted  notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to  their 
sundry  definitions  of  this  notion  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein 
that  philosophic  identity  consists),  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible 
for  divers  persons  to  perceive  the  same  thing.  But  whether 
philosophers  shall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  same  or  no,  is,  I 
conceive,  of  small  importance.  Let  us  suppose  several  men  to- 
gether, all  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  and  consequently  af- 
fected in  like  sort  by  their  senses,  and  who  had  yet  never  known 
the  use  of  language ;  they  would  without  question  agree  in  their 
perceptions.  Though  perhaps,  when  they  came  to  the  use  of 
speech,  some  regarding  the  uniformness  of  what  was  perceived, 
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might  call  it  the  same  thing :  others  especially  r^arding  the  di- 
versity of  persons  who  perceived,  might  choose  the  denomination 
of  different  thinga  But  who  sees  not  that  all  the  dispute  is 
about  a  word ;  to  wit,  whether  what  is  perceived  by  different 
persons,  may  yet  have  the  term  same  applied  to  it  ?  Or  suppose 
a  house,  whose  walls  or  outward  shell  remaining  unaltered,  the 
chambers  are  all  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in  their  place ; 
and  that  you  should  call  this  the  same^  and  I  should  say  it  was 
not  the  same  house :  would  we  not  for  all  this  perfectly  agree  in 
our  thoughts  of  the  house,  considered  in  itself?  And  would  not 
all  the  difference  consist  in  a  sound  ?  If  you  should  say,  we  differ 
in  our  notions ;  for  that  you  superadded  to  your  idea  of  the  house 
the  simple  abstracted  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I  did  not ; 
I  would  tell  you  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that  abstracted 
idea  of  identity  ;  and  should  desire  you  to  look  into  your  own 

thoughts,  and  be  sure  youunderstood  yourself. ^Wby  so  silent, 

Hylas  ?  Are  you  not  yet  satisfied,  men  may  dispute  about  identity 
and  diversity,  without  any  real  difierence  in  their  thoughts  and 
opinions,  abstracted  from  names?  Take  this  further  reflection 
with  you :  that  whether  matter  be  allowed  to  exist  or  no,  the 
case  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  point  in  hand.  For  the  ma- 
terialists themselves  acknowledge  what  we  immediately  perceive 
by  our  senses  to  be  our  own  ideas.  Your  difficulty  therefore, 
that  no  two  see  the  same  thing,  makes  equally  against  the  ma- 
terialists and  me.    • 

Hyl  But  they  suppose  an  external  archetype,  to  which  refer- 
ring their  several  ideas,  they  may  truly  be  said  to  perceive  the 
same  thing. 

Phil  And  (not  to  mention  your  having  discovered  those  ar- 
chetypes) so  may  you  suppose  an  external  archetype  on  my 
principles :  externa^  I  mean,  to  your  own  mind ;  though  indeea 
it  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  that  mind  which  comprehends  all 
things;  but  tnen  this  serves  all  the  ends  of  identity,  as  well  as 
if  it  existed  out  of  a  mind.  And  I.  am  sure  you  yourself  will 
not  say,  it  is  less  inteHigible. 

Hyt  You  have  indeed  clearly  satisfied  me,  either  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  bottom  in  this  point ;  or  if  there  be,  that  it  makes 
equally  against  both  opinions. 

Phil  But  that  which  makes  equally  against  two  contradictory 
opinions,  can  be  a  proof  against  neither. 

Hyl  I  acknowledge  it.  But  after  all,  Philonous,  when  I  con- 
sider the  substance  of  what  you  advance  against  scepticism,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  We  are  sure  that  we  really  see, 
hear,  feel ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  affected  with  sensible  impres- 
sions.      • 

Phil  And  how  are  we  concerned  any  further  ?  I  see  this 
cherry y  I  feel  it,  I  taste  it :  and  I  am  sure  nothing  cannot  be  seen, 
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or  felt,  or  tasted :  it  is  therefore  real  Take  away  the  sensations 
of  softness,  moisture,  redness,  tartness,  and  you  take  away  the 
cherry.  Since  it  is  not  a  being  distinct  from  sensations ;  a  cherry, 
I  say,  is  nobbing  but  a  congeries  of  sensible  impressions,  or  ideas 
perceived  by  various  senses;  which  ideas  are  united  into  one 
thing  (or  have  one  name  given  them)  by  the  mind ;  because  they 
are  observed  to  attend  each  other.  Thus  when  the  palate  is  af- 
fected with  such  a  particular  taste,  the  sight  is  affected  with  a 
red  colour,  the  toudi  with  roundness,  softness,  &c  Hence,  when 
I  see,  and  feel,  and  taste,  in  sundry  certain  manners,  I  am  sure 
the  cherry  exists,  or  is  real';  its  reality  being  in  my  opinion 
nothing  abstracted  from  those  sensations.  But  if  by  the  word 
cherry  you  mean  an  unknown  nature  distinct  from  all  those  sen- 
sible qualities,  and  by  its  existence  something  distinct  from  its 
being  perceivcMl ;  then  indeed  I  own,  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any 
one  else  can  be  sure  it  exists. 

Hyh  But  what  would  yon  say,  Philonous,  if  I  should  bring 
the  very  same  reasons  against  the  existence  of  sensible  things  in 
a  mind,  which  you  have  offered  against  their  existing  in  a 
material  sybstrcttum  f 

PhiL  When  I  see  your  reasons^  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  to  them. 

Hyl  Is  the  mind  extended  or  unextended  ? 

PhiL  Unextended,  without  doubt 

Hyl  Do  you  say  the  things  you  perceive  are  in  your  mind  ? 

Phil  Thejrare. 

Hyl  Agam,  have  I  not  heard  you  speak  of  sensible  im- 
pressions ? 

Phil  I  believe  yon  may. 

Hyl  Explain  to  me  now,  O  Philonous  f  how  it  is  possible 
there  should  be  room  for  all  those  trees  and  houses  to  exist  in 
your  mind.  Can  extended  things  be  contained  in  that  which  is 
unextended  ?  or  are  we  to  imagine  impressions  made  on  a  thing 
void  of  all  solidity  ?  You  cannot  say  objects  are  in  your  mind, 
as  books  in  your  study :  or  that  things  are  imprinted  on  it,  as 
the  figure  of  a  seal  upon  wax.  In  what  sense  therefore  are  we 
to  understand  those  expressions  ?  Explain  me  this  if  you  can : 
and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  answer  all  those  queries  you  formerly 
put  to  me  about  my  substratum. 

Phil  Look  you,  Hylas,  when  I  speak  of  objects  as  existing  im 
the  mind  or  imprinted  on  the  senses,  I  would  not  be  understood  \ 
in  the  gross  literal  sense,  as  when  bodies  are  said  to  exist  in  a 
place,  or  a  seal  to  make  an  impression  upon  wax.     My  meaning 
IS  only  that  the  mi^jcomprehends  or  perceives  them ;  and  that 
it  is  affected  from  without,  or  by  some  being  distinct  from  itself. 
This  is  my  explication  .of  your  difficulty  ;  and  how  it  can  servci*' 
to  make  your  tenet  of  an  unperceiving  material  substratum  intel- 
ligible, I  would  fain  know. 
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HyL  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  use  can 
be  inade  of  it  But  are  you  not  guilty  of  some  abuse  of  lan- 
guage in  this  ? 

PML  None  at  all :  it  is  no  more  than  common  custom,  which 
you  know  is  the  rule  of  language,  hath  authorized:  nothing 
being  more  usual,  than  for  philosophers  to  speak  of  the  imme* 
diate  objects  of  the  understanding  as  things  existing  in  the  mind. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this,  but  what  is  conformable  to  the 
general  analogy  of  language ;  most  part  of  the  mental  operations 
being  signified  by  words  borrowed  from  sensible  things;  as  is 
»lain  in  the  terms  comprehend,  reflect,  discourse,  &c,  which  being 
pplied  to  the  mind,  must  not  be  taken  in  their  gross  origintu 
sense*  _ 

HyL  lou  have,  I  own,  satisfied  me  in  this  point ;  but  there 
still  remains  one  great  difficulty,  which  I  know  not  how  you  will 
get  over.  And,  indeed,  it  is  of  such  importance,  that  if  you  could 
solve  all  others,  without  being  able  to  find  a  solution  for  this,  you 
must  never  expect  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  your  principles. 

PhxL  Let  me  know  this  mighty  difficulty. 

HyL  The  scripture  account  of  the  creation  is  what  appears  to 
me  utterly  irreconcilable  with  your  notions.  Moses  tells  us  of  a 
creation :  a  creation  of  what  ?  of  ideas  ?  No,  certainly,  but  of 
things,  of  real  things,  solid  corporeal  substances.  Brmg  your 
principles  to  agree  with  this,  and  I  shall  perhaps  agree  with  you. 

PML  Moses  mentions  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  earth  and  sea, 
plants  and  animals :  that  all  these  do  really  exist,  and  were  in 
the  beginning  created  by  God,  I  make  no  question.  K  by  ideas 
you  mean  fictions  and  fancies  of  the  mind,  then  these  are  no 
ideas.  I£-by~£rfcg|  you  mean  immediate  objects  of  the  under- 
standing, or  sensible  things  which  cannot  exist  unperceiyed,  or 
out  of  a  mind,  then  these  things  are  ideas.  But  whether  you  do 
or  do  not  call  them  ideas,  it  matters  little.  The  difference  is 
only  about  a  name.  And  whether  that  name  be  retained  or 
rejected,  the  sense,  the  truth,  and  reality  of  things  continues  the 
same.  In  common  talk,  the  objects  of  our  senses  are  not  termed 
ideas,  but  things.  Call  them  so  still ;  provided  you  do  not  attri- 
bute to  them  any  absolute  external  existence,  and  I  shall  never 
quarrel  with  you  for  a  word.  The  creation,  therefore,  I  allow 
to  have  been  a  creation  of  things,  of  real  things.  Neither  is  this 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  principles,  as  is  evident  from 
what  I  have  now  said;  and  would  have  been  evident  to  you 
without  this,  if  you  had  not  foigotten  what  had  been  so  often 
said  before.  But  as  for  solid  corporeal  substances,  I  desire  you 
to  show  where  Moses  makes  any  mention  of  them ;  and  if  they 
should  be  mentioned  by  him,  or  any  other  inspired  writer,  it 
would  still  be  incumbent  on  you  to  show  those  words  were  not 
taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,   for  things  falling  under  our 
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senses^  but  in  the  philoeophic  acceptation,  for  matter,  or  an 
unknown  quiddity,  with  an  absolute  eziBtence.  When  you  have 
proved  these  points,  then  (and  not  till  then)  may  you  bring  the 
authority  of  Moses  into  our  dispute. 

HyL  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  about  a  point  so  clear.  I  am  con-* 
tent  to  refer  it  to  vour  own  conscience.  Are  you  not  satisfied 
there  is  some  peculiar  repugnancv  between  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  and  your  notions  r 

PhxL  If  all  possible  sense,  which  can  be  put  on  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  may  be  conceived  as  consistently  with  my  prin- 
ciples as  any  other,  then  it  has  no  peculiar  repugnancy  with 
them.  But  there  is  no  sense  you  may  not  as  well  conceive, 
believing  as  I  do.  Since,  beside  spirits,  all  you  conceive  are 
ideas,  and  the  existence  of  these  I  do  not  deny.  Neither  do  you 
pretend  they  exist  without  the  mind. 

HyL  Pray  let  me  see  any  sense  you  can  understand  it  in. . 

Phil  Why  I  imagiae  that  if  I  had  been  present  at  the  cre- 
ation, I  should  have  seen  things  produced  into  being ;  that  is, 
become  perceptible,  in  the  oider  described  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. I  ever  before  believed  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
and  now  find  no  alteration  in  my  manner  of  believing  it.  When 
things  are  said  to  begin  or  eiid  their  existence,  we  ^o  not  mean 
this  with  regard  to  Grod,  but  his  creatures.  All  objects  are 
eternally  known  by  God,  or  which  is  the  same  thiuj?,  have  an 
eternal  existence  m  his  mind:  but  when  things  before  imper- 
ceptible to  creatures,  are  by  a  decree  of  God,  made  perceptible 
to  them ;  then  are  they  said  to  begin  a  relative  existence  with 
respect  to  created  minds.  Upon  reading  therefore  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  I  understand  that  the  several  parts  of 
the  world  became  CTadually  perceivable  to  finite  spirits,  endowed 
with  proper  faculties ;  so  that,  whoever  such  were  present,  they 
were  in  truth  perceived  by  them.  This  is  the  literal,  obvious 
sense  sus^gested  to  me  by  the  words  of  the  holy  scripture :  in 
which  is  mcluded  no  mention  or  no  thought,  either  of  subsira^ 
tum,  instrument,  occasion,  or  absolute  existence.  And  upon 
inquiry,  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  found,  that  most  plain,  honest 
men,  who  believe  the  creation,  never  think  of  those  things  any 
more  than  I.  What  metaphysical  sense  you  may  understand  it 
in,  you  only  can  telL 

Hyl  But,  Philonous,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  you 
allow  created  things  in  the  beginning  only  a  relative,  and,  conse- 
quently, hypothetical  being:  that  is  to  say,  upon  supposition 
there  were  men  to  perceive  them,  without  which  they  have  no 
actuality  of  absolute  existence,  wherein  creation  might  terminate. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  according  to  you  plainly  impossible,  the  cre- 
ation of  any  inanimate  creatures  should  precede  that  of  man  ? 
And  is  not  this  directly  contrary  to  the  Miosaic  account? 
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/%2Z  In  answer  to  that  I  say,  first,  created  beings  mi^ht  b^in 
to  exist  in  the  mind  of  other  created  intelligences,  beside  men* 
You  will  not  therefore  be  able  to  prove  any  contcadiction  between 
Moses  and  my  notions,  unless  you  first  show,  there  was  no  other 
order  of  finite  created  spirits  in  being  before  man.  I  say  further, 
in  case  we  conceive  the  creation,  as  we  should  at  this  time  a 
parcel  of  plants  or  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  produced  by  an  invisi- 
ble power,  in  a  desert  where  nobody  was  present :  that  this  way 
of  explaining  or  conceiving  it,  is  consistent  with  my  principles, 
since  they  deprive  you  of  nothing,  either  sensible  or  imaginable : 
that  it  exactly  suits  with  the  common,  natural,  undebauched. 
notions  of  mankind:  that  it  manifests  the  dependence  of  all 
things  on  Ood;  and  consequently  hath  all  the  good  effect  or  in- 
fluence, which  it  ia  possible  that  important  article  of  our  faith 
should  have  in  making  men  humble,  thankful,  and  resigned  to 
their  Creator.  I  say  moreover,  that  in  this  naked  conception  of 
things,  divested  of  words,  there  will  not  be  found  any  notion  of 
what  you  call,  the  actucdity  of  absolute  existence.  You  may  indeed 
raise  a  dust  with  those  ternis^  and  so  lengthen  our  dispute  to  no 
purpose.  Bpt  I  entreat  you  calmly  to  look  into  your  own 
thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  if  they  are  not  a  useless  and  unin- 
telligible jai^on. 

Hyl  I  own  I  have  no  very  clear  notion  annexed  to  them. 
But  what  say 'you  to  this?  Do  you  not  make  the  existence  of 
sensible  things  consist  in  their  being  in  a  mind  ?  and  were  not 
all  things  eternally  in  the  inind  of  God  ?  Did  they  not  therefore 
exist  from  all  eternity,  according  to  you  ?  And  how  could  that 
which  was  eternal  be  created  in  time  ?  Can  any  thing  be  clearer 
or  better  connected  than  this  ? 

Phil  And  are  not  you  too  of  opinion,  that  God  knew  all 
things  from  eternity? 

Hyh  I  am. 

Phil  Consequently  they  always  had  a  being  in  the  divine  in-;- 
tellcct 

Hyl  This  I  acknowledge. 

Phil  By  your  own  confession  therefore,  nothing  is  new,  or 
begins  to  be^  in  respect  of  the  mind  of  God.  So  we  are  agreed 
in  that  point. 

Hyl  What  shall  we  make  then  of  the  creation  ? 

Phil  May  we  not  understand  it  to  have  been  entirely  in  re- 
spect of  finite  spirits;  so  that  things,  with  regard  to  us,  may 
properly  be  said  to  begin  their  existence,  or  be  created,  when 
God  decreed  they  should  become  perceptible  to  intelligent  crea- 
tures, in  that  order  and  manner  which  he  then  established,  and 
we  now  call  the  laws  of  nature  ?  You  may  call  this  a  relative^  or 
hypothetical  existence  if  you  please.  But  so  long  as  it  supplies  us 
with  the  most  natural,  obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
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history  of  the  creation ;  so  long  ae  it  answers  all  the  religious 
ends  of  that  great  article ;  in  a  word,  so  lon^  as  you  can  assign 
no  other  sense  or  meaning  in  its  stead ;  why  should  we ,  reject 
this?  Is  it  to  comply  with  a  ridiculous  sceptical  humour  of 
making  every  thing  nonsense  and  unintelligible  ?  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  say  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  For  allowing  it  to  be  a 
thing  possible  and  conceivable,  that  the  corporeal  world  should 
have  an  absolute  subsistence  extrinsical  to  the  mind  of  God,  as 
well  as  to  the  minds  of  all  created  spirits :  yet  how  cx)uld  this 
set  forth  either  the  immensity  or  omniscience  of  the  Deity,  or 
the  necessary  and  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on  him  ? 
Nay,  would  it  not  rather  seem  to  derogate  from  those  attri- 
butes ? 

Hyl  Well,  but  as  to  this  decree  of  God's,  for  making  things 
perceptible :  what  say  you,  Philonous,  is  it  not  plain,  God  did 
either  execute  that  decree  from  all  eternity,  or  at  some  certain 
time  began  to  will  what  he  had  not  actually  willed  before,  but 
only  designed  to  will  ?  If  the  former,  then  there  'could  [be  no 
creation  or  beginning  of  existence  in  finite  things.  If  the  latter, 
tiien  we  must  acknowledge  something  new  to  befall  the  Deity ; 
which  implies  a  sort  of  change ;  and  all  change  argues  imper- 
fection. 

PML  Pray  consider  what  you  are  doing.  -  Is  it  not  evident, 
this  objection  concludes  equally  against  a  creation  in  any  sense ; 
nay,  against  every  other  act  of  the  Deity,  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  nature  ?  None  of  which  can  we  conceive,  otherwise  than 
as  performed  in  time,  and  having  a  beginbing.  Gt)d  is  a  being  of 
transcendent  and  unlimited  perfections:  his  nature  therefore  is 
incomprehensible  to  finite  spirits.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  any  man,  whether  materialist  or  immaterialisty  should 
have  exactly  just  notipns  of  the  Deity,  his  attributes,  and  ways 
of  operation.  K  then  you  would  infer  any  thing  against  me, 
your  difficulty  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  ina^quatcness  of 
our  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  unavoidable  on 
any  scheme:  but  from  the  denial  of  matter,  of  .which  there  is 
not  one  word,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  you  have  now  ob- 
jected. 

IfyL  I  must  acknowledge  the  difficulties  you  are  concerned  to 
clear,  are  such  only  as  arise  from  the  nonexistence  of  matter, 
and  are  peculiar  to  that  notion.  So  far  you  are  in  the  right. 
But  I  cannot  by  any  means  bring  myself  to  think  there  is  no 
such  pecvliar  repugnancy  between  the  creation  and  your  opinion ; 
though  indeed  where  to  fix  it,  I  do  not  distinctly  know. 

Phil  What  would  you  have  ?  Do  I  not  acknow^ledge  a  twofold 
state  of  things,  the  one  ectypal  or  natural,  the  other  archetypal 
and  eternal  ?  The  former  was  created  in  time ;  the  latter  existed 
from  everlasting  in  the  mind  of  God.     Is  not  this  agreeable  to 
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the  common  notions  of  divines?  or  is  any  more  than  this  neces- 
sary in  order  to  conceive  the  creation  ?  But  you  suspect  some 
peculiar  repugnancy,  though  you  know  not  where  it^  To 
take  away  all  possibUity  of  scruple  in  the  case,  do  but  consider 
this  one  point.  Either  you  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  creation 
on  any  hypothesis  whatsoever ;  and  if  so,  there  is  no  ground  for 
dislike  or  complaint  against  my  particular  opinion  on  that  score : 
or  you  are  able  to  conceive  it ;  and  if  so,  why  not  on  my  princi- 
ples, since  thereby  nothing  conceivable  is  taken  away  ?  l  ou  have 
all  along  been  allowed  the  full  scope  of  sense,  imagination,  and 
reason.  Whatever  therefore  you  could  before  apprehend,  either 
immediately  or  mediately  by  your  senses,  or  by  ratiocination  from 
your  senses;  whatever  you  could  perceive,  imagine,  or  understand, 
remains  still  with  you.  If  therefore  the  notion  you  have  of  the 
creation  by  other  principles  be  intelligible,  you  have  it  still  upon 
mine ;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  notion  at 
all ;  and  so  there  is  no  loss  of  it.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me 
very  plain,  that  the  supposition  of  matter,  that  is,  a  thing  per- 
fectly unknown  and  inconceivable,  cannot  serve  to  make  us  con- 
ceive any  thing.  And  I  hope,  it  need  not  be  proved  to  you,  that 
if  the  existence  of  matter  doth  not  make  the  creation  conceivable, 
the  creation's  being  without  it  inconceivable,  can  be  no  objection 
against  its  non-existence. 

HyL  I  confess,  Philonous,  you  have  almost  satisfied  me  in  this 
point  of  the  creation. 

PhiL  I  would  fain  know  why  you  are  not  quite  satisfied.  You 
tell  me  indeed  of  a  repugnancy  between  the  Mosaic  history  and 
immaterialism :  but  you  know  not  where  it  lies.  Is  this  reason- 
able, Hylas?  Gan  you  expect  I  should  solve  a  difficulty  without 
knowing  what  it  is?  But  to  pass  by  all  that,  would  not  a  man 
think  you  were  assured  there  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  materialists  and  the  mspired  writings  ? 

Hyl  And  so  I  am. 

PhiL  Ought  the  historical  part  of  scripture  to  be  understood 
in  a  plain,  obvious  sense,  or  in  a  sense  which  is  metaphysical  and 
out  of  the  way  ? 

Hyl  In  the  plain  sense,  doubtless. 

Phil  When  Moses  speaks  of  herbs,  earth,  water,  &c.,  as 
having  been  created  by  God ;  think  you  not  the  sensible  things, 
commonly  signified  by  those  words,  are  suggested  te  every  un- 
philosophical  reader  ? 

Hyl  I  cannot  help  thinking  so. 

Phil  And  are  not  all  ideas,  or  thin^  perceived  by  sense,  to 
be  denied  a  real  existence  by  the  doctrine  of  the  materialists  ? 

Hyl  This  I  have  already  acknowledged. 

Phil  The  creation  therefore,  according  to  them,  was  not  the 
creation  of  things  sensible,  which  have  only  a  relative  being,  but 
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of  certain  unknown  natures,  which  have  an  absolute  being, 
wherein  creation  might  terminate. 

Hyl  True. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  the  asserters  of  matter 
destroy  the  phiin  obvious  sense  of  Moees,  with  which  their  no- 
tions are  utterly  inconsistent ;  and  instead  of  it  obtrude  on  us  I 
know  not  what,  something  equally  imintelligible  to  themselyes 
and  me. 

Hyt  I  cannot  contradict  you. 

PhiL  Moses  tells  us  of  a  creation.  A  creation  of  what?  of 
unknown  quiddities,  of  occasions,  or  substratums?  No,  certiunly ; 
but  of  things  obvious  to  the  senses.  You  must  first  reconcile 
this  with  your  notions,  if  you  expect  I  should  be  reconciled  to 
them. 

HyL  I  see  you  can  assault  me  with  my  own  weapona 

PkiL  Then  as  to  absolute  existence  ;  was  there  ever  known  a 
more  jejune  notion  than  that?  Something  it  is,  so  abstracted 
and  unintelligible,  that  you  have  frankly  owned  you  could  not 
conceive  it,  much  less  explain  any  thing  by  it.  But  allowing 
matter  to  exist,  and  the  notion  of  absolute  existence  to  be  as 
clear  as  light,  yet  was  this  ever  known  to  make  the  creation 
more  credible  ?  Nay,  hath  it  not  furnished  the  atheists  and  in- 
fidels of  idl  ages  with  the  most  plausible  aigument  against  a 
<»reation  ?  That  a  corporeal  substance,  which  hath  an  absolute 
existence  without«the  minds  of  spirits,  should  be  produced  out 
of  nothing  by  the  mere  will  of  a  spirit^  hath  been  looked  upon 
as  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all  reason,  so  impossible  and  absurd, 
that,  not  only  the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  but  even 
divers  modem  and  Christian  philosophers,  have  thought  matter 
co-eternal  with  the  Deity.  Lay  these  things  together,  and  then 
judge  you  whether  iqjiterialism  disposes  men  to  believe  the  cre- 
ation of  things. 

HyL  I  own,  Philonous,  I  think  it  does  not.  ^This  of  the  crea^ 
Hon  is  the  last  objection  I  can  think  of;  and  I  must  needs  own 
it  hath  been  sufficiently  answered  as  well  as  the  rest  Nothing 
now  remains  to  be  overcome,  but  a  sort  of  unaccountable  back- 
wardness that  I  find  in  myself  toward  your  notions. 

PML  When  a  man  is  swayed,  he  knows  not  why,  to  que  side 
of  a  question,  can  this,  think  you,  be  any  thin^  else  but  the 
effect  of  prejudice,  which  never  fails  to  attend  md  and  rooted 
notions  ?  And  indeed  in  this  respect  I  cannot  deny  the  belief 
of  matter  to  have  very  much  the  advantage  over  the  contrary 
opinion,  with  men  of  a  learned  education. 

HyL  I  confess  it  seems  to  be  as  you  say. 

PhiL  As  a  balance  therefore  to  this  weight  of  prejudice^  let 
us  throw  into  the  scale  the  great  advantages  that  arise  from  the 
belief  of  immaterialism,  both  in  regard  to  religion  and  human 
learning.     The  being  of  a  God,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  soul. 
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those  great  articles  of  religion,  are  they  not  proved  with  the 
clearest  and  most  immediate  evidence  ?    When  I  say  the  being 
of  a  Gody  I  do  not  mean  an  obscure,  general  canse  of  things, 
whereof  we  have  no  conception,  but  iJod^  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word.     A  being  whose  spirituality,  onmi- 
presence,  providence,  omniscience,  infinite  power,  and  goodness, 
are  as  conspicuous  as  the  existence  of  sensible  things,  of  which 
(notwithstanding  the  fallacious  pretences  and  affected  scruples  of 
sceptics)  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  than  of  our  own  being. 
Then  with  relation  to  human  sciences ;  in  natural  philosophy, 
what  intricacies,  what  obscurities,  what  contradictions,  bath  the 
belief  of  matter  led  men  into  I     To  say  nothing  of  the  number- 
less disputes  about  its  extent,  continuity,  homogenity,  gravity, 
divisibility,  &c.,  do  they  not  pretend  to  explain  all  things  by 
bodies  operating  on  bodies,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  ? 
and  yet,  are  they  able  to  comprehend  now  any  one  body  should 
move  another?     Nay,  admitting  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  notion  of  an  mert  being  with  a  cause ;  or  in  conceiving 
how  an  accident  might  pass  from  one  body  to  another;  yet  by 
all  their  strained  thoughts  and  extravagant  suppositions,  have  they 
been  able  to  reach  the  mechanical  production  of  any  one  animal 
or  vegetable  body  ?     Can  they  account  by  the  laws  of  motion, 
for  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  or  colours,  or  for  the  regular  course  of 
things?     Have  they  accoimted  by  physical  principles  for  the 
aptitude  and  contrivance,  even  of  the  most  inconsiderable  parts 
of  the  universe  ?    But  laying  aside  matter  and  corporeal  causes, 
and  admitting  only  the  efficiency  of  aa  all-perfect  mind,  are  not 
all  the  effects  of  nature  easy  and  intelligible  ?     If  the  phenomena 
are  nothing  else  but  ideas ;  God  is  a  spirit,  but  matter  an  unin- 
telUgent,  uuperceiyinglbeing.     If  they  demonstrate  an  unlimited 
power  in  their  cause ;   God  is  active  and  ojpnipotent,  but  matter 
afirincrt  mass.     If  the  order,  regularitv,  and  usefulness  of  them 
can  never  be  sufficiently  admired;    God  is  infinitely  wise  and 

Provident,  but  matter  destitute  of  all  contrivance  and  design, 
^hese  surely  are  m?eat  advantages  in  physics.  Not  to  mention 
that  the  apprehension  of  a  distant  Deity  naturally  disposes  men 
to  a  negligence  in  Iheir  moral  actions,  wnich  they  would  be  more 
cautious  of  in  case  they  thought  him  immediately  present,  and 
acting  on  their  minds  without  the  interposition  of  matter,  or  un- 
thinking second  causes.  Then  in  metaphysics ;  what  difficulties 
concerning  entity  in  abstract,  substantial  forms,  hylarchic  prin- 
ciples, plastic  natures,  substance  and  accident,  principle  of  mdi- 
viduation,  possibility  of  matter's  thinking,  ori^n  of  ideas,  the 
manner  how  two  independent  substances,  so  widely  different  as 
spirit  and  mattery  should  mutually  operate  on  each  other  I  what 
difficulties,  I  say,  and  endless  disquisitions  concerning  these  and 
innumerable  other  the  like  points,  do  we  escape  by  supposing 
only  spirits  and  ideas  ?    Even  the  mathematics  themselves,  if  we 
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take  away  the  absolute  existence  of  extended  things,  become 
much  more  clear  and  easy;  the  most  shocking  paradoxes  and 
intricate  speculations  in  those  sciences,  depending  on  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  finite  extension,  which  depends  on  that  supposition. 
But  what  need  is  there  to  insist  on  the  particular  sciences? 
Is  not  that  opposition  to  all  science  whatsoever,  that  frenzy  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  sceptics,  built  on  the  same  foundation  ? 
Or  can  you  produce  so  much  as  one  ailment  against  the  reality 
of  corporeal  things,  or  in  behalf  of  that  avowed  utter  ignorance 
of  their  natures,  which  doth  not  suppose  their  reality  to  consist 
in  an  external  absolute  existence  ?  Upon  this  supposition  indeed, 
the  objections  from  the  change  of  colours  in  a  pigeon's  neck,  or 
the  appearances  of  a  broken  oar  in  the  water,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  weight.  But  those  and  the  like  objections  vanish,  if  we 
do  not  maintain  the  being  of  absolute  external  originals,  but 
place  the  reality  of  things  m  ideas,  fleeting  indeed,  and  change- 
able; however  not  changed  at  random,  but  according  to  the 
fixed  order  of  nature.  For  herein  consists  that  constancy  and 
truth  of  things,  which  secures  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  distin- 
guishes that  which  is  real  from  the  irregular  visions  of  the  fancy. 

HyL  I  a^ee  to  all  you  have  now  said,  and  must  6wn  that  no- 
thing can  mcline  me  to  embrace  your  opinion,  more  than  the 
advantages  I  see  it  is  attended  witli.  I  am  by  nature  lazy,  and 
this  would  be  a  mighty  abridgment  in  knowledge.  What 
doubts,  what  hypotheses,  what  labyrinths  of  amusement,  what 
fields  of  diq)utation,  what  an  ocean  of  false  learning,  may  be 
avoided  by  that  single  notion  of  immaterialism  I 

PML  After  all,  is  there  any  thing  further  remaining  to  be 
done?  You  may  remember  you  promised  to  embrace  that 
opinion  which  upon  examination  should  appear  most  agreeable 
to  common  sense,  and  remote  from  scepticism.  This,  by  your 
own  confession,  is  that  which  denies  matter,  or  the  absolute 
existence  of  corporeal  things.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  same  notion 
has  been  proved  several  wavs,  viewed  in  different  lights,  pursued 
in  its  consequences,  and  all  objections  against  it  cleared.  Can 
there  be  a  greater  evidence  of  its  truth  ?  or  is  it  possible  it  should 
have  all  the  marks  of  a  true  opinion,  and  yet  be  false  ? 

HyL  I  own  myself  entirely  satisfied  for  the  present  in  all 
respects.  But  what  security  can  I  have  that  I  shall  still  continue 
the  same  full  assent  to  your  opinion,  and  that  no  unthought-of 
objection  or  difiiculty  will  occur  hereafter? 

PhiL  Pray,  Hylas,  do  you  in  other  cases,  when  a  point  is  once 
evidently  proved,  withhold  your  assent  on  account  of  objections  or 
difficulties  it  may  be  liable  to  ?  Are  the  difficulties  that  attend  the 
doctrine  of  incommensurable  quantities,  of  the  angle  of  contact, 
of  the  asymptotes  to  curves,  or  the  like,  sufficient  to  make  you 
hold  out  against  mathematical  demonstration  ?    Or  will  you  dis- 
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believe  the  providence  of  God,  because  there  may  be  some 
particular  things  which  you  know  not  how  to  reooncile  with  it? 
If  there  are  difficulties  attending  immaterialism,  there  are  at  the 
same  time  direct  and  evident  proofs  for  it.  But  for  the  existence 
of  matter  there  is  not  one  proof,  and  far  more  numerous  and 
insurmountable  objections  lie  against  it  But  where  are  those 
mighty  difficulties  you  insist  on  ?  Alas  I  you  know  not  where 
or  wluit  they  are;  something  which  may  possibly  occur  here- 
after. If  this  be  a  sufficient  pretence  for  withholding  your  full 
assent,  you  should  never  yield  it  to  any  proposition,  how  free 
soever  nrom  exceptions,  how  clearly  and  solidly  soever  demon- 
strated. 

HyL  You  have  satisfied  me,  Philonous. 

JPiuL  But  to  arm  you  against  all  future  objections,  do  but  con- 
sider, that  which  bears  equally  hard  on  two  contradictory  opinions, 
can  be  a  proof  against  neither.  Whenever  therefore  any  diffi- 
culty occurs,  try  if  you  can  find  a  solution  for  it  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  materudisU.  Be  not  deceived  by  words ;  but  sound 
your  own  thoughts.  And  in  case  you  cannot  conceive  it  easier 
by  the  help  of  materialism,  it  is  plain  it  can  be  no  objection 
against  vmmateriaKsm.  Had  you  proceeded  all  along  by  this  rule, 
you  would  probably  have 'spared  yourself  abundance  of  trouble 
ui  objecting ;  since  of  all  your  difficulties  I  challenge  you  to 
show  one  that  is  explained  by  matter ;  nay,  which  is  not  more 
unintelligible  with,  than  without  that 'supposition,  and  conse- 
quently makes  rather  against  than  for  it.  You  should  consider 
in  each*  particular,  whether  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  .non- 
existence  of  matter.  If  it  doth  not,  you  might  as  well  argue  from 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension  against  the  divine  prescience, 
as  from  such  a  difficulty  against  immaterialism.  And  yet  upon 
recollection  I  believe  you  will  find  this  to  have  been  often,  if  not 
always  the  case.  You  should  likewise  take  heed  not  to  argue  on 
a  petitio  principiL  One  is  apt  to  say,  the  unknown  substances 
ought  to  be  esteemed  real  thmgs,  rather  than  the  ideas  in  our 
minds :  and  who  can  tell  but  the  unthinking  external  substance 
may  concur  as  a  cause  or  instrument  in  t£e  production  of  our 
ideas  ?  But  is  not  this  proceeding  on  a  supposition  that  there 
are  such  external  substances  ?  And  to  suppose  this,  is  it  not 
bagging  the  question  ?  But  above  all  things  you  should  beware 
of  imposing  on  yourself  by  that  vulgar  sophism,  which  is  called 
ignaratio  ehncki  You  talked  often  as  if  you  thought  I  main- 
tained the  non-existence  of  sensible  things :  whereas  in  truth  no 
one  can  be  more  thoroughly  assured  of  their  existence  than  I  am, 
and  it  is  you  who  doubt ;  I  should  have  said,  positively  deny  itl 
Every  thing  that  is  seen,  felt,  heard,  or  any  way  perceived  by 
the  senses,  is,  on  the  principles  I  embrace,  a  real  being,  but  not 
on  yours.  Remember  the  matter  you  contend  for  is  an  unknown 
somewhat  (if  indeed  it  may  be  termed  somewhat ),  which  is  quite 
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stripped  of  all  sensible  qualities^  and  can  neither  be  perceived  b^ 
sense^  nor  apprehended  by  the  mind.  Bemember^  1  say^  that  it 
is  not  any  object  which  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  blue  or  white, 
round  or  square,  &c.  For  all  these  things  I  affirm  do  exist. 
Though  indeed  I  deny  they  have  an v  existence  distinct  from  being 
perceived ;  or  that  they  exist  out  of  all  minds  whatsoever.  Think 
on  these  points;  let  them  be  attentively  considered  and  still  kept 
in  view.  Otherwise  you  will  not  comprehend  the  state  of  the 
question ;  without  which  your  objections  will  always  be  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  instead  of  mine,  may  possibly  be  directed  (as 
more  than  once  they  have  been)  against  your  own  notions. 

HyL  I  must  needs  own,  Plulonous,  nothing  seems  to  have  kept\ 
me  nrom  agreeing  with  you  more  than  this  same  mistaking  the  \ 
questioTL     In  denying  matter,  at  first  glimpse  I  am  tempted  to  , 
imagine  you  deny  the  things  we  see  and  feel ;  but  upon  reflection 
find  there  is  no  ground  for  it.     What  think  you  therefore  of 
retaining  the  name  mattery  and  applying  it  to  sensible  things? 
This  may  be  done  without  any  clumge  in  your  sentiments :  and 
believe  me  it  would  be  a  means  of  reconciling  them  to  some  per* 
sons,  who  may  be  more  shocked  at  an  innovation  in  words  than 
in  opinion. 

PhiL  With  all  my  heart:  retain  the  word  mattery  and  apply  it 
to  the  objects  of  sense,  if  you  please,  provided  you  do  not  attri- 
bute to  them  any  subsistence  distinct  from  their  being  perceived. 
I  shall  never  quarrel  with  you  for  an  expression.  Mattery  or 
material  substancey  are  terms  introduced  by  philosophers ;  and  as 
used  by  them,  imply  a  sort  of  independency,  or  a  subsistence 
distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a  mmd :  but  are  never  used  by 
common  people ;  or  if  ever,  it  is  to  signify  the  immediate  objects 
of  sense.  One  would  think  therefore,  so  long  as  the  names  of 
all  particular  things,  with  the  terms  sermbky  substancey  body,  itaffy 
ana  the  like,  are  retained,  the  word  matter  should  be  never  missed 
in  common  talk.  And  in  philosophical  discourses  it  seems  the 
best  way  to  leave  it  quite  out ;  since  there  is  not  perhaps  any 
one  thing  that  hath  more  favoured  and  strengthened  the  depraved 
bent  of  the  mind  toward  atheismy  than  the  use  of  that  general 
confused  term. 

Hyh  Well  but,  Philonous,  since  I  am  content  to  give  up  the 
notion  of  an  unthinking  substance  exterior  to  the  mind,  I  J:hink 
you  ought  not  to  deny  me  the  privilege  of  using  the  word  matter 
as  I  please,  and  annexing  it  to  a  collection  of  sensible  qualities 
subsisting  only  in  the  mmd.  I  freely  own  there  is  no  other  sub- 
stance in  a  strict  sense,  than  spirit.  But  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  term  mattery  that  I  know  not  how  to  part  with 
it.  To  say,  there  is  no  matter  in  the  world,  is  still  shocking  to 
me.  Whereas  to  say,  there  is  no  mattery  if  by  that  term  be 
meant  an  unthinking  substance  existing  without  the  mind ;  but  if 
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by  matter  is  meant  some  sensible  things  whose  existence  consists  in 
being  perceived,  then  there  is  matter :  this  distinction  gives  it  quite 
another  turn :  and  men  will  come  into  your  notions  with  small 
difficulty,  when  they  are  proposed  in  that  manner.  For  after  all, 
the  controversy  about  matter,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies 
altogether  between  you  and  the  philosophers,  wnose  principles,  I 
acknowledgfB,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agreeable  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  holy  scripture,  as  yours.  There 
is  nothing  we  either  desire  or  shun,  but  as  it  makes,  or  is  appre- 
hended to  make  some  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery,  ^ut 
what  hath  happiness  or  misery,  ioy  or  grief,  pleasure  or  pain,  to 
do  with  absolute  existence,  or  with  unknown  entities,  abstracted 
from  all  relation  to  us  ?  It  is  evident,  things  regard  us  only  as 
they 'are  pleasing  or  displeasing:  and  they  can  please  or  dis- 
please only  so  far  forth  as  thev  perceived.  Further  therefore  we 
are  not  concerned ;  and  thus  far  you  leave  things  as  you  found 
them.  Yet  still  there  is  something  new  in  this  doctrine.  It  is 
plain,  I  do  not  now  think  with  the  philosophers,  nor  yet  alto- 
gether with  the  vulgar.  I  would  know  how  the  case  stands  in 
that  respect :  precisely,  what  you  have  added  to,  or  altered  in  my 
former  notions. 

PfdL  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up  of  new  notions.  My 
endeavours  tend  only  to  unite  and  place  in  a  clearer  light  that 
truth,  w^hich  was  before  shared  between  the  vulgar  and  the 
philosophers :  the  former  being  of  opinion,  that  those  thxrtgs  they 
immediately  perceive  are  the  real  things:  and  the  latter,  that  the 
thijigs  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  tohzch  exist  only  in  the  mind, 
Which  two  notions  put  together,  do  in  effect  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  what  I  advance. 

HyL  I  have  been  a  long  time  distrusting  my  senses;  me- 
thought  I  saw  things  by  a  dim  light,  and  through  false  glasses. 
Now  the  glasses  are  removed,  and  a  new  light  breaks  in  upon  my 
understanding.  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  I  see  things  m  their 
native  forms;  and  am  no  longer  in  pain  about  their  unknown 
natures  or  absolute  existence.  This  is  the  state  I  find  myself  in 
at  present :  though  indeed  the  course  that  brought  me  to  it  I  do 
not  yet  thoroughly  comprehend.  You  set  out  upon  the  same 
principles  that  Academics,  Cartesians,  and  the  like  sects,  usually 
do ;  and  for  a  long  time  it  looked  as  if  you  were  advancing  their 
philosophical  scepticism;  but  in  the  end  your  conclusions  are 
directly  opposite  to  theirs. 

PhiL  You  see,  Hylas,  the  water  of  yonder  fountain,  how  it  is 
forced  upwards,  in  a  round  column,  to  a  certiun  height ;  at  which 
it  breaks  and  falls  back  into  the  bason  from  whence  it  rose :  its 
ascent,  as  well  as  descent,  proceeding  from  the  same  uniform  law 
or  principle  of  gravitation.  Just  so,  the  same  principles  which  at 
first  view  lead  to  scepticism,  pursued  to  a  certain  pointy  bring 
men  back  to  common  sense. 
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TO   TBE   RIGHT  HONOURABLK 

Sm   JOHN   PERCIVALE,    Babt., 

ONB  OF    HBR  MAJBRT's  HOei  H0N0U1UBLB  PmXYT  OOUMCIL   111  THE  KIKGDOIk 

OF   UBLAND. 

Sir, 

I  GOULD  not,  without  doiBg  yiolence  to  myself,  forbear  upon  this 
occasion  to  giye  some  public  testimony  of  the  great  and  well-grounded 
esteem  I  hare  conceiyed  for  you,  eyer  since  I  had  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  your  acquaintance.  The  outward  advantages  of  fortune,  and 
the  eiurly  honours  with  which  you  are  adorned,  together  with  the  repu- 
tation you  are  known  to  have,  amongst  the  best  and  most  considerable 
men,  may  well  imprint  yeneration  and  esteem  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  behold  you  from  a  distance.  But  these  are  not  the  chief  motives 
that  inspire  me  with  the  respect  I  bear  you.  A  nearer  approach  has 
given  me  the  view  of  something  in  your  person,  infinitely  beyond  the 
external  ornaments  of  honour  and  estate.  I  mean,  an  intrinsic  stock  of 
virtue  and  good  sense,  a  true  concern  for  religion,  and  disinterested  loye 
of  your  country.  Add  to  these  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  best 
and  most  useful  parts  of  knowledge ;  together  with  (what  in  my  mind 
is  a  perfection  oi  the  first  rank)  a  surpassing  goodness  of  nature.  All 
whicn  I  haye  collected,  not  firom  the  uncertain  reports  of  fame,  but 
from  my  own  experience.  Within  these  few  months,  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  known  unto  you,  the  many  delightful  hours  I  have  passed 
in  your  agreeable  and  improving  conversation,  have  a£forded  me  the 
opportunity  of  discovering  m  you  many  excellent  qualities,  which  at  once 
fill  me  vrith  admiration  and  esteem.  Iliat  one  at  those  years,  and  in  those 
drcumstanoes  of  wealth  and  greatness,  should  continue  proof  against 
the  charms  of  luxury,  and  those  criminal  pleasures,  so  fashionable  and 
predominant  in  the  age  we  live  in.  That  he  should  preserve  a  sweet 
and  modest  behaviour,  free  from  that  insolent  and  assuming  air,  so  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  are  placed  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  men.  That 
he  should  manage  a  great  fortune  with  that  prudence  and  inspection, 
and  at  the  same  time  expend  it  with  that  generosity  and  nobleness  of 
mind,  as  to  show  himself  equally  remote  from  a  sordid  parsimony,  and 
a  lavish,  inconsiderate  profusion  of  the  good  things  he  is  entrusted  with. 
This,  surely,  were  admirable  and  praiseworthy.  But  that  he  should 
moreover,  by  an  impartial  exercise  of  his  reason,  and  constant  perusal  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  endeavour  to  attain  a  right  notion  of  the  principles 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  That  he  should  with  the  concern  of  a 
true  patriot  have  the  interest  of  the  public  at  heart,  and  omit  no  means 
of  informing  himself  what  may  be  prejudicial  or  advantageous  to  his 
country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one,  and  promote  the  other.  In  fine, 
that  by  a  constant  application  to  the  most  seyere  and  useful  studies,  by 
a  strict  observation  of  the  rules  of  honour  and  virtue,  by  frequent  and 
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serious  reflections  on  the  mistaken  measures  of  the  world,  and  the  true 
end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  he  should  in  all  respects  qualify  himself 
hravelj  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  hefore  him,  to  deserve  the  character  of 
great  and  good  in  this  life,  and  he  ever  happy  hereafter.  This  were 
amazing,  and  almost  incredible.  Yet  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  Sir, 
might  I  justly  say  of  you ;  did  either  your  modesty  permit,  or  your  cha- 
racter stand  in  need  of  it.  I  know  it  might  deserredly  be  thought  a 
yanity  in  me,  to  imagine  that  any  thing  coming  from  so  obscure  a  nand 
as  mine,  could  add  a  lustre  to  your  reputation.  But  I  am  withal  sensi- 
ble how  far  I  advance  the  interest  of  my  own,  by  laying  hold  on  this 
opportunity  to  make  it  known  that  I  am  admitted  into  some  decree  of 
intimacy  with  a  person  of  your  exquisite  judgment.  And  with  that 
view,  I  have  ventured  to  make  you  an  address  of  this  nature,  which 
the  goodness  I  haye  eyer  experienced  in  you  inclines  me  to  hope,  will 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception  at  your  hands.  Though  I  must  own, 
I  have  your  pardon  to  ask,  for  touching  on  what  may,  possibly,  be  of- 
fensive to  a  yirtue  you  are  possessed  of  m  a  very  distinguishing  degree. 
Excuse  me.  Sir,  if  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  mention  the  name  or  Sir 
John  Percivale  without  paying  some  tribute  to  that  extraordinary  and 
surprising  merit,  whereof  I  have  so  lively  and  affecting  an  idea,  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  exposed  in  too  full  a  light  for  the  imitation 
of  others.  Of  late,  I  have  been  agreeably  employed  in  considering  the 
most  noble,  pleasant,  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  senses.  The  fruit  of 
that  (labour  shall  I  call  it  or)  diversion  is  what  I  now  present  you  with, 
in  hopes  it  may  give  some  entertainment  to  one  who,  in  the  midst  of 
business  and  vulgar  enjoyments,  preserves  a  relish  for  the  more  refined 

Pleasures  of  thought  and  reflection.  My  thoughts  concerning  vision 
ave  led  me  into  some  notions,  so  far  out  of  the  common  roao,  that  it 
had  been  improper  to  address  them  to  one  of  a  narrow  and  contracted 
genius.  But  you.  Sir,  being  master  of  a  larse  and  free  imderstanding, 
raised  above  the  power  of  those  prejudices  that  enslave  the  &r  greater 
part  of  mankind,  may  deservedly  be  thought  a  proper  patron  for  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind.  Add  to  this,  that  you  are  no  less  disposed  to 
forgive,  than  qualified  to  discern,  whateyer  faults  may  occur  in  it  Nor 
do  I  think  you  defective  in  any  one  point  necessary  to  form  an  exact 
judgment  on  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  things,  so  much  as  in  a  just 
confidence  of  your  own  abilities.  And  in  this  one  instance,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  you  show  a  manifest  weakness  of  judgment.  With  rela- 
tion to  the  following  essay,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
laying  a  trifle  of  that  nature  in  your  way,  at  a  time  when  you  are 
engaged  in  the  important  aflairs  of  the  nation,  and  desire  you  to  think, 
that  I  am  with  all  sincerity  and  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  servant, 
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AN  ESSAY 


TOWARDS 


A  NEW  THEORY  OF  VISION. 


L  My  design  IB  to  show  the  maimer  wherein  we  perceive  by 
sight,  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  situation  of  objects.  Also  to 
consider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
touch,  and  whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  senses. 
In  treating  of  all  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  writers  of  optics 
have  proceeded  on  wrong  principles. 

II.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  aU,  that  distance  of  itself,  and 
immediately,  cannot  be  seen.  For  distance  being  a  line  directed 
end-wise  to  the  eye,  it  projects  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the 
eye.  Which  point  remains  invariably  the  same,  whether  the  dis- 
tance be  longer  or  shorter. 

III.  I  find  it  also  acknowledged,  that  the  estimate  we  make 
of  the  distance  of  objects  considerably  remote,  is  rather  an  act  of 
judgment  grounded  on  experience  wan  of  sense.  For  example, 
when  I  perceive  a  great  number  of  intermediate  objects^  such  as 
houses,  fields,  rivers,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to 
take  up  a  considerable  space ;  I  thence  form  a  judgment  or  con- 
clusion, that  the  object  I  see  beyond  them  is  at  a  great  distance. 
Again,  when  an  o^ect  appears  faint  and  small,  which,  at  a  near 
distance;  I  have  experienced  to  make  a  vigorous  and  large 
appearance ;  I  instantly  conclude  it  to  be  far  on.  And  this,  it  is 
evident,  is  the  result  of  experience ;  without  which,  from  the 
faintness  and  littleness,  I  should  not  have  inferred  any  thing 
concerning  the  distance  of  objects. 

lY.  But  when  an  object  is  placed  at  so  near  a  distance,  as  that 
the  interval  between  the  eyes  bears  any  senrable  proportion  to  it, 
it  is  the  received  opinion  that  the  two  optic  axes  (the  fancy  that 
we  see  only  with  one  eye  at  once  being  exploded)  concumng  at 
the  objecty  do  there  make  an  on^fe,  by  means  of  which,  accoraing 
as  it  is  greater  or  lesser,  the  cbject  is  perceived  to  be  nearer  or 
further  off 

y.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing  manner  of  estimating 
dbtance,  there  is  this  remarkable  di&rence.  That  whereas 
there  was  no  apparent,  necessary  connexion  between  small  dis- 
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tance  and  a  large  and  strong  appearance,  or  between  great  db- 
tanee,  and  a  httle  and  faint  appearance.  Yet  there  appears  a 
very  necessary  connexion  between  an  obtuse  angle  and  near  dis- 
tance,  and  an  acute  angle  and  further  distance.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  depend  upon  experience,  but  may  be  evidently  known 
by  any  one  before  he  had  experienced  it,  that  the  nearer  the 
concurrence  of  the  optic  axesy  the  greater  the  angUy  and  the 
remoter  their  concurrence  is,  the  lesser  will  be  the  angle  compre- 
hended by  theoL 

YL  There  is  another  way,  mentioned  by  the  optic  writers, 
whereby  they  will  have  us  judge  of  those  distances,  in  respect  of 
which,  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  hath  any  sensible  bimess.  And 
that  is  the  greater  or  lesser  divergency  of  the  rays,  which,  issuing 
from  the  visible  point,  do  fall  on  tne  pupU:  that  point  being 
judged  nearest,  which  is  seen  by  most  diverging  rays ;  and  that 
remoter,  which  is  seen  by  less  diverging  rays.  And  so  on,  the 
apparent  distance  still  increasing,  as  the  divei^ncy  of  the  rays 
decreases,  till  at  length  it  becomes  infinite,  when  the  rays  tluit 
fall  on  the  pupil  are  to  sense  parallel  And  after  this  manner  it 
is  said  we  perceive  distances  when  we  look  only  with  one  eye. 

VIL  In  this  case  also,  it  is  plain  we  are  not  beholding  to  ex 
perience :  it  being  a  certain,  necessarr  truth,  that  the  nearer  the 
direct  rays  falling  on  the  eye  approach  to  a  paraUeUsmy  the  fur- 
ther off  is  the  point  of  their  intersection,  or  the  visible  point 
from  whence  they  flow. 

VIII.  I  have  here  set  down  the  common,  current  accounts 
that  are  given  of  our  perceiving  near  distances  by  sight,  which, 
though  they  are  unquestionably  received  for  true  by  mathema- 
ticians,  and  accordingly  made  use  of  by  them  in  determining  the 
apparent  places  of  obfects,  do,  nevertheless,  seem  to  me  very 
unsatisfactory  :  and  that  for  these  following  reasons : — 

IX.  First,  It  is  evident  that  when  the  mind  perceives  any 
idecLy  not  immediately  and  of  itself^*  it  must  be  by  the  means  of 
some  other  idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  passions  which  are  in 
the  mind  of  another,  are  of  themselves  to  me  invisible.  I  may 
nevertheless  perceive  them  by  sight,  though  not  inmiediately, 

et  by  means  of  the  colours  they  produce  in  the  countenance. 
e  do  often  see  shame  or  fear  in  the  looks  of  a  man,  by  perceiv- 
ingthc  changes  of  his  countenance  to  red  or  pale. 

jL  Moreover  it  is  evident,  that  no  idea  which  is  not  itself 

fei*ccived,  can  be  to  me  the  means  of  perceiving  any  other  idea, 
f  I  do  not  perceive  the  redness  or  paleness  of  a  man's  face 
themselves,  it  is  impossible  I  should  perceive  by  them  the 
passions  which  are  in  his  mind. 

XL  Now  from  Sect,  ii.,  it  is  plain  that  distance  is  in  its  own 
nature  imperoeivable,  and  yet  it  is  perceived  by  sight  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  it  be  brought  into  view  by  means  of  some 
other  iika  that  is  itself  immediately  perceived  in  the  act  of  vision. 
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XII.  But  those  Unes  and  anglesy  by  meaiiB  whereof  mathema- 
ticians pretend  to  explain  the  perception  of  distance,  are  them- 
selves not  at  all  perceived,  nor  are  they,  in  truth,  ever  thought  of 
by  those  unskilful  in  optics.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  experience, 
whether,  upon  sight  of  an  obfect,  he  compute  its  distance  by  the 
bigness  of  the  angle  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  optic  axes  f 
Or  whether  he  ever  think  of  the  greater  or  lesser  divergency  of 
the  rays,  which  arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil  f  Nay, 
whether  it  be  not  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  perceive  by 
sense  the  various  angles  wherewith  the  rays,  according  to  their 
greater  or  lesser  divergence,  do  fall  on  his  eye.  Every  one  is  \ 
himself  the  best  judge  of  what  he  perceives,  and  what  not.  In  ' 
vain  shall  all  the  mathemajHcians  in  the  world  tell  me,  that  I  per-  ; 
ceive  certain  Unes  and  angles  which  introduce  into  my  mind  the 
various  ideas  of  distance  ;  so  long  as  I  myself  am  conscious  of  no 
such  thing. 

XIIL  Since,  therefore,  those  angles  and  Unes  are  not  them- 
selves perceived  by  sight,  it  follows  from  Sect,  x.,  that  the  mind 
does  not  by  them  judge  of  the  distance  of  objects. 

XIV.  Secondly,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  yet  fur- 
ther evident  to  any  one  that  considers  those  Unes  and  angles  have 
no  real  existence  in  nature,  being  only  an  hypothesis  framed  by 
mathematicians^  and  by  them  introduced  into  optics,  that  they 
mi^t  treat  of  that  science  in  a  geometrical  way. 

A^y.  The  third  and  last  reason  I  shall  give  for  my  rejecting 
that  doctrine  is,  that  though  we  should  grant  the  real  existence 
of  those  optic  angles,  &c.,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  the  mind 
to  perceive  them ;  yet  these  principles  would  not  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  phenomena  of  distance.  As  shall  be  shown 
hereafter. 

XYL  Now,  it  being  already  shown  that  distance  is  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  the  mediation  of  some  other  idea  which  is  itself 
perceived  in  tne  act  of  ^seeing.  It  remains  that  we  inquire  what 
id^u  or  sensations  there  be  that  attend  vision,  unto  which  we  may 
suppose  the  ideas  of  distance  are  connected,  and  by  which  the^jr 
are  introduced  into  the  mind.  And  first,  it  is  certain  by  expen- 
ence,  that  when  we  look  at  a  near  object  with  both  eyes,  accord- 
ing as  it  approaches  or  recediss  from  us,  we  alter  the  disposition 
of  our  eyes,  by  lessening  or  widening  the  interval  between  the 
pupils.  This  disposition  or  turn  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  a 
sensation,  which  seems  to  me,  to  be  that  which  in  this  case  brings 
the  idea  of  greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  mind. 

XYII.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural  or  necessary  connexion 
between  the  sensation  we  perceive  by  the  turn  of  the  eyes,  and 
greater  or  lesser  distance.  But  because  the  mind  has  by  constant 
experience  found  the  different  sensations  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  the  eyes,  to  be  attended  each  with  a  different 
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degree  of  distanoe  in  the  object:  there  has  grown  an  habitual 
or  customary  connexion,  between  those  two  sorts  of  ideas.  So 
that  the  mind  no  sooner  perceives  the  sensation  arising  from  the 
different  turn  it  gives  the  eyes,  in  order  to  bring  the/mpt&  nearer 
or  fiirther  asunder,  but  it  withal  perceives  the  different  idea  of 
distance  which  was  wont  to  be  connected  with  that  sensation. 
Just  as  upon  hearing  a  certain  sound,  the  idea  is  immediately 
su^ested  to  the  understanding,  which  custom  had  united  with  it. 

IvYIIL  Nor  do  I  see,  how  I  can  easily  be  mistaken  in  this 
matter.  I  know  evidently  that  distance  is  not  perceived  of  itself. 
That  by  consequence,  it  must  be  perceived  by  means  of  some 
other  idea  which  is  immediately  perceived,  and  varies  with  the 
different  degrees  of  distance.  I  know  also  that  the  sensation 
arising  from  the  turn  of  the  eyes  is  of  itself  immediately  per- 
ceived, and  various  degrees  thereof  are  connected  with  different 
distances :  which  never  fail  to  accompany  them  into  my  mind, 
when  I  view  an  olgect  distinctly  with  both  eyes,  whose  distance  is 
so  small,  that  in  respect  of  it  the  interval  between  the  eyes  has 
any  considerable  magnitude. 

XIX.  I  know  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  by  altering  the 
disposition  of  the  eyes,  the  mind  perceives  whether  the  angle  of 
-the  optic  axes  is  made  greater  or  lesser.  And  that  accordingly 
by  a  kind  of  natural  geometry j  it  judges  the  point  of  their  inter- 
section to  be  nearer,  or  further  off  But  that  this  is  not  true,  I 
am  convinced  by  my  own  experience.  Since  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  make  any  such  use  of  the  perception  I  have  by  the  turn 
of  my  eyes.  And  for  me  to  make  those  judgments,  and  draw 
those  conclusions  from  it,  without  knowing  that  I  do  so,  seems 
altogether  incomprehensible. 

XX  From  all  which  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  judgment  we 
make  of  the  distance  of  an  object^  viewed  with  both  eyes,  is  en- 
tirely the  result  of  experience.  If  we  had  not  constantly  found 
certain  sensations  arising  from  the  variou^disposition  of  the  eyes, 
attended  mth  certain  degrees  of  distance,  we  should  never  make 
those  sudden  judgments  from  them,  concerning  the  distance  of 
objects  \  no  more  than  we  would  pretend  to  judge  of  a  man's 
thoughts,  by  his  pronouncing  words  we  had  never  heard  before. 

X3Q.  Secondly,  an  oiject  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupU  bears  a  considerable  pro- 
portion, being  made  to  approach,  is  seen  more  confusedly.  And 
the  nearer  it  is  brought,  tne  more  confused  appearance  it  makes. 
And  this  being  found  constantly  to  be  so,  there  arises  in  the 
mind  an  habitual  connexion  between  the  several  degrees  of  con- 
fusion and  distance.  The  greater  confusion  still  implying  the 
lesser  distance,  and  the  lesser  confusion,  the  greater  distance  of 
the  object. 

Xa^II.  This  confused  appearance  of  the  object^  doth  therefore 
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seem  to  me  to  be  the  medium^  whereby  the  mind  judges  of  dis- 
tance in  those  cases,  wherein  the  most  approved  writers  of  optics 
will  have  it  judge,  by  the  different'  divergency  with  which  the 
rays  flowing  from  the  radiating  point  fall  on  the  ptqriL  No  man, 
I  believe,  wiU  pretend  to  see  or  feel  those  imaginary  angles,  lliat 
the  rays  are  supposed  to  form  according  to  their  various  inclina- 
tions on  his  eye.  But  he  cannot  choose  seeing  whether  the  <»&- 
ject  aiq)ear  more  or  less  confused.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest 
consequence  from  what  has  been  demonstrated,  that  instead  of 
the  greater  or  less  divergency  of  the  rays,  the  mind  makes  use 
of  the  greater  or  lesser  confusedness  oi  the  appearance,  thereby 
to  determine  the  apparent  place  of  an  i^ect 

XXIII.  Nor  dotn  it  avail  to  say,  there  is  not  any  necessary 
connexion  between  confused  visioriy  and  distance,  great  or  small. 
For  I  ask  any  man,  what  necessary  connexion  he  sees  between 
the  redness  of  a  blush  and  shame  ?  and  yet  no  sooner  shall  he 
behold  that  colour  to  arise  in  the  face  of  another,  but  it  brings 
into  his  mind  the  idea  of  that  pasadon  which  has  been  <>bserved  to 
accompany  it 

XXI V.  What  seems  to  have  misled  the  writers  of  optics  in 
this  matter  is,  that  they  imagine  men  judge  of  distance,  as  they 
do  of  a  conclusion  in  mathematics :  betwixt  which  and  the  pre- 
mises, it  is  indeed  absolutely  requisite  there  be  an  apparent, 
necessary  connexion.  But  it  is  far  otherwise,  in  the  sudden 
judgments  men  make  of  distance.  .We  are  not  to  think  that 
brutes  and  children,  or  even  grown  reasonable  men,  whenever 
they  {)erceive  an  object  to  approach,  or  depart  from  them,  do  it  by 
virtue  of  geometry  and  demanstratioTL 

XXy.  That  one  idea  may  suggest  another  to  the  mind,  it  will 
suffice  that  they  have  been  observed  to  go  together :  without  any 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  their  coexistence,  or  without 
so  much  as  knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  to  coexist. 
Of  this  there  are  innumerable  instances,  of  which  no  one  can  be 
Ignorant. 

XXVL  Thus  greater  confusion  having  been  constantly  at- 
tended with  nearer  distance,  no  sooner  is  the  former  idea  perceived, 
but  it  suggests  the  latter  to  our  thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  that  the  further  off  an  object  were 
placed,  the  more  confused  it  should  appear;  it  is  certain,  the 
very  same  perception  that  now  makes  us  think  an  object  ap- 
proaches, would  then  have  made  us  to  imagine  it  went  iiirther  off. 
That  perception,  abstracting  from  ctistam  and  experience^  being 
equally  fitted  to  produce  the  idea  of  great  distance,  or  small  dis- 
tance, or  no  distance  at  alL 

*XXyiL  Thirdly,  an  object  being  placed  at  the  distance  above 
specified,  and  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  we  may  nevertheless 
prevent,  at  least  for  some  time,  the  appearance's  growing  more 
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confused,  by  straining  the  eye.  In  which  case,  thait  sensatioH 
supplies  the  place  of  confused  vision^  in  aiding  the  mind  to  judge 
of  the  distance  of  the  object  It  bein^  esteemed  so  much  the 
nearer,  by  how  much  the  effort,  or  straining  of  the  eye  in  order 
to  distinct  vision^  is  greater. 

XXYIIL  I  have  here  set  down  those  sensations  or  idecis  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  <x)nBtant  and  general  occasions  of  introduc- 
ing into  the  mind  the  different  ideas  of  near  distance.  It  is  true 
in  most  cases,  that  divcFB  other  circumstances  contribute  to 
frame  our  idea  of  distance,  yiz.,  the  particular  number,  size, 
kind,  &C.,  of  the  things  seen.  Concerning  which,  as  well  as  all 
other  the  forementioned  occasions  which  suggest  distance,  I  shall 
only  observe,  they  have  none  of  them,  in  their  own  nature,  any 
relation  or  connexion  with  it:  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  ever 
rignify  the  variona  degreea  thereof,  otherwise  thaa  aa  by  experi- 
ence  they  have  been  found  to  be  connected  with  them. 

XXIX.  I  shtdi  proceed  upon  these  prindiples  to  account  for  a 
phenomenon,  which  has  hitherto  strangely  puzzled  the  writers  of 
optics,  and  is  so  far  from  being  accounted  for  by  any  of  their 
theories  of  visiany  that  it  is,  by  their  own  confes^on,  plainly 
repugnant  to  them ;  and  of  consequence,  if  nothing  else  oould 
be  objected,  were  alone  sufficient  to  bring  their  or^it  in  que^ 
tion.  The  whole  difficulty  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  the  words 
of  the  learned  Doctor  Barrow,  with  which  he  concludes  his  optic 
lectures. 

"  HsDC  sunt,  qu8s  circa  partem  opticse  prsecipu^  mathematicam 
dicenda  mihi  suggessit  meditatio.  Circa  re- 
liquas  (quae  tpvaiKwrepai  sunt,  adeoque  S8b- 
piuscull  pro  certis  principiis  plausibiles  con- 
jecturas  venditare  necessum  habent),  nihil  ferd 
quicquam  admodum  verisimile  succurrit,   k 

irvulgatis  (ab  iis,   inquam,  quae  Keplerus^ 

^heinerus,  Cartesius,  et  post  lUos  alii  tradi- 
derunt)  alienum  aut  diversum.  Atqui  tacere 
malo,  quclm  toties  oblatam  cramben  reponere. 
Proinde  receptui  cano;  nee  ita  tamen  ut 
prorsus  discedam,  anteaqudm  improbam  quan- 
dam  difficultatem  (pro  sinceritate  quam  et  vo- 
bis  et  veritati  debeo  minimi  dissimulandam) 
in  medium  protulero,  quie  doctrinte  nostne, 
hactenus  inculcatse^  se  objicit  adversam,  ab  e& 
saltem  nuUam  admittit  soiutionem.  Ilia,  bre- 
viter,  talis  est :  Lenti  vel  speculo  cavo  E  B  F 
exponatur  punctum  visibile  A,  ita  distans,  ut 
radii  ex  A  manantes  ex  inflectione  versus 
axem  A  B  cogantur.  Sitque  radiationis 
limes   (seu    puncti   A  imago,  qualem  sapra 
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passim  statuimus)  punctum  Tu  Inter  hoc  autem  et  inflectentis 
verticem  B  uspiam  poeitns  concipiatur  oculos.  Quseri  jam  potest, 
ubi  loci  debeat  punctum  A  apparere  ?  Betrorsiim  ad  punctum 
Z  Yideri  non  fert  natura  (cdm  omnis  impressio  sensum  afficiens 

froveniat  a  partibus  A)  ac  experientia  reclamat.  Nostris  autem 
placitis  consequi  videtur,  ipsuin  ad  partes  anticas  apparens,  ab 
intervallo  longissim^  dissito,  (quod  et  maximum  sensibue  quodvis 
intervallum  quodammodo  exsuperet)  apparere.  Cilm  enim  qu6 
radiis  miniis  divergentibus  attin^tur  objectum,  e6  (seclusis 
utique  pnenotionibus  «t  pr83Judiciis)  longiiis  abesse  sentiatur; 
et  quod  parallelos  ad  oculum  radios  projicit,  remotissimd  positum 
sestimetur :  exigere  ratio  videtur,  ut  quod  convergentibus  radiis 
apprehenditur,  adhuc  magis^  si  fieri  posset^  quoad  apparentiam 
cdongetur.  Quin  et  circa  casum  bunc  generatim  inquiri  possit, 
quidnam  omnino  sit,  quod  apparentem  puncti  A  locum  deter- 
minet,  faciatque  quod  constanti  ratione  nunc  propius,  nunc 
remotius  appareat?  Cui  itidem  diibio  nihil  quicquam  ex  hactenus 
dictorum  analogid  responderi  posse  videtur,  nisi  debere  punctum 
A  perpetud  longissime  semotum  videri  Verilm  experientia  secils 
attestatur,  iUud  pro  divers&  oculi  inter  puncta  B,  Z,  positione 
varid  distans,  nunquam  ferd  (si  unquam)  longinquius  ipso  A 
Uber6  spectato,  subindfi  ver6  multd  propinquius  apparere;  quinimo, 
qud  oculum  appellentes  radii  magis  convergunt,  ed  speciem  ob- 
jecti  propii!ls  accedere.  Kempe,  si  puncto  B  admoveatur  oculus, 
suo  (ad  lentem)  ferfe  native  in  loco  conspicitur  punctum  A  (vel 
sequ4  distans,  ad  speculum) ;  ad  O  reductus  oculus  ejusce  spe- 
ciem appropinquantem  cernit ;  ad  P  adhuc  vicinius  ipsum  exis- 
timat;  ac  itd  sensim,  donee  alicubi  tandem,  yelut  ad'Q,  constituto 
oculo  objectum  summS  propinquum  apparens,  in  meram  confu- 
«ionem  incipiat  evanescere.  Quse  san^  cuncta  rationibus  atque 
decretis  nostris  repugnare  yidentur,  aut  cum  iis  saltem  parum 
amic^  conspirant.  Neque  nostram  tantiim  sententiam  pulsat  hoc 
experimentum,  at  ex  ssquo  caBteras  quas  n6rim  onmes :  veterem 
imprimis  ac  vulgatam,  nostras  prse  reliquis  affinem,  it^  convellere 
videtur,  iit  ejus  Ti  coactus  docti^imus  A.  Tacquetus  isti  prin- 
cipio  (cui  penS  soli  totam  inaedificaverat  Captoptricam  suam)  ceu 
infido  ac  mconstanti  renunci&rit,  adeoque  suam  ipse  doctrinam 
labef act&rit ;  id  tamen,  opinor,  minime  facturus,  si  rem  totam 
Bispezisset  penitiils/atque  difficultatis  iundum  attigisset.  Apud 
•me  verd  non  ita  pollet  haec,  nee  eousque  prsepollebit  ulla  diffi- 
cultas,  ut  ab  iis  quae  manifesto  rationi  consentanea  video,  disce- 
dam ;  prsesertim  quum,  ut  hic  accidit,  ejusmodi  difficultas  in 
singularis  cujuspiam  casiis  disparitate  fundetur.  Nimirum  in 
pnesente  casu  peculiare  quiddam,  natune  subtilitati  involutum, 
delitescit,  segr^  fortassis,  nisi  perfectiits  explorato  videndi  modo, 
detegendum.  Circa  quod  nil,  fateor,  hactenus  excogitare  potui 
quod  adblandiretur  animo  meo,  nedum  plane  satisfacerei     Vobi» 
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itaque  nodum  hunc,  utinam  feliciore  conatu,  reeolvendum  com- 
mitto." 

IN  ENGLISH   AS  FOLLOWS: 

"  I  have  here  delivered  what  my  thoughts  have  suggested  to  me, 
concerning  that  part  <»f  optics  which  is  more  properly  mathematical. 
As  for  the  other  parts  of  that  science  (which  being  rather  phy- 
sical^  do  consequently  abound  with  plausible  conjectures^  instead 
of  certain  principles)  there  has  in  them  scarce  any  thing  occurred 
to  my  observation^  different  from  what  has  been  already  said  by 
Kepler,  Scheinerus,  Descartes,  &c.  And,  methinks,  I  had  better 
say  nothing  at  all,  than  repeat  that  w  hich  has  been  so  often  said 
by  others ;  I  think  it  therefore  high  time  to  take  my  leave  of  this 
subject.  But  before  I  quit  it  for  good  and  all,  the  fair  and  in- 
genuous dealing  that  I  owe  both  to  you  and  to  truth,  obliges  me 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  certain  untoward  diflSculty,  which  seems 
directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  hitherto  inculcating, 
at  least,  admits  of  no  solution  from  it.  In  short  it  is  this.  Be- 
fore the  double  convex  glass  or  concave  spe- 
culum E  B  F,  let  the  point  A  be  placed,  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  rays  proceeding  from 
A,  after  refraction  or  reflection,  be  brought  to 
tmite  somewhere  in  the  ax  A  B.  And  sup- 
pose the  point  of  union  (i.  e.  the  image  of 
the  point  A,  as  hath  been  already  set  forth) 
to  be  Z ;  between  which  and  B,  the  vertex  of 
the  glass  or  speculum,  conceive  the  eye  to 
be  any  where  placed.  The  question  now  is, 
where  the  point  A  ought  to  appear.  Expe- 
rience shows,  that  it  doth  not  appear  behind  at 
the  point  Z,  and  it  were  contrary  to  nature 
that  it  should ;  since  all  the  impression  which  £. 
affects  the  sense  comes  from  towards  A  But 
from  our  tenets  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that 
it  would  appear  before  the  eye  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance off,  so  great  as  should  in  some  sort 
surpass  all  sensible  distance.  For  since,  if  we 
exclude  all  anticipations  and  prejudices,  every 
cbject  appears  by  so  much  the  further  off,  by 
how  much  the  rays  it  sends  to  the  eye  are  less  diverging ;  and 
that  object  is  thought  to  be  most  remote,  from  which  parallel  rays 
proceed  unto  the  eye ;  reason  would  make  one  think,  that  object 
should  appear  at  yet  a  greater  distance,  which  is  seen  by  con- 
verging rays.  Moreover  it  may  in  general  be  asked  concerning 
this  case,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  apparent  place  of  the 
point  A,  and  maketh  it  to  appear  after  a  constant  manner,  some- 
times nearer,  at  other  times  further  off?     To  which  doubt  I  see 
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nothing  that  can  be  answered  agreeable  to  the  prindples  we  have 
laid  down,  except  only  that  the  point  A  ought  always  to  appear 
extremely  remote.  But  on  the  contrary,  we  are  aflsur^  by 
experience,  that  the  point  A  appears  variously  distant,  according 
to  the  different  situations  of  the  eye  between  the  points  B  and 
Z.  And  that  it  doth  almost  never  ^if  at  all)  seem  further  off,  than 
it  would  if  it  were  beheld  by  the  naked  eye :  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  doth  sometimes  appear  much  nearer,  fiay,  it  is  even  certain, 
that  by  how  much  tne  rays  falling  on  the  eye  do  more  converge, 
by  so  much  the  nearer  does  the  object  seem  to  approach.  For  the 
eye  being  placed  dose  to  the  point  B,  the  object  A  appears  nearly 
in  its  own  natural  place,  if  the  point  B  is  taken  in  the  glass,  or 
at  the  same  distance,  if  in  the  speculum.  The  eye  being  brought 
back  to  O,  the  obiect  seems  to  draw  near ;  and  beinff  come  to  P, 
it  beholds  it  still  nearer:  and  so  on  by  little  and  little,  till  at 
length  the  eye  being  placed  somewhere,  suppose  at  Q,  the  obiect 
appearing  extremely  near,  begins  to  vanish  into  mere  confusion. 
All  which  doth  seem  repugnant  to  our  principles ;  at  least,  not 
rightly  to  agree  with  them.  Nor  is  our  tenet  alone  struck  at  by 
this  experiment,  but  likewise  all  others  that  ever  came  to  my 
knowledge  are  every  whit  as  much  endangered  by  it.  The  an- 
cient one  especially  (which  is  most  commonly  received,  and  comes 
nearest  to  mine)  seems  to  be  so  effectually  overthrown  thereby, 
that  the  most  learned  Tacquet  has  been  forced  to  reject  tlutt 
principle,  as  false  and  uncertain,  on  which  afone  he  had  built 
almost  his  whole  Catoptrics,  and  consequently  by  taking  away 
the  foundation,  hath  himself  pulled  down  the  superstructure  he 
had  raised  on  it.  Which  nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  but  considered  the  whole  matter  more  tho- 
roughly, and  examined  the  difficulty  to  the  bottom.  But  as  for 
ine,  neither  this,  nor  any  other  difficulty  shall  have  so  great'  an 
influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me  renounce  that  which  I  know  to 
be  manifestly  agreeable  to  reason.  Especially  when,  as  it  here 
falls  out,  the  difficulty  is  founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  cer- 
tain odd  and  particular  case.  For  in  the  present  case  something 
peculiar  lies  hid,  which  being  involved  in  the  subtilty  of  nature, 
will  perhaps  hardlv  be  discovered  till  such  time  as  the  manner  of 
vision  is  more  perfectly  made  known.  Concerning  which,  I  must 
own,  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  find  out  nothing,  that  has  the 
least  show  of  probability ,  not  to  mention  certainty.  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  this  knot  to  be  untied  by  you,  wishing  you  may  have 
better  success  in  it  than  I  have  had.'' 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  received  principle,  which  Dr.  JBarrow 
here  mentions  as  the  main  foundation  of  Tacquet's  Catoptrics,  is, 
that '  every  visible  point  seen  by  reflection  from  a  speculum,  shall 
appear  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  per- 
pendicular of  incidence :'  which  intersection  in  the  present  case 
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happening  to  be  behind  the  eye,  it  greatly  shakefi  the  anthority  of 
that  principle,  whereon  the  aforementioned  author  proceeds 
throughout  hiis  whole  catoptrics,  in  determining  the  apparent 
place  of  ol^ts  seen  by  reflection  from  any  kind  of  speculum. 

XXXL  Let  us  now  see  how  this  phenomenon  agrees-  with  our 
tenets.  The  eye  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  point  B  in  the 
above  figures,  the  more  distinct  is  the  appearance  of  the  objeet  ;. 
but  as  it  recedes  to  O,  the  appearance  grows  more  confused ;  and 
at  P'  it  sees  the  olmct  yet  more  confused ;  and  so  on,  till  the  eye 
being  brought  back  to  Z,  sees  the  cbject  in  the  greatest  confusion 
of  all.  Wherefore  by  Sect  xxi.  the  object  should  seem  to  ap- 
proach the  eye  gradually,  as  it  recedes  from  the  point  B,  viz.  at 
O  it  should  (in  consequence  of  the  principle  I  hare  laid  down  iui 
the  aforesaid  section)  seem  nearer  than  it  did  at  B,  and  at  P- 
nearer  than  O,  and  at  Q  nearer  than  at  P;  and  so  on,  till  it 
quite  yanishes  at  Z.  Which  is  the  very  matter  of  fact,  as  any 
one  that  pleases  may  easily  satisfy  himaelf  by  experiment 

XXXIL  This  case  is  much  the  samei  as  i£  we  should  suppose^ 
an  Englishman  to  meet  a  foreigner,  who  used  the  same  words 
with  uie  English,  but  in  a  direct  contrary  signification.  The 
Ehglishman  would  not  fail  to  make  a  wrong  ludgment  of  the  ideas 
annexed  to  those  sounds,  ia  the  mind  of  him  that  used  them* 
Just  so  in  the  present  case,  the  object  speaks  (if  I  may  so  say)- 
with  words  that  the  eye  is  well  acquainted  with,  viz.  confusions 
of  appearance ;  but  whereas  heretofore  the  greatest  confusions- 
were  always  wont  to  signify  nearer  distances,  they  haye  in  thia 
case  a  direct  contrary  signification,  being  connected  with  the 
greater  distances.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye  must  una* 
yoidably  be  mistaken,  since  it  will  take  the  conuisions  in  thQ 
sense  it  has  been  used  to,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  true. 

XXXIIL  This  phenomenon,  as  it  entirely  subverts  the  opinion 
of  those  who  will  have  us  judge  of  distance  by  lines  and  angles, 
on  which  supposition  it  is  altogether  inexplicable,  so  it  seems  to 
me  no  small  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that  principle  whereby 
it  is  explained.  But  in  order  to  a  more  full  explication  of  this 
point,  and  to  show  how  far  the  hypothesis  of  the  mind's  judging 
by  the  various  divergency  of  rays  may  be  of  use  in  determining 
the  apparent  place  of  an  oi^cty  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise 
some  few  things,  which  are  already  well  known  to  those  who 
have  any  skill  in  dioptrics. 

XXaIV.  First,  any  radiating  point  is  then  distinctly  seen, 
when  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  are,  by  the  refractive  power  of 
the  crystalline,  accurate^  reunited  in  the  retina,  or  fund  of  the 
eye.  But  if  they  are  reunited,  either  before  they  are  at  retina, 
or  after  they  have  past  it,  then  there  is  confused  vision. 

XXXY.  Secondly,  suppose  in  the  adjacent  figures  N  P  re- 
present an  eye  duly  framed,  and  retaining  its  natural  figure.     In 
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fig.  1>  Ae  rays  falling  nearly  parallel  on  the  eye,  are  by  the 
crystalline  A  B  refracted,  so  as  their  focus,  or  point  of  union  F, 
falls  exactly  on  the  retina.  But  if  the  rays  fall  sensibly  diverg- 
ing on  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  2,  then  their  focus  falls  beyond  the 
iretina :  or  if  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  the  lens  Q  S, 
before  they  come  at  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  3,  their  focus  F  will  fall 


before  the  retina.     In  which  two  last  cases,  it  is  evident  from 
the  forgoing  section,  that  the  appearance  of  the  point  Z  is  con- 
ftised.     And  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the  convergency  or 
divergency  of  the  rays  fidling  on  the  pupil,  by  so  much  the 
further  w^ill  the  point  of  their  reunion  be  irom  tne  retina,  either 
before  or  behind  it,  and  consequently  the  point  Z  will  appear  by 
so  much  the  more  confused.     And  this,  by  the  bye,  may  show  us 
the  difference  between   confused  and  faint  vision.     Confused 
vision  isy  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  each  distinct  point  of 
the  ci^ecty  are  not  accurately  re-collected  in  one  corresponding 
point  of  the  retina,  but  take  up  some  space  thereon.     So  that 
rays  from  different  points  become  mixed  and  confused  together. . 
This  is  opposed  to  distinct  vision,  and  attends  near  objects. 
Faint  vision  is,  when  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  .the  object,  or 
grossness  of  the  intenacent  medium,  few  rays  arrive  from  the 
object  to  the  eye.     This  is  opposed  to  vigorous,  or  clear  vision, 
and  attends  remote  objects.     But  to  return. 

XXXYI.  The  eye,  or  (to  speak  truly)  the  mind  perceiving 
only  the  confusion  itself,  without  ever  oonfstdering  the  cause  £rom 
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windk  It  prooeedB,  doth  oonstantl  j  annex  the  suae  degree  of 
Jigtance  to 'the  same  degree  oF  oonlbBion.  Whedier  that  oonfii- 
mm  be  oocamoned  bjoonvefCTig  or  bydiyeiging  njE,  it  matters 
not  Whence  it  follows,  &at  the  eye  viewing  the  object  Z 
thimidi  the  glass  Q  S  (whidi  by  refraction  canseth  the  nys  Z 
Q^  Z  Sy  &c.y  to  ooforerge),  shoold  judge  it  to  be  at  such  a  near- 
ness, at  whi<&  if  it  were  placed,  it  woold  radiate  on  the  eye  with 
rays  diverging  to  that  degree,  as  would  produce  the  same,confii- 
non  which  is  now  produced  by  conyergii^  niys,  L  e.  would  coyer 
a  portion  of  the  retina  equal  to  D  C :  vide  fig.  3,  supra.  But 
then  this  must  be  understood  (to  use  Dr.  Barrow's  phrase)  teduds 
prcmotumSniM  et  pnefudicnsy  in  case  we  abstract  from  aD  other  cir- 
cumstances of  vision,  sudi  as  the  figure,  raze,  fiiintness,  &c.,  of 
the  viable  objects ;  all  which  do  ordinarily  concur  to  form  our 
idea  of  distance,  the  mind  having  by  frequent  experience  ob- 
served their  several  sorts  or  degrees  to  be  connected  with  various 
distanoea. 

XXX  Vll.  It  plainly  follows  from  what  hath  been  said,  that 
a  person  perfectly  purblind  (L  e.  that  could  not  see  an  object  dis- 
tinctly, but  when  placed  close  to  his  eye)  would  not  make  the 
same  wrong  judgment  that  others  do,  in  die  forementioned  case. 
For,  to  him,  greater  confusions  constantly  su^esting  greater  dis- 
tances, he  must,  as  he  recedes  from  the  g^s,  and  the  object 
grows  more  confiised,  judge  it  to  be  at  a  further  distance ;  contrary 
to  what  they  do,  who  have  had  the  perception  of  the  objects 
growing^more  confused,  connected  with  the  idea  of  approach. 

XXXVIIL  Hence  also  it  doth  appear,  there  may  be  good 
use  of  computation  by  lines  and  angles  in  optics;  not  that  the 
mind  judgeth  of  distance  immediately  by  them,  but  because  it 
judgeth  by  somewhat  which  is  connected  with  them,  and  to  the 
determination  whereof  they  may  be  subservient.  Thus  the 
mind  judging  of  the  distance  of  an  object  by  the  confusedness 
of  its  appearance,  and  this  confrisedness  being  greater  or  lesser 
to  the  naked  eye,  according  as  the  olgect  is  seen  by  rays  more  or 
less  diverging,  it  follows  that  a  man  may  make  use  of  the  diver- 
gency of  the  rays  in  computing  the  apparent  distance,  though 
not  tor  its  own  sake,  yet  on  account  of  the  confrision  with  which 
it  is  connected.  But,  so  it  is,  the  confusion  itself  is  entirely 
neglected  by  mathematicians,  as  having  no  necessary  relation 
with  distance,  such  as  the  greater  or  lesser  angles  of  diveigenOT 
are  conceived  to  have.  And  these  (especially  for  that  they  fall 
under  mathematical  computation)  are  alone  r^arded,  in  deteiv 
mining  the  apparent  places  of  objects,  as  though  they  were  the 
sole  and  immediate  cause  of  the  judgments  the  mind  makes  of 
distance.  Whereas,  in  trutl^  they  should  not  at  all  be  r^arded 
in  themselves,  or  any  otherwise,  tiuui  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  confused  vision. 
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XXXIX.  The  not  considering  of  this  has  been  a  fundamental 
and  perplexing  oversight.  For  proof  whereof,  we  need  ^o  no 
farther  than  the  case  before  us.  It  having  been  observe^  that 
the  most  diveiving  rays  brought  into  the  mmd  the  idea  of  nearest 
distance,  and  that  still,  as  the  divergency  decreased,  the  distance 
increased;  and  it  being  thought,  the  connexion  between  the 
various  degrees  of  divergency  and  distance  was  immediate,  this 
naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from  an  ill  grounded  sjishgy, 
that  converging  rays  shall  make  an  object  appear  at  an  immense 
distance :  and  that,  as  the  convergency  increases,  the  distance  (if 
it  were  possible)  should  do  so  likewise.  That  this  was  the  cause 
of  Dr.  Barrow's  mistake,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  which  we 
have  quoted.  Whereas  had  the  learned  Doctor  observed,  that 
diverpng  and  converging  rays,  how  opposite  soever  they  may 
seem,  do  nevertheless  agree  in  producing  the  same  effect,  to  wit; 
confusedness  of  vision,  greater  degrees  whereof  are  produced 
indifferently,  either  as  the  divergency  or  convei^ency  of  the 
rays  increaseth ;  and  that  it  is  by  this  effect,  which  is  the  same 
in  both,  that  either  the  divergency  or  convei^ncy  is  perceived 
by  the  eye ; — ^I  say  had  he  but  considered  this,  it  is  certain  he 
would  have  made  a  quite  contrary  judgment,  and  rightly  con- 
cluded, that  those  rays  which  fall  on  the  eye  with  greater  degrees 
of  convergency  should  make  the  object  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, appear  by  so  much  the  nearer.  But  it  is  plain,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  attun  to  a  right  notion  of  this  matter, 
so  long  as  he  had  regard  only  to  lines  and  angles,  and  did  not 
apprehend  the  true  nature  of  vision,  and  how  far  it  was  of 
mathematical  consideration. 

XL.  Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is  fit  we  take  notice  of 
a  query  relating  thereto,  proposed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  in  his  treatise  of  Dioptrics,*  where,  speaking  of  this  dim- 
culty,  he  has  these  words :  ^^  And  so  he  (i.  e.  Dr.  Barrow)  leaves 
this  difficulty  to  the  solution'  of  others,  which  I  (after  so  great 
an  example)  shall  do  likewise;  but  with  the  resolution  of  the 
same  admirable  author  of  not  quitting  the  evident  doctrine  which 
we  have  before  laid  down,  for  determining  the  locus  obfecti,  on 
account  of  being  pressed  by  one  difficulty,  which  seems  inex- 
plicable tiU  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  visive  faculty  be 
obtained  by  mortals.  In  the  mean  time,  I  propose  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ingenious,  whether  the  loctis  apparens  of  an 
object  placed  as  in  this  9th  Section,  be  not  as  much  before  the 
eye,  as  the  distinct  base  is  behind  the  eye."  To  which  query  we 
may  venture  to  answer  in  the  negative.  For  in  the  present  case, 
the  rule  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  distinct, base  or  re- 
spective focus  from  the  glass  is  this :  As  the  difference  between 
tne  distance  of  the  object  and  focus  is  to  the  focus  or  focal  length, 

*  Par.  I.  Prop.  xxxi.  Sect  9. 
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SO  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  glass  is  to  the  ^stance  of 
the  respectiye  focus  or  distinct  base  from  the  glass.*  Let  us 
now  suppose  the  object  to  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  focal 
length,  and  one  half  of  the  focal  length  from  the  glass,  and  the 
eye  close  to  the  glass,  hence  it  will  follow  bj  the  rule,  that  the 
distance  of  the  distinct  base  behind  the  eye  is  double  the  true 
distance  of  the  obiect  before  the  eje.  If  therefore  Mr.  Moly-^ 
neux's  conjecture  held  good,  it  would  follow  that  the  eye  should 
see  the  object  twice  as  far  off  as  it  really  is ;  and  in  other  cases 
at  three  or  four  times  its  due  distance,  or  more.  But  this  mani- 
festly contradicts  experience,  the  object  never  appearing,  at 
furtnest,  beyond  its  due  distance.  Whateyer  therefore  is  built 
on  this  supposition  (yid.  CoroL  1.  Prop.  lyiL  ibid.)  comes  to  the 
und  along  with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  a  manifest  conse- 
quence, that  a  man  bom  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would,  at  first, 
have  no  idea  of  distance  by  sight ;  the  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest 
objects  as  well  as  the  nearer,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or 
rather  in  his  mind.  The  objects  intromitted  by  sight,  would 
seem  to  him  (as  in  truth  they  are)  no  other  than  a  new  set  of 
thoughts  or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him,  as  the 
perceptions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  or  the  most  inward  passions  of 
his  soul.  For  our  judging  objects  perceiyed  by  sight  to  be  at 
any  distance,  or  without  the  mmd,  is  (yide  Sect  xxyiii.)  entirely 
the  effect  of  experience,  which  one  in  those  circumstances  could, 
notyet  haye  attained  to. 

XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwise  upon  the  common  supposition,, 
that  men  judge  of  distance  by  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes,  just 
as  one  in  the  dark,  or  a  blind  man  by  the  angle  comprehended  by 
two  sticks,  one  whereof  he  held  in  each  hand.  For  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  follow  that  one  blind  from  his  birth  being  made  to 
see,  should  stand  in  need  of  no  new  experience,  in  order  to  per-^ 
ceiye  distance  by  sight.  But  that  this  is  Mse,  has,  I  think,  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated. 

XLIIL  And  perhaps  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we  shall  not  find' 
that  eyen  those,  who  from  their  birth  have  erown  up  in  a  con- 
tinued habit  of  seeing,  are  irrecoverably  prejudiced  on  the  other 
side,  to  wit,  in  thinking  what  they  see  to  be  at  a  ^stance  from 
theuL  For  at  this  time  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  those 
who  have  had  any  thoughts  of  that  matter,  that  colours,  which 
are  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  sight,  are  not  without 
the  mind.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  by  sight  we  haye  also  the 
ideas  of  extension,  and  figure,  and  motion ;  all  which  may  well 
be  thought  without,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  mind,  tnou^ 
colour  should  not.  In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man's  ex- 
perience, whether  the  visible  extension  of  any  object  doth  not 

•  Motyneox  Diopt.  Pap.  I.  Prop.  v. 
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appear  as  near  to  him,  as  the  colour  of  that  object ;  nay,  whether 
they  do  not  both  seem  to  be  in  the  very  same  pkce.  Is  not  the 
extension  we  see  coloured,  and  is  it  possible  for  us,  so  much  as  in 
thought,  to  separate  and  abstract  colbur  from  extension  ?  Now, 
where  the  extension  is,  there  surely  is  the  figure,  and  there  the 
motion  toa     I  speak  of  those  which  are  perceived  by  sight. 

XLIY.  But  for  a  fuller  explication  of  this  point,  and  to  show 
that  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  are  not  so  much  as  the  ideas 
or  resemblances  of  things  placed  at  a  distance,  it  is  requisite 
that  we  look  nearer  into  the  matter,  and  carefuUy  observe  what 
is  meant  in  common  discourse,  when  one  says,  that  which  he 
sees  is  at  a  distance  from  him.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  look« 
ing  at  the  moon  I  should  say  it  were  fifty  or  sixty  semidiameters 
of  the  earth  distant  Arom  me.  Let  us  see  what  moon  this  is 
spoken  of:  it  is  phun  it  cannot  be  the  visible  moon,  or  any  thing 
like  the  visible  moon,  or  that  which  I  see,  which  is  only  a  round, 
luminous  plain,  of  about  thirty  visible  points  in  diameter.  For 
in  case  I  am  carried  from  the  place  where  I  stand  directly  to- 
wards the  moon,  it  is  manifest  the  object  varies,  still  as  I  go  on ; 
and  by  the  time  that  I  am  advanced  fifty  or  sixty  semidiameters 
of  the  earth,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  being  near  a  small,  round,! 
luminous  flat,  that  I  shall  perceive  nothing  like  it ;  this  object  \ 
having  long  since  disappeared,  and  if  I  would  recover  it,  it  must 
be  by  going  back  to  the  earth  from  whence  I  set  out.  Again, 
suppose  I  perceive  by  sight  the  faint  and  obscure  idea  of  some- 
thing, which  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a  tree,  or  a  tower, 
but  judge  it  to  be  at  the  distanee  of  about  a  mile.  It  is  plain  I 
cannot  mean,  that  what  I  see  is  a  mile  off,  or  that  it  is  the  image 
or  likeness  of  any  thing  which  is  a  mile  ofi^,  since  that  every  step 
I  take  towards  it,  the  appearance  alters,  and  from  being  obscure, 
small,  and  faint,  grows  clear,  large,  and  vigorous.  And  when  I 
come  to  the  mile's  end,  that  which  I  saw  first  is  quite  lost,  neither 
do  I  find  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of  it. 

XLV.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  the  truth  of  the  matter 

y stands  thus:  having  of  a  long  time  experienced  certain  ideas, 
perceivable  by  touch,  as  distance,  tangible  figure,  and  solidity,  to 
have  been  connected  with  certain  ideas  of  sight,  I  do,  upon  per- 
ceiving these  ideas  of  sight,  forthwith  condude  what  tangible 
ideas  are,  by  the  wonted  ordinary  course  of  nature,  like  to  foTlow. 
/^Looking  at  an  object,  I  perceive  a  certain  visible  %ure  and  colour, 
with  some  degree  of  faintness  and  other  circumstances,  which 
from  what  I  have  formerly  observed,  determine  me  to  think,  that 
if  I  advance  forward  so  many  paces  or  miles,  I  shall  be  affected 
with  such  and  such  ideas  of  touch:  so  that  in  truth/and  strict- 
ness of  speech,  I  neither  see  distance  itself,  nor  any  thing  that  I 
take  to  be  at  a  distance.  }^  I  say,  neither  distance,  nor  things 
placed  at  a  distance  are  themselves,  or  their  ideas,  truly  perceived 
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by  BJffht.  This  I  am  persuaded  of,  as  to  what  concerns  mjself ; 
andfThelieye  whoever  will  look  narrowly  into  his  own  thoughts^ 
and  examine  what  he  means  by  saying,  he  sees  this  or  that  ^ing 
at  a  distance,  will  agree  with  me,  that  what  he  sees  only  suggests 
to  his  understanding,  that  after  having  passed  a  certain  distance, 
to  be  measured  by  the  motion  of  his  body,  which  is  perceivable 
by  touch,  he  shall  come  to  perceive  such  and  such  tangible  ideas 
which  have  been  usually  connected  with  such  and  such  visible 
ideas.\1  But  that  one  might  be  deceived  by  these  suggestions  of 
sense,  ind  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  visible 
and  tangible  ideas  suggested  by  them,  we  need  ^o  no  further 
than  the  next  looking-^lass  or  picture  to  be  convmced.  Note, 
that  when  I  speak  of  tangible  ideas,  I  take  the  word  idea  for 
any  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  or  understanding,  in  which 
la^  signification  it  is  commonly  used  by  the  modems. 

Ali VI.  From  what  we  have  shown  it  is  a  manifest  conse- 
quence, that  the  ideas  of  space,  outness,  and  things  placed  at  a 
distance,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  object  of  sight ;  they  are 
not  otherwise  perceived  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  Sitting  in 
my  study  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  street ;  I  look  through 
the  casement  and  see  it;  I  walk  out  and  enter  into  it;  thus, 
common  speech  would  incline  one  to  think,  I  heard,  saw,  and 
touched  the  same  thing,  to  wit,  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  the  ideas  intromitted  by  each  sense  are  widely  different, 
and  distinct  from  each  other;  but  having  been  observed  con- 
stantly to  go  together,  they  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.  By  the  variation  of  the  noise  I  perceive  the  different  dis- 
tances of  the  coach,  and  know  that  it  approaches  before  I  look 
out  Thus  by  the  ear  I  perceive  distance,  just  after  the  same 
manner  as  I  do  by  the  eye. 

XLVII.  I  do  not  nevertheless  say,  I  hear  distance  in  like 
manner  as  I  say  that  I  see  it,  the  ideas  perceived  by  hearing  not 
being  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  ideas  of  touch,  as  those 
of  sight  are ;  so  likewise  a  man  is  easily  convinced  jtha^Jiodi^ 
and  external  things  are  not  properly  flie  object  oT  hearing,  but 
only  sounds,  by  the  mediation  whereof  the  idea  of  this  or  that 
bo^  pVStetfince  is  suggest^  to  his  thoughts.  But^then  one  is 
with  more-difBculty  brought  to  discern  the  difference  there  is 
betwixt  the.  ideas  i^  sight  andjtoucb:  though  it  be  certain,  « 
man  no  more  sees  or  feels  the  same  thing,  than  he  hears  and 
feels  the  same  thing. 

XLYIII.  One  reason  of  which  seems  to  be  this:  It  is 
thought  a  great  absurdity  to  imagine,  that  one  and  the  same 
thing  should  have  any  more  than  one  extension,  and  one  figure. 
But  the  extension  and  fimire  of  a  body,  being  let  into  the  mind 
two  ways,  and  that  indifferently,  either  by  sight  or  touch,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  we  see  the  same  extension,  and  the  same 
figure  which  we  feel. 
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XLIX.  But  if  we  take  a  cloBe  and  accurate  view  of  things, 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  never  see  and  feel  one  and  the 
same  object  That  which  is  seen  is  one  thing,  and  that  which 
felt  is  another  L  if  ^Lfe  visible  figure  and  extension  be  not  the 
same  with  the  toE^iDie  figure  and  extension,  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  one  and  the  same  thing  has  divers  extensions.  The  true 
consequence  is,  that  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch  are  two  dis* 
tinct  things.  It  may  perhaps  require  some  thought  rightly  to 
conceive  this  distinction.  And  the  difficulty  seems  not  a  Uttle 
increased^  because  the  combination  of  visible  ideas  hath  con- 
stantly the  same  name  as  the  combination  of  tangible  ideas 
wherewith  it  is  connected:  which  doth  of  necessity  arise  from 
the  use  and  end  of  language. 

L.  In  order  therefore  to  treat  accurately  and  unconfusedly  of 
vision,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  objects 
apprehended  by  the  eye,  the  one  primarily  and  immediately,  the 
other  secondarilv  and  by  intervention  of  the  former.  Those  of 
the  first  sort  neither  are,  nor  appear  to  be,  without  the  mind,  or 
at  any  distance  off;  they  may  indeed  grow  greater  or  smaller, 
more  confused,  or  more  clear,  or  more  faint,  but  they  do  not, 
cannot  approach  orrecede  from  us.  Whenever  we  say  an  ol^ect 
is  at  a  distance,  whenever  we  say  it  draws  near,  or  goes  further 
ofi^,  we  must  always  mean- it  of  the  latter  sort,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  touch,  and  are  not  so  truly  perceived,  as  suggested 
by  the  eye  in  like  manner  as  thoughts  by  the  ear. 

LI.  ISo  sooner  do  we  hear  the  words  of  a  familiar  language 
pronounced  in  our  ears,  but  the  ideas  corresponding  thereto  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  minds;  in  the  very  same  instant  the 
sound  and  the  meaning  enter  the  understanding :  so  closely  are 
they  united,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  out  the  one, 
except  wc  exclude  the  other  also.  ^Ye  even  act  in  all  respects 
as  if  we  heard  the  very  thoughts  themselves.  So  likewise  the 
secondary  objects,  or  those  which  are  only  suggested  bv  sight, 
do  often  more  strongly  affect  us,  and  are  more  regarded  than  the 
proper  objects  of  that  sense,  along  with  which  they  enter  into 
the  mind,  and  with  which  they  have  a  far  more  strict  connexion, 
than  ideas  have  with  words.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  so  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  the  immediate  and  mediate  objects  of 
sight,  and  are  so  prone  to  attribute  to  the  former,  what  belongs 
only  to  liie  latter.  They  are,  as  it  were,  most  closely  twisted, 
blended,  and  incorporated  together.  And  the  prejudice  is  con- 
firmed and  riveted  in  our  thoughts  by  a  long  tract  of  time,  by 
the  use  of  language  and  want  of  refiection.  However,  I  believe 
any  one  that  shall  attentively  consider  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  shall  say  upon  this  subject  before  we  have  done, 
(especially  if  he  pursue  it  in  his  own  thoughts)  may  be  able  to 
deliver  himself  from  that  prejudice.    Sure  I  am,  it  is  worth  some 
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attention  to  whoever  would  understand  the  true  nature  of  vision. 

LII«  I  have  now  done  with  distance,  and  proceed  to  show  how 
it  is,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  magnitude  of  objects.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  we  'do  it  by  angles,  or  by  angles  in  con- 
junction ^vith  distance.  But  neither  angles  nor  distance  being 
pereeivable  by  sight,  and  the  things  we  see  being  in  truth  at  no 
distance  from  us,  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  shown  lines  and 
angles  not  to  be  the  medium  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  appre- 
hending the  apparent  place,  so  neither  are  they  the  medium 
whereby  it  apprehends  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects. 

LIII.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  extension  at  a  near  dis- 
tance shall  subtend  a  greater  angle,  and  at  a  further  distance  a 
lesser  angle.  And  by  this  principle,  we  are  told,  the  mind  esti- 
mates the  magnitude  of  an  object,  comparing  the  angle  under 
which  it  is  seen  with  its  distance,  and  thence  inferring  the  mag- 
nitude thereof.  What  inclines  men  to  this  mistake  (beside  the 
humour  of  making  one  see  by  geometry)  is,  that  the  same  per^ 
ceptions  or  ideas  which  surest  distance,  do  also  suggest  magni- 
tude. But  if  we  examine  it,  we  shall  find  they  suggest  the 
latter,  as  immediately  as  the  former.  I  say  they  do  not  first 
suggest  distance,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  judgment  to  use  that 
as  a  mediuin,  whereby  to  collect  the  magnitude ;  but  they  have 
as  close  and  immediate  a  connexion  with  the  magnitude,  as  with 
the  distance;  and  surest  .magnitude  as  independently  of  dis- 
tance, as  they  do  distance  independentlv  of  magnitude.  All 
which  will  be  evident  to  whoever  considers  what  hath  been 
alreadv  said,  and  what  foUows. 

LI  V .  It  hath  been  shown,  there  are  two  sorts  of  objects  ap- 
prehended by  sight;  each  whereof  hath  its  distinct  magnitude,' 
or  extension.  The  one  properly  tangible,  i.  e.  to  be  perceived 
and  measured  by  touch,  and  not  immediately  falling  under  the 
sense  of  seeing :  the  other,  properly  and  immediately  visible,  by 
mediation  of  which  the  former  is  brought  in  view,  !Each  of 
these  magnitudes  are  greater  or  lesser,  according  as  they  contain 
in  them  more  or  fewer  points ;  they  being  made  up  of  points  or 
minimums.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  extension  in  abstract, 
it  is  certain,  sensible  extension  is  not  infinitely  divisible.  There 
is  a  minimum  tanfftbikf  and  a  minimum  visiMk,  beyond  whi(^  sense 
cannot  nerceive.     This  every  one's  experience  will  inform  him. 

LV.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  which  exists  without  the 
mind,  and  is  at  a  distance,  continues  always  invariably  the  same : 
but  the  visible  object  still  changing  as  you  approach  to,  or  recede 
from  the  tangible  object,  it  hath  no  fixed  and  determinate  great- 
ness. Whenever  therefore  we  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  any 
thing,  for  instance  a  tree  or  a  house,  we  must  mean  the  tangible 
magnitude ;  otherwise  there  can  be  nothing  steady  and  free  ftovet 
ambiguity  spoken  of  it.     But  though  the  tangible  and  visible 
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magnitude  in  truth  belong  to  two  distinct  objects,  I  shall  never- 
theless (especially  since  those  objects  are  called  by  the  same  name 
and  are  obserrea  to  coexist)  to  avoid  tediousness  and  singularity 
of  speech,  sometimes  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

LYI.  Now  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means  the  magnitude 
of  tangible  objects  is  perceived  by  sight,  I  need  only  reflect  on 
what  passes  in  my  own  mind,  and  observe  what  those  things  be 
which  introduce  the  ideas  of  greater  or  lesser  into  my  thoughts, 
when  I  look  on  any  object.  And  these  I  find  to  be,  first,  the 
magnitude  or  extension  of  the  visible  object,  which  being  imme- 
diately perceived  by  sight,  is  connected  with  that  other  which  is 
tangible,  and  placed  at  a  distance;  secondly,  the  confusion  or 
distinctness:  and  thirdly,  the  vigorousness  or  faintness  of  the 
aforesaid  visible  appearance.     Geteris  paribus,  by  how  much  the 

{greater  or  lesser  the  visible  object  is,  by  so  much  the  greater  or 
esser  do  I  conclude  the  tangible  object  to  be.  But  be  the  idea 
immediate^  perceived  by  sight  never  so  large,  yet  if  it  be  withal 
'confused,  I  judge  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  to  be  but  small :  if 
it  be  distinct  and  clear,  i  judge  it  greater :  and  if  it  be  faint,  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  yet  greater.  What  is  here  meant  by  confusion 
and  faintness,  hath  been  explained  in  Sect.  xxxy. 

L  VIL  Moreover  the  judgments  we  make  of  greatness  do,  in 
like  manner,  as  those  of  distance,  depend  on  the  disposition  of 
the  eye ;  also  on  the  figure,  number,  and  situation  of  objects,  and 
other  circumstances  that  have  been  observed  to  attend  great  or 
small  tangible  magnitudes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  very  same 
quamtity  of  visible  extension,  which  in  the  figure  of  a  tower  doth 
suggest  the  idea  of  great  magnitude,  shall  in  the  figure  of  a  man 
suggest  the  idea  of  much  smaller  magnitude.  That  this  is  owing 
to  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  usual  bigness  of  a  tower 
•and  a  man,  no  one,  I  suppose,  need  be  told. 

LYIII.  It  is  also  evident,  that  confusion  or  faintness  have  no 
more  a  necessary  connexion  with  Httle  or  great  magnitude,  than 
they  have  with  little  or  great  distance.  As  they  suggest  the  latter, 
so  they  suggest  the  former  to  our  mind.  And  by  consequence, 
if  it  were  not  for  experience,  we  should  no  more  judge  a  faint  or 
confused  appearance  to  be  connected  with  great  or  little  maff- 
nitude,  than  we  should  that  it  was  connected  with  great  or  littie 
distance. 

LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great  or  small  visible  magni- 
tude hath  any  necessary  relation  to  great  or  small  tangible  mag- 
nitude-; so  that  the  one  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  the  other. 
But,  before  we  come  to  the  proof  of  this,  it  is  fit  we  consider 
the  difference  there  is  betwixt  the  extension  and  figure  which  is 
the  proper  object  of  touch,  and  that  other  which  is  termed  visible ; 
and  how  the  former  is  princiiially,  though  not  immediately,  taken 
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notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any  object  This  has  been  before 
mentioned,  but  we  shall  here  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof.  We 
regard  the  objects  that  environ  us,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
adapted  to  benefit  or  injure  our  own  bodies,  and  thereby  produce 
in  our  minds  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Now  bodies 
operating  on  our  organs  .by  an  immediate  application,  and  the 
hurt  or  advantage  arising  therefrom  depending  alt<^ther  on  the 
tangible,  and  not  at  all  on  the  visible,  qualities  oi  any  object ; 
this  is  a  plain  reason  why  those  should  be  r^arded  by  us  much 
more  than  these :  and  for  this  end  the  visive  sense  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  animals,  to  wit,  that  by  the  perception  of  vi- 
sible ideas  (which  in  themselves  are  not  capable  of  affecting,  or 
any  wise  altering  the  frame  of  their  bodies)  they  may  be  able  to 
foresee  (from  the  experience  they  have  had,  what  tan^ble  ideas 
are  connected  with  such  and  such  visible  ideas)  the  OEunage  or 
benefit  which  is  like  to  ensue,  upon  the  application  of  their  own 
bodies  to  this  or  that  body  which  is  at  a  distance :  which  foresight 
how  necessary  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  an  animal,  every  one's 
experience  can  inform  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  look  at 
an  object,  the  tangible  figure  and  extension  thereof  are  principally 
attended  to ;  whilst  there  is  small  heed  taken  of  the  visible  figure 
and  magnitude,  which,  though  more  immediately  perceived,  do 
less  concern  us,  and  are  not  fitted  to  produce  any  alteration  in 
our  bodies. 

LX.  That  the  matter  of  fact  is  true,  will  be  evident  to  any 
one,  who  considers  that  a  man  placed  at  ten  foot  distance,  is 
thought  as  great,  as  if  he  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  only 
five  toot :  which  is  true,  not  with  relation  to  the  visible,  but  tan- 
gible greatness  of  the  object.  The  visible  magnitude  being  far 
greater  at  one  station  than  it  is  at  the  other. 

LXL  Inches,  feet,  &c.,  are  settled,  stated  lengths,  whereby 
we  measure  objects,  and  estimate  their  magnitude.  We  say,  for 
example,  an  object  appears  to  be  six  inches  or  six  foot  long. 
Now,  that  this  cannot  be  meant  of  visible  inches,  &c.,  is  evident, 
because  a  visible  inch  is  itself  no  constant,  determinate  magnitude, 
and  cannot  therefore  serve  to  mark  out  and  determine  the  mag- 
nitude of  any  other  thing.  Take  an  inch  marked  upon  a  ruler ; 
view  it  successively,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  foot,  a  foot,  a  foot 
and  a  half,  &a,  from  the  eye :  at  each  of  which,  and  at  all  the 
intermediate  distances,  the  inch  shaU  have  a  different  visible  ex-* 
tension,  L  e.  there  shall  be  more  or  fewer  points  discerned  in  it. 
Now  I  ask,  which  of  all  these  various  extensions  is  that  stated, 
determinate  one,  that  is  agreed  on  for  a  common  measure  of  other 
magnitudes  ?  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  we  should  pitch 
on  one,  more  than  another :  and  except  there  be  some  invariable, 
determinate  extension  fixed  on  to  be  marked  by  the  word  inch,  it 
is  plain,  it  can  be  used  to  little  purpose ;  and  to  say,  a  thing  con- 
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tains  this  of  that  nuiaber  of  inches,  shall  imply  no  more  than 
that  it  is  extended,  without  bringing  any  particular  idea  of  that 
extension  into  the  mind.  Further,  an  inch  and  a  foot,  from  dif- 
ferent distances,  shall  both  exhibit  the  same  visible  magnitude, 
and  yet  at  tlie  same  time  you  shall  say,  that  one  seems  several 
times  greater  than  the  otEer.  From  all  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  by  sight, 
are  altogether  in  reference  to  their  tangible  extension.  Whenever 
we  say  an  object  is  great  or  smallj  of  this  or  that  determinate 
measure,  I  say,  it  must  be  meant  of  the  tangible,  and  not  the 
visible  extension,  which,  though  immediately  perceived,  is  never- 
theless little  taken  notice  of. 

LXII.  Now,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
these  two  distinct  extensions,  is  evident  from  hence ;  because  our 
eyes  might  have  been  framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to 
see  nothing  but  what  were  less  than  the  minimum  tangibile.  In 
which  case,  it  is  not  impossible  we  might  have  perceived  all  the 
immediate  obiects  of  sight,  the  very  same  that  we  do  now :  but 
unto  those  visible  appearances,  there  would  not  be  connected 
those  different  tangible  magnitudes,  that  are  now.  Which  shows, 
the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  things  placed  at  a 
distance,  from  the  various  greatness  of  the  immediate  objects  of 
sight,  do  not  arise  from  any  essential  or  necessary,  but  only  a 
customary  tie,  which  has  been  observed  between  them. 

LXIII.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  certain,  that  any  idea  of  sight 
might  not  have  been  connected  with  this  or  that  idea  of  touch, 
which  we  now  observe  to  accompany  it ;  but  also,  that  the  greater 
visible  magnitudes  might  have  been  connected  with,  and  intro- 
duced into  our  minds  lesser  tangible  magnitudes,  and  the  lesser 
visible  magnitudes  greater  tangible  magnitudes.  Nay,  that  it 
actually  is  so,  we  have  daily  experience ;  that  ol^ect  which  makes 
a  strong  and  large  appearance,  not  seeming  near  so  great  as  ano- 
ther, the  visible  magnitude  whereof  is  much  less,  but  more  faint, 
and  the  appearance  upper,  or  which  is  the  same  thing  painted 
lower  on  the  retina^  which  faintness  and  situation  suggest  both 
greater  ma^itude  and  greater  distance. 

LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  [Sect.  Lvii.  lyiii.,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  as  we  do  not  perceive  the  magnitude  of  objects 
immediately  by  sight,  so  neither  do  we  perceive  them  by  the 
mediation  of  any  thing  which  has  a  necessary  connexion  with 
them.  Those  ideas  that  now  suggest  unto  us  the  various  magni- 
tudes of  external  objects,  before  we  touch  them,  might  possibly 
have  suggested  no  such  thing :  or  they  might  have  signified  them, 
in  a  direct  contrary  manner ;  so  that  the  very  same  ideas,  on  the 
perception  whereof  we  judge  an  object  to  be  small,  might  as 
well  have  served  to  make  us  conclude  it  great.  Those  ideas 
being  in  their  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  mind« 

yoL.  I.  « 
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the  idea  of  small^  or  great,  or  no  size  at  all  of  outward  objects ; 
just  as  the  words  of  any  language  are  in  their  own  nature  in- 
different to  signify  this  or  that  thing,  or  nothing  at  all. 

LfXV.  As  we  see  distance,  so  we  see  magnitude.  And  we  see 
both,  in  the  same  way  that  we  sec  shame  or  anger  in  the  looks 
of  a  man.  Those  passions  are  themselves  invisible:  they  are 
nevertheless  let  in  by  the  eye  along  with  colours  and  alterations 
of  countenance,  which  are  the  immediate  object  of  vision,  and 
which  signify  them  for  no  other  reason,  than  barely  because  they 
have  been  observed  to  accompany  them :  without  which  experi- 
ence, we  should  no  more  have  taken  blushing  for  a  sign  of  shame, 
than  of  gladness. 

LXVI.  We  are  nevertheless  exceeding  prone  to  imagine  those 
things,  which  are  perceived  only  by  the  mediation  of  others,  to 
be  themselves  the  immediate  objects  of  sight ;  or,  at  least,  to  have 
in  their  own  nature  a  fitness  to  be  suggested  by  them,  before 
ever  they  had  been  experienced  to  coexist  with  them.  From 
which  prejudice  every  one,  perhaps,  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
emancipate  himself,  by  any  the  clearest  convictions  of  reason. 
And  there  are  some  grounds  to  think,  that  if  there  was  one  only 
invariable  and  universal  language  in  the  world,  and  that  men 
were  born  with  the  faculty  of  speaking  it,  it  would  be  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds  were  pro- 
perly perceived  by  the  ear,  or  had  at  least  a  necessary  and  in- 
separable tie  with  the  sounds  that  were  affixed  to  them.  All 
which  seems  to  arise  from  a  want  of  due  application  of  our  dis* 
coming  faculty,  thereby  to  discriminate  between  the  ideas  that 
are  in  our  understandings,  and  consider  them  apart  from  each 
other ;  which  would  preserve  us  from  confounding  those  that  are 
different,  and  make  us  see  what  ideas  do,  and  wnat  do  not  in- 
clude or  iu^ply  this  or  that  other  idea. 

LXYIL^here  is  a  celebrated  phenomenon,  the  solution 
whereof  I  shall  attempt  to  pve,  by  the  princfples  tliat  have  been 
laid  down,  in  reference  to  the  manner  wherein  we  apprehend  by 
sight  the  .magnitude  of  otgects.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
moon,  when  placed  in  the  horizon,  is  much  greater  than  when  it 
IS  in  the  meridian ;  though  the  angle  under  which  the  diameter 
6/  the  moon  is  seen,  be  not  observed  greater  in  the  former  case, 
than  in  the  latter :  and  the  horizontal  moon  doth  not  constantly 
appear  of  the  same  bigness,  but  at  some  times  seemeth  far  greater 
than  at  others. 

LXVIII.  Now  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  moon's 
appearing  greater  than  ordinary  in  the  horizon,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  particles  which  compose  our  atmosphere  inter- 
cept the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  any  object  to  the  eye ; 
and  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  atmosphere  in- 
terjacent between  the  object  and  the  eye,  by  so  much  the  more 
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are  the  rays  intercepted ;  and  hj  consequence,  the  appearance  of 
the  object  rendered  more  faint,  every  object  appearing  more 
vigorous  or  more  faint,  in  proportion  us  it  sendeth  more  or  fewer 
rays  into  the  eye.  Now,  between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  when 
situated  in  the  horizon,  there  lies  a  far  greater  quantity  of  at* 
mosphere,  than  there  does  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meridian. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal 
moon  is  fainter,  and  therefore  by  Sect.  Lvi.  it  should  be  thought 
bigger  in  that  situation,  than  in  the  meridian,  or  in  any  other 
elevation  above  the  horizon. 

LXIX.  Further,  the  air  being  variously  impregnated,  some* 
times  more  and  sometimes  less  with  vapours  and  exhalations 
fitted  to  retund  and  intercept  the  rays  of  light,  it  follows,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  hath  not  always  an  equal 
faintness,  and  bv  consequence,  that  luminary,  though  in  the  very 
same  situation,  is  at  one  time  judged  greater  than  at  another. 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the  true  account  of  the  phe* 
nomena  of  the  horizontal  moon,  will,  I  suppose,  be  further  evi- 
dent to  any  one  from  the  following  considerations.  First,  it  is 
plain,  that  which  in  this  case  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  magni- 
tude, must  be  something  which  is  itself  perceived;  for,  that 
which  is  unperceived  cannot  suggest  to  our  perception  any  other 
thing.  Secondly,  it  must  be  something  that  does  not  constantly 
remain  the  same,  but  is  subject  to  some  change  or  variation,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  varies,  being  at  one  time 
greater  than  at  another.  And  yet,  thirdly,  it  cannot  be  the 
visible  figure  or  magnitude,  since  that  remains  the  same,  or  is 
rather  lesser,  by  how  much  the  moon  is  nearer  to  the  horizon. 
It  remains  therefore,  that  the  true  cause  is  that  affection  or  alte- 
ration of  the  visible  appearance,  which  proceeds  from  the  greater 
paucity  of  rays  arriving  at  the  eye,  and  which  I  term  faxntnes9y 
since  this  answers  all  the  forementioned  conditions,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  anv  other  perception  that  dotL 

LXXI.  Ada  to  this,  that  in  misty  weather  it  is  a  common 
observation,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  far 
larger  than  usual,  which  greatly  conspires  with,  and  strengthens 
our  opinion.  Neither  would  it  prove,  in  the  least,  irreconcileable 
with  what  we  have  said,  if  the  horizontal  moon  should  chance 
sometimes  to  seem  enlarged  beyond  its  usual  extent,  even  in 
more  serene  weather.  For  we  must  not  only  have  regard  to  the 
mist  which  happens  to  be  in  the  place  where  we  stand;  we 
ought  also  to  take  into  our  thoughts  the  whole  sum  of  vapours 
and  exhalations,  which  lie  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  moon :  all 
which  cooperating  to  render  the  appearance  of  the  moon  more 
funt,  and  thereby  increase  its  magmtude,  it  may  chance  to  ap- 
pear ^eater  than  it  usually  does,  even  in  the  horizontal  position, 
at  a  time  wfaen^  though  there  be  no  extraordinary  fog  or  naziness 

8  2 
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just  in  the  place  where  we  stand ;  yet,  the  air  between  the  eye 
and  the  moon,  taken  altogether,  may  be  loaded  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  interspersed  vapours  and  exhalations,  than  at  other 
times.' 

LXXIL  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  consequence  of  our 
principles,  the  interposition  of  a  body  in  some  degree  opaque, 
which  may  intercept  a  great  part  of  the  rays  of  light,  should 
render  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  meridian  as  large,  as 
when  it  is  viewed  in  the  horizon.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  not 
faintness  any  how  applied,  that  suggests  greater  magnitude,  there 
being  no  necessary,  but  only  an  experimental  connexion  between 
those  two  things :  it  follows,  that  the  faintness,  which  enlarges 
the  appearance,  must  be  applied  in  such  sort,  and  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  have  been  observed  to  attend  the  vision  of  great 
magnitudes.  When  from  a  distance  we  behold  great  objects,  the 
particles  of  the  intermediate  air  and  vapours,  which  are  themselves 
unperceivable,  do  interrupt  the  rays  of  light,  and  thereby  render 
the  appearance  less  strong  and  vivid ;  now,  faintness  of  appear- 
ance, caused  in  this  sort,  hath  been  experienced  to  coexist  with 
great  magnitude.  But  when  it  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
an  opaque  sensible  body,  this  circumstance  alters  the  case,  so  that 
a  faint  appearance  this  way  caused,  dotli  not  suggest  greater 
magnitude,  because  it  hatn  not  been  experienced  to  coexist 
with  it. 

LXXIIL  Faintness,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas  of  perceptions, 
which  suggest  magnitude  or  distance,  doth  it  in  the  same  way 
that  words  suggest  the  notions  to  which  they  are  annexed.  Now 
it  is  known,  a  word  pronounced  with  certain  circumstances,  or  in 
a  certain  context  with  other  words,  hath  not  always  the  same 
import  and  signification  that  it  hath  when  pronounced  in  some 
other  circumstances,  or  different  context  of  words.  The  very 
same  visible  appeardncc  as  to  famtness  and  all  other  respects,  if 
placed  on  high,  shall  not  suggest  the  same  niiignitude  that  it 
would  if  it  were  seen  at  an  equal  distance,  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  we  are  rarely  accustomed  to 
view  objects  at  a  great  height;  our  concerns  lie  among  things 
situated  rather  betore  than  above  us ;  and  accordingly  our  eyes 
are  not  placed  on  the  top  of  our  heads,  but  in  such  a  position  as 
is  most  convenient  for  us  to  see  distant  objects  standing  in  our 
way,  and  this  situation  of  them  being  a  circumstance  which 
ususdly  attends  the  vision  of  distant  objects,  we  may  from  hence 
account  for  (what  is  commonly  observed)  an  object^s  appearing  of 
different  magnitude,  even  with  respect  to  its  horizontal  extension, 
on  the  top  of  a  steeple,  for  example,  a  hundred  feet  high,  to  one 
standing  below,  from  what  it  would  if  placed  at  a  hundred  feet 
distance  on  a  level  with  his  eye.  For  it  hath  been  shown,  that 
the  judgment  we  make  on  the  magnitude  of  a  thing,  depends  not 
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on  the  visible  appearance  alone,  but  also  on  divers  other  circum- 
stances, any  one  of  which  being  omitted  or  varied  may  suffice  to 
make  some  alteration  in  our  jitogment.  Hence,  the  circimistance 
of  viewing  a  distant  object  in  such  a  situation  as  is  usual,  and 
suits  with  the  ordinary  posture  of  the  head  and  eyes,  being 
omitted,  and  instead  thereof  a  different  situation  of  the  object 
which  requires  a  different  posture  of  the  head  taking  place,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  magnitude  be  judged  different ;  but 
it  will  be  demanded,  why  a  high  object  should  constantly  appear 
less  than  an  equidistant  low  object  of  the  same  dimensions,  for  so 
it  is  observed  to  be ;  it  may  indeed  be  granted  that  the  variation 
of  some  circumstances  may  vary  the  judgment,  made  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  high  objects,  which  we  are  less  used  to  look  at :  but  it 
does  not  hence  appear,  why  they  should  be  judged  less  rather 
than  greater  ?  1  answer,  that  in  case  the  magnitude  of  distant 
objects  was  suggested  by  the  extent  of  their  visible  appearance 
alone,  and  thought  proportional  thereto,  it  is  certain  they  would 
then  be  judged  much  less  than  now  they  seem  to  be,  vide  Sect. 
LXXix,  But  several  circumstances  concurring  to  form  the  judg- 
ment we  make  on  the  magnitude  of  distant  objects,  by  means  of 
which  they  appear  far  larger  than  others,  whose  visible  appear- 
ance hath  an  equal  or  even  greater  extension ;  it  follows,  that 
upon  the  change  or  omission  of  any  of  those  circumstances, 
which  are  wont  to  attend  the  vision  of  distant  objects,  and  so 
come  to  influence  the  judgments  made  on  their  magnitude,  they 
shall  proportionably  appear  less  than  otherwise  they  would.  For 
any  of  those  things  that  caused  an  object  to  be  thought  greater, 
than  in  proportion  to  its  visible  extension,  being  either  omitted 
or  applied  without  the  usual  circumstances,  the  judgment  depends 
more  entirely  on  the  visible  extension,  and  consequently  the  ob- 
ject must  be  judged  less.  Thus  in  the  present  case,  the  situatiou 
of  the  thing  seen  being  different  from  what  it  usudly  is  in  those 
objects  we  have  occasion  to  view,  and  whose  magnitude  we  ob- 
serve, it  follows,  that  the  very  same  object,  being  a  hundred  feet 
high,  should  seem  less  than  if  it  was  a  hundred  feet  off  on  (or 
nearly  on)  a  level  with  the  eye.  What  has  been  here  set  forth, 
seems  to  me  to  have  no  small  share  in  contributing  to  magnify 
the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon,  and  deserves  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  the  explication  of  it. 

LXXIV.  If  we  attentively  consider  the  phenomenon  before 
us,  we  shall  find  the  not  discerning  between  the  mediate  and  im- 
mediate objects  of  sight,  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty 
that  occurs  in  the  explication  of  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  visible 
moon,  or  that  which  is  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  vision, 
is  no  greater  when  the  moon  is  in  the  horizon,  than  when  it  is  in 
the  meridian.  How  comes  it,  therefore,  to  seem  greater  in  one 
situation  than  the  other  ?     What  is  it  can  put  this  cheat  on  the 
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understanding  ?  It  haa  no  other  perception  of  the  moon,  than 
what  it  gets  by  sight :  and  that  which  is  seen,  is  of  the  same 
e.xtent,  I  say  the  visble  appearance  hath  the  same,  or  rather  a  less 
magnitude,  when  the  moon  is  viewed  in  the  horizontal,  than 
when  in  the  meridional  position :  and  yet  it  is  esteemed  greater 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Herein  consists  the  difficulty, 
which  doth  vanish  and  admit  of  a  most  easy  solution,  if  we  con- 
aider  that  as  the  visible  moon  is  not  greater  in  the  horizon  than  in 
the  meridian,  so  neither  is  it  thought  to  be  so.  It  ha,th  been 
already  shown,  that  in  any  act  of  vision,  the  visible  object  abso- 
lutely, or  in  itself,  is  little  taken  notice  of,  the  mind  still  carrying 
its  view  from  that  to  some  tangible  ideas,  wliich  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  connected  with  it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be 
suggested  by  it.  So. that  when  a  thing  is  said  to  appear  great  or 
small,  or  whatever  estimate  be  made  of  the  magnitude  of  any 
thing,  this  is  meant  not  of  the  visible,  but  of  the  tangible  object. 
This  duly  considered,  it  will  be  no  hsird  matter  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  contradiction  there  is,  that  the  moon  should  appear  of  a 
different  bigness,  the  visible  magnitude  thereof  remaining  still  the 
same.  For  by  Sect.  lvi.  the  very  same  visible  extension,  with  a 
diiFerent  faintness,  shall  suggest  a  diiFerent  tangible  extension. 
When  therefore  the  horizontal  moon  is  said  to  appear  greater 
than  the  meridional  moon,  this  must  be  understood  not  of  a 
greater  vbible  extension,  but  of  a  greater  tangible  or  real  exten- 
sion, which  by  reason  of  the  more  than  ordinary  faintness  of  the 
visible  appearance,  is  suggested  to  the  mind  along  with  it. 

LXX V.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  learned  men,  to 
accoimt  for  this  appearance.  Gassendus,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  and 
several  others,  have  employed  their  thoughts  on  that  subject ;  but 
how  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory  their  endeavours  have  been,  is 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,*  where  you 
may  see  their  several  opinions  at  large  set  forth  and  confuted,  not 
without  some  surprise  at  the  gross  blunders  that  ingenious  men 
have  been  forced  into,  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  this  appear- 
ance with  the  ordinary  principles  of  optics.  Since  the  wnting 
of  which,  there  hath  been  published  in  the  Transactionsf  another 
paper  relating  to  the  same  affiur,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis, 
wherein  he  attempts  to  account  for  that  phenomena,  which, 
though  it  seems  not  to  contain  any  thing  new,  or  different  from 
what  had  been  said  before  by  others,  I  shall  nevertheless  consider 
in  this  place. 

LXaVI.  His  opinion,  in  short,  is  this ;  we  judge  not  of  the 
magnitude  of  an  object  by  the  visual  angle  alone,  but  by  the 
visual  angle  in  conjunction  with  the  distance*  Hence,  though 
the  angle  remain  the  same,  or  even  become  less,  yet  if  withal  the 
distance  seem  to  have  been  increased,  the  object  shall  appear 

*  Phil.  Trans.  Num.  187,  p.  314.  t  Num.  187,  p.  323. 
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greater.  Now,  one  way  whereby  we  estimate  the  distance  of  any 
thing,  is  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  intermediate  objects ; 
when  therefore  the  moon  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  the  variety  of 
fields,  houses,  &c.,  together  with  the  large  prospect  of  the  wide, 
extended  land  or  sea,  that  lies  between  the  eye  and  the  utmost 
limb  of  the  horizon,  suggest  unto  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater 
distance,  and  consequently  magnify  the  appearance.  And  this, 
according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  is  the  true  account  of  the  extraordinary 
lateness  attributed  by  the  mind  to  the  horizontal  moon,  at  a 
time  when  the  angle  subtended  by  its  diameter  is  not  one  jot 
greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

LXXVII.  With  reference  to  this  opinion,  not  to  repeat 
what  hath  been  already  said  concerning  distance,  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, first,  that  if  the  prospect  of  inteijacent  objects  be  that 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  further  distance,  and  this  idea  of  fur- 
ther distance  be  the  cause  that  brings  into  the  mind  the  idea  of 
greater  magnitude,  it  should  hence  follow,  that  if  one  looked  at 
the  horizontal  moon  from  behind  a  wall,  it  would  appear  no 
bigger  than  ordinary.  For  in  that  case,  the  wall  interposing 
cuts  off  all  that  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  &c,  which  might  other- 
wise increase  the  apparent  distance,  and  thereby  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  moon.  Nor  wiU  it  suffice  to  say,  the  memory 
doth  even  then  suggest  all  that  extent  of  land,  &c.,  which  lies 
within  the  horizon  ;  which  suggestion  occasions  a  sudden  judg- 
ment of  sense,  that  the  moon  is  further  off  and  larger  than  usuaL 
For  ask  any  man,  who  from  such  a  station  beholding  the  hori- 
zontal moon,  shall  think  her  greater  than  usual,  whether  he  hath 
at  that  time  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  the  intermediate  objects,  or 
long  tract  of  land  that  lies  between  his  eye  and  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  horizon  ?  And  whether  it  be  that  idea  which  is  the 
cause  of  his  making  the  aforementioned  judgment  ?  He  will,  I 
suppose,  reply  in  the  negative,  and  declare  the  horizontal  moon 
shall  appear  greater  than  the  meridional,  though  he  never  thinks 
of  all  or  any  of  those  things  that  lie  between  him  and  it.  Se- 
condly, it  seems  impossible  by  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
moon  s  appearing  in  the  very  same  situation,  at  one  time  greater 
than  at  another ;  which  nevertheless  has  been  shown  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  receives  a 
most  easy  and  natural  explication  from  them.  For  the  further 
clearing  up  of  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  what  we  im- 
mediately and  properly  see  are  only  lights  and  colours  in  sundry 
situations  and  shades,  and  degrees  of  faintness  and  clearness, 
confusion  and  distinctness.  All  which  visible  objects  are  only 
in  the  mind ;  nor  do  they  suggest  aught  external,  whether  dis- 
tance or  magnitude,  otherwise  than  by  habitual  connexion  as 
words  do  things.  We  are  also  to  remarlc,  that,  beside  the  strain- 
ing of  the  eyes,  and  beside  the  vivid  and  faint,  the  distinct  and 
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confused  appearanoes  (which  bearing  some  proportions  to  lines 
and  angles,  have  been  substituted  instead  of  them,  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  this  treatise),  there  are  other  means  which  suggest 
both  (^stance  and  magnitude ;  particularly,  the  situation  of  vi- 
sible points,  or  objects,  as  upper  or  lower ;  the  former  suggest- 
ing a  further  distance,  and  greater  magnitude,  the  latter  a  nearer 
distance,  and  lesser  maf^nitude :  all  which  is  an  effect  only  of  cus- 
ton.  and  exnenence  ;Xe  being  really  nothing  intenn^ate  in 
the  line  of  distance,  between  the  uppermost  and  lowermost, 
which  are  both  equidistant,  or  rather  at  no  distance  from  the  eje, 
as  there  is  also  nothing  in  upper  or  lower,  which  by  necessary 
connexion  should  suggest  greater  or  lesser  magnitude.  Now,  as 
these  customary,  experimental  means  of  suggesting  distance,  do 
•  likewise  suggest  magnitude,  so  they  suggest  the  one  as  immedi- 
ately as  the  other.  I  say,  they  do  not  (vide  Sect,  Liii.)  first 
surest  distance,  and  then  leave  the  mind  from  thence  to  infer 
or  compute  magnitude,  but  suggest  magnitude  as  immediately 
and  directly  as  thev  suggest  distance. 

LXXY  III.  This  phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  a  clear . 
instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  lines  and  angles,  for  explaining 
the  way  wherein  the  mind  perceives  and  estimates  the  magni- 
tude of  outward  objects.  There  is  nevertheless  a  use  of  com- 
putation by  them,  in  order  to  determine  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  things,  so  far  as  they  have  a  connexion  with,  and  are  propor- 
tional to  those  other  ideas  or  perceptions,  which  are  the  true  and 
immediate  occasions  that  suggest  to  the  mind  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  things.  But  this  in  general  may,  I  think,  be  observed 
concerning  mathematical  computation  in  optics ;  that  it  can  never 
be  very  precise  and  exact,  since  the  judgments  we  make  of  the 
magnitude  of  external  things  do  often  depend  on  several  circum- 
stances, which  are  not  proportionable  to,  or  capable  of  being  de- 
fined by  lines  and  angles. 

LXXIX.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  safely  deduce 
this  consequence,  to  wit,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see, 
would  at  first  opening  -of  his  eyes  make  a  very  different  judg- 
ment of  the  magnitude  of  objects  intromitted  by  them,  from 
what  others  do.  He  would  not  consider  the  ideas  of  sight,  with 
reference  to,  or  as  having  any  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  touch : 
his  view  of  them  being  entirely  terminated  within  themselves,  he 
can  no  otherwise  judge  them  great  or  small,  than  as  they  contain 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  visible  points.  Now,  it  being  cer- 
tain that  any  visible  point  can  cover  or  exclude  from  view  only 
one  other  visible  point,  it  follows,  that  whatever  object  inter- 
cepts the  view  of  another,  hath  an  equal  number  of  visible  points 
with  it ;  and  consequently  they  shall  both  be  thought  by  him  to 
have  the  same  magnitude.  Hence  it  is  evident,  one  in  those  cir- 
cumstances would  judge  his  thumb,  with  which  he  might  hide  a 
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tower,  or  hinder  its  being  seen,  equal  to  that  tower,  or  his  hand, 
the  interposition  whereof  might  conceal  the  firmament  from  his 
view,  equal  to  the  firmament :  how  great  an  inequality  soever 
there  may,  in  our  apprehensions,  seem  to  be  betwixt  tnose  two 
things^  because  of  the  customary  and  close  connexion  that  has 
grown  up  in  our  minds  between  the  objects  of  sight  and  tout^h, 
whereby  the  very  difierent  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  two  senses 
are  so  blended  and  confounded  together,  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
one  and  the  same  thing ;  out  of  which  prejudice  we  cannot  easily 
extricate  ourselves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the  nature  of  vision,  and 
setting  the  manner  wherein  we  perceive  magnitudes  in  a  due 
light,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning 
matters  relating  thereto,  whereof  the  want  of  reflection,  and 
duly  separating  between  tangible  and  visible  ideas,  is  apt  to 
create  in  us  mistaken  and  conrased  notions^  And  first,  I  shall 
observe  that  the  rmnimum  visibile  is  exactly  equal  in  all  beings 
whatsoever,  that  are  endowed  with  the  visive  "faculty.  No  ex- 
quisite formation  of  the  eye,  no  peculiar  sharpness  of  sight,  can 
make  it  less  in  one  creature  than  in  another ;  for  it  not  being 
distinguishable  into  parts,  nor  in  any  wise  consisting  of  them,  it 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  to  all.  For  suppose  it  otherwise, 
and  that  the  minimum  visibile  of  a  mite,  for  instance,  be  less  than 
the  minimum  visibile  of  a  man ;  the  latter  therefore  may  by  de- 
traction of  some  part  be  made  equal  to  the  former:  it  doth 
therefore  consist  of  parts,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
of  a  minimum  visibile,  or  point. 

LXXXL  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  minimum  visibile 
of  a  man  doth  really  and  in  itself  contain  parts  whereby,  it 
surpasses  that  of  a  mite,  though  they  are  not  perceivable  by  the 
man.  To  which  I  answer,  the  minimum  visibile  having  (in  like 
manner  as  all  other  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight) 
been  shown  not  to  have  any  existence  without  the  mind  of  him 
who  sees  it,  it  follows  there  cannot  be  any  part  of  it  that  is  not 
exactly  perceived,  and  therefore  visible.  Now  for  any  object  to 
contain  several  distinct  visible  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
a  minimum  visibile^  is  a  manifest  contradiction 

LXXXIL  Of  these  visible  points  we  see  at  all  times  an 
equal  number.  It  is  every  whit  as  great  when  our  view  is  con- 
tracted and  bounded  by  near  objects,  as  when  it  is  extended  to 
lai^er  and  remoter.  For  it  being  impossible  that  one  minimum 
visibile  should  obscure  or  keep  out  of  sight  more  than  another, 
it  is  a  plain  consequence,  that  when  my  view  is  on  all  sides 
bounded  by  the  walls  of  my  studv,  I  see  just  as  many  visible 
points  as  I  could,  in  case  that  by  the  removal  of  the  study-walls, 
and  all  other  obstructions,  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  circum- 
jacent fields,  mountains,  sea,  and  open  firmament ;  for  so  long  s^ 
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I  am  Bhut  up  within  the  walls,  by  their  interposition,  eVeiy  point 
of  the  external  objects  is  covered  from  my  view :  but  each  point 
that  is  seen  bein^  able  to  coyer  or  exclude  from  sight  one  only 
other  corresponding  point,  it  follows,  that  whilst  my  sight  is  con- 
fined to  those  narrow  walls,  I  see  as  many  points,  or  minima 
visibiUa,  as  I  should  were  those  walls  away,  by  looking  on  all  the 
external  objects,  whose  prospect  is  intercepted  by  them.  When- 
eyer  therefore  we  are  said  to  haye  a  greater  prospect  at  one  time 
than  another,  this  must  be  understood  with  relation  not  to  the 
proper  and  immediate,  but  the  secondary  and  mediate  objects  of 
vision,  which,  as  hath  been  shown,  properly  belong  to  the  touch. 

LXXXIII.  The  visive  faculty,  considered  witn  reference  to 
its  immediate  objects,  may  be  found  to  labour  of  two  defects : 
first,  in  respect  of  the  extent  or  number  of  visible  points  that  are 
at  once  perceivable  by  it,  which  is  narrow  and  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  It  can  take  in  at  view  but  a  certain  determinate 
number  of  minima  visibiliay  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its 
prospect.  Secondly,  our  sight  is  defective  in  that  its  view  is  not 
only  narrow,  but  also  for  the  most  part  confused;  of  those 
things  that  we  take  in  at  one  prospect,  we  can  see  •but  a  few 
at  once  clearly  and  unconfusedly ;  and  the  more  we  fix  our  sight 
on  any  one  object,  by  so  much  the  darker  and  more  indistinct 
shall  the  rest  appear. 

LXXXIV.  Corresponding  to  these  two  defects  of  sight,  we 
may  imagine  as  many  perfections,  to  wit,  first,  that  of  compre* 
bending  in  one  view  a  greater  number  of  visible  points; 
secondly,  of  being  able  to  view  them  all  equally  and  at  once, 
with  the  utmost  clearness  and  distinction.  That  those  perfec- 
tions are  not  actually  in  some  intelligences  of  a  difierent  order 
and  capacity  from  ours,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know. 

LXXXV.  In  neither  of  those  two  ways  do  microscopes  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  sight ;  for  when  we  look  through 
a  microscope,  we  neither  see  more  visible  points,  nor  are  the  col- 
lateral points  more  distinct  than  when  we  look  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  objects  placed  in  a  due  distance.  A  microscope  brings 
us  as  it  were  into  a  new  world :  it  presents  us  with  a  new  scene 
of  visible  objects,  quite  different  from  what  we  behold  with  the 
naked  eye.  But  herein  consists  the  most  remarkable  difierence, 
to  wit,  that  whereas  the  objects  perceived  by  the  eye  alone,  have 
a  certain  connexion  with  tangible  objects,  whereby  we  are 
taught  to  foresee  what  will  ensue  upon  the  approach  or  applica- 
tion of  distant  objects  to  the  parts  of  our  own  body,  which  much 
conduceth  to  its  preservation ;  there  is  not  the  like  connexion 
between  things  tangible  and  those  visible  objects  that  are  per- 
ceived by  help  of  a  fine  microscope. 

LXXXYI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were  our  eyes  turned 
into  the  nature  of  microscopes,  we  should  not  be  much  benefited 
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Sthe  change;  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  forementioned 
vantage  we  at  present  receive  by  the  visive  faculty ;  and  have 
left  us  only  the  empty  amusement  of  seeing,  without  any  other 
benefit  arising  from  it  But  in  that  case,  it  will  perhaps  be  said, 
our  sight  would  be  endued  with  a  far  greater  sharpness  and 
penetration  than  it  now  hath.  -  But  I  would  fain  know  wherein 
consists  that  sharpness,  which  is  esteemed  so  great  an  excellency 
of  sight.  It  is  certain  from  what  we  have  cdready  shown,  that 
the  tninimum  vmbUe  is  never  greater  or  lesser,  but  in  all  cases 
constantly  the  same :  and  in  the  case  of  microscopical  eyes,  I  see 
only  this  difference,  to  wit,  that  upon  the  ceasing  of  a  certain 
observable  connexion  betwixt  the  divers  perceptions  of  sight  and 
touch,  which  before  enabled  us  to  regiuate  our  actions  by  the 
eye,  it  would  now  be  rendered  utterly  imserviceable  to  that 
purpose. 

LXXXVIL  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  if  we  consider 
the  use  and  end  of  sight,  together  with  the  present  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  being,  we  shall  not  find  any  great  cause  to 
complain  of  any  defect  or  imperfection  in  it,  or  easily  conceive 
how  it  could  be  mended.  With  such  admirable  wisdom  is  that 
faculty  contrived,  both  for  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  life. 

LXXXVIII.  Having  finished  what  I  intended  to  say,  con- 
cerning the  distance  ana  magnitude  of  objects,  I  come  now  to 
treat  of  the  manner  wherein  the  mind  perceives  bv  sight  their 
situation.  Among  the  discoveries  of  the  last  age,  it  is  reputed 
none  of  the  least,  that  the  manner  of  vision  hath  been  more 
clearly  explained  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  There  is,  at  this 
day,  no  one  ignorant,  that  the  pictures  of  external  objects  are 
painted  on  the  retina,  or  fund  of  the  eye.  That  we  can  see 
nothing  which  is  not  so  painted :  and  that,  according  as  the  pic- 
ture is  more  distinct  or  confused,  so  also  is  the  perception  we 
have  of  the  object :  but  then  in  this  explication  of  vision,  there 
occurs  one  mightv  difficulty.  The  objects  are  painted  in  an  in- 
verted order  on  tne  bottom  of  the  eye :  the  upper  part  of  any 
object  being  painted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  object  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye :  and  so  also  as 
to  right  and  left.  Since  therefore  the  pictures  are  thus  inverted, 
it  is  demanded  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  see  the  objects 
erect  and  in  their  natural  posture  ? 

LXXXTX.  In  answer  to  this  difficulty,  we  are  told,  that  the 
mind,  perceiving  an  impulse  of  a  ray  of  light  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  eye,  considers  this  ray  as  coming  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  object,  and  in  like  manner  tracing  the  ray  that 
strikes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  it  is  directed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  object.  Thus  in  the  adjacent  figure  C  the  lower 
point  of  the  object  A  B  C  is  projected  on  c  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye.     So  likewise,  the  highest  point  A  is  projected  on  a  the 
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lowest  part  of  the  eye,  which  makes  the  representation  c  b  a  in- 
verted :  but  the  mind,  considering  the  stroke  that  is  made  on  c 
as  coming  in  the  straight  line  C  c  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
object,  and  the  stroke  or  impulse  on  a  as  coming  in  the  line 
A  a  from  the  upper  end  of  the  object,  is  directed  to  make  a 
right  judgment  of  the  situation  of  the  object  ABC,  notwith- 
standing the  picture  of  it  is  inverted.  This  is  illustrated  by  con- 
ceiving a  blind  man,  who,  holding  in  his  hands  two  sticks  that 
cross  each  other,  doth  with  them  touch  the  extremities  of  an 
object,  placed  in  a  perpendicular  situation.  It  is  certain,  this 
man  will  judge  that  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  object,  which  he 
touches  with  the  stick  held  in  the  undermost  hand,  and  that  to 
be  the  lower  part  of  the  object,  which  he  touches  with  the  stick 
in  his  uppermost  hand.  This  is  the  common  explication  of  the 
erect  appearance  of  objects,  which  is  generally  received  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  being  (as  Mr.  Molyneux  tells  us*)  allowed  by  all 
men  as  satisfactory, 

XC.  But  this  account  to  me  does  not  seem  in  any  degree 
true.  Did  I  perceive  those  impulses,  decussations,  and  direc- 
tions of  the  rays  of  light,  in  like  manner  as  hath  been  set  forth, 
then,  indeed,  it  would  not  at  first  view  be  altogether  void  of  pro- 
bability. And  there  might  be  some  pretence  for  the  comparison 
of  the  blind  man  and  his  cross  sticks.  But  the  case  is  far  other- 
I  know  very  well  that  I  perceive  no  such  thing.     And, 


wise. 


of  consequence,  I  cannot  thereby  make  an  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion of  objects.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  experience,  whether  he  be 
conscious  to  himself,  that  he  thinks  on  the  intersection  made  by 
the  radious  pencils,  or  pursues  the  impulses  they  give  in  right 
lines,  whenever  he  perceives  by  sight  the  position  of  any  object  ? 
To  me  it  seems  evident,  that  crossing  and  tracing  of  the  rays,  is 
never  thought  on  by  children,  idiots,  or  in  truth  by  any  other, 
save  only  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
optics.  And  for  the  mind  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  objects  by 
those  things,  without  perceiving  them,  or  to  perceive  them  with- 
out knowing  it,  is  equally  beyond  my  comprehension.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  explaining  the  manner  of  vision  by  the  example  of 

•  Diopt.  Pap.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  289. 
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cross  sticksy  and  hunting  for  the  object  along  the  axes  of  the 
radious  pencils,  doth  suppose  the  proper  objects  of  sight  to  be 
perceived  at  a  distance  from  us,  contrary  to  what  hath  been  de- 
monstrated. 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  look  for  some  other  ex- 
plication of  this  diflSculty :  and  I  believe  it  not  impossible  to  find 
one,  provided  we  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  carefully  distin- 
guish between  the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch;  which  cannot  be  too 
oft  inculcated  in  treating  of  vision :  but  more  especially  through- 
out the  consideration  of  this  affair,  we  ought  to  carry  that  dis- 
tinction in  our  thoughts :  for  that  from  want  of  a  right  under- 
standing thereof,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  erect  vision  seems 
chiefly  to  arise. 

XCII.  In  order  to  disentangle  our  minds  from  whatever  pre- 
judices we  may  entertain  with  relation  to  the  subject  in  h  ad, 
nothing  seems  more  apposite,  than  the  taking  into  our  thoughts 
the  case  of  one  born  blind,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made 
to  see.  And  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  easy  task  to  di- 
vest ourselves  entirely  of  the  experience  received  from  sight,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  put  our  thoughts  exactly  in  the  posture  of  such 
a  one's :  we  must  nevertheless,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
frame  true  conceptions  of  what  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  pass  in  his  mind. 

XCIII.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  actually  blind,  and  who  had 
continued  so  from  his  birth,  would  by  the  sense  of  feeling  attain 
to  have  ideas  of  upper  and  lower.  By  the  motion  of  his  hand  he 
might  discern  the  situation  of  any  tangible  object  placed  within 
his  reach.  That  part  on  which  he  felt  himseli  supported,  or  to- 
wards which  he  perceived  his  body  to  gravitate,  he  would  term 
lower,  and  the  contrary  to  this  upper ;  and  accordingly  denomi- 
nate whatsoever  objects  he  touched. 

XCIV.  But  then,  whatever  judgments  he  makes  concerning 
the  situation  of  objects,  are  confined  to  those  only  that  are  per- 
ceivable by  touch.  All  those  things  that  are  intangible,  and  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  his  thoughts  and  desires,  his  passions,  and  in 
general  all  the  modifications  of  his  soul,  to  these  he  would  never 
apply  the  terms  upper  and  lower,  except  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  He  may,  perhaps,  by  way  of  allusion,  speak  of  high  or 
low  thoughts :  but  those  terms,  in  their  proper  signification, 
would  never  be  applied  to  any  thing  that  was  not  conceived  to- 
exist  without  the  mind.  For  .a  man  born  blind,  and  remaining 
in  the  same  state,  could  mean  nothing  else  by  the  words  higher 
and  lower,  than  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  earth :  which 
distance  he  would  measure  by  the  motion  or  application  of  his 
hand,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body.  It  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  all  those  things  which,  in  respect  of  each  other,  would  by 
him  be  thought  higher  or  lower,  must  be  such  as  were  conceived 
to  exist  without  his  mind,  in  the  ambient  space. 
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XC V.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  such  a  one,  if  we  sup- 
pose him  made  to  see,  would  not  at  first  sight  think  that  any 
thing  he  saw  was  high  or  low,  erect  or  inverted :  for  it  hath  been 
already  demonstrated  in  Sect.  XLl.  that  he  would  not  think  the 
things  he  perceived  by  sight  to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  or 
without  his  mind.  The  objects  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
used  to  apply  the  terms  up  and  down,  high  and  low,  were  such 
only  as  anected,  or  were  some  way  perceived  by  his  touch ;  but 
the  proper  objects  of  vision  make  a  new  set  of  ideas,  perfectly 
distinct  and  different  from  the  former,  and  which  can  in  no  sort 
make  themselves  perceived  by  touch.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing at  all  that  could  induce  him  to  think  those  terms  applicable 
to  them :  nor  would  he  ever  think  it,  till  such  time  as  he  had  ob« 
served  their  connexion  with  tangible  objects,  and  the  same  pre- 
judice began  to  insinuate  itself  into  his  understanding,  which 
from  their  infancy  had  grown  up  in  the  understandings  of  other 
men. 

XCYL  To  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  I  shall  make  use 
of  an  example.  Suppose  the  above-mentioned  blind  person,  by 
his  touch,  perceives  a  man  to  stand  erect.  Let  us  inquire  into 
the  manner  of  this.  By  the  application  of  his  hand  to  the  several 
parts  of  a  human  body,  he  had  perceived  different  tangible  ideas, 
which  being  collected  into  sundry  complex  ones  have  distinct 
names  annexed  to  them.  Thus  one  combination  of  a  certain 
tangible  figure,  bulk,  and  consistency  of  parts  is  called  the  head, 
another  the  hand,  a  third  the  foot,  and  so  of  the  rest :  ail  which 
complex  ideas  could,  in  his  understanding,  be  made  up  onlv  of 
ideas  perceivable  by  touch.  He  had  also  by  his  touch  obtained 
an  idea  of  earth  or  ground,  towards  which  he  perceives  the  parts 
of  his  body  to  have  a  natural  tendency.  Now,  b^  erect  nothing 
more  being  meant,  than  that  perpendicular  position  of  a  man, 
wherein  his  feet  are  near^t  to  the  earth :  if  the  blind  person,  by 
moving  his  hand  over  the  parts  of  the  man  who  stands  before 
him,  perceives  the  tangible  ideas  that  compose  the  head,  to  be 
furthest  from,  and  those  that  compose  the  ^et  to  be  nearest  to, 
that  other  combination  of  tangible  ideas  which  he  calls  earth : 
he  will  denominate  that  man  erect.  But  if  we  suppose  him  on 
a  sudden  to  receive  his  sight,  and  that  he  behold  a  man  standing 
before  him,  it  is  evident,  in  that  case,  he  would  neither  judge  the 
man  he  sees  to  be  erect  nor  inverted  ;  for  he  never  having  known 
those  terms  applied  to  any  other  save  tangible  things,  or  which 
existed  in  the  space  without  him,  and  what  he  sees  neither  being 
tangible,  nor  perceived  as  existing  without,  he  could  not  know 
that  in  propriety  of  language  they  were  applicable  to  it, 

XC  Vll.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turning  his  head  or  eyes  up 
and  down  to  the  right  and  left,  he  shall  ol^rve  the  visible  ob- 
jects to  change,  and  shall  also  attain  to  know,  that  they  are 
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called  by  the  same  names,  ^nd  connected  with  the  objects  per- 
ceived by  touch ;  then,  indeed,  he  will  come  to  speak  of  them 
and  their  situation,  in  the  same  terms  that  he  has  been  used  to 
apply  to  tangible  things :  and  those  that  he  perceives  by  turning 
up  ms  eyes,  he  will  call  upper,  and  those  that  by  turmng  down 
his  eyes,  he  will  call  lower. 

XC  VIIL  And  this  seems  to  me  the  true  reason  why  he  should 
think  those  objects  uppermost  that  are  painted  on  the  lower  part 
of  his  eye :  for,  by  turning  the  eye  up  they  shall  be  distinctly 
seen ;  as  likewise  those  that  are  painted  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  eye  shall  be  distinctly  seen,  by  turning  the  eye  down,  and 
are  for  that  reason  esteemed  lowest :  for  we  have  shown  that  to 
the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  considered  in  themselves,  he  would 
not  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low.  It  must  therefore  be  on 
account  of  some  circumstances  which  are  observed  to  attend 
them ;  and  these,  it  is  plain,  are  the  actions  of  turning  the  eye 
up  and  down,  which  suggest  a  very  obvious  reason,  why  the  mind 
should  denominate  the  objects  of  sight  accordingly  high  or  low. 
And  without  this  motion  of  the  eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down 
in  order  to  discern  different  objects,  doubtless,  erect,  inverse,  and 
other  the  like  terms  relating  to  the  position  of  tangible  objects, 
would  never  have  been  transferred,  or  in  any  degree  apprehended 
to  belong  to  the  ideas  of  sight :  the  mere  act  of  seeing  including 
nothing  m  it  to  that  purpose ;  whereas  the  different  situations  of 
the  eye  naturally  direct  the  mind  to  make  a  suitable  judgment  of 
the  situation  of  objects  intromitted  by  it. 

XCIX.  Further,  when  he  has  by  experience  learned  the  con- 
nexion there  is  between  the  several  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  he 
will  be  able,  by  the  perception  he  has  of  the  situation  of  visible 
things  in  respect  of  one  another,  to  make  a  sudden  and  true 
estimation  of  the  situation  of  outward,  tangible  things  corre- 
sponding to  them.  And  thus  it  is,  he  shall  perceive  by  sight  the 
situation  of  external  objects,  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
that  sense. 

C.  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  just  made  to 
see,  we  should  judge  of  the  situation  of  visible  things  as  we  do 
now :  but,  we  are  also  as  prone  to  think,  that  at  first  sight,  we 
should  in  the  same  way  apprehend  the  distance  and  magnitude 
of  objects,  as  we  do  now :  which  hath  been  shown  to  be  a  false 
and  groundless  persuasion.  And  for  the  like  reasons,  the  same 
censure  may  be  passed  on  the  positive  assurance,  that  most  men, 
before  they  have  thought  sufficiently  of  the  matter,  might  have 
of  their  being  able  to  determine  by  the  eye,  at  first  view,  whether 
objects  were  erect  or  inverse. 

CL  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  our  opinion,  that  a  man, 
for  instance,  bemg  tnought  erect  when  his  feet  are  next  the  earth, 
and  inverted  when  his  head  is  next  the  earth,  it  doth  hence 
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follow,  that  by  the  mere  act  of  vision,  without  any  experience 
or  altering  the  situation  of  the  eye,  we  should  have  determined 
whether  he  were  erect  or  inverted:  for  both  the  earth  itself, 
and  the  limbs  of  the  man  who  stands  thereon,  being  equally  per- 
ceived by  sight,  one  cannot  choose  aeeing  what  part  of  the  man 
is  nearest  thq  earth,  and  what  part  furthest  from  it,  i.  e.  whether 
he  be  erect  or  inverted. 

CII.  To  which  I  answer,  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  tan^ble 
earth  and  man,  are  entirely  different  from  those  which  constitute 
the  visible  earth  and  man.  Nor  was  it  possible,  by  virtue  of  the 
visive  faculty  alone,  without  superadding  any  experience  of 
touch,  or  altering  the  position  of  the  eye,  ever  to  have  known, 
or  so  much  as  suspected,  there  had  been  any  relation  or  con- 
nexion between  them:  hence  a  man  at  first  view  would  not 
denominate  any  thing  he  saw,  earth,  or  head,  or  foot ;  and  con- 
sequently, he  could  not  tell  by  the  mere  act  of  vision,  whether 
the  head  or  feet  were  nearest  the  earth :  nor,  indeed,  would  he 
have  thereby  any  thought  of  earth  or  man,  erect  or  inverse,  at 
all :  which  will  be  maoe  yet  more  evident  if  we  nicely  observe, 
and  make  a  particular  comparison  between  the  ideas  of  both 
senses. 

cm.  That  which  I  see  is  only  variety  of  light  and  colours. 
That  which  I  feel  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  rough  or  smooth. 
What  similitude,  what  connexion  have  those  ideas  with  these  ? 
Or  how  is  it  possible,  that  any  one  should  see  reason  to  give  one 
and  the  same  name  to  combmations  of  ideas  so  very  different* 
before  he  had  experienced  their  coexistence  ?  We  do  not  find 
there  is  any  necessary,  connexion  betwixt  this  or  that  tangible 
quality,  and  any  colour  whatsoever.  And  we  may  sometimes 
perceive  colours,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  felt.  All  which 
doth  make  it  manifest  that  no  man,  at  first  receiving  of  his  sight, 
would  know  there  was  any  agreement  between  this  or  that  par- 
ticular object  of  his  sight,  and  any  object  of  touch  he  had  been 
already  acquainted  with:  the  Colours  therefore  of  the  head, 
would  to  him  no  more  suggest  the  idea  of  head,  than  they  would 
the  idea  of  foot 

CIV.  Further,  we  have  at  large  shown  (vide  Sect  lxiii.  and 
LXiv.)  there  is  no  discoverable,  necessary  connexion,  between 
any  given  visible  ms^itude,  and  any  one  particular  tangible 
magnitude ;  but  that  it  is  entirely  the  result  of  custom  and  ex- 
perience, and  depends  on  foreign  and  accidental  circumstances, 
that  we  can  by  the  perception  of  visible  extension  inform  our- 
selves, what  may  be  the  extension  of  any  tangible  object  con- 
nected with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  visible 
magnitude  of  head  or  foot,  would  bring  along  with  them  into 
the  mind,  at  first  opening  of  the  eyes,  the  respective  tangible 
magnitudes  of  those  part^ 
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CV.  By  fhe  foregoing  section^  it  is  plain  the  visible  figure  of 
any  part  of  the  body  hath  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  tan- 
gible figure  thereof^  so  as  at  first  sight  to  suggest  it  to  the  mind : 
for  figure  is  the  termination  of  magnitude,  whence  it  follows, 
that  no  visible  magnitude,  having  in  its  own  nature  an  aptness 
to  suggest  any  one  particular  tangible  magnitude,  so  neither  can 
any  visible  figure  be  inseparably  connected  with  its  correspond- 
ing tangible  figure :  so  as  of  itself  and  in  a  way  prior  to  experi- 
ence, it  might  suggest  it  to  the  understanding.  This  will  be 
further  evident,  if  we  consider  that  what  seems  smooth  and 
round  to  the  touch,  may  to  sight,  if  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
seem  quite  otherwise. 

CVL  From  all  which  laid  together  and  duly  considered,  we 
may  clearly  deduce  this  inference.  In  the  first  act  of  vision,  no 
idea  entering  by  the  eye  would  have  a  perceivable  connexion 
with  the  ideas  to  which  the  names  earth,  man,  head,  foot^  &c«, 
were  annexed  in  the  understanding  of  a  person  blind  from  his 
birth ;  so  as  in  any  sort  to  introduce  them  into  his  mind,  or  make 
themselves  be  called  by  the  same  names,  and  reputed  the  same 
things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they  come  to  be. 

C  V II.  There  doth,  nevertheless,  remain  one  diflSculty,  which 
perhaps  may  seem  to  press  hard  on  our  opinion,  and  deserve  not 
to  be  passed  over:  for  though  it  be  granted  that  neither  the 
colour,  size,  nor  figure  of  the  visible  feet  have  any  necessary 
connexion  with  the  ideas  that  compose  the  tangible  feet,  so  as  to 
bring  them  at  first  sight  into  my  mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of 
confounding  them  before  I  had  been  used  to,  and  for  some  time 
experienced  their  connexion:  yet  thus  much  seems  undeniable, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  the  visible  feet,  being  the  same  with 
that  of  the  tangible  feet,  I  may  from  hence,  without  any  experi- 
ence of  sight,  reasonably  conclude,  that  they  represent  or  are 
connected  with  the  feet  rather  than  the  head.  I  say,  it  seems 
the  idea  of  two  visible  feet  will  sooner  suggest  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  two  tangible  feet  than  of  one  head ;  so  that  the  blind  man, 
upon  first  reception  of  the  visive  faculty,  might  know  which 
were  the  feet  or.  two,  and  which  the  head  or  one. 

CVIII.  In  order  to  get  clear  of  this  seeming  difficulty,  we 
need  only  observe,  that  diversity  of  visible  objects  doth  not 
necessarily  infer  diversity  of  tangible  objects  corresponding  to 
them.  A  picture  painted  with  great  variety  of  colours  affects 
the  touch  in  one  uniform  manner  5  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  I 
do  not  by  any  necessary  consecution,  independent  of  experience, 
judge  of  the  number  of  things  tangible,  from  the  number  of 
things  visible.  I  should  not  therefore  at  first  opening  my  eyes 
conclude,  that  because  I  see  two  I  shall  feel  two.  How,  there- 
fore can  I,  before  experience  teaches  me,  know  that  the  visible 
legs,  because  two,  are  connected  with  the  tangible  legs,  or  the 
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visible  head,  because  one,  is  connected  with  the  tangible  head  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  things  I  see  are  so  very  different  and  hetero- 
geneous from  the  things  I  feel,  that  the  perception  of  the  one 
would  never  have  suggested  the  other  to  my  thoughts,  or  enabled 
me  to  pass  the  least  judgment  thereon,  until  I  had  experienced 
their  connexion. 

CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  matter,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  number  (however  some  may  reckon  it  amongst 
the  primary  qualities)  is  nothing  fixed  and  settled,  really  existing 
in  things  themselves.  It  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind, 
considering,  either  an  idea  by  itself,  or  any  combination  of  ideas 
to  which  it  gives  one  name,  and  so  makes  it  pass  for  a  unit. 
According  as  the  mind  variously  combines  its  ideas,  the  unit 
varies ;  and  as  the  "unit,  so  the  number,  which  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  units,  doth  also  vary.  We  call  a  window  one,  a  chim- 
ney one,  and  yet  a  house  in  which  there  are  many  windows,  and 
many  chimnies,  hath  an  equal  right  to  be  called  one,  and  many 
houses  go  to  the  making  of  one  city.  In  these  and  the  like 
instances,  it  is  evident  the  unit  constantly  relates  to  the  ]>ar- 
ticular  draughts  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas,  to  which  it  affixes 
ames,  and  wherein  it  includes  more  or  less,  as  best  suits  its  own 
'ends  and  purposes.  Wliatever  therefore  the  mind  considers  as 
one,  that  is  a  unit.  Every  combination  of  ideas  is  considered 
as  one  thing  by  the  mind,  and  in  token  thereof  is  marked  by 
one  name.  Now,  this  naming  and  combining  together  of  ideas 
is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  done  by  the  mind  in  such  sort,  as  ex- 
perience shows  it  to  be  most  convenient :  without  which,  our 
ideas  had  never  been  collected  into  such  sundry  distinct  combi- 
nations as  they  now  are. 

ex.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  afterwards, 
when  grown  up,  made  to  see,  would  not,  in  the  first  act  of  vision, 
parcel  out  the  ideas  of  sight  into  the  same  distinct  collections 
that  others  do,  who  have  experienced  which  do  regularly  coexist, 
and  are  proper  to  be  bundled  up  together  under  one  name.  He 
would  not,  for  example,  make  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby 
esteem  and  unite  all  those  particular  ideas,  which  constitute  the 
visible  head  or  foot.  For  tnere  can  be  no  reason  assigned  why 
he  should  do  so,  barely  upon  his  seeing  a  man  stand  upright 
before  him  :  there  crowd  into  his  mind  the  ideas  which  compose 
the  visible  man,  in  company  with  all  the  other  ideas  of  sight  per- 
ceived at  the  same  time :  but  all  these  ideas  offered  at  once  to 
his  view,  he  would  not  distribute  into  sundry  distinct  combina- 
tions, till  such  time  as,  by  observing  the  motion  of  the  parts  of 
the  man  and  other  experiences,  he  comes  to  know  which  are  to 
be  separated,  and  which  to  be  collected  together. 

CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  plain  the  objects 
of  sight  and  touch    nake,  if  I  may  so  say,  two  sets  of  ideas 
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which  are  widely  different  from  each  other.  To  objects  of  either 
kind,  we  indifferently  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low,  right 
and  left,  and  such  like,  denoting  the  position  or  situation  of 
things :  but  then  we  must  well  observe  that  the  position  of  any 
object  is  determined  with  respect  only  to  objects  of  the  same 
sense.  We  say  any  object  or  touch  is  high  or  low,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  tangible  earth :  and  in  like 
manner  we  denominate  any  object  of  sight  high  or  low,  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  visible  earth  :  but 
to  define  the  situation  of  visible  things,  with  relation  to  the  dis- 
tance they  bear  from  any  tangible  thing,  or  vice  versoy  this  were 
absurd  and  perfectly  unintelligible.  For  all  visible  things  are 
equally  in  the  mind,  and  take  up  no  part  of  the  external  space : 
and  consequently  are  equidistant  from  any  tangible  thing,  which 
exists  without  the  mind. 

CXII.  Or  rather  to  speak  truly,  the  proper  objects  of  sight  are 
at  no  distance,  neither  near  nor  far  from  any  tangible  thing.  For 
if  we  inquire  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  those 
things  only  are  compared  together  in  respect  of  distance,  which 
exist  after  the  same  manner,  or  appertain  unto  the  same  sense. 
For  by  the  distance  between  any  two  points,  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  the  number  of  intermediate  points :  if  the  given 
points  are  visible,  the  distance  between  them  is  marked  out  by 
the  number  of  the  interjacent  visible  points :  if  they  are  tangi- 
ble, the  distance  between  them  is  a  line  consisting  of  tangible 
points ;  but  if  they  are  one  tangible,  and  the  other  visible,  the 
distance  between  them  doth  neither  consist  of  points  perceivable 
by  sight  nor  by  touch,  L  e.  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  This,  per- 
haps, will  not  find  an  easy  admission  into  all  men's^understanding : 
however,  I  should  gladly  be  informed  whether  it  be  not  true,  by 
any  one  who  will  T>e  at  the  pains  to  reflect  a  little,  and  apply  it 
home  to  his  thoughts. 

CXIII.  The  not  observing  what  has  been  delivered  in  the  two 
last  sections,  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  sipall  part  of  the 
difiliculty  that  occurs  in  the  business  of  erect  appearances.  The 
head,  which  is  painted  nearest  the  earth,  seems  to  be  furthest 
from  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  feet,  which  are  painted 
furthest  from  the  earth,  are  thought  nearest  to  it.  Herein  lies  the 
difiSculty,  which  vanishes  if  we  express  the  thing  more  dearly 
and  free  from  ambiguity,  thus :  how  comes  it  that,  to  the  eye, 
the  visible  head,  which  is  nearest  the  tangible  earth,  seems  furthest 
from  the  earth,  and  the  visible  feet,  which  are  furthest  from  the 
tangible  Qarth,  seem  nearest  the  earth.  The  question  being  thus 
proposed,  who  sees  not  the  difficulty  is  found^  on  a  supposition, 
that  the  eye,  or  visive  faculty,  or  rather  the  soul  by  means 
thereof,  should  judge  of  the  situation  of'  visible  objects,  with 
reference  to  their  distance  from  the  tangible  earth  ?    Whereas  it 
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is  evident  the  tangible  earth  is  not  perceived  by  sight :  and  it 
hath  been  shown  m  the  two  last  preceding  sections,  that  the  lo- 
cation of  visible  objects  is  determined  only  by  the  distance  they 
bear  from  one  another ;  and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  distance, 
far  or  near,  between  a  visible  and  tangible  thing. 

CXIV.  If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  proper  objects  of 
sight,  the  whole  is  plain  and  easy.  The  head  is  painted  furthest 
from,  and  the  feet  nearest  to  the  visible  earth ;  and  so  they  ap- 
pear to  be.  What  is  there  strange  or  unaccountable  in  this  ? 
Liet  us  suppose  the  pictures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  to  be  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  sight.  The  consequence  is,  that  things 
should  appear  in  the  same  posture  they  are  painted  in ;  and  is  it 
not  so  ?  The  head  which  is  seen,  seems  furthest  from  the  earth 
which  is  seen ;  and  the  feet  which  are  seen,  seem  nearest  to  the 
earth  which  is  seen^  and  just  so  they  are  painted. 

CXV.  But,  say  you,  the  picture  of  the  man  is  inverted,  and 
yet  the  appearance  is  erect :  I  ask,  what  mean  you  by  the  picture 
of  the  man,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  visible  man's  being 
inverted  ?  You  tell  me  it  is  inverted,  because  the  heels  are 
uppermost,  and  the  head  undermost?  Explain  me  this.  You 
say,  that  by  the  head's  being  undermost,  you  mean  that  it  is 
nearest  to  the  earth ;  and  by  the  heels  being  uppermost,  that 
they  are  furthest  from  the  earth.  I  ask  again,  what  «arth  you 
mean  ?  You  cannot  mean  the  earth  that  is  painted  on  the  eye, 
or  the  visible  earth :  for  the  picture  of  the  head  is  furthest  from 
the  picture  of  the  earth,  and  the  picture  of  the  feet  nearest  to 
the  picture  of  the  earth;  and  accordingly  the  visible  head  is 
furthest  from  the  visible  earth,  and  the  visible  feet  nearest  to  it- 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  you  mean  the  tangible  earth,  and  so 
determine  the  situation  of  visible  things  with  respect  to  tangible 
things :  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demonstrated  in  Sect.  cxi. 
and  cxii.  The  two  distinct  provinces  of  sight  and  touch  should 
be  considered  apart,  and  as  if  their  objects  .had  no  intercourse, 
no  manner  of  ic^lation  to  one  another,  in  point  of  distance  or 
position. 

CXVI.  Further,  what  greatly  contributes  to  make  us  mistake 
in  this  matter  is,  that  when  we  think  of  the  pictures  in  the  fund 
of  the  eye,  we  imagine  ourselves  looking  on  the  fund  of  another's 
eye,  or  another  looking  on  the  fund  of  our  own  eye,  and  behold- 
ing the  pictures  painted  thereon.  Suppose  two  eyes  A  and  B : 
A  from  some  distance  looking  on  the  pictures  in  B  sees  them  in- 
verted, and  for  that  reason  concludes  they  are  inverted  in  B :  but 
this  is  wrong.  There  are  projected  in  little  on  the  bottom  of  A, 
the  images  of  the  pictures  of,  suppose  man,  earth,  &c,  which  are 
painted  on  B.  And  besides  these,  the  eye  B  itself,  and  the  ob- 
jects which  environ  it,  together  with  another  earth,  are  projected 
in  a  larger  size  on  A.     Now,  by  the  eye  A,  these  larger  images 
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are  deemed  the  true  objects,  and  the  lesser  only  pictures  in 
miniature.  And  it  is  with  respect  to  those  greater  images,  that 
it  determines  the  situation  of  the  smaller  images :  so  that  com- 
paring the  little  man  with  the  great  earth,  A  judges  him  inverted, 
or  thaA  the  feet  are  furthest  from,  and  the  head  nearest  to  the 
great  earth.  Whereas,  if  A  compare  the  little  man  with  the 
little  earth,  then  he  will  appear  erect,  L  e.  his  head  shall  seem 
furthest  from,  and  his  feet  nearest  to  the  little  earth.  But  we 
must  consider  that  B  does  not  see  two  earths  ae  A  does :  it  sees 
only  what  is  represented  by  the  little  pictures  in  A,  and  conse- 
quently shall  judge  the  man  erect :  for,  in  truth,  the  man  in  B  is 
not  inverted,  for  there  the  feet  are  next  the  earth ;  but  it  is  the 
representation  of  it  in  A  which  is  inverted,  for  there  the  head  of 
the  representation  of  the  picture  of  the  man  in  B  is  next  the 
earth,  and  the  feet  furthest  from  the  earth,  meaning  the  earth 
which  is  without  the  representation  of  the  pictures  in  B.  For  if 
you  take  the  little  images  of  the  pictures  in  B,  and  consider 
them  by  themselves,  and  with  respect  only  to  one  another,  they 
are  all  erect  and  in  their  natural  posture. 

CXVII.  Further,  there  lies  a  mistake  in  our  imagining  that 
the  pictures  of  external  objects  are  painted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  It^hath  been  shown,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
ideas  of  sight,  and  things  tangible.  It  hath  likewise  been  de- 
monstrated, that  the  proper  objects  of  si^ht  do  not  exist  without 
the  mind.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  pictures  painted 
on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  are  not  the  pictifires  of  external  ob- 
jects. Let  any  one  consult  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  say  what 
affinity,  what  likeness  there  is  between  that  certain  variety  and 
disposition  of  colours,  which  constitute  the  visible  man,  or  pic- 
ture of  a  man,  and  that  other  combination  of  far  different  ideas, 
sensible  by  touch,  which  compose  the  tangible  man.  But  if  this 
be  the  case,  how  come  they  to  be  accounted  pictures  or  images, 
since  that  suppose^  them  to  copy  or  represent  some  originals  or 
other? 

CXVIII.  To  which  I  answer :  in  the  forementioned  instance, 
the'  eye  A  takes  the  little  images,  included  within  the  represen- 
tation of  the  other  eye  B,  to  be  pictures  or  copies,  whereof  the 
archetypes  are  not  things  exi^sting  without,  but  the  larger  pic- 
tures projected  on  its  own  fund :  and  whiqh  by  A  are  not  thought 
pictures,  but  the  originals,  or  true  things  themselves.  Though  if 
we  suppose  a  third  eye  C,  from  a  due  distance  to  behold  the  lund 
of  A,  then  indeed  the  things  projected  thereon,  shall  to  C  seem 
pictures  or  images,  in  the  same  sense  that  those  projected  on  B 
do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  point,  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  between  the  .visible 
and  tangible  eye :  for  certainly  on  the  tangible  eye,  nothing  either 
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is  or  seems  to  be  painted.  Again,  the  visible  eye,  as  well  as  all 
other  visible  objects,  hath  been  shown  to  exist  only  in  the  mind, 
which  perceiving  its  own  ideas,  and  comparing  them  together, 
calls  some  pictures  in  respect  of  others.  What  hath  been  said, 
being  rightly  comprehended  and  laid  together,  doth,  I  ^think, 
afford  a  full  and  genuine  explication  of  the  erect  appearance  of 
objects :  which  phenomenon,  I  must  confess,  T  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  explained  by  any  theories  of  vision  hitherto  made  publia 

CXX.  In  treating  of  these  things,  the  use  of  language  is  apt 
to  occasion  some  obscurity  and  confusion,  and  create  in  us  wrong 
ideas :  for  language  being  accommodated  to  the  common  notions 
and  prejudices  of  men,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  deliver  the  naked 
and  precise  truth,  without  great  circumlocution,  impropriety,  and 
(to  an  unwary  reader)  seeming  contradictions :  I  do,  therefore, 
once  for  all  desire  whoever  shall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  un- 
derstand what  I  have  written  concerning  vision,  that  he  would 
not  stick  in  this  or  that  phrase,  or  manner  of  expression,  but 
candidly  collect  my  meaning  from  the  whole  sum  and  tenor  of  my 
discourse,  and  laying 'aside  the  words  as  much  as  possible,  con- 
sider the  bare  notions  themselves,  and  then  judge  whether  they 
are  agreeable  to  truth  and  his  own  experience,  or  no. 

CXXI*  We  have  shown  the  way  wherein  the  mind  by  medi- 
ation of  visible  ideas  doth  perceive  or  apprehend  the  distance, 
magnitude,  and  situation  of  tangible  objects.  I  come  now  to 
inquire  more  particularly  concerning  the  difference  between  the 
ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  which  are  willed  by  the  same  names,  and 
see  whether  there  \)e  any  idea  common  to  both  senses.  From 
what  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and  demonstrated  in  the  fore-, 
going  parts  of  this  treatise,  it  is  plain  there  is  no  one  selfsame 
numerical  extension,  perceived  both  by  sight  and  touch ;  but  that 
the  particular  figures  and  extensions  perceived  by  sight,  however 
they  may  be  called  by  the  same  names,  and  reputed  the  same 
things,  with  those  perceived  by  touch,  are  nevertheless  different, 
and  have  an  existence  distinct  and  separate  from  tbeni :  so  that 
the  question  is  not  now  concerning  the  same  numerical  ideas,  but 
whether  there  be  any  one  and  the  same  sort  or  species  of  ideas 
equally  perceivable  to  both  senses  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
extension,  figure,  or  motion  perceived  by  sight,  are  not  specifically 
distinct  from  extension,  figure,  and  motion  perceived  by  touch  ? 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  particularly  to  discuss  this 
matter,  I  find  it  proper  to  consider  extension  in  abstract :  for  of 
this  there  is  much  talk,  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  when  men 
speak  of  exten3ion,  as  being  an  idea  common  to  two  senses,  it  is 
with  a  secret  supposition,  that  we  can  single  out  extension  from 
jJl  other  tangible  and  visible  qualities,  and  form  thereof  an  ab- 
stract idea,  which  idea  they  will  have  common  both  to  sight  and 
touch.     We  are  therefore  to  understand  bv  extension  in  abstract, 
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an  idea  of  'extension ;  for  instance,  a  line  or  surface,  entirely 
stripped  of  all  other  sensible  qualities  and  circumstances  that 
might  determine  it  to  any  particiilar  existence ;  it  is  neither  black, 
nor  white,  nor  red,  nor  hath  it  any  colour  at  all,  or  any  tangible 
quality  whatsoever,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  finite  deter- 
minate magnitude :  for  that  which  bounds  or  distinguishes  one 
extension  from  another,  is  some  quality  or  circumstance  wherein 
they  disagree, 

CXXIIL  Xow  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  perceive,  imagine,  or 
any  wise  frame  in  my  mind  such  an  abstract  idea,  as  is  here 
spoken  of.  A  line  or  surface,  which  is  neither  black,  nor  white, 
nor  blue,  nor  yellow,  &c.,  nor  long,  nor  short,  nor  rough,  nor 
smooth,  nor  square,  nor  round,  &c.,  is  perfectly  incomprehensible. 
This  I  am  sure  of  as  to  myself:  how  far  the  faculties  of  other 
men  may  reach,  they  best  can  tell. 

CXXIV.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  object  of  geometry  is 
abstract  extension;  but  geometry  contemplates  figures:  now, 
figure  is  the  termination  of  magnitude,  but  we  have  shown  that 
extension  in  abstract  hath  no  finite  determinate  magnitude, 
whence  it  clearly  follows  that  it  can  have  no  figure,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  the  object  of  geometry.  It  is  indeed  a  tenet  as 
well  of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  all  general 
truths  are  concerning  universal  abstract  ideas ;  without  which,  we 
are  told,  there  could  be  no  science,  no  demonstration  of  any 
general  proposition  in  geometry.  But  it  were  no  jiard  matter, 
did  I  think  it  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  show  that  pro- 
positions and  demonstrations  in  geometrv  might  be  universal, 
though  they  who  make  them  never  think  oi  abstract  general  ideas 
of  triangles  or  circles. 

CX^V.  After  reiterated  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  a  triangle,  I  have  found  it  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible. And  surely  if  any  one  were  able  to  introduce  that  idea 
into  my  mind,  it  must  be  the  author  of  the  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding ;  he,  who  has  so  far  distinguished  him- 
self from  the  generality  of  writers,  by  the  clearness  and  signifi- 
cancy  of  what  he  says.  Let  us  therefore  see  how  this  celebrated 
author  describes  the  general,  or  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.  "  It 
must  be  (says  he)  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangular,  neither  equi- 
lateral, equicrurai,  nor  scalenVim ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at 
once.  In  effect  it  is  somewhat  imperfect  that  cannot  exist ;  an 
idea,  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent 
ideas  are  put  together."  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  iv. 
c.  vii.  §  9.  This  is  the  idea,  which  he  thinks  needful  for  the 
enlargement  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  subject  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  and  without  which  we  could  never  come  to  know 
any  general  proposition  concerning  triangles.  That  author 
acknowledges  it  doth  "  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  this 
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general  idea  of  a  triangle/'  ibid  But  had  he  called  to  mind 
wliat  he  says  in  another  place,  to  wit,  ^^  that  ideas  of.  mixed 
modes,  wherein  any  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together,  cannot  so 
much  as  exist  in  the  mind,  i.  e,  be  conceived-"  Vide  b.  iiL  c.  x. 
§  33,  ibid.  I  say,  had  this  occurred  to  his  thoughts,  it  is  not 
improbable  he  would  have  owned  it  above  all  the  pains  and  skill 
he  was  master  of,  to  form  the  above-mentioned  idea  of  a  triaftgle, 
which  is  made  up  of  manifest,  staring  contradictions.  That  a 
man  who  thought  so  much,  and  laid  so  great  a  stress  on  clear 
and  determinate  ideas,  should  nevertheless  talk  at  this  rate, 
seems,  very  surprising.  But  the  wonder  will  lessen  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  source  whence  this  opinion  flows,  is  the  prolific 
womb  which  has  brought  forth  innumerable  errors  and  difficul- 
ties, in  all  parts  of  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  sciences.  But  this 
matter,  t-aken  in  its  full  extent,  were  a  subject  too  vast  and  com- 
prehensive to  be  insisted  on  in  this  place.  And  so  much  for 
extension  in  abstract. 

CXXVI.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  pure  space,  vacuum,  or 
trine  dimension  to  be  equally  the  object  of  sight  and  touch :  but 
though  we  have  a  very  great  propension,  to  think  the  ideas  of 
outness  and  space  to  be  the  immediate  object  of  sight ;  yet  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  essay,  that  hath  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  the 
quick  and  sudden  suggestion  of  fancy,  which  so  closely  connects 
the  idea  of  distance  with  those  of  sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
it  is  itself  a  proper  and  immediate  object  of  that  sense,  till  reason 
corrects  the  mistake. 

CXXVII.  It  having  been  shown,  that  there  are  no  abstract 
ideas  of  figure,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  precision 
of  thought,  to  frame  an  idea  of  extension  separate  from  all  other 
visible  and  tangible  qualities,  which  shall  be  common  both  to 
sight  and  touch:  the  question  now  remaining  is,  whether  the 
particular  extensions,  fibres,  and  motions,  perceived  by  sight  be 
of  the  same  kind,  with  the  particular  extensions,  figures,  and 
motions,  perceived  by  touch.  In  answer  to  which,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  lay  down  the  following  proposition:  The  extension, 
JigureSy  and  motions^  percewed  by  sight  are  specifically  distinct  from 
the  ideas  of  touch,  called  by  the  same  names,  nor  is  tliere  any  such 
thing  as  one  idea  or  kind  of  idea  common  to  both  senses.    This  pro- 

Eosition  may,  without  much  difliculty,  be  collected  from  what 
ath  been  said  in  several  places  of  tnis  essay.  But  because  it 
seems  so  remote  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  received  notions  and 
settled  opinion  of  mankind,  I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  it 
more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by  the  following  arguments : — 

CXXVIII.  When,  upon  perception  of  an  idea,  I  range  it 
under  this  or  that  sort ;  it  is  because  it  is  perceived  after  the 
same  manner,  or  because  it  has  a  likeness  or  conformity  with,  or 
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affects  me  in  the  same  way  as  the  ideas  of  the  sort  I  rank  it 
under.  In  short,  it  must-  not  be  entirely  new,  but  have  some- 
thing in  it  old,  and  already  perceived  by  me:  it  must,  I  say, 
have  so  much  at  least,  in  common  with  the  ideas  I  have  before 
known  and  named,  as  to  make  me  give  it  the  same  name  with 
them.  But  it  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  made  out,  that 
a  man  bom  blind  would  not,  at  first  reception  of  his  sight,  think 
the  things  he  saw  were  of  the  same  nature  with  the  objects  of 
touch,  or  had  any  thing  in  common  with  them ;  but  that  they 
were  a  new  set  of  ideas,  perceived  in  a  new  manner,  and  entirely 
different  from  all  he  had  ever  perceived  before :  so  that  he  would 
not  call  them  by  the  same  name,  nor  repute  them  to  be  of  the 
same  sort,  with  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  known. 

CXXIX.  Secondly,  Ught  and  colours  are  allowed  by  all  to 
constitute  a  sort  or  spedes  entirely  different  from  the  ideas  of 
touch :  nor  will  any  man,  I  presume,  say  they  can  make  them- 
selves perceived  by  that  sense :  but  there  is  no  other  immediate 
object  of  sight  besides  light  and  colours.  It  is  therefore  a  direct 
consequence,  that  there  is  no  idea  common  to  both  senses. 

CXXX.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  even  amongst  those  who 
have  thought  and  writ  most  accurately  concerning  our  ideas,  and 
the  ways  whereby  they  enter  into  the  understanding,  that  some- 
thing more  is  perceived  by  sight,  than  barely  light  and  colours 
with  their  variations.  Mr.  Locke  termeth  sight,  "  The  most 
comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense  ; 
and  also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and  motion." 
Essay  on  Human*  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  9.  Space  or  dis- 
tance, we  have  shown,  is  no  otherwise  the  object  of  sight  than  of 
hearing.  Vide  Sect.  XLVi.  And  as  for  figure  and  extension,  I 
leave  it  to  any  one,  that  shall  calmly  attend  to  his  own  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  to  decide,  whether  he  has  any  idea  intromitted  im- 
mediately and  properly  by  sight,  save  only  light  and  colours :  or 
whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to  frame  in  his  mind  a  distinct 
abstract  idea  of  visible  extension,  or  figure,  exclusive  of  all 
colour ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  he  can  conceive  colour 
without  visible  extension  ?  For  my  own  pgrt,  I  must  confess,  I 
am  not  able  to  attain  so  great  a  nicety  of  abstraction ;  in  a  strict 
sense,  I  see  nothing  but  light  and  colours,  with  their  several 
shades  and  variations.  He  who  beside  these  doth  also  perceive 
by  sight  ideas  far  different  and  distinct  from  them,  hath  that 
faculty  in  a  degree  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  than  I  can 
pretend  to.  It  must  be  owned,  that  by  the  mediation  of  light 
and  colours,  other  far  different  ideas  are  suggested  to  my  mind : 
but  so  they  are  by  hearing,  which,  beside  sounds,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  that  sense,  doth  by  their  mediation  suggest  not  only 
space,  figure,  and  motion,  but  also  all  other  ideas  whatsoever 
that  can  be  signified  by  words. 
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CXXXI.  Thirdly,  it  is,  I  think,,  an  axiom  universally  re- 
ceived, that  quantities  of  the  same  kind  may  be  added  together, 
and  make  one  entire  sum.  Mathematicians  add  lines  together, 
but  they  do  not  add  a  line  to  a  solid,  or  conceive  it  as  making 
ohe  sum  with  a  surface :  these  three  kinds  of  quantity  being 
thought  incapable  of  any  such  mutual  addition,  and  consequently 
of  being  compared  together,  in  the  several  ways  of  proportion, 
are  by  them  esteemed  entirely  disparate  and  heterogeneous. 
Now  let  any  one  try  in  his  thoughts  to  add  a  visible  line  or  sur- 
face to  a  tangible  line  or  surface,  so  as  to  conceive  them  making 
one  continued  sum  or  whole.  He  that  can  do  this,  may  think 
them  homogeneous ;  but  he  that  cannot  must,  by  the  foregoing 
axiom,  think  them  heterogeneous :  a  blue  and  a  red  line  I  can 
conceive  added  together  into  one  sum,  and  making  one  continued 
line ;  but  to  make,  in  my  thoughts,  one  continued  line  of  a 
visible  and  tangible  line  added  together  is,  I  find,  a  task  far  more 
difficult,  and  even  insurmountable ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  reflec- 
tion and  experience  of  every  particular  person  to  determine  for 
himself. 

CXXXII.  A  further  confirmation  of  our  *  tenet  may  be 
drawn  from  the  sblution  of  Mr.  Molyneux's  problem,  published 
by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay :  which  I  shall  set  down  as  it  there 
lies,  together  with  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  of  it,  "  Suppose  a  man 
born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish 
between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of 
the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell  when  he  felt  one  and  the  other, 
which  is  the  cube  and  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube 
and  sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  to  be  made  to 
see :  Quaere,  Whether  by  his  sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he 
could  now  distinguish^^  and  tell,  which  is  the  globe,  which  is  the 
cube.  To  which  the  acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers :  Not 
For  though  he  has  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how 
a  cube  affects  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  expe- 
rience, that  what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so  must  afiect  his  sight 
so  or  so :  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  pressed 
his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye,  as  it  doth  in  the 
cube.  I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  cull  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be  able 
with  certainty  to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilst 
he  only  saw  them."  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, b.ii.o.ix.  §8. 

CXXXin.  Now,  if  a  square  surface  perceived  by  touch  be 
of  the  same  sort  with  a  square  surface  perceived  by  sight ;  it  is 
certain  the  blind  man  here  mentioned  might  know  a  square  sur- 
face, as  soon  as  he  saw  it :  it  is  no  more  but  introduced  into  his 
mind,  by  a  new  inlet,  an  idea  he  has  been  already  well  acquainted 
with.     Since  therefore  he  is  supposed  to  have  known  by  his 
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touch,  that  a  cube  is  a  body  tenninated  by  square  surfaces,  and 
that  a  sphere  is  not  terminated  by  square  surfaces ;  upon  the 
supposition  that  a  visible  and  tangible  square  differ  only  in 
numero^  it  follows,  that  he  might  know,  by  the  unerring  mark  of 
the  square  surfaces,  which  was  the  cube,  and  which  not,  while  he 
only  saw  them.  We  must  therefore  allow,  either  that  visible 
extension  and  figures  are  specifically  distinct  from  tangible  exten- 
sion and  figures,  or  else,  that  the  solution  of  this  problem,  given 
by  those  two  thoughtful  and  ingenious  men,  is  wrong. 

CXXXIV.  Much  more  might  be  laid  together  in  proof  of 
the  proposition  I  have  advanced :  but  what  has  been  said  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  shall  yield  a  rea* 
sonable  attention :  and  as  for  those  that  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
of  a  little  thought,  no  multiplication  of  words  will  ever  suffice  to 
make  them  understand  the  truth,  or  rightly  conceive  my  meaning. 

CXXX V.  I  cannot  let  go  the  above-mentioned  problem  with- 
out some  reflection  on  it.  It  hath  been  made  evident,  that  a  man 
blind  froin  his  birth,  would  not,  at  first  sight,  denominate  any 
thing  he  saw,  by  the  names  he  had  been  used  to  appropriate  to 
ideas  of  touch,  vide  Sect.  cvi.  Cube,  sphere,  table,  are  words  he 
has  known  applied  to  things  perceivable  by  touch,  but  to  things 
perfectly  intangible  he  never  knew  them  applied.  Those  words, 
in  their  wonted  application,  always  marked  out  to  his  mind 
bodies,  or  solid  things  which  were  perceived  by  the  resistance 
they  gave :  but  there  is  no  solidity,  no  resistance  or  protrusion 
perceived  by  sight.  In  short,  the  ideas  of  sight  are  all  new  per- 
ceptions, to  which  there  be  no  names  annexed  in  his  mind ;  he 
cannot  therefore  understand  what  is  said  to  him  concerning  them : 
and  to  ask  of  the  two  bodies  he  saw  placed  on  the  table,  which 
was  the  sphere,  which  the  cube,  were  to  him  a  question  down- 
right bantering  and  unintelligible ;  nothing  he  sees  being  able  to 
suggest  to  his  thoughts  the  idea  of  body,  distance,  or,  in  general, 
of  any  thing  he  had  already  known. 

CXXXYL  It  is  a  mistake,  to  think  the  same  thing  affects 
both  sight  and  touch.  If  the  same  angle  or  square,  which  is  the 
object  of  touch,  be  also  the  object  of  vision,  what  should  hinder 
.  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  from  knowing  it  ?  For  though  the 
manner  wherein  it  affects  the  sight,  be  different  from  that 
wherein  it  affected  his  touch ;  yet,  there  being,  beside  this  manner 
or  circumstance,  which  is  new  and  unknown,  the  angle  or  figure, 
which  is  old  and  known,  he  cannot  choose  but  discern  it. 

CXXXVII.  Visible  figure  and  extension  having  been  demon- 
strated to  be  of  a  natpre  entirely  different  and  heterogeneous 
from  tangible  figure  and  extension,  it  remains  that  we  inquire 
concerning  motion.  Now  that  visible  motion  is  not  of  the  same 
sort  with  tangible  motion,  seems  to  need  no  further  proof,  it 
being  an  evident  corollary  from  what  we  have  shown  concerning 
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the  difference  there  is  between  visible  and  tangible  extension : 
but  for  a  more  full  and  express  proof  hereof,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  one  who  had  not  yet  experienced  vision,  would  not 
at  first  sight  know  motion.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that 
motion  perceivable  by  sight  is  of  a  sort  distinct  from  motion 
perceivable  by  touch.  The  antecedent  I  prove  thus :  by  touch 
he  could  not  perceive  any  motion,  but  what  was  up  or  down,  to 
the  right  or  left,  nearer  or  further  from  him ;  besides  these,  and 
their  several  varieties  or  complications,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
have  any  idea  of  motion.  He  would  not  therefore  think  any 
thing  to  be  motion,  or  give  the  name  motion  to  any  idea,  which 
he  could  not  range  under  some  or  other  of  those  particular  kinds 
thereof.  But  from  Sect  xcv.,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  mere  act 
of  vision,  he  could  not  know  motion  upwards  or  downwards,  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  in  any  other  possible  direction.  From  which 
I  conclude,  he  would  not  know  motion  at  all  at  first  sight.  As 
for  the  idea  of  motion  in  abstract,  I  shall  not  waste  paper  about 
it,  but  leave  it  to  my  reader  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  it.  To 
me  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 

CXXX VIIL  The  consideration  of  motion  may  furnish  a  new 
field  for  inquiry :  but  since  the  manner  wherein  the  mind  appre- 
hends by  sight  the  motion'  of  tan^ble  objects,  with  the  various 
degrees  thereof,  may  be  easily  collected,  from  what  hath  been 
said  concerning  the  manner  wherein  that  sense  doth  surest 
the  various  distances,  magnitudes,  and  situations,  I  shall  not  en- 
large any  further  on  this  subject,  but  proceed  to  inquire  what 
may  be  alleged  with  greatest  appearance  of  reason,  against  the 
proposition  we  have  shown  to  be  true:  for  where  there  is  so 
much  prejudice  to  be  encountered,  a  bare  and  naked  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  will  scarce  suffice.  We  must  also  satisfy  the 
scruples  that  men  may  raise  in  favour  of  their  preconceived 
notions,  show  whence  the  mistake  arises,  how  it  came  to  spread, 
and  carefully  disclose  and  root  out  those  false  persuasions  that 
an  early  prejudice  might  have  implanted  in  the  mind. 

CXXXIX.  First,  therefore,  it  will  be  demanded,  how  visible 
extension  and  figures  come  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  with 
tangible  extension  and  figures,  if  they  are  not  of  the  same  kind 
with  them  ?  It  must  be  something  more  than  humour  or  acci- 
dent, that  could  occasion  a  custom  so  constant  and  universal  as 
this,  which  has  obtained  in  aU  ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  and 
amongst  all  ranks  of  men,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  illiterate. 

CXL.  To  which  I  answer,  we  can  no  more  aigue  a  visible 
and  tangible  square  to  be  of  the  same  species,  from  their  being 
called  by  the  same  name,  than  we  can,  that  a  tangible  square 
and  the  monosyllable  consisting  of  six  letters,  wherebv  it  is 
marked,  are  of  the  same  species  because  they  are  both  called  by 
the  same  name.     It  is  customary  to  call  written  words,  and  the 
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things  they  signify,  by  the  same  name :  for  words  not  being  re- 
garded in  their  own  nature,  or  otherwise  than  as  they  are  marks 
of  things,  it  had  been  superfluous,  and  beside  the  design  of  Ian-, 
guage,  to  have  given  them  names  distinct  from  those  of  the  things 
marked  by  theuL  The  same  reason  holds  here  also.  Visible 
figures  are  the  marks  of  tangible  figures,  and  from  Sect  lix. 
it  is  plain,  that  in  themselves  they  are  little  regarded,  or  upon 
any  other  score  than  for  their  connexion  with  tangible  figures, 
which  by  nature  they  are  ordained  to  signify.  And  because  this 
language  of  nature  does  not  vary  in  different  ages  or  nations, 
hence  it  is,  that  in  all  times  and  places,  visible  figures  are  called 
by  the  same  names  as  the  respective  tangible  figures  suggested 
by  them,  and  not  because  they  are  alike,  or  of  the  same  sort  with 
them« 

OXLI.  But,  say  you,  surely  a  tangible  square  is  liker  to  a 
visible  square,  than  to  a  visible  circle :  it  has  four  angles,  and  as 
many  sides ;  so  also  has  the  visible  square,  but  the  visible  circle 
has  no  such  thing,  being  bounded  by  one  uniform  curve,  without 
right  lines  or  angles,  which  makes  it  unfit  to  represent  the  tan- 
gible square,  but  very  fit  to  represent  the  tangible  circle. 
Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  visible  figures  are  patterns  of, 
^r  of  the  same  species  with  the  respective  tangible  figures  re- 
presented by  them ;  that  they  are  lixe  unto  them,  and  of  their 
own  nature  fitted  to  represent  them,  as  being  of  the  same  sort ; 
and  that  they  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary  signs,  as  words. 

CXLIL  1  answer,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  visible 
square  is  fitter  than  the  visible  circle,  to  represent  the  tangible 
square,  but  then  it  is  not  because  it  is  liker,  or  more  of  a  species 
with  it ;  but  because  the  visible  square  contains  in  it  several  dis- 
tinct parts,  whereby  to  mark  the  several  distinct,  corresponding 
parts  of  a  tangible  square,  whereas  the  visible  circle  doth  not. 
The  square  perceived  by  touch,  hath  four  distinct,  equal  sides,  so 
also  haXh  it  four  distinct,  equal  angles.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
that  the  visible  figures  which  shall  be  most  proper  to  mark  it, 
<^ontain  four  distinct,  equal  parts  corresponding  to  the  four  sides 
of  the  tangible  square ;  as  likewise  four  other  distinct  and  equal 
parts,  whereby  to  denote  the  four  equal  angles  of  the  tangible 
square.  And  accordingly  we  see  the  visible  ^gures  contain-  in 
them  distinct  visible  parts,  answering  to  the  dbtinct  tangible 
parts  of  the  figures  signified  or  suggested  by  them. 

CXLIII.  But  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  any  visible  figure 
is  like  unto,  or  of  the  same  species  with  its  corresponding  tangi- 
ble figure,  unless  it  be  also  shown,  that  not  only  the  number, 
but  also  the  kind  of  the  parts  be  the  same  in  both.  To  illustrate 
this,  I  observe  that  visible  figures  represent  tangible  figures, 
much  after  the  same  manner  that  written  words  do  sounds. 
Now  in  this  respect  words  are  not  arbitrary,  it  not  being  indif* 
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ferent,  what  written  word  stands  for  any  sound :  but  it  is  requi- 
site, that  each  word  contain  in  it  so  many  distinct  characters,  as 
there  are  variations  in  the  sound  it  stands  for.  Thus  the  single 
letter  a  is  proper  to  mark  one  simple  uniform  sound ;  and  the 
word  adultery  is  accommodated  to  represent  the  sound  annexed 
to  it,  in  the  formation  whereof,  there  being  eight  different  colli- 
sions, or  modifications  of  the  air  by  the  organs  of  speech,  each  of 
which  produces  a  difference  of  sound,  it  was  fit  the  word  repre- 
senting it  should  consist  of  as  many  distinct  characters,  thereby 
to  mark  each  particular  difference  or  part  of  the  whole  sound : 
and  yet  nobody,  I  presume,  will  say,  the  single  letter  a,  or  the 
wora  aduUen/y  are  like  unto,  or  of  the  same  species  with  the 
respective  sounds  by  them  represented.  It  is  indeed  arbitrary 
that,  in  general,  letters  of  any  language  represent  sounds  at  all ; 
but  when  that  is  once  agreed,  it  is  not  arbitrary  what  combina- 
tion of  letters  shall  represent  this  or  that  particular  sound*  I 
leave  this  with  the  reader  to  pursue,  and  apply  it  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

CXLIV.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  arc  not  so  apt  to  con- 
found other  signs  with  the  things  signified,  or  to  think  them  of 
the  same  species,  as  we  are  visible  and  tangible  ideas.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  us  how  this  may  be,  without  our 
supposing  them  of  a  like  nature.  These  signs  are  constant  and 
universal ;  their  connexion  with  tangible  ideas  has  been  learnt  at 
our  first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  ever  since,  almost  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  it  has  been  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  and 
fastening  and  striking  deeper  on  our  minds.  When  we  observe 
that  signs  are  variable,  and  of  human  institution ;  when  we 
remember,  there  was  a  time  they  were  not  connected  in  our 
minds,  with  those  things  they  now  so  readily  suggest ;  but  that 
their  signification  was  learned  by  the  slow  steps  of  experience ; 
this  preserves  us  from  confounding  them.  But  when  we  find 
the  same  signs  suggest  the  same  things  all  over  the  world ;  when 
we  know  they  are  not  of  human  institution,  and  cannot  remem- 
ber that  we  ever  learned  their  signification,  but  think  that  at 
first  sight  they  would  have  su^ested  to  us  the  same  things  they 
do  now :  all  this  persuades  us  tney  are  of  the  same  species  as  the 
things  respectively  represented  by  them,  and  that  it  is  by  a  na- 
tural resemblance  they  suggest  them  to  pur  minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we  make  a  nice  survey 
of  any  object,  successively  directing  the  optic  axis  to  each  point 
thereof;  there  are  certain  lines  and  figures  described  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  head  or  eye,  which  being  in  truth  perceived  by  feel- 
ing, do  nevertheless  so  mix  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideas 
of  sight,  that  we  can  scarce  think  but  they  appertain  to  that 
sense.  Again,  the  ideas  of  sight  enter  into  the  mind,  several  at 
once,  more  distinct  and  unmingled,  than  is  usual  in  the  other 
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lu^  senses  beside  the  touch.     Sounds^  for  example,  perceived  at  the 

^l  same  instant,  are  apt  to  coalesce,  if  I  may  so  say,  into  one  sound, 

i^  but  we  can  perceive  at  the  same  time  great  variety  of  visible 

ij^  objects,  very  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Now  tangible 

^  extension  being  made  up  of  several  distinct  coexistent  parts,  we 

^  may  hence  gather  another  reason,  that  may  dispose  us  to  imagine 

jj.  a  likeness  or  analogy  between  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  and 

„  touch.     But  nothing,  certainly,  doth  more  contribute  to  blend 

L  and  confound  them  together,  than  the  strict  and  close  connexion 

they  have  with  each  other.  We  cannot  open  our  eyes,  but  the 
ideas  of  distance,  bodies,  and  tangible  figures  are  suggested  by 
them.  So  swift,  and  sudden,  and  unperceived  is  the  transition 
from  visible  to  tangible  ideas,  that  we  can  scarce  forbear  think- 
ing them  equally  the  immediate  object  of  vision. 

CXLVI.  The  prejudice,  which  is  grounded  on  these,  and 
whatever  other  causes  may  be  assigned  thereof,  sticks  so  fast, 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  obstinate  striving  and  labour  of  the 
mind,  to  get  entirely  clear  of  it.  But  then  the  reluctancy  we 
find,  in  rejecting  any  opinion,  can  be  no  argument  of  its  truth, 
to  whoever  considers  what  has  been  already  shown,  with  regard 
to  the  prejudices  we. entertain  concerning  the  distance,  magnitude, 
and  situation  of  objects ;  prejudices  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  so 
confirmed  and  inveterate,  as  they  will  hardly  give  way  to  the 
clearest  demonstration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  proper  objects  of  vision  constitute  a  universal  language 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  whereby  we  are  instructed  how  to  regu- 
late our  actions,  in  order  to  attain  those  things  that  are  necessary 
to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  our  bodies,  as  also  to  avoid 
whatever  may  be  hurtful  and  destructive  of  them.  It  is  by  their 
information  that  we  are  principally  guided  in  all  the  transactions 
and  concerns  of  life.  And  the  manner  wherein  they  signify,  and 
mark  unto  us  the  objects  which  are  at  a  distance,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  languages  and"  signs  of  human  appointment,  which 
do  not  suggest  the  things  signified,  by  any  likeness  or  identity  /v^ 
qf  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  connexion,  that  experience 
has  made  us  to  observe  between  them. 

CXLVIII.  Suppose  one  who  had  always  continued  blind,  be 
^told  by  his  guide,  that  after  he  has  advanced  so  many  steps,  he 
shall  come  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  be  stopped  by  a  wall ; 
must  not  this  to  him  seem  very  admirable  and  surprising  ?  He 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to  frame  such  pre- 
dictions as  these,  which  to  him  would  seem  as  strange  and  unac- 
countable, as  prophecy  doth  to  others.  Even  they  who  are  blessed 
with  the  visive  faculty,  may  (though  familiarity  make  it  less  ob- 
served) find  therein  sufficient  cause  of  admiration.  The  won- 
derful art  and  contrivance  wherewith  it  is  adjusted  to  those  ends 
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and  purposes  for  which  it  was  apparently  designed^  the  vast  ex- 
tent, number,  and  variety  of  objects  that  are  at  once  with  so 
much  ease,  and  quickness,  and  pleasure  suggested  by  it :  all  these 
afford  subject  for  much  and  pleasing  speculation,  and  may,  if  any 
thin^,  give  us  some  glimmering,  analogous  prenotion  of  things, 
which  are  placed  beyond  the  certain  discovery  and  comprehension 
of  our  present  state. 

CXLIX,  I  do  not  design  to  trouble  myself  with  drawing 
corollaries  from  the  doctrines  I  have  hitherto  laid  down.  If  it 
bears  the  test,  others  may,  so  far  as  they  shall  think  convenient, 
employ  their  thoughts  in  extending  it  further,  and  applying  it  to 
whatever  purposes  it  may  be  subservient  to :  only,  I  cannot  for- 
bear making  some  inquiry  concerning  the  object  of  geometry, 
which  the  subject  we  have  been  upon  doth  naturally  lead  one  to. 
We  have  shown  there  is  no  such  idea  as  that  of  extension  in  ab- 
stract, and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sensible  extension  and 
figures,  which  are  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous  from  each 
other.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  which  of  these  is  the  object 
of  geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which  at  first  sight  incline  one  to 
think  geometry  conversant  about  visible  extension.  The  con- 
stant use  of  the  eyes,  both  in  the  practical  and  speculative  parts 
of  that  science,  doth  very  much  mduce  us  thereto.  It  would, 
without  doubt,  seem  odd  to  a  mathematician  to  go  about  to  con- 
vince him,  the  diagrams  he  saw  upon  paper  were  not  the  figures, 
or  even  the  likeness  of  the  figures,  which  make  the  subject  of  the 
demonstration.  The  contrary  being  held  an  unquestionable  truth, 
not  only  by  mathematicians,  but  also  by  those  who  apply  them- 
selves more  particularly  to  the  study  of  logic ;  I  mean,  who  con- 
sider the  nature  of  science,  certainty,  and  demonstration :  it  being 
by  them  assigned  as  one  reason  of  the  extraordinary  clearness 
and  evidence  of  geometry,  that  in  this  science  the  reasonings  are 
free  from  those  inconvemencies  which  attend  the  use  of  arbitrary 
signs,  the  very  ideas  themselves  being  copied  out,  and  exposed  to 
view  upon  paper.  But,  by  the  bye,  how  well  this  agrees  with 
what  they  likewise  assert  of  abstract  ideas,  being  the  object  of 
geometrical  demonstration,  I  leave  to  be  considered. 

CLL  To  come  to  a  resolution  in  this  point,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve what  hath  been  said  in  Sect,  lix.,  lx.,  lxi.,  where  it  is 
shown  that  visible  extensions  in  themselves  are  little  regarded* 
and  have  no  settled  determinate  greatness,  and  that  men  measure 
altogether  by  the  application  of  tangible  extension  to  tangible 
extension.  All  which  makes  it  evident,  that  visible  extension 
and  figures  are  not  the  object  of  geometry. 

CLII.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  visible  figures  are  of  the  same 
use  in  geometry,  that  words  are  ;  and  the  one  may  «8  well  be  ac- 
counted the  object  of  that  science,  as  the  other ;  neither  of  them 
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being  any  otherwiae  concerned  therein,  than  as  they  represent  or 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  particular  tangible  figures  connected  with 
thm.  There  is  indeed^his  differenci  between  the  signification 
of  tangible  figures  by  yisible  figures,  and  of  ideas  by  words :  that 
whereas  the  latter  is  yariable  and  uncertain,  dependiW  altogether 
on  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  men,  the  former  is  fixed  and 
immutably  the  same  in  all  times  and  places.  A  yisible  square, 
for  instance,  suggests  to  the  mind  the  same  tangible  figure  in 
Europe,  that  it  doth  in  America.  Hence  it  is  that  the  yoice  of 
the  Author  of  nature,  which  speaks  to  our  eyes,  is  not  liable  to 
that  misinterpretation  and  ambiguity,  tltat  languages  of  human 
contriyance  are  unayoidably  subject  to. 

CLIIL  Though  what  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  what 
ought  to  be  determined,  with  relation  to  the  object  of  geometry ; 
I  shall  neyertheless,  for  the  fuller  illustration  thereof,  consider 
the  case  of  an  intelligence,  or  unbodied  spirit,  which  is  supposed 
to  see  perfectly  well,  i»  e.  to  haye  a  dear  perception  of  the  proper 
and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  but  to  haye  no  sense  of  touch. 
Whether  there  be  any  such  being  in  nature  or  no,  is  beside  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  It  sufficeth,  that  the  supposition  contains 
no  contradiction  in  it  Let  us  now  examine,  what  proficiency 
such  a  one  may  be  able  to  make  in  geometry.  Whicn  specula^ 
tion  will  lead  us  more  clearly  to  see,  whether  the  ideas  of  sight 
can  possibly  be  the  object  of  that  science. 

ClilV.  First,  then,  it  is  certain  the  aforesaid  intelligence 
could  haye  no  idea  of  a  solid,  or  quantity  of  three  dimensions, 
which  foUoweth  from  its  not  haying  any  idea  of  distance.  We  in- 
deed are  prone  to  think,  that  we  haye  by  sight  the  ideas  of  space 
and  solids,  which  ariseth  from  our  imagining  that  we  do,  strictly 
speaking,  see  distance,  and  some  parts  of  an  object  at  a  greater 
distance  than  others,  which  hath  been  demonstrated  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  experience  we  haye  had,  what  ideas  of  touch  are 
connected  with  such  and  such  ideas  attending  yision :  but  the 
intelligence  here  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  haye  no  experience  of 
touch.  He  would  not,  therefore,  judge  as  we  do,  nor  haye  any 
idea  of  distance,  outness,  or  profunmty,  nor  consequently  of 
space  or  body,  either  immediately  or  by  suggestion.  Whence  it 
is  plain,  he  can  haye  no  notion  of  those  parts  of  geometry  which 
relate  to  the  mensuration  of  solids,  and  their  conyex  or  concaye 
surfaces,  and  contemplate  the  properties  of  lines  generated  bj 
the  section  of  a  solid ;  the  conceiying  of  any  part  whereof,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties* 

CLY.  Further,  he  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  wherein 
geometers  describe  a  right  line  or  circle ;  the  rule  and  compass, 
with  their  use,  being  things  of  which  it  is  impossible  he  should 
haye  any  notion :  nor  is  it  an  easier  matter  for  him  to  conceiye 
the  placing  of  one  plane  ix  angle  on  another,  in  order  to  proye 
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their  equalhy :  nnee  thai  siropoeeth  aonie  idem  of  iKntmre,  or 
extenulspace,  AH  which makcB  it  evident,  our  pore  intelKgence 
could  never  attain  to  know  somndiasthefirat  dementB  of  pbme 
moBoetty.  And  perhaps,  upon  a  nice  inqmiy,  it  will  be  fiNmd, 
he  cannot  even  have  an  idea  of  pbme  figines  any  more  than  he 
can  of  soUds;  sinoe  acme  idea  of  distance  is  necessary,  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  geometrical  phme,  as  will  appear  to  whoever  shall 
reflect  a  little  on  it 

CLVL  All  that  is  properly  peroeiTed  by  the  viaye  fiundty 
amounts  to  no  more  than  ooloors  with  their  variations,  and  dif- 
ferent proporticms  of  light  and  shade:  bnt  the  perpetual  mnt** 
bility  and  fleetingness  of  those  immediate  objects  of  sight,  render 
them  incapable  of  bdng  managed  after  the  manner  of  geometriGal 
figures ;  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  useful  that  they  should.  It  is 
true,  there  are  divers  of  them  perodived  at  once;  and  more  of 
some,  and  less  of  others:  but  accurately  to  c(»npute  their  mag- 
nitude, and  asdgn  predse  determinate  propcMtions,  between  things 
so  variable  and  inconstant,  if  we  suppose  it  posdble  to  be  done, 
must  yet  be  a  very  triflii^  and  insignificant  labour. 

CLViL  I  must  confess,  it  seems  to  be  the  opnion  oi  some 
ingenious  men,  that  flat  or  plane  figures  are  immediate  objects  of 
sight,  though  they  acknowledge  solids  are  not.  And  this  opinion 
of  theirs  is  grounded  on  what  is  observed  in  painting,  wherein 
(say  they)  the  ideas  immediately  imprinted  on  we  mind  are  only 
of  planes  variously  coloured,  wnich  by  a  sudden  act  of  the  judg- 
ment are  changed  into  soEds :  but,  with  a  little  attention  we  shall 
find  the  planes  here  mentioned,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  oght, 
are  not  visible,  bnt  tangible  planes.  For  when  we  say  that  pic- 
tures are  planes,  we  mean  thereby,  that  they  appear  to  the  touch 
smooth  and  uniform.  But  then  this  smoothness  and  uniformity, 
or,  in  other  words,  this  planeness  of  the  pcture,  is  not  perceived 
immediately  by  vision :  for  it  appeareth  to  the  eye  various  and 
multiform. 

CLYIIL  From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that  planes  are  no 
more  the  immediate  object  of  sight  than  solids.  What  we  strictly 
see  are  not  solids,  nor  yet  pliuies  variously  coloured ;  they  are 
only  diversity  of  colours.  And  some  of  these  suggest  to  the 
mind  solids,  and  others  plane  figures ;  just  as  they  have  been  ex- 
perienced to  be  connected  with  the  one,  or  the  other:  so  that  we 
see  planes  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  solids ;  both  being  equally 
suggested  by  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  which  accordingly 
are  themselves  denominated  plimes  and  solids :  but  though  they 
are  called  by  the  same  names  with  the  things  marked  by  them, 
they  are  nevertheless  of  a  nature  entirely  diflerent,  as  hath  been 
demonstrated. 

CLIX.  What  hath  been  said  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question  we  propose  to  examine  concermng  the  ability 
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of  a  pure  spirit^  such  as  we  have  described^  to  know  geometiy. 
It  is^  indeect  no  easy  matter  for  us  to  enter  precisely  into  the 
thoughts  of  such  an  intelligence;  because  we  cannot,  without 
great  pains,  cleverly  separate  and  disentangle  in  our  thoughts  the 
proper  objects  of  sight  from  those  of  touch  which  are  connect^ 
witn  theoL  This,  indeed,  in  a  complete  degree,  seems  scarce 
possible  to  be  performed ;  which  will  not  seem  strange  to  us,  if 
we  consider  how  hard  it  is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the  words  of  his 
native  laoignage  pronounced  in  hL,  ears  without  understanding 
them.  Though  he  endeavour  to  disunite  the  meaning  from  the 
sound,  it  will  nevertheless  intrude  into  his  thoughts,  and  he  shaU 
find  it  extreme  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put  himself  exactly 
in  the  posture  of  a  foreigner,  that  never  learned  the  language^  so 
as  to  be  affected  barely  with  the  sounds  themselves,  and  not  per* 
ceive  the  signification  annexed  to  them* 

CLX.  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  it  is  dear  that  neither  abstract 
nor  visible  extension  makes  the  object  of  geometry;  the  not 
discerning  of  which  may,  perhaps,  have  created  some  difficulty 
and  useless  labour  in  mathematics.  Sure  I  am,  that  somewhat 
relating  thereto  has  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  which,  though  after 
the  most  anxious  and  repeated  examination  I  am  forced  to  think 
it  true,  doth,  nevertheless,  seem  so  far  out  of  the  common  road 
of  geometry,  that  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  thought 
presumption,  if  I  should  make  it  public  in  an  age,  wherein  that 
science  hath  received  such  mighty  improvements  by  new  me- 
thods ;  ffreat  part  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  discoveries, 
may  peniaps  lose  their  reputation,  and  much  of  that  ardour  with 
which  men  study  the  abstruse  and  fine  geometry  be  abated,  if 
what  to  me,  and  those  few  to  whom  I  have  imparted  it,  seems 
evidently  true,  should  really  prove  to  be  sa 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  aotbor  8  demgn  being  to  consider  the  firee-tbinker  in  the  Tarions 
UgfaU  of  adieist,  libertine,  enihusiasty  soorner, .  critic,  metaphysiciany 
iataliat^  and  sceptic,  it  most  not  tfaeiefixre  be  imagined,  that  ereij  one 
of  these  chaiacters  agrees  with  ereij  indiridnal  free-thinker;  no  more 
being  implied,  than  that  each  part  agrees  with  some  or  other  of  the  sect 
There  maj  possiblj  be  a  reader  i^o  shall  think  the  character  of  atheist 
agrees  with  none ;  bat  thongh  it  hath  been  often  said,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  specnlatire  atheirt ;  jet  we  must  allow,  there  are  scTend 
atheists  who  pretend  to  flpecnlation.  This  the  anthor  knows  to  be  true ; 
and  is  well  assured,  that  one  of  the  most  noted  writers  against  Chris- 
tianity in  our  times,  declared,  he  had  found  out  a  demonstration  against 
the  being  of  a  God.  And  he  doubts  not,  whoerer  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  infonn  himself  bj  a  general  conrersation,  as  well  as  books,  of  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  our  modem  free-thinkecs,  will  see  too  much 
cause  to  be  persuaded,  that  nothing  in  the  ensuing  characters  is  beyond 
the  life. 
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X  VII.  Opinion  of  some  who  hold  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  not  properly  in  Qod. 
XVIII.  Dangerous  tendency  of  thb  notion. 
XIX.  Its  original. 

XX.  The  sense  of  schoolmen  upon  it. 
XXL  Scholastic  use  of  the  terms  analogy  and  analo^eal  explained :  analogical 

perfections  of  God  misunderstood. 
XXII.  God  intelligent,  wise,  and  good  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words. 

XXIII.  Objection  from  moral  evil  considered. 

XXIV.  Men  argue  from  their  own  defects  against  a  deity. 
XXV.  Religious  worship  reasonable  and  expedient. 

THE  FIFTH  DIALOGUE. 
SicT.  I.  Minute  philosophers  join  in  the  cry,  and  follow  the  scent  of  others. 
II.  Worship  prescribed  by  the  Christian  religion  suitable  to  God  and  man. 
III.  Power  and  influence  of  the  Druids. 
IV*  Excallenqy  aiid  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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V.  It  ennobles  mankind,  and  makes  tbem  happy. 
VI.  Religion  neither  bigotry  nor  superstition. 

yil.  Physicians  and  physic  for  the  soul. 
VIII.  Charaoter  of  the  clergy. 
IX.  Natural  religion  and  human  reason  not  to  be  disparaged. 

X.  Tendency  and  use  of  the  Gentile  religion. 
XL  Good  effects  of  Christianity. 

Xn.  Englishmen  compared  with  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

XIII.  The  modem  practice  of  duelling. 

XIV.  Character  of  the  old  Romans,  how  to  be  fonned. 
XV.  Genuine  firuits  of  the  gospel. 

XVI.  Wars  and  factions  not  an  effect  of  the  Christian  religion. 

XVII.  Civil  rage  and  massacres  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
XVIII.  Virtue  of  ancient  Greeks. 

XIX.  Quarreld  of  polemical  divines^ 
XX.  Tyranny,  usurpation,  sophistry  of  ecclesiastics. 
XXI.  The  uniyersities  censured. 
XXII.  Divine  writings  of  a  certain  modem  critic. 

XXIII.  Learning  the  effect  of  religion. 

XXIV.  Barbarism  of  the  schools. 

XXV.  Restoration  of  learning  and  polite  arts,  to  whom  owing. 
XXVI.  Prejudice  and  ingratitude  of  minute  philosophers. 
XXVII.  Their  pretensions  and  conduct  inconsistent. 
X  XVIII.  Men  and  brutes  compared  with  respect  to  religion. 
XXIX.  Christianity  the  only  means  to  establish  natural  religion. 

XXX.  Free-thinkers  mistake  their  talents ;  have  a  strong  imagination. 
XXXI.  Tithes  and  church  lands. 
XXXII.  Men  distinguished  from  human  creatures. 

XXX III.  Distribution  of  mankind  into  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes. 

XXXIV.  Plea  for  reason  allowed,  but  unfairness  taxed. 
XXXV.  Freedom  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  as  it  is  used. 

XXXVI.  Priestcraft  not  the  reigning  evil. 

THE  SIXTH  DIALOGUE. 
I.  Points  agreed. 
II.  Sundry  pretences  to  revelation. 

III.  Uncertainty  of  tradition. 

IV.  Object  and  ground  of  fiuth. 

V.  Some  books  disputed,  others  evidently  spurious. 

VI.  Style  and  composition  of  holy  scripture. 
VII.  Difficulties  occurring  therein. 

VIII.  Obscurity  not  always  a  defect. 
IX.  Inspiration  neither  impossible  nor  absurd. 
X.  Objections  from  the  form  and  matter  of  divine  revelation,  considered. 

XI.  Infidelity  an  effect  of  narrowness  and  prejudice. 
XII.  Articles  of  Christian  faith  not  unreasonable. 

XIII.  Guilt  the  natural  parent  of  fear. 

XIV.  Things  unknown  reduced  to  the  standard  of  what  men  know. 
XV.  Prejudices  against  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

XVI.  Ignorance  of  the  divine  economy,  a  source  of  difficulties. 

XVII.  Wisdom  of  God,  foolishness  to  man. 

XVIII.  Reason,  no  blind  guide. 


XIX«  Utelnliieai  of  dinae  revelmtioB. 
XX.  Propheciei,  wbenoe  obscure. 
XXL  Eaiteni  aooonntB  of  time  older  dmi  Uk  Hoiue. 
XXIL  The  hvinoiir  of  Egypciam,  AsqrriaiM,  C]nlden^  and  octe  M^^ 
tag  their  antiqvhy  beyond  tnidk,  leeoMileJ  fcr.  « 

XXIII.  ReaeoDS  oonfirauiig  the  Mosaie  aeeonnt 

XXIV.  Prafrne  hiitoriaiis  incoBtutent. 
XXY.  Cebiis,  Porphyry,  and  Julian. 

XXVI.  The  testnnoiiy  of  Joiephiit  conaidered. 
XXVU.  Attastation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Christianity. 
XXVIII.  Foigeries  and  heresies. 

XXIX.  Judgment  and  attention  of  minate  pldksophers. 
XXX.  Faith  and  miracles. 

XXXI.  Probable  aignments,  a  faffiqant  groiind  of  faith. 
XXXII.  The  Christian  religion  aUe  to  stand  the  test  of  rational  inquiry. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIALOGUE. 

L  Christian  faith  impossible. 
IL  Words  stand  for  ideas. 
nL  No  knowledge  or  ftith  without  ideas. 
IV.  Grace,  no  idea  of  it. 
V.  Abstract  ideas  what,  and  how  mada. 
VL  Abstract  general  ideas  impoasiUe. 
VXL  In  what  sense  there  may  be  gisnend  ideas. 
VIIL  Suggesting  ideas  not  the  only  use  of  words. 
IX.  Foraa  as  di£5cnlt  to  form  an  idea  o^  as  grace. 

X.  Notwithstanding  which,  useful  propositions  may  be  formed  concerning  it. 
XL  Belief  of  the  Trinity  and  other  mysteries  not  absurd. 
XU.  Mistakes  about  fiuth  an  occasion  of  pro&ne  rullery. 
XnL  Failh,  iu  true  nature  andefiecto. 
XIV.  niustnitod  by  science. 
XV.  By  arithmetic  in  particular. 
XVL  Sciences  conrenaat  about  signs. 
XVII.  The  true  end  of  speech,  reason,  science,  and  faith. 

XVnL  Metaphyrical  objections  as  strong  against  human  science  as  articles  of  faith. 
XIX.  No  religion,  because  no  human  liberty. 
XX.  Further  proof  against  huaran  Kberty. 
XXL  Fatalism  a  consequence  of  erroneous  suppositions. 
XXn.  Man  an  acoountid>le  agent 

XXIIL  Inconsistency,  singularity,  and  credulity  of  minute  philosophers. 
XXIV.  Untrodden  paths  and  new  light  of  the  minute  philoaopbers. 

XXV.  Sophistry  of  the  minute  phflosophers. 

XXVI.  Minute  phOoaopheri  ambiguous,  enigmatical,  un&thomable, 
XXVIL  Scepticism  of  the  minute  phflosophers. 
XXVin.  How  a  sceptic  ought  to  behsTe. 
XXIX.  Minute  philosophers,  why  difficult  to  convince. 

XXX.  Thinking  not  the  epidemical  erfl  of  these  times. 

XXXI.  Infiddity,  not  an  effect  of  reason  or  thought :  its  true  moti?es  asaigBed. 
XXXII.  Variety  of  opinions  about  religion,  eflBBCts  thereof 

XXXIII.  Method  for  proceeding  with  minute  philosophers. 

XXXIV.  Want  of  thought,  and  want  of  education,  defects  of  the  present  age. 


THE  MINUTE  PHILOSOPHER. 


THE  FIRST  DIALOGUE. 


I.  iDtroduction.  II.  Aim  and  endeBTOun  of  free-thinken.  III.  Opposed  by  the  clenry. 
IV.  Liberty  of  firee-thinktnff.  V.  Finiher  account  of  the  yiewi  of  free-tfamken.  Vl. 
The  proffreBB  of  a  firee-thiiurer  towaids  atheism.  VII.  Joint  imposture  of  the  priest 
and  magstnte.  VIII.  The  free-thinkers'  method  in  makin?  converts  and  discoveries. 
IX.  The  atheist  alone  free.  His  sense  of  natural  g^ood  and  evil.  X.  Modem  free- 
thinkers more  properly  named  minute  philosophers.  XI.  Mioute  philosophen,  what 
sort  of  men,  and  how  educated.  XII.  Their  numbers,  progress,  and  tenets.  XIII. 
Compared  wiUi  other  philosophers.  XIV.  What  thin^  and  notions  to  he  esteemed 
naturaL  XV.  Truth  the  same,  notwithstanding  diversity  of  opinions.  XVI.  Rule 
and  meafoie  of  moral  truths. 

L  I  flattered  himself,  Theages,  that  before  this  time  I  might 
have  been  able  to  have  sent  you  an  agreeable  aoconnt  of  the 
success  of  the  afEur,  which  brought  me  into  this  remote  comer 
of  the  country.  But  instead  of  this,  I  should  now  give  you  the 
detail  of  its  miscarriage,  if  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain 
you  with  some  amusing  incidents,  which  have  helped  to  make 
me  ea^  under  a  circumstance  I  could  neither  obviate  nor  fore- 
see. Events  are  not  in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is,  to  make  a 
good  use  even  of  the  very  worst.  And  I  must- needs  own,  the 
the  course  and  event  of  this  affidr  gave  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tions, that  make  me  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pains, 
and  expense.  A  life  of  action,  which  takes  its  issue  from  the 
counsek,  passions,  and  views  of  other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a 
man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  observe.  And  a  mind 
at  liberty  to  reject  on  its  own  observations,  if  it  produce  nothing 
useful  to  the  world,  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to  itself.  For 
several  months  past  I  have  enjoyed  such  liberty  and  leisure  in 
this  distant  retreat,  far  beyond  the  yerse  of  that  great  whirlpool 
of  business,  faction,  and  pleasure,  which  is  called  the  world* 
And  a  retreat  in  itself  agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble 
and  disqidet,  was  made  much  more  so  by  the  conversation  and 
good  qualities  of  my  host  Euphranor,  who  unites  in  his  own 
person  the  philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  characters  not  so  in« 
consistent  in  nature  as  by  custom  they  seem  to  be.  Euphranor, 
from  the  time  he  left  me  university,  hath  lived  in  tUs  small 
town,  where  he  is  possessed  of  a  convenient  house  with  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  adjoming  to  it ;  which  being  improved  by  his  own 
labour,  yield  him  a  pT^tiful  subsistence.     He  hath  a  good  col^ 
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lection,  duefly  of  old  books,  left  bim  by  a  clergy  man  his  nnde, 
nnder  whose  caie  he  was  brought  up.  And  the  business  of  his 
£EUin  doth  not  hinder  him  from  Timlniig  good  ose  of  it.  He  hath 
read  much,  and  thought  more ;  his  health  and  strength  of  body 
enabling  him  the  better  to  bear  fatigue  of  mind.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  studies  with  more  advan- 
tage in  the  closet  than  the  field,  where  his  mind  is  seldom  idle 
while  he  prunes  the  trees,  follows  the  plough,  or  looks  after  his 
flocks.  In  the  house  of  this  honest  finend  I  became  ac<|uainted 
with  Crito,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  distinguished  merit  and 
estate,  w1m>  lives  in  great  friendship  with  Euphianor.  last 
summer,  Crito,  whose  parish  church  is  in  our  town,  dining  on  a 
Sunday  at  Euphranor's,  I  happened  to  inquire  after  his  guests, 
whom  we  had  seen  at  diurch  with  him  the  Sunday  before.  ThOT 
are  both  well,  said  Critoi,  but,  having  once  occasionally  confonne^ 
to  see  what  sort  of  assemblv  our  parish  could  affoid,  they  had 
no  further  curioaty  to  gratily  at  church,  and  so  chose  to  stay  at 
home.  How,  sidd  Euphranor,  are  they  then  dissenters?  No, 
replied  Crito,  they  are  nee-thinkers.  Euphranor,  who  had  never 
met  with  any  of  this  species  or  sect  of  men,  and  but  little  of  their 
writings,  diowed  a  great  desire  to  know  their  principles  or  ^stem. 
That  is  more,  said  Crito,  than  I  will  undertake  to  tell  you* 
Their  writers  are  of  different  opinions.  Some  go  further,  and 
explain  themselves  more  fireely  than  others.  But  the  current 
general  notions  of  the  sect  are  best  learned  from  conversation 
with  those  who  profess  themselves  of  it.  Your  curiosity  may 
now  be  satisfied,  if  you  and  Dion  would  spend  a  week  at  my 
house  with  these  gentlemen,  who  seem  very  ready  to  declare  and 
propagate  their  opinions.  Aldphron  is  above  forty,  and  no 
stranger  dther  to  men  or  books.  I  knew  him  first  at  the  Tern* 
pie,  which,  upon  an  estate's  falling  to  him,  he  quitted,  to  travel 
through  the  polite  parts  of  Europe.  Since  his  return  he  hath 
lived  in  the  amusements  of  the  town,  which,  being  grown  stale 
and  tasteless  to  his  palate,  have  fiunff  him  into  a  sort  of  splenetic 
indolence.  The  young  gentleman,  Xyeides,  is  a  near  kinsman 
of  mine,  one  of  Uvely  parts,  and  a  general  insight  into  letters, 
who,  after  having  passed  the  forms  of  education,  and  seen  a  little 
of  the  world,  fcfl  into  an  intimacy  with  men  of  pleasure,  and 
free-thinkers,  I  am  afraid  much  to  the  damage  of  his  constitu- 
tion and  his  fortune.  But  what  I  most  regret,  is  the  corruption 
of  his  mind  by  a  set  of  pemidous  prindples,  which,  having  been 
observed  to  survive  the  passions  of  youth,  forestal  even  the 
remote  hopes  of  amendment  They  are  both  men  of  fiidiion, 
and  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if  they  did  not  fiuicy  themsdves 
free-thinkers.  But  this,  to  speak  the  truth,  has  given  them  a 
certain  air  and  manner,  whicui  a  little  too  vidbly  declare  they 
think  themsdves  wiser  than*  the  rest  of  the  world.    I  should 
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therefore  be  not  at  all  diBpIeased  if  my  gaests  met  with  their 
match,  where  they  least  expected  it,  in  a  coontry  farmer.  I 
shall  not,  replied  Euphranor,  pretend  to  an;^  more  than  barely  to 
inform  myself  of  their  principles  and  opinions.  For  this  end  I 
propose  to-morrow  to  set  a  week's  task  to  my  labourers,  and 
accept  your  invitation,  if  Dion  thinks  good.  To  which  I  gave 
consent.  Meanwhile,  said  Crito,  I  shall  prepare  my  guests,  and 
let  them  know  that  an  honest  neighbour  hath  a  mind  to  discourse 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  free-thinking.  And  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  they  will  please  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
leaving  a  convert  behind  tW  even  in  a  country  village.  Next 
morning  Euphranor  rose  early,  and  spent  the  forenoon  in  ordei> 
ing  his  affairs.  After  dinner  we  took  our  walk  to  Crito's,  which 
lay  through  half  a  dozen  pleasant  fields  planted  round  with 
plane-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade  of  these  trees  for  about  an 
hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's  house,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  park,  beautified  with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  wal- 
nut, and  a  winding  stream  of  sweet  and  clear  water.  We  met  a 
servant  at  the  door  with  a  small  basket  of  fruit  which  he  was 
carrying  into  a  grove,  where  he  said  his  master  was  with  the 
two  strangers.  We  found  them  all  three  sitting  under  a  shade. 
And  after  the  usual  forms  at  first  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat 
down  by  them.  Our  conversation  began  upon  the  beauty  of 
this  rural  scene,  the  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  some  late  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  in  the  adjacent  country  by 
new  methods  of  agriculture.  Whence  Alciphron  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable  improvements  came  latest.  I 
should  have  small  temptation,  said  he,  to  live  where  men  have 
neither  polished  manners  nor  improved  minds,  though  the  face 
of  the  country  were  ever  so  well  improved.  But  I  have  long 
observed,  that  there  is  a  gradual  progress  in  human  affairs.  The 
first  care  of  mankind  is  to  supply  the  cravings  of  nature ;  in  the 
next  place  they  study  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life. 
But  tne  subduing  prejudices,  and  acquiring  true  knowledge, 
that  Herculean  labour  is  the  last,  being  what  demands  the  most 
perfect  abilities,  and  to  which  all  other  advantages  are  prepara- 
tive. Right,  said  Euphranor,  Alciphron  hath  touched  our  true 
defect.  It  was  always  my  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  we  had  pro- 
vided subsistence  for  the  body,  our  next  care  should  be  to  improve 
the  mind.  But  the  desire  of  wealth  steps  between  and  engrosseth 
men's  thoughts. 

II.  Ahn  Thought  is  that  which  we  are  told  distinguisheth  man 
from  beast ;  and  freedom  of  thought  makes  as  great  a  difference 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  to  the  noble  assertors  of  this  privi- 
lege and  perfection  of  human  kind,  the  free-thinkers  I  mean,  who 
have  sprung  up  and  multiplied  of  late  years,  that  we  are  indebted 
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for  all  those  important  discoTerieSy  that  ocean  of  light  whidi 
hath  broke  in  and  made  its  wa^,  in  spite  of  slayeiy  ana  supersti- 
tion* Euphranor,  who  is  a  smcere  enemy  to  both^  testified  a 
great  esteem  for  liiose  worthies  who  had  preserved  their  country 
from  being  ruined  by  them^  having  spiead  so  mudi  light  and 
knowledge  over  the  land.  He  added,  that  he  liked  the  name 
and  character  of  a  free-thinker:  but  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
every  honest  inquirer  after  truth  in  any  age  or  country  was  en- 
titled to  it.  He  therefore  desired  to  know  what  this  sect  was 
that  Alciphron  had  spoken  of  as  newly  sprung  up ;  what  were 
their  tenets;  what  were  their  discoveries;  and  wherein  they 
employed  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Of  aU  which, 
he  should  think  himself  obliged,  if  Alciphron  would  inform  him. 
That  I  shall  very  easily,  repHed  Alciphron,  for  I  profess  mysdf 
one  of  the  number,  and  my  most  intimate  friends  are  some  of 
the  most  considerable  among  them.  And  perceiving  that  Eu- 
phranor  heard  him  with  respect,  he  proceeded  very  fluently. 
X  ou  must  know,  said  he,  that  the  mmd  of  man  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  a  piece  of  land.  What  stubbing,  ploughing,  dig- 
ging, and  harrowing  is  to  the  one,  that  tlunking,  reflecting, 
examining  is  to  the  other.  Each  hath  its  proper  culture ;  and  as 
land  that  is  suflered  to  lie  waste  and  wild  for  a  long  tract  of  time 
will  be  overspread  with  brushwood,  brambles,  thorns,  and  such 
vegetables  which  have  neither  use  nor  beauty;  even  so  there 
will  not  fSul  to  sprout  up  in  a  neglected,  uncultivated  mind,  a 
great  number  of  prejudices  and  absurd  opinions,  which  owe  their 
origin  partly  to  die  soil  itself,  the  passions  and  imperfections  of 
the  mind  of  man,  and  partly  to  those  seeds  which  chance  to  be 
scattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  which  the  cunning  of 
statesmen,  the  smgularit^  of  pedants,  the  superstition  of  fools, 
or  the  imposture  of  pnests  shall  raise.  Represent  to  your- 
self the  man  of  mind,  or  human  nature  in  general,  that  for  so 
many  ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to  the  frauds  of  designing,  and  the 
foUies  of  weak  men;  how  it  must  be  overrun  with  prejudices 
and  errors,  what  firm  and  deep  roots  they  must  have  taken,  and 
consequently  how  difficult  a  task  it  must  be  to  extirpate  them. 
And  yet  this  work,  no  less  difficult  than  glorious,  is  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  modem  free-thinkers.  Alciphron  having  said  this 
made  a  pause,  and  looked  round  on  the  company.  Truly,  said  I, 
a  very  laudable  undertaking  I  We  think,  said  Euphranor,  that 
it  is  praiseworthy  to  clear  and  subdue  the  earth,  to  tame  brute 
animals,  to  fashion  the  outsides  of  men,  provide  sustenance  for 
their  bodies,  and  cure  their  maladies.  But  what  is  all  this  in 
comparison  of  that  most  excellent  and  useful  undertaking  to  free 
mankind  from  their  errors,  and  to  improve  and  adorn  their  minds? 
For  things  of  less  merit  towards  tne  world,  altars  have  been 
raised,  and  temples  built;  in  ancient  times*     Too  many  in  our 
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days,  replied  Alciphron^  are  Buch  fools  as  not  to  know  their  best 
bendTactors  firom  their  worst  enemies.  They  have  a  blind  respect 
for  those  who  enslave  them,  and  look  upon  their  deliyerers  as  a 
dangerous  sort  of  men  that  would  imdermine  received  principles 
and  opinions.  Euph.  It  were  a  ^eat  pity  such  worthy  inge* 
nious  men  should  meet  with  any  discouragement.  For  my  part 
I  should  think  a  man,  who  spent  his  time  in  such  a  painful,  im* 
partial  search  after  truth,  a  better  friend  to  mankind  than  the 
greatest  statesman  or  hero,  the  advantage  of  whose  labours  is 
confined  to  a  little  part  of  the  world,  and  a  short  space  of  time, 
whereas  a  ray  of  truth  may  enlighten  the  whole  world  and 
extend  to  future  ages.  Ale.  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before 
the  common  herd  think  as  you  do.  But  the  better  sort,  the 
men  of  parts  and  polite  education,  pay  a  due  r^ard  to  the  patrons 
of  li^ht  and  truth. 

liL  Euph,  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  on  all  occasions  ready 
to  forward  and  appUud  your  worthy  endeavours.  Upon  hearing 
this  Lysides  could  hardlv  refrain  from  laughing.  And  Alciphron 
with  an  air  of  pity  tola  Euphranor,  that  he  perceived  he  was 
imacquainted  with  the  real  character  of  those  men.  For,  saith 
he,  you  must  know  that  of  all  men  livinff  they  are  our  greatest 
enemies.  If  it  were  possible,  they  would  extinguish  the  very 
light  of  nature,  turn  the  world  into  a  dungeon,  and  keep  man- 
kmd  for  ever  in  chains  and  darkness.  Euph.  I  never  imagined 
any  thing  like  this  of  our  protestant  clergy,  particularly  those  of 
the  established  church,  whom,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  and  their  writings,  I  should  have 
thought  lovers  of  learning  and  useful  knowledge.  Ale.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same :  wherever  there 
are  priests  there  will  be  priestcraft ;  and  wherever  there  is  priest* 
craft,  there  will  be  a  persecuting  spirit,  which  they  never  fail  to 
exert  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against  all  tnose  who  have 
the  courage  to  think  for  themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  be 
hoodwinked  and  manacled  by  their  reverend  leaders.  Those 
great  masters  of  pedantry  and  jargon  have  coined  several  systems, 
which  are  all  equally  true,  and  of  equal  importance  to  the 
world.  The  contending  sects  are  each  alike  fond  of  their  own, 
and  alike  prone  to  discharge  their  fury  upon  all  who  dfssent  &om 
them.  Cruelty  and  ambition  being  the  darling  vices  of  priests 
and  churchmen  all  the  world  over,  they  endeavour  in  all  coun*- 
tries  to  get  an  ascendant  over  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  the 
magistrate  having  a  joint  interest  with  the  priest  in  subduing^ 
amusing,  and  scaring  the  people,  too  often  lends  a  hand  to  the 
hierarchy,  who  never  think  their  authority  and  possessions 
secure,  lo  long  as  those  who  differ  from  thm  in  ol^  are 
allowed  to  partake  even  in  the  common  rights  belon^ns  to  their 
birth  or  species.     To  represent  the  matter  in  a  true  lignt,  figure 
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to  yourselves  a  monster  or  spectre  made  up  of  superstition  and 
enthusiasm,  the  joint  issue  of  statecraft  and  priestcraft,  rattling 
chains  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brandishing  a  flaming 
sword  over  the  land,  and  menacing  destruction  to  afl  who  shall 
dare  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Do  but 
consider  this,  and  then  say  if  there  was  not  danger  as  well  as 
difficulty  in  our  undertaking.  Yet,  such  is  the  generous  ardour 
that  truth  inspires,  our  free-thinkers  are  neither  overcome  by  the 
one  nor  daunted  by  the  other.  In  spite  of  both  we  have  already 
made  so  many  proselytes  among  the  better  sort,  and  their  num- 
bers increase  so  fast,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  all 
before  us,  beat  down  the  bulwarks  of  all  tyranny,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  break  the  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen, 
and  restore  the  original  inherent  rights,  liberties,  and  preroga- 
tives of  mankind.  Euphranor  heard  this  discourse  with  his 
mouth  open  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Alciphron,  who,  having 
uttered  it  with  no  small  emotion,  stopped  to  draw  breath  and 
recover  himself;  but,  finding  that  nobody  made  answer,  he 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and,  turning  to  Euphranor, 
spoke  in  a  lower  note  what  follows.  The  more  innocent  and 
honest  a  man  is,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
specious  pretences  of  other  men.  You  have  probably  met  with 
certain  writings  of  our  divines  that  treat  of  grace,  virtue,  good- 
ness, and  such  matters  fit  to  amuse  and  deceive  a  simple,  honest 
mind.  But  believe  me  when  I  teU  you,  they  are  all  at  bottom 
(however  they  may  gild  their  designs)  united  by  one  common 

Erinciple  in  the  same  interest.  I  will  not  deny  there  may  be 
ere  and  there  a  poor  half-witted  man  that  means  no  mischief; 
but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  all  the  men  of  sense  among 
them  are  true  at  bottom  to  these  three  pursuits  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  revenge. 

IV.  While  Alciphron  was  speaking,  a  servant  came  to  tell 
him  and  Lysicles,  that  some  men  wno  were  going  to  London 
waited  to  receive  their  orders.  Whereupon  they  both  rose  up, 
and  went  towards  the  house.  "^^  were  no  sooner  gone,  but 
Euphranor,  addressing  himself  to  Crito,  said,  he  believed  that 
poor  gentleman  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  his  free-thinking, 
for  that  he  seemed  to  express  himself  with  the  passion  and  re- 
sentment natural  to  men  who  have  received  very  bad  usage.  I 
believe  no  such  thing,  answered  Crito,  but  have  often  observed 
those  of  his  sect  run  into  two  faults  of  conversation,  dechuming 
and  bantering,  just  as  the  tragic  or  the  comic  humour  prevails. 
Sometimes  they  work  themselves  into  high  passions,  and  are 
frightened  at  spectres  of  their  own  raising.  In  those  fits  every 
coimtry  curate  passes  for  an  inquisitor.  At  other  times  they 
affect  a  sly,  facetious  manner,  making  use  of  hints  and  allusions, 
expressing  little,  insinuating  much,  and  upon  the  whole  seeming 
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to  divert  themselyes  with  the  subject  and  their  adversaries.  But 
if  70U  would  know  their  opinions,  you  must  make  them  speak 
out  and  keep  dose  to  the  point.   Persecution  for  free-thinking  is 
a  topic  thej  are  apt  to  enlarge  on,  though  without  any  just  cause, 
every  one  being  at  full  liberty  to  think  what  he  pleases,  there 
being  no  such  thing  in  England  that  I  know  as  persecution  for 
opinion,  sentiment,  or  thought.     But  in  every  country,  I  sup- 
pose, some  care  is  taken  to  restrain  petulant  speech,  and,  what- 
ever men's  inward  thoughts  may  be,  to  discourage  an  outward 
contempt  of  what  the  public  esteemeth  sacred.     Whether  this 
care  in  England  hath  of  late  been  so  excessive,  as  to  distress  the 
subjects  of  this  once  free  and  easy  government,  whether  the 
free-thinkers  can  truly  complain  of  any  hardship  upon  the  score 
of  conscience  or  opinion,  you  will  better  be  able  to  judge,  when 
you  hear  from  themselves  an  account  of  the  numbers,  progress, 
and  notions  of  their  sect;  which  I  doubt  not  they  will  commu- 
nicate fully  and  freely,  provided  nobody  present  seem  shocked  or 
offended:  for  in  that  case  it  is  possible  good  manners  may  put 
them  upon  some  reserve.     Oh !   said  Eupliranor,  I  am  never 
angry  with  any  man  for  his  opinion ;  whether  he  be  Jew,  Turk, 
or  idolater,  he  may  speak  his  mind  freely  to  me  without  fear  of 
offending.     I  should  even  be  glad  to  hear  wh^it  he  hath  to  say, 
provided  he  saith  it  in  an  ingenuous,  candid  manner.     Whoever 
digs  in  the  mine  of  truth  I  look  on  as  my  fellow-labourer :  but 
if,  while  I  am  taking  true  pains,  he  diverts  himself  with  teasing 
me  and  flinging  dust  in  mine  eyes,  I  shall  soon  be  tired  of  him. 

y.  In  the  meantime  Alciphron  and  Lysides,  having  despatched 
what  they  went  about,   returned  to  us.     Lysicles  sat  down 
where  he  had  been  before.   But  Alciphron  stood  over  against  us, 
with  his  arms  folded  across,  and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left 
shoulder,  in  the  posture  of  a  man  meditating.     We  sat  silent, 
not  to  disturb  his  thoughts ;  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  he 
uttered  these  words,  "Oh  truth!  oh  liberty!**  after  which  he 
remained  musing  as  before.   Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the  free- 
dom to  interrupt  him.     Alciphron,  said  he,  it  is  not  fair  to  spend 
your  time  in  soliloquies,     xhe  conversation  of  learned  and 
knowing  men  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  comer,  and  the 
opportunity  you  have  put  into  my  hands  I  value  too  much  not 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it     Ak.  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a 
votary  of  truth,  and  is  it  possible  yop  should  bear  the  liberty  of 
a  fair  inquiry  ?    Euph,  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all  things.     Ak, 
What!  upon  every  subject?  upon  the  notions  you  first  sucked 
in  with  your  milk,  and  w^hich  have  been  ever  since  nursed  by 
parents,  pastors,  tutors,  religious  assemblies,  books  of  devotdoU) 
and  such  methods  of  prepossessing  men's  minds.     Euplu  I  love 
information  upon  all  subjects  that  come  in  my  way,  and  especially 
upon  those  that  are  most  important.     Ale.  If  then  you  are  ia 
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earnest,  hold  fair  and  stand  firm,  while  I  probe  your  prejudices 
and  extirpate  your  principles. 

Dum  veteres  aviaa  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Having  said  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows  and  made  a  short 
pause,  after  which*he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  If  we 
are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and  penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  analyze  opinions  into  their  first  principles,  we  shall  find  that 
those  opmions  which  are  thought  of  greatest  consequence  have 
the  slightest  original,  being  derived  either  from  the  casual  customs 
of  the  country  where  we  uve,  or  from  early  instruction  instilled 
into  our  tender  minds,  before  we  are  able  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong,  true  and  false.  The  vulgar  Cbj  whom  I  under- 
stand all  those  who  do  not  make  a  free  use  oi  their  reason)  are 
apt  to  take  these  prejudices  for  things  sacred  and  unquestionable, 
believing  them  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  men  hy  God 
himself,  or  conveyed  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  to  carry  with 
them  so  great  light  and  evidence  as  must  force  an  assent  without 
any  inquiry  or  examination.  Thus  the  shallow  vulgar  have 
their  heads  furnished  with  sundry  conceits,  principles,  and  doc- 
trines, religious,  moral,  and  political,  all  which  tney  maintain 
with  a  zeal  proportionable  to  their  want  of  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  wno  duly  employ  their  faculties  in  the  search  of 
truth,  take  especial  care  to  weed  out  of  their  minds,  and  extir- 
pate all  such  notions  or  prejudices  as  were  planted  in  them  before 
they  arrived  at  the  free  and  entire  use  of  reason.  This  difficult 
task  hath  been  successfully  perfoimed  by  our  modern  free-thinkers, 
who  have  not  only  dissected  with  great  sagacity  the  received 
systems,  and  traced  every  established  prejudice  to  the  fountain- 
head,  the  true  and  genuine  motives  of  assent :  but  also,  having 
been  able  to  embrace  in  one  comprehensive  view  the  sevend 
parts  and  ages  of  the  world,  they  observed  a  wonderful  variety 
of  customs  and  rites,  of  institutions  religious  and  civil,  of  notions 
and  opinions  very  unlike  and  even  <K>ntrary  one  to  another:  a 
certain  sign  they  cannot  all  be  true.  And  yet  they  are  all 
maintained  by  their  several  partizans  with  the  same  positive  air 
and  warm  zeal,  and,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  bottom  on  one 
and  the  same  foundation,  the  strength  of  prejudice.  By  the  help 
of  these  remarks  and  discoveries,  they  have  broken  through  the 
bands  of  popular  custom,  and,  having  freed  themselves  from  im- 
posture, do  now  generously  lend  a  hand  to  their  fellow-sul^ects, 
to  lead  them  into  the  same  paths  of  light  and  liberty.  Thus, 
gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  a  summary  account  of  the  views 
and  endeavours  of  those  men  who  are  called  free-thinkers.  If  in 
the  course  of  what  I  have  said  or  shall  say  hereafter,  there  be 
some  things  contrary  to  your  preconceived  opinions,  and  therefore 
shocking  and  disagreeable,  you  will  pardon  the  freedom  and  plain- 
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nessof  apliilo8opher,and  consider  tfaat,  whatever  digpleasure  I  give 
you  of  that  kmd,  I  do  it  in  strict  regard  to  truth  and  obedience 
to  your  own  commands.  I  am  very  sensible,  that  eyes  long  kept 
in  the  dark  cannot  bear  a  sudden  yiew  of  noon-day  light,  but 
must  be  brought  to  it  by  degrees.  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  in- 
genious gentlemen  of  our  profession  are  accustomed  to  proceed 
gradually,  beginning  with  those  prejudices  to  which  men  have 
the  least  attachment,  and  thence  proceeding  to  undermine  the 
rest  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees,  till  they  have  demolished 
the  whole  fabric  of  human  folly  and  superstition.  But  the  little 
time  I  can  propose  to  spend  here  pbligeth  me  to  take  a  shorter 
course,  and  be  more  direct  and  plain  than  possibly  may  be  thought 
to  suit  with  prudence  and  good  manners.  Upon  this,  we  assured 
him  he  was  at  fall  liberty  to  speak  his  mind  of  things,  persons, 
and  opinions,  without  the  least  reserve.  It  is  a  libc^y,  replied 
Alciphron,  that  we  free-thinkers  are  equally  willing  to  ^ve  and 
take.  We  love  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  cannot 
endure  that  truth  should  suffer  through  complaisance.  Let  us 
therefore  lay  it  down  for  a  preliminary,  that  no  offence  be  taken 
at  any  thing  whatsoever  shall  be  said  on  either  side.  To  which 
we  all  agre^. 

YI.  £i  order  then,  said  Alciphron,  to  find  out  the  truth,  we 
will  suppose  that  I  am  bred  up,  for  instance,  in  the  church  of 
England.  When  I  come  to  maturity  of  judgment  and  reflect 
on  the  particular  worship  and  opinions  of  this  church,  I  do  not 
remember  when  or  by  what  means  they  first  took  possession  of 
my  mind,  but  there  I  find  them  from  time  immemorial.  Then 
casting  an  eye  on  the  education  of  children,  from  whence  I  can 
make  a  judgment  of  my  own,  I  observe  they  are  instructed  in  re- 
Hgious  matters  before  they  can  reason  about  them,  and  conse- 
quently that  all  such  instruction  is  nothing  else  but  filling  the 
tender  mind  of  a  child  with  prejudices.  I  do  therefore  reject  all 
those  religious  notions,  which  I  consider  as  the  other  foUies  of 
my  childhood.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking,  when  I 
look  abroad  into  the  world,  where  I  observe  papists,  and  several 
sects  of  dissenters,  which  do  all  agree  in  a  general  professiou  of 
belief  in  Christ,  but  difier  vastly  one  from  another  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  faith  and  worship.  I  then  enlarge  my  view  so  as  to 
take  in  Jews  and  Mahometans,  between  whom  and  the  Christians 
I  perceive  indeed  some  small  agreement  in  the  belief  of  one  Grod ; 
but  then  they  have  each  their  distinct  laws  and  revelations,  for 
which  they  express  the  same  regard.  But  extending  my  view 
still  further  to  heathenish  and  idolatrous  nations,  I  discover  an 
endless  variety,  not  only  in  particular  opinions  and  modes  of 
worship,  but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a  deity,  wherein  they 
widely  differ  one  from  another,  and  from  all  the  foreme^tioned 
sects.     Upon  the  whole,  instead  of  truth  simple  and  uniform,  I 
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perceive  nothing  but  discord,  opposition,  and  wild  pretensions, 
all  springing  from  the  same  source,  to  wit,  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation. From  such  reasonings  and  reflections  as  these,  thinking 
men  have  concluded  that  all  religions  are  alike  false  and  fabulous. 
One  is  a  Christian,  another  a  Jew,  a  third  a  Mahometan,  a 
fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  but  all  from  one  and  the  same  rear 
son,  because  they  happen  to  be  bred  up  each  in  his  respective 
sect  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  each  of  these  contend- 
ing parties  condemns  the  rest,  so  an  unprejudiced  stander-by  will 
condemn  and  reject  them  all  together,  observing  that  they  all 
draw  their  origin  from  the  same  fallacious  principle,  and  are 
carried  on  by  the  same  artifice  to  answer  the  same  ends  of  the 
priest  and  the  magistrate. 

YIL  Euph,  You  hold  then,  that  the  magistrate  concurs  with 
the  priest  in  imposing  on  the  people.  Ate.  I  do ;  and  so  must 
every  one  who  considers  things  in  a  true  light.  For  you  must 
know,  the  magistrate's  principal  aim  is  to  keep  the  people  under 
him  in  awe.  Now  the  public  eye  restrains  men  from  open 
offences  against  the  laws  and  government.  But  to  prevent  secret 
transgressions,  a  magistrate  finds  it  expedient,  that  men  should 
believe  there  is  an  eye  of  providence  watching  over  their  private 
actions  and  designs.  And,  to  intimidate  those  who  might  other* 
wise  be  drawn  into  crimes  by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit, he  gives  them  to  understand,  that  whoever  escapes  punish- 
ment in  this  life  will  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  next ;  and  that  so 
heavy  and  lasting,  as  infinitely  to  overbalance  the  pleasure  and 
profit  accruing  from  his  crimes.  Hence  the  belief  of  a  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments have  been  esteemed  use^  engines  of  government. 
And  to  the  end  that  these  notional  airy  doctrines  might  make  a 
sensible  impression,  and  be  retained  on  the  minds  of  men,  skilful 
rulers  have  in  the  sevecal  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  devised 
temples,  sacrifices,  churches,  rites,  ceremonies,  habits,  music, 
prayer,  preaching,  and  the  like  spiritual  trumpery,  wherebv  the 
priest  maketh  temporal  gains,  and  the  magistrate  findeth  his 
account  in  frightening  and  subduing  the  people.  This  is  the 
original  of  the  combination  between  church  and  state,  of  religion 
by  law  established,  of  rights,  immunities,  and  incomes  of  priests 
all  over  the  world :  there  beins  no  government  but  would  have 
you  fear  God,  that  you  may  nonour  the  king  or  civil  power. 
And  you  will  ever  observe  that  politic  princes  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  with  their  clergy,  to  the  end  that  they  in  return, 
by  inculcating  religion  and  loyalty  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
may  render  them  tame,  timorous,  and  slavish.  Crito  and  I  heard 
this  discourse  of  Alciphron  with  the  utmost  attention,  though 
without  any  appearance  of  surprise,  there  being  indeed  nothing 
in  it  to  us  new  or  unexpected.     But  Euphranor,  who  had  never 
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before  been  present  at  such  conyersation,  could  not  help  showing 
some  astoni^ment ;  which  Lysicles  observing,  asked  him  with 
a  lively  air,  how  he  liked  Alciphron's  lecture.  It  is,  said  he, 
the  first  I  believe  that  you  ever  neard  of  the  kind,  and  requireth 
a  strong  stomach  tcr  digest  it.  Euph.  I  will  own  to  you  that 
my  digestion  is  none  of  the  quickest ;  but  it  hath  sometimes,  by 
degrees,  been  able  to  master  things  which  at  first  appeared  indi- 
gestible. At  present  I  admire  the  free  spirit  and  eloquence  of 
Alciphron :  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  rather  astonished,  than 
convmced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  How  (said  he,  turning 
to  Alciphron),  is  it  then  possible  you  should  not  believe  the  being 
of  a  God  ?  Ak,  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not. 

VIII.  But  this  is  what  I  foresaw,  a  flood  of  light  let  in  at 
once  upon  the  mind  being  apt  to  dazzle  and  disorder,  rather  than 
enlighten  it.  Was  I  not  pinched  in  time,  the  regular  way  would 
be  to  have  begun  with  the  circumstantials  of  religion ;  next  to 
have  attacked  the  mysteries  of  Christianity ;  after  that  proceeded 
to  the  practical  doctrines ;  and  in  the  last  place  to  have  extir- 
pated that  which,  of  all  other  religious  prejudices,  being  the  first 
taught,  and  basis  of  the  rest,  hath  taken  the  deepest  root  in  our 
minds^  I  mean  the  belief  of  a  God.  I  do  not  wonder  it  sticks 
with  you,  having  known  several  very  ingenious  men  who  found 
it  difficult  to  free  themselves  from  this  prejudice.  Euph,  All 
men  have  not  the  same  alacrity  and  vigour  in  thinking :  for  my 
own  part,  I  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  pace  with  you.  Ale. 
To  help  you,  I  will  go  a  little  way  back,  and  resume  the  thread 
of  my  reasoning.  First,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  having  ap- 
plied my  mind  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  truth,  I  discovered  it 
to  be  of  a  stable,  permanent,  and  uniform  nature ;  not  various 
and  changeable,  like  modes  or  fashions,  and  things  depending  on 
fancy.  La  the  next  place,  having  observed  several  sects  and  sub- 
divisions of  sects  espousing  very  different  and  contrary  opinions, 
and  yet  all  professing  Christianity,  I  rejected  those  points  wherein 
they  differed,  retaining  only  that  which  was  agreed  to  by  all ; 
and  so  became  latitudmariant  Having  afterwards,  upon  a  more 
enlarged  view  of  things,  perceived  that  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Mahometans  had  each  tbeu*  different  systems  of  faith,  agreeing 
only  in  the  belief  of  one  God,  I  became  a  deist.  Lastly,  ex- 
tending my  view  to  all  the  other  various  nations  which  inhabit 
this  globe,  and  finding  they  agreed  in  no  one  point  of  faith,  but 
differed  one  from  another,  as  well  as  from  the  forementioned 
sects,  even  in  the  notion  of  a  God,  in  which  there  is  as  great 
diversity  as  in  the  methods  of  worship,  I  thereupon  became  an 
atheist :  it  being  my  opinion  that  a  man  of  courage  and  sense 
should  follow  his  argument  wherever  it  leads  him,  and  that  nothing 
is  more  ridiculous  than  to  be  a  free-thinker  by  halves.  I  ap- 
prove the  man  who  makes  thorough  work,  and,  not  content  with 
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lopping  off  the  branches,  extirpates  the  very  root  from  which 
thejr  sprung. 

IX.  Atheism  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and  fools,  is 
the  very  top  and  perfection  of  free-thinking.     It  is  the  grand 
arcanum  to  which  a  true  genius  naturally  riseth,  by  a  certain 
climax  or  gradation  of  thought,  and  without  which  he  can  never 
possess  his  soul  in  absolute   liberty  and  repose.      For  your 
thorough  conviction  in   this  main  article^  do  but  examine  the 
notion  of  a  Grod  with  the  same  freedom  that  you  would  other 
prejudices.     Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head,  and  you  shall  not  find 
that  you  had  it  by  any  of  your  senses,  the  only  true  means  of 
discovering  what  is  real  and  substantial  in  nature :  you  will  find 
it  lying  amongst  other  old  lumber  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the 
imagination,  the  proper  receptacle  of  visions,  fancies,  and  preju- 
dices of  all  kinds ;  and  if  you  are  more  attached  to  this  than  the 
rest,  it  is  only  because  it  is  the  oldest.     This  is  all,  take  my 
word  for  it,  and  not  mine  only,  but  that  of  many  more  the  most 
ingenious  men  of  the  age,  who,  I  can  assure  you,  think  as  I  do 
on  the  subject  of  a  deity.     Though  some  of  them  hold  it  proper 
to  proceed  with  more  reserve  in  declaring  to  the  world  their 
opinion  in  this  particular,  than  in  most  others.     And  it  must  be 
owned,  there  are  still  too  many  in  England  who  retain  a  foolish 
prejudice  against  the  name  of  atheist.     But  it  lessens  every  day 
among  the  better  sort :  and  when  it  is  quite  worn  out,  our  free- 
thinkers may  then  (and  not  till  then)  be  said  to  have  given  the 
finishing  stroke  to  religion ;  it  being  evident  that  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  God  is  believed,  reli^on  must,  subsist  in  some  shape 
or  other.     But  the  root  being  once  plucked  up,  the  scions  wliich 
shot  from  it  will  of  course  wither  and  decay.     Such  are  all  thoise 
whimsical  notions  of  conscience,  duty,  principle,  and  the  like, 
which  fill  a  man's  head  with  scruples,  awe  him  with  fears,  and 
make  him  a  more  thorough  slave  than  the  horse  he  rides.     A 
man  had  better  a  thousand  things  be  hunted  by  bailifis  or  mes- 
sengers than  haunted  by  these  spectres,  whicn  embarrass  and 
embitter  all  his  pleasures,  creating  Ihe  most  real  and  sore  servi- 
tude upon  earth*     But  the  free-thinker,  with  a  vigorous  flight  of 
thought,   breaks   through  those  ^ry  springes,  and  asserts  his 
original  independency.     Others  indeed  may  talk,  and  write,  and 
fight  about  liberty,  and  make  an  outward  pretence  to  it ;  but  the 
free-thinker  alone  is  truly  free.     Alciphron  having  ended  this 
discourse  with  an  air  of  triumph,  Euphranor  spoke  to  him  in  the 
following  manner :    You  make  clear  work.     The  gentlemen  of 
your  profession  are,  it  seems,   admirable  weeders.     You  have 
rooted  up  a  world  of  notions :  I  should  be  glad  to  see  what  fine 
things  you  have  planted  in  their  stead.     Ah.  Have  patience, 
good  Euphranor.     I  will  show  you  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever was  sound  and  good  we  leave  untouched,  and  enoourage  it 
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to  grow  in  the  mind  of  man.     And  secondly,  I  will  show  you 
what  excellent  things  we  haye  planted  in  it     You  must  know 
then,  that  pursuing  our  dose  and  severe  scrutiny^  we  do  at  last 
arrive  at  something  solid  and  real,  in  which  all  mankind  agree,  to 
wit,  the  appetites,  passions,  and  senses:  these  are  founded  in 
nature,  are  real,  have  real  objects,  and  are  attended  with  real  and 
substantial  pleasures;  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  the  like  animal  en- 
joyments being  what  all  men  like  and  love.     And  if  we  extend 
our  view  to  o£er  kinds  of  annuals,  we  shall  find  them  all  agree 
in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural  appetites  and  senses,  in  the 
gratifjdng  and  satisfying  of  which  they  are  constantly  employed. 
Now  these  real  natural  good  things,  which  include  nothing  of 
notion  or  fancy,  we  are  so  far  from  destroying,  that  we  do  all  wo 
can  to  cherish  and  improve  them.     According  to  us,  everv  wise 
man  looks  upon  himself,  or  his  own  bodily  existence  in  this  pre- 
sent world,  as  the  centre  and  ultimate  end  of  all  his  actions  and 
r^ards.     He  considers  his  appetites  as  natural  guides  directing 
to  his  proper  good,  his  passions  and  senses  as  the  natural,  true 
means  of  enjoying  this  good.     Hence  he  endeavours  to  keep  his 
appetites  in  high  relish,  his  passions  and  senses  strong  and  lively, 
and  to  provide  the  greatest  quantity  and  varietv  of  real  objects 
suited  to  them,  which  he  studieth  to  enjoy  by  all  possible  means, 
and  in  the  highest  perfection  imaginable.   And  the  man  who  can 
do  this  without  restraint,  remorse,  or  fear,  is  as  happy  as  any 
other  animal  whatsoever,  or  as  his  nature  is  capable  of  being. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  a  succinct  view  of  the  principles,  dis- 
coveries, and  tenets  of  the  select  spirits  of  this  enlightened  age. 
X.  Crito  remarked,  that  Alciphron  had  spoken  his  mind  with 
great  clearness.     Yes,  replied  Euphranor,  we  are  obliged  to  the 
eentleman  for  letting  us  at  once  into  the  tenets  of  his  sect.   But, 
if  I  may  be  allowea  to  speak  my  mind,  Alciphron,  though  in 
compliance  with  my  own  request,  hath  given  me  no  small  un- 
easiness.    You  need,  said  Alciphron,  make  no  apology  for  speak- 
ing freely  what  you  ihink  to  one  who  professeth  himself  a  free- 
thmker.     I  should  be  sorry  to  make  one  whom  I  meant  to  oblige 
uneasy.     Pray  let  me  know  wherein  I  have  offended.   I  am  half 
ashamed,  rephed  Euphranor,  to  own  that  I,  who  am  no  great  ge- 
nius, have  a  weakness  incidental  to  little  ones.     I  would  say  that 
I  have  favourite  opinions,  which  you  represent  to  be  errors  and 
prejudices.    For  instance,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  notion 
I  am  fond  of,  as  what  supports  the  mind  with  a  very  pleasing 
prospect.     And  if  it  be  an  error,  I  should  perhaps  be  of  TuUy's 
mind,  who  in  that  case  professed  he  should  be  sorry  to  know  the 
truth,  acknowledging  no  sort  of  obligation  to  certain  philosophers 
in  his  days,  who  taught  the  soul  of  man  was  mortal.     They  were, 
it  seems,  predecessors  to'  those  who  are  now  called  free-thmkers ; 
which  name  being  too  general  and  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  it  Qom- 
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prebends  all  those  who  think  for  themselves,  whether  they  agree 
in  opinion  with  these  gentlemen  or  no,  it  should  not  seem  amiss 
to  assign  them  a  specific  appellation  or  peculiar  name,  whereby 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  philosophers,  at  leastin  our  present 
conference.  For  I  cannot  bear  to  argue  against  free-thinking 
and  free-thinkers.  Ak.  In  die  eyes  of  a  wise  man  words  are  of 
small  moment.  We  do  not  think  tmth  attached  to  a  name. 
Euph.  If  you  please  then,  to  avoid  confusion,  let  us  call  your 
sect  by  the  same  name  that  TuUy  (who  understood  the  force  of 
language)  bestowed  upon  them.  Ale.  With  all  my  heart.  Pray 
what  might  that  name  be  ?  Euph.  Why  he  calls  them  minute 
philosophers.  Right,  said  Crito,  the  modem  free-thinkers  are 
the  very  same  with  those  Cicero  called  minute  philosophers, 
which  name  admirably  suits  them,  they  being  a  sort  of  sect 
which  diminish  all  the  most  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views^ 
and  hopes  of  men :  all  the  knowledge,  notions,  and  theories  of 
the  mind  they  reduce  to  sense ;  human  nature  they  contract  and 
degrade  to  the  narrow,  low  standard  of  animal  life,  and  assign  us 
omy  a  small  pittance  of  time  instead  of  immortality.  Alciphron 
very  gravely  remarked,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his  sect  had  done 
no  mjunr  to  man,  and  that  if  he  be  a  little,  short-lived,  contemp- 
tible animal,  it  was  not  their  saying  it  made  him  so :  and  they 
were  no  more  to  blame  for  whatever  defects  they  discover,  than 
a  faithful  glass  for  making  the  wrinkles  which  it  only  shows.  As 
to  what  you  observe,  said  be,  of  those  we  now  call  free-thinkers 
having  been  anciently  termed  minute  philosophers,  it  is  my 
opinion  this  appellation  might  be  derived  from  their  considering 
things  minutely,  and  not  swallowing  them  in  the  gross,  as  other 
men  are  used  to  do.  Besides,  we  all  know  the  best  eyes  are 
necessary  to  discern  the  minutest  objects ;  it  seems  therefore,  that 
minute  philosophers  might  have  been  so  called  from  their  dis- 
tinguished perspicacity.  Euph.  O  Alciphron!  these  minute 
philosophers  (since  that  is  their  true  name)  are  a  sort  of  pirates 
who  plunder  all  that  come  in  their  way.  I  consider  myself  as  a 
man  left  stripped  and  desolate  on  a  bleak  beach. 

XL  But  who  are  these  profound  and  learned  men  that  of  late 
years  have  demolished  the  whole  fabric  which  lawgivers,  philo- 
sophers, and  divines  had  been  erecting  for  so  many  ages  ?  Lysi- 
oles  hearing  these  words  smiled,  and  said  he  believed  Euphranor 
had  figured  to  himself  philosophers  in  square  caps  and  long 
gowns :  but,  thanks  to  these  happy  times,  the  reign  of  pedantry 
w^  over.  Our  philosophers,  said  he,  are  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  awkward  students,  who  think  to  come  at  knowledge  by 
poring  on  dead  languages,  and  old  authors,  or  by  sequestering 
themselves  from  the  cares  of  the  world  to  meditate  in  solitude 
and  retirement.  They  are  the  best  bred  men  of  the  age,  men 
who  know  the  world,  men  of  pleasure,  men  of  fashion,  and  fine 
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gentlemen.  Etq>h.  I  have  some  small  notion  of  the  people  you 
mention,  but  should  never  ^ve  taken  them  for  philosophers. 
CrL  Nor  would  any  one  else  till  of  late.  The  world,  it  seems, 
was  lon^  under  a  mistake  about  the  way  to  knowledge,  thinking 
it  lay  through  a  tedious  course  of  academical  education  aod 
study.  But  among  the  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  one  of  the 
principal  is  the  finding  out  that  such  a  method  doth  rather  retard 
and  obstruct,  than  promote  knowledge.  Ale.  Academical  study 
may  be  comprised  m  two  points,  reading  and  meditation.  Their 
reading  is  chiefly  employed  on  ancient  authors  in  dead  languages : 
so  that  a  great  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  learning  words ; 
which,  when  they  have  mastered  with  innnite  pains,  what  do  they 
get  by  it  but  old  and  obsolete  notions,  that  are  now  quite  ex- 
ploded and  out  of  use  ?  Then,  as  to  their  meditations,  what  can 
they  possibly  be  good  for  ?  He  that  wants  the  proper  materials 
of  thought,  may  think  and  meditate  for  ever  to  no  purpose: 
those  cobwebs  spun  by  scholars  out  of  their  own  brains  being 
alike  unserviceable,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  Proper  ideas  or 
materials  are  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  company.  I 
know  several  gentlemen,  who,  since  their  appearance  in  the 
world,  have  spent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off  the  rust  and  pe- 
dantry of  a  college  education,  as  they  had  done  before  in  acquir- 
ing it.  Lys,  I'll  undertake,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the 
modem  way,  shall  make  a  better  flgure,  and  be  more  considered  in 
any  drawing-room  or  assembly  of  polite  people,  than  one  of  four 
and  twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long  time  at  school  and  college. 
He  shall  say  better  things,  in  a  better  manner,  and  be  more  liked 
by  good  judges.  JSuph,  Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  this  improve- 
ment ?  Cri  Where  our  grave  ancestors  would  never  have  looked 
for  it,  in  a  drawing-room,  a  coffee-house,  a  chocolate-house,  at  the 
tavern,  or  groom-porter's.  In  these  and  the  like  fashionable 
places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite  persons  to  speak  freely 
on  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  or  political.  So  that  a  young 
gentleman  who  frequents  them  is  in  the  way  of  hearing  many 
instructive  lectures,  seasoned  with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered 
with  spirit  Three  or  four  sentences  from  a  man  of  quality  spoken 
with  a  good  air,  make  more  impression,  and  convey  more  know- 
ledge, than  a  dozen  dissertations  in  a  dry  academical  way. 
EupJu  There  is  then  no  method  or  course  of  studies  in  those 
places.  Lvs.  None  but  an  easy  free  conversation,  which  takes 
in  every  thing  that  offers,  without  any  rule  or  design.  Euph. 
I  always  thought  that  some  order  was  necessary  to  attain 
any  useful  degree  of  knowledge;  that  haste  and  confusion 
begat  a  conceited  ignorance ;  that  to  make  our  advances  sure, 
they  should  be  gradual,  and  those  points  first  learned  which  mi^ht 
cast  a  light  on  what  was  to  follow.  Ak.  So  long  as  learning 
was  to  be  obtained  only  by  that  slow  formal  course  of  study,  few 
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of  the  better  sort  knew  much  of  it:  bat  now  it  is  grown  an 
amusement,  onr  young  gentry  and  nobility  imbibe  it  insensibly 
amidst  their  diverraonsy  and  make  a  considenible  pn^ress.   JSuph, 
Hence  probably  the  great  number  of  minute  philoei^phers.    CrL 
I   is  to  this  that  sect  is  owing  for  so  many  ingenious  proficients 
o!*  both  sexes.     You  may  now  commonly  see  (what  no  former 
age  ever  saw)  a  young  lady  or  a  petit  mattre  nonplus  a  divine 
or  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  who  hath  read  many  a  Greek  and 
Latin  author,  and  sp^it  much  time  in  hard  methodical  study. 
Eiqfk.  It  should  seem  then  that  method,  exactness,  and  industry 
are  a  disadTantage.     Here  Alciphron,  turning  to  Lysicles,  said 
he  could  make  the  point  very  dear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion 
of  painting.     Eupfu  I  never  saw  a  first-rate  picture  in  my  life, 
but  have  a  tolerable  collection  of  prints,  and  have  seen  scmie  good 
drawings.     Ak.  You  know  then  the  difference  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Italian  manner.     Euplu  I  have  some  notion  of 
it.     Ale,  Suppose  now  a  drawing  finished  4>y  the  nice  and  labo- 
rious touches  of  a  Dutch  pencil,  and  another  off  hand  scratched 
out  in  the  free  manner  of  a  great  Italian  master.     The  Dutch 
piece,  which  hath  cost  so  much  pains  and  time,  will  be  exact  in- 
deed, but  without  that  force,  spirit,  or  grace,  which  appear  in  the 
other,  and  are  the  effects  of  an  easy,  free  penciL     Do  but  apply 
this,  and  the  point  wiU  be  clear.     Euph.  Pray  inform  me,  did 
those  great  Italian  masters  begin  and  proceed  in  their  art  without 
any  choice  of  method  or  subject,  and  always  draw  with  the  same 
ease  and  freedom?  Or  did  they  observe  some  method,  beginning 
with  simple  and  elementary  parts,  an  eye,  a  nose,  a  finger,  whim 
they  drew  with  great  pains  and  care,  often  drawing  the  same 
thing,  in  order  to  draw  it  correctly,  and  so  proceeding  with  pa- 
tience and  industry,  till  after  a  considerable  length  of  time  they 
arrived  at  the  free  masterly  manner  you  sp(»ik  of?  If  this  were 
the  case,  I  leave  you  to  make  the  application.     Ale  You  may 
dispute  the  matter  if  you  please.     But  a  man  of  parts  is  one 
thing,  and  a  pedant  another.     Pains  and  method  may  do  for  some 
sort  of  people.     A  man  must  be  a  long  time  kindling  wet  straw 
into  a  vile  smothering  flame,  but  spirits  blaze  out  at  once. 
Evph.  The  minute  philosophers  have,  it  seems,  better  parts  than 
other  men,  which  qualifies  them  for  a  different  education.     Ale. 
Tell  me,  Euphranor,  what  is  it  that  gives  one  man  a  better  mien 
than  another;  more  politeness  in  dress,  speech,  and  motion? 
Nothing  but  frequenting  good  company.  By  the  same  means  men 
get  insenably  a  delicate  taste,  a  refined  judCToent,  a  certain  po- 
uteness  in  tlunking  and  expressing  one's  self.    No  wonder  if  you 
countrymen  are  strangers  to  the  advantage  of  polite  conversation, 
which  constandy  keeps  the  mind  awake  and  active,  exercising  its 
faculties,  and  calling  lorth  all  its  strength  and  spirit  on  a  thousand 
different  occasions  and  subjects,  that  nev^  came  in  the  way  of  a 
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book-worm  in  a  college,  do  niore  than  of  a  ploughman.  On. 
Hence  those  lively  faculties,  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that 
slyness  of  ridicule,  that  egregious  talent  of  wit  and  humour 
which  distinguish  the  gentlemen  of  your  profession.  Euph.  It 
should  seem  then  that  your  sect  is  made  up  of  what  you  call  fine 
gentlemen.  Lys.  Not  altogether,  for  we  have  among  us  some 
contemplative  spirits  of  a  coarser  education,  who,  from  observing 
the  behaviour  and  proceedings  of  apprentices,  watermen,  porters^ 
and  the  assemblies  of  mbble  m  the  streets,  have  arrived  at  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  made  great  discoveries 
about  the  principles,  springs,  and  motives  of  moral  actions. 
These  have  demolished  the  received  systems,  and  done  a  world 
of  good  in  the  city.  Ale.  I  tell  you  we  have  men  of  all  sorts 
and  professions,  plodding  citizens,  thriving  stockjobbers,  skilful 
men  m  business,  polite  courtiers,  gallant  men  of  the  army ;  but 
our  chief  strength  and  flower  of  the  flock  are  those  promising 
young  men  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  modem  education. 
These  are  the  growing  hopes  of  our  sect,  by  whose  credit  and  in* 
fluence  in  a  few  years  we  expect  to  see  those  great  things  accom- 
plished that  we  have  in  view.  JEuph.  I  could  never  have 
imagined  your  sect  so  considera^ble.  Ale.  There  are  in  England 
many  honest  folk  as  much  in  the  dark  about  these  matters  as 
yourselves. 

XIL  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  people  b( 
fashion,  by  what  a  senator  saith  in  the  house,  a  judge  upon  the 
bench,  or  a  priest  in  the  pulpit,  who  all  speak  according  to  law, 
that  is,  to  the  reverend  prejudices  of  our  forefathers,  would  be 
wrong.  You  should  go  into  good  company,  and  mind  what  men 
of  parts  and  breeding  say,  those  who  are  best  heard  and  most 
admired,  as  well  in  public  places  of  resort  as  in  private  visits. 
He  only  who  hath  these  opportunities,  can  know  our  real 
strength,  our  numbers,  and  the  figure  that  we  make.  EupL  By 
your  account  there  must  be  many  minute  philosophers  among 
the  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Ale.  Take  my  word  for  it,  not  a 
few,  and  they  do  much  contribute  to  the  spreading  our  notions. 
For  he  who  knows  the  world  must  observe,  that  fashions  con- 
stantly descend.  It  is  therefore  the  right  way  to  propagate  an 
opinion  from  the  upper  end.  Not  to  say,  that  the  patronage  of 
such  men  is  an  encouragement  to  our  authors.  Euph,  It  seems 
then  you  have  authors  among  you.  Lys.  That  we  have,  several, 
and  those  very  great  men,  who  have  obliged  the  world  with 
many  useful  and  profound  discoveries.  Cru  Moschon,  for  in- 
stance, hath  proved  that  man  and  beast  are  really  of  the  same 
nature :  that  consequently  a  man  need  only  indulge  his  senses 
and  appetites  to  be  as  happy  as  a  brute.  Oorgias  hath  gone  fur- 
ther, demonstrating  man  to  be  a  piece  of  clock-work  or  machine ; 
and  that  thought  or  reason  are  the  same  thing  as  the  impulse  of 
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one  ball  against  another.  Cimon  hath  made  noble  use  of  these 
discoveries,  proving  as  clearly  as  any  proposition  in  mathematics, 
that  conscience  is  a  whim,  and  mondity  a  prejudice ;  and  that  a 
man  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  actions  ^an  a  clock  is  for 
striking.  Tryphon  hath  written  irrefragably  on  the  usefulness 
of  vice.  Thrasenor  hath  confuted  the  foolish  prejudice  men  had 
against  atheism,  showing  that  a  republic  of  atheists  might  live 
very  happily  together.  Demylus  hath  made  a  jest  of  loyalty, 
and  convmced  the  world  there  is  nothing  in  it:  to  him  and 
another  philosopher  of  the  same  stamp,  this  a^e  is  indebted  for 
discovering,  that  public  spirit  is  an  idle  enthusiasm  which  seizeth 
only  on  weak  minds.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  writers  of  this  sect.  Lys*  But  the  master- 
piece and  finishing  stroke  is  a  learned  anecdote  of  our  great 
Diagoras,  containing  a  demonstration  against  the  being  of  God ; 
which,  it  is  conceived,  the  public  is  not  yet  ripe  for.  But  I  am 
assured  by  some  judicious  friends  who  have  seen  it,  that  it  is  as . 
clear  as  day-light,  and  will  do  a  world  of  good,  at  one  blow 
demolishing  the  whole  system  of  religion.  These  discoveries  are 
published  by  our  philosophers,  sometimes  in  just  volumes,  but 
often  in  pamphlets  and  loose  papers,  for  their  readier  conveyance 
through  the  kingdom.  And  to  them  must  be  ascribed  that  abso- 
lute and  independent  freedom,  which  groweth  so  fast  to  the 
terror  of  all  bigots.  Even  the  dull  and  ignorant  b^^  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  be  influenced  by  the  example  and  authority  of  so 
many  ingenious  men.  Euph  It  should  seem  bv  this  account, 
that  your  sect  extend  their  discoveries  beyond  rehgion ;  and  that 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  or  reverence  for  the  laws,  are  but  mean 
things  in  the  eye  of  a  minute  philosopher.  Lys.  Very  mean : 
we  are  too  wise  to  think  there  is  any  thmg  sacred  either  in  king 
or  constitution,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else.  A  man  of  sense 
may  perhaps  seem  to  pay  an  occasional  regard  to  his  prince ;  but 
this  is  no  more  at  bottom  than  what  he  pays  to  God,  when  he 
kneels  at  the  sacrament  to  qualify  himself  for  an  office.  Fear 
God,  and  honour  the  king,  are  a  pair  of  slavish  maxims,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  cramped  human  nature,  and  awed,  not  only 
weak  minds,  but  even  men  of  good  understanding,  till  their 
eyes,  as  I  observed  before,  were  opened  by  our  philosophers. 
Euplu  Methinks  I  can  easily  comprehend  that,  when  the  fear  of 
Gtxl  is  quite  extinguished,  the  mind  must  be  very  easy  with 
respect  to  other  duties,  which  become  outward  pretences  and 
formalities,  from  the  moment  that  they  quit  their  hold  upon  the 
conscience,  and  conscience  alwavs  supposeth  the  being  of  a  God. 
But  I  still  thought  that  Englishmen  of  all  denominations  (how 
widely  soever  they  differ  as  to  some  particular  points)  agreed  in 
the  belief  of  a  God,  and  of  so  much  at  least  as  is  called  natural 
religion.     Ale.  I  have  already  told  you  my  own  opinion  of  those 
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matters,  and  what  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  more. 
Cri.  Probably,  Euphranor,  by  the  title  of  (kists,  which  is  some- 
times given  to  minute  philosophers,  you  have  been  misled  to 
imagine  they  believe  and  worship  a  God  according  to  the  light 
of  nature:  but  by  living  among  them,  you  may  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary.  They  have  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor 
form  of  divine  worship ;  they  offer  neither  prayers  nor  praises  to 
God  in  public ;  and  in  their  private  practice  show  a  contempt  or 
dislike  even  of  the  duties  of  natural  religion.  For  instance,  the 
saying  grace  before  and  after  meals  is  a  plain  point  of  natural 
worship,  and  was  once  universaUy  practised ;  but  in  proportion 
as  this  sect  prevailed  it  hath  been  laid  aside,  not  only  by  the 
minute  philosophers  themselves,  who  would  be  infinitely  ashamed 
of  such  a  weakness  as  to  beg  God's  blessing,  or  give  God  thanks 
for  their  daily  food ;  but  also  by  others  who  are  afraid  of  being 
thought  fools  by  the  minute  philosophers.  JEuph.  Is  it  possible 
that  men,  who  really  believe  a  God,  should  yet  decline  paying 
so  easy  and  reasonable  a  duty  for  fear  of  incurring  the  contempt 
of  atheists  ?  Cri,  I  tell  you  there  are  many,  who  believing  in 
their  hearts  the  truth  of  reli^on,  are  yet  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
own  it,  lest  they  should  forfeit  their  reputation  with  those  who 
have  the  good  luck  to  pass  for  great  wits  and  men  of  genius. 
Ak.  O  Euphranor,  we  must  make  allowance  for  Crito's  preju- 
dice :  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  means  well.  But  doth  it 
not  look  like  prejudice  to  ascribe  the  respect  that  is  paid  our 
ingenious  free-thinkers  rather  to  good  luck  than  to  merit? 
UupL  I  acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very  wonderful,  and  that 
those  authors  must  needs  be  great  men  who  are  able  to  prove 
such  paradoxes:  for  example,  that  so  knowing  a  man  as  a 
minute  philosopher  should  be  a  mere  machine,  or  at  best  no 
better  tlum  a  brute.  Ale.  It  is  a  true  maxim,  that  a  man  should 
think  with  the  learned  and  speak  with  the  vul^r.  I  should  be 
loath  to  place  a  gentleman  of  merit  in  such  a  light,  before  preju- 
diced and  ignorant  men.  The  tenets  of  our  philosophy  have  this 
in  common  with  many  other  truths,  in  metaphysics,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  that  vulgar  ears  cannot  bear 
them.  All  our  discoveries  and  notions  are  in  themselves  true 
and  certain ;  but  they  are  at  present  known  only  to  the  better 
sort,  and  would  sound  strange  and  odd  among  the  vulgar.  But 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  with  time.  Euph.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  vulgar  minds  should  be  startled  at  the  notions  of 
your  philosophy.  CrL  Truly  a  very  curious  sort  of  philosophy, 
and  much  to  be  admired. 

XIII.  The  profound  thinkers  of  this  way  have  taken  a  direct 
contrary  course  to  all  the  great  philosophers  of  former  ages,  who 
made  it  their  endeavour  to  raise  and  refine  human  kind,  and 
remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  brute;  to  moderate  and 
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subdue  men's  appetites ;  to  remind  them  of  the  dignity  of  their 
nature ;  to  awaken  and  improve  their  superior  faculties  and  direct 
them  to  the  noblest  objects ;  to  possess  men's  minds  with  a  hi^ 
sense  of  the  Divinity,  of  the  supreme  good,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.     They  took  great  pains  to  strengthen  the  obligations 
to  virtue,  and  upon  all  those  subjects  have  wrought  out  noble 
theories,  and  treated  with  singular  force  of  reason.     But  it  seems 
our  minute  philosophers  act  the  reverse  of  all  other  wise  and 
thinking  men ;  it  being  their  end  and  aim  to  erase  the  principles 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  from  the  mind  of  man,  to  unhinge 
all  order  of  civil  life,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  morality, 
and,  instead  of  improving  and  ennobling  our  natures,  to  bring  us 
down  to  the  maxims  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  most  unedu- 
cated and  barbarous  nations,  and  even  to  degrade  human  kind  to 
a  level  with  brute  beasts.     And  all  the  while  they  would  pass 
upon  the  world  for  men  of  deep  knowledge.     But  in  effect  what 
is  all  this  negative  knowledge  better  than  downright  savage 
ignorance  ?    That  there  is  no  Providence,  no  spirit,  no  future 
state,  no  moral  duty :  truly  a  fine  system  for  an  honest  man  to 
own,  or  an  ingenious  man  to  value  himself  upon  I     Alciphron, 
who  heard  this  discourse  with  some  uneasiness,  very  gravely  re* 
plied :  Disputes  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  weight  of  authority, 
but  by  the  force  of  reason.     You  may  pass,  indeed,  genend 
reflections  on  our  notions,  and  call  them  brutal  and  barbarous  if 
you  please :  but  it  is  such  brutality  and  such  barbarism  as  few 
could  have  attained  to  if  men  of  the  greatest  genius  had  not 
broken  the  ice,  there  being  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  the 
better  of  education,  and  conquer  old  prejudices.     To  remove  and 
cast  off  a  heap  of  rubbish  that  has  been  gathering  upon  the  soul 
from  our  very  infancy,  requires  great  courage  and  great  strength 
of  faculties.     Our  philosophers,  therefore,  do  weU  deserve  the 
name  of  esprits  forts,  men  of  strong  heads,  free-thinkers,  and  such 
like  appellations  betokening  great  force  and  liberty  of  mind.    It 
is  very  possible,  the  heroic  labours  of  these  men  may  be  repre- 
sented (for  what  is  not  capable  of  misrepresentation  ?)  as  a  pi- 
ratical plundering  and  stripping  the  mind  of  its  wealth  and 
ornaments,  when  it  is  in  truth  the  divesting  it  only  of  its  pre- 
judices, and  reducing  it  to  its  untainted  original  state  of  nature. 
Oh  nature  I  the  genuine  beauty  of  pure  nature  I    Euph.  You 
seem  very  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of  nature.     Be  pleased 
to  tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  those  things  are  which  you  esteem 
natural,  or  by  what  mark  I  may  know  theoL 

XIY.  Ale.  For  a  thing  to  be  natural,  for  instance  to  the  mind 
of  man,  it  must  appear  originally  therein,  it  must  be  universally 
in  all  men,  it  must  be  invariably  the  same  in  all  nations  and 
ages.  These  limitations  of  original,  universal,  and  invariable, 
exclude  all  those  notions  found  in  the  human  mind,  which  are  the 
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effect  of  cufitom  and  education.  The  case  b  the  same  with  respect 
to  all  other  species  of  beings.  A  cat,  for  example,  hath  a  na- 
tural inclination  to  pursue  a  mouse,  because  it  oCTees  with  the 
forementioned  marks.  But  if  a  cat  be  taught  to  pmj  tricks,  you 
will  not  saj  those  tricks  are  natural  For  the  same  reason,  if 
upon  a  plum-tree  peaches  and  apricots  are  engrafted,  nobody 
will  say  they  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  plum-tree.  JEuph. 
But  to  return  to  man :  it  seems  you  allow  those  things  alone  to 
be  natural  to  him,  which  show  themselves  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  the  world ;  to  wit  the  senses  and  such  passions  and  appe- 
tites as  are  discovered  upon  the  first  application  of  their  respec- 
tive objects.  Ale,  That  is  my  opinion.  Euplu  Tell  me,  Alci- 
phron,  if  from  a  young  apple-tree  after  a  certain  period  of  time 
there  should  shoot  forth  leaves,  blossoms,  and  apples ;  would  you 
deny  these  things  to  be  natural,  because  they  did  not  discover 
and  display  themselves  in  the  tender  bud  ?  Ale.  I  would  not. 
EupL  And  suppose  that  in  a  man,  after  a  certain  season,  the 
appetite  of  lust  or  the  faculty  of  reason  shall  shoot  forth,  open, 
and  display  themselves  as  leaves  and  blossoms  do  in  a  tree ; 
would  you  therefore  deny  them  to  be  natural  to  him,  because 
they  did  not  appear  in  his  original  infancy  ?  Ale  I  acknowledge 
I  would  not.  JEuph,  It  seems  therefore,  that  the  first  mark  oi  a 
thing's  being  natural  to  the  mind  was  not  warily  laid  down  bv 
you ;  to  wit,  that  it  should  appear  originally  in  it.  Ale.  It 
seems  so.  JEuph.  Again,  inform  me,  Alciphron,  whether  you  do 
not  think  it  natural  for  an  orange-plant  to  produce  oranges  ? 
Ak.  I  do.  Euph.  But  plant  it  in  the  north  end  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  it  shall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a  good  sallad ;  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  same  island,  it  may  with  much  pains 
and  culture  thrive  and  produce  indifferent  fruit ;  but  in  Portugal 
or  Naples  it  will  produce  much  better  with  little  or  no  pains.  Is 
this  time  or  not  ?  Ale.  It  is  true.  JEupL  The  plant  being  the 
same  in  all  places  doth  not  produce  the  same  fruit,  sun,  soil,  and 
cultivation  making  a  difference.  Ale.  I  grant  it«  JSuph.  And 
since  the  case  is,  you  say,  the  same  with  respect  to  all  species, 
why  may  we  not  conclude  by  a  parity  of  reason  that  things  may 
be  natural  to  human  kind,  and  yet  neither  found  in  all  men,  nor 
invariably  the  same  where  they  are  found  ?    Ale.    Hold,  Eu- 

Ehranor,  you  must  explain  yourself  further.  I  shall  not  be  over 
asty  in  my  concessions.  Lys.  You  are  in  the  right,  Alciphron, 
to  stand  upon  your  guard.  I  do  not  like  these  ensnaring  ques- 
tions. Euph.  I  desire  you  to  make  no  concessions  in  com- 
plaisance to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  your  opinion  upon  each 
particular,  that  we  may  understand  one  another,  know  wherein 
we  agree,  and  proceed  jointly  in  finding  out  the  truth.  But 
(added  Euphranor,  turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if  the  gentlemen  are 
against  a  free  and  fair  inquiry,  I  shall  give  them  no  further 
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trouble.    Ale.  Our  opinions  will  stand  the  test.    We  fear  no 
trial:  proceed  as  you  please.     Euph,  It  seems  then  that  from 
what  you  have  granted  it  should  follow,  things  may  be  natural  to 
men,  although  they  do  not  actually  show  themselves  in  all  men, 
nor  in  equal  perfection ;  there  being  as  great  difference  of  culture 
and  every  other  advantage  with  respect  to  human  nature,  as  is  to 
be  found  with  respect  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  plants,  to  use 
your  own  similitude :  is  it  so  or  not  ?  Ah.  It  is.     Euph.  Answer 
me,  Alciphron,  do  not  men  in  all  times  and  places,  when  they 
arrive  at  a  certain  age,  express  their  thoughts  by  speech  ?    Ale, 
They  do.     Eupk.  Should  it  not  seem  then  that  language  is  na* 
tural?    Ale.  It  should.     Eupk.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  languages.     Ale.  1  acknowledge  there  is.     Eupk.  From  all 
this  will  it  not  follow,  a  thing  may  be  natural  and  yet  admit  of 
variety  ?    Ale.  I  grant  it  wiU.     Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  there- 
fore to  follow,  that  a  thing  may  be  natural  to  mankind,  though  it 
have  not  those  marks  or  conditions  assigned ;  though  it  be  not 
original,  universal,  and  invariable  ?    Ale.  it  should.     Euplu  And 
that  consequently  religious  worship  and  civil  government  may  be 
natural  to  man,  notwithstanding  tney  admit  of  sundry  forms  and 
different  degrees  of  perfection  ?    Ale.  It  seems  sa    Euph.  You 
have  granted  already  that  reason  is  natural  to  mankind.     Ale.  I 
have.     Euph.   Whatever  therefore  is  agreeable  to  reason  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man.     Ale.  It  is.    Euph.  Will  it  not 
follow  from  hence  that  truth  and  virtue  are  natural  to  man  ? 
Ale.  Whatever  is  reasonable  I  admit  to  be  natural    Euph.  And 
as  those  fruits  which  grow  from  the  most  generous  and  mature 
stock,  in  the  choicest  soil,  and  with  the  best  culture,  are  most 
esteemed ;  even  so  ought  we  not  to  think,  those  sublime  truths 
which  are  the  fruits  of  mature  thought,  and  have  been  rationally 
deduced  by  men  of  the  best  and  most  improved  understandings, 
to  be  the  choicest  productions  of  the  rational  nature  of  man  ? 
And  if  so,  being  in  fact  reasonable,  natural,  and  true,  they  ought 
not  to  be  esteemed  unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education,  and 
groundless  prejudices,  because  they  are  raised  and  forwarded  by 
manuring  and  cultivating  our  tender  minds,  because  they  take 
early  root  and  sprout  forth  betimes  by  the  care  and  diligence  of 
our  instructors.  Ale.  Agreed,  provided  still  they  may  be  rationally 
deduced :  but  to  take  ^s  for  granted  of  what  men  vulgarly  call 
the  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  would  be  begging  the  ques- 
tion.    Euph.  You  are  in  the  right :  I  do  not,  therefore,  take  for 
granted  that  they  are  rationally  deduced.     I  only  suppose  that, 
if  they  are,  they  must  be  allowed  natural  to  man,  or  in  other 
words  agreeable  to,  and  growing  from,  the  most  excellent  and 
peculiar  part  of  human  nature.     Ale.  I  have  nothing  to  object  to 
this.     Euph.  What  shall  we  think  then  of  your  former  asser- 
tions ;  that  nothing  is  natural  to  man  but  what  may  be  found  in 
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all  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  tt orld ;  that  to  obtain  a 
genuine  view  of  human  nature,  we  must  extirpate  all  the  effects 
of  education  and  instruction,  andT^ard  only  the  senses,  appe^ 
tites,  and  passions  which  are  to  be  found  onrinally  in  all  man* 
kind ;  that,  therefore,  the  notion  of  a  God  can  have  no  foundation 
in  nature,  as  not  being  originally  in  the  mind,  nor  the  same  in  all 
men  ?  Be  pleased  to  reconcile  these  things  with  jour  late  con- 
cessions, wmch  the  force  of  truth  seems  to  have  extorted  from 
you. 

XY.  Ale*  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  whether  truth  be  not  one  and 
the  same  uniform,  inyariable  thing :  and,  if  eo,  whether  the  many 
different  and  inconsistent  notions  which  men  entertain  of  God 
and  duty  be  not  a  plain  proof  there  is  no  truth  in  them  ?    JEupk. 
That  truth  is  constant  and  uniform  I  freely  own,  and  that  con- 
sequently opinions  repugnant  to  each  other  cannot  be  true :  but 
I  think  it  will  not  hence  follow  they  are  all  alike  false.     If 
among  yarious  opinions  about  the  same  things  one  be  grounded 
on  clear  and  eyident  reasons,  that  is  to  be  thought  true,  and 
others  only  so  far  as  they  consist  with  it.    Reason  is  the  same, 
and  rightly  applied  will  l^ad  to  the  same  conclusions  in  all  times 
and  places.     Socrates  two  thousand  years  ago  seems  to  haye 
reasoned  himself  into  the  same  notion  of  a  God,  which  is  enter- 
tained by  the  philosophers  of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that 
name  to  any  who  are  not  atheists.     And  the  remark  of  Confu- 
cius, that  a  man  should  ffuard  in  his  youth  against  lust,  in|  man^ 
hood  against  faction,  and  in  old  a^e  against  coyetousness,  is  as 
current  morality  in  Europe  as  in  China.    Ale*  But  still  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  if  all  men  thought  the  same  way,  difference  of 
opinions  implying  uncertainty.    Hupfu  Tell  me,  J^ciphron,  what 
you  take  to  be  the  cause  of  a  lunar  eclipse.    Ale*  The  shadow 
of  the  earth  interposing  between  the  stm  and  moon.    Euplu 
Are  you  assured  of  this?    Ale.  Undoubtedly.    Euph.  Are  all 
mankind  agreed  in  this  truth  ?    Ah.  By  no  means.     Ignorant 
and  barbarous  people  assign  different  ridiculous  causes  of  thia 
appearance.    EupK  It  seems  then  there  are  different  opinions 
about  the  nature  of  an  edipse.    Ale.  There  are.    Euph.  And 
neyertheless  one  of  these  opinions  is  true.    Ahu  It  is.    EupJu 
Diyersity  therefore  of  opimons  about  a  thing  doth  not  hinder 
but  that  the  thing  may  be,  and  one  of  the  opinions  concerning  it 
may  be  true.    Ale.  I  acknowledge  it.    Euph.  It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  your  argument  agamst  the  belief  of  a  God  from 
the  yariety  of  opinions  about  his  nature  is  not  conclusiye.     Nor 
do  I  see  how  you  can  conclude  against  the  truth  of  any  moral  or 
reli^ous  tenet,  from  the  yarious  opinions  of  men  upon  the  same 
subject.     Might  not  a  man  as  well  argue,  that  no  historical 
account  of  a  matter  of  fact  can  be  true,  when  different  relations 
are  giyen  of  it  ?  Or  may  we  not  as  well  infer,  that  because  the 
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Beveral  sects  of  philosophy  mamtidn  different  opinions^  none  of 
them  can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the  minute  philosophers  them- 
selves? During  this  conversation  Ljsicles  seemed  uneasy,  like 
one  that  wished  in  his  heart  there  was  no  God.  Alciphron,  said 
he,  methinks  you  sit  by  very  tamely,  while  Euphranor.saps  the 
foundation  of  your  tenets.  Be  of  good  courage,  replied  Alci- 
phron :  a  skilful  gamester  has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adversary 
by  yielding  him  some  advantage  at  first.  I  am  glad,  said  he, 
turning  to  Euphranor,  that  you  are  drawn  in,  to  argue  and  make 
your  appeals  to  reason.  For  my  part,  wherever  reason  leads  I 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  follow.  Know  then,  Euphranor,  that  I 
freely  give  up  what  you  now  contend  for.  I  do  not  value  the 
success  of  a  few  crude  notions  thrown  out  in  a  loose  discourse, 
any  more  than  the  Turks  do  the  loss  of  that  vile  infantry  they 
place  in  the  front  of  their  armies^  for  no  other  end  but  to  waste 
the  powder  and  blunt  the  swords  of  their  enemies.  Be  assured 
I  have  in  reserve  a  body  of  other-guess  arguments,  which  I  am 

ready  to  produce.     I  will  undertake  to  prove Euph.  O 

Alciphron !  I  do  not  doubt  your  faculty  of  proving.  But  before 
I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  any  further  proofs,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  the  notions  of  your  minute  philosophv  are 
worth  proving.  I  mean,  whether  they  are  of  use  and  service  to 
mankind? 

XYI.  Ale.  As  to  that,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a  thing  may 
be  useful  to  one  man's  views,  and  not  to  another's :  but  truth  is 
truth,  whether  useful  or  not,  and  must  not  be  measured  by  the 
convenience  of  this  or  that  man,  or  party  of  men.  Euph.  But 
is  not  the  general  good  of  mankind  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  and 
measure  of  moral  truths,  of  all  such  truths  as  direct  or  influence 
the  moral  actions  of  men  ?  Ale.  That  point  is  not  clear  to  me. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  l^slators,  and  divines,  and  politicians  have 
always  allied,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  manldnd, 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  slavish  notions  of  religion 
and  morality.  But  granting  all  this,  how  will  it  prove  these 
notions  to  be  true  ?  Convenience  is  one  thing,  and  truth  is  another. 
A  genuine  philosopher,  therefore,  will  overlook  all  advantages 
and  consider  only  truth  itself,  as  such.  Eph.  Tell  me,  Alci*- 
phron,  is  your  genuine  philosopher  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool  ?  Ah. 
Without  question,  the  wisest  of  men.  Euph.  Which  is  to  be 
thought  the  wise  man,  he  who  acts  with  design,  or  he  who  acts 
at  random  ?  Ale.  He  who  acts  with  design.  Euph.  Whoever 
acts  with  design,  acts  for  some  end :  doth  he  not  ?  Ale.  He  doth. 
Euph.  And  a  wise  man  for  a  good  end?  Ak.  True.  Euph. 
And  he  showeth  his  wisdom  in  making  choice  of  fit  means  to 
obtain  his  end.  Ale.  I  acknowledge  it.  Euph.  By  how  much 
therefore  the  end  proposed  is  more  excellent,  and  by  how  much 
fitter  the  means  employed  ore  to  obtain  it,  so  much  the  wiser  is 
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the  agent  to  be  esteemed.  Ak.  This  seems  to  be  true.  Eupfu 
Can  a  rational  agent  propose  a  more  excellent  end  than  happi- 
ness? Ale*  He  cannot  EupL  Of  good  things,  the  greater 
good  is  most  excellent     Ale.  Doubtless.     Uup/i  Is   not   the 

feneral  happiness  of  mankind  a  greater  good  than  the  private 
appiness  of  one  man,  or  of  some  certain  men?  Ale,  It  is* 
£upk.  Is  it  not  therefore  the  most  excellent  end?  Ale,  It 
seems  so.  JEuph,  Are  not  then  those  who  pursue  this  end  by 
the  properest  methods  to  be  thought  the  wisest  men?  Ale,  I 
grant  they  are.  Euph.  Which  is  a  wise  man  governed  by,  wise 
or  foolish  notions  ?  Ale,  By  wise,  doubtless.  Euph.  It  seems 
then  to  follow,  that  he  who  promotes  the  general  well-being  of 
mankind  by  the  proper  necessary  means,  is  truly  wise,  and  acts 
upon  wise  grounds.  Ale.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph,  And  is  not 
folly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  wisdom?  Ale,  It  is.  Euph. 
Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  those'  men  are  foolish 
who  go  about  to  unhinge  such  principles  as  have  a  necessary 
connexion  with  the  general  good  of  mankind?  Ale,  Perhaps 
this  might  be  granted:  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  deny  it  Euph.  How  I  you  will  not 
surely  deny  the  conclusion,  when  you  admit  the  premises.  Ale. 
I  would  fain  know  upon  what  terms  we  argue ;  whether  in  this 
progress  of  question  and  answer,  if  a  man  makes  a  slip,  it  be 
utterly  irretrievable.  For  if  you  are  on  the  catch  to  lay  hold  of 
every  advantage,  without  allowing  for  surprise  or  inattention,  I 
must  tell  you  this  is  not  the  way  to  convince  my  judgment 
Euph,  O  Alciphron !  I  aim  not  at  triumph,  but  at  truth.  You 
are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been  said, 
and  to  recover  or  correct  any  slip  you  have  made.  But  then 
you  must  distinctly  point  it  out :  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  Ale.  I  agree  with  you  upon 
these  terms  jointly  to  proceed  in  search  of  truth,  for  to  that  I 
am  sincerely  devoted.  In  the  progress  of  our  present  inquiry  I 
Was,  it  seems,  guilty  of  an  oversignt,  in  acknowledging  the  gene- 
iral  happiness  of  mankind  to  be  a  greater  good  than  the  particular 
happiness  of  one  man.  For  in  fact,  the  mdividual  happiness  of 
every  man  alone,  constitutes  his  own  entire  good«  The  happi- 
ness of  other  men  making  no  part  of  mine,  is  not  with  respect  to 
me  a  good :  I  mean  a  true  natural  good.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
a  reasonable  end  to  be  proposed  by  me  in  truth  and  nature  (for 
I  do  not  speak  of  political  pretences),  since  no  wise  man  will  pur- 
sue an  end  which  doth  not  concern  him.  This  js  the  voice  of 
nature.  O  nature  I  thou  art  the  fountain,  original,  and  pattern 
of  all  that  is  good  and  wise.  Euph.  You  would  like  tlien  to 
fellow  nature,  and  propose  her  as  a  guide  and  pattern  for  your 
imitation.  Ale,  Of  all  things.  Euph,  Whence  do  you  gather 
this  respect  for  nature  ?    Ale,  From  the  excellency  of  her  pro- 
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ductions.  EupL  In  a  v^etable,  for  instance,  you  say  there  is 
use  and  excellency,  because  the  several  parts  of  it  are  so  con- 
nected and  fitted  to  each  other,  as  to  protect  and  nourish  the 
whole,  make  the  individual  grow,  and  propagate  the  kind,  and 
because  in  its  fruits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  to  please  the  sense, 
or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  man.  Ale.  Even  so.  EupL  In 
like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  excellency  of  animal  bodies  from 
observing  the  frame  and  fitness  of  their  several  parts,  by  which 
they  mutually  conspire  to  the  well-being  of  each  other  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  ?  Do  you  not  also  observe  a  natural  union  and  con- 
sent between  animals  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  even  different 
kinds  of  animals  have  certain  qualities  and  instincts  whereby  they 
contribute  to  the  exercise,  nourishment,  and  delight  of  eada 
other  ?  Even  the  inanimate,  unorganized  elements  seem  to  have 
an  excellence  relative  to  each  other.  Where  was  the  excellency 
of  water,  if  it  did  not  cause  herbs  and  v^etables  to  spring  from 
the  earth,  and  put  forth  flowers  and  fruits?  'And  what  would 
become  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  if  it  was  not  warmed  by  the 
sun,  moistened  by  water,  and  fanned  bv  air  ?  Throughout  the 
whole  system  of  the  visible  and  natural  world,  do  you  nat  per- 
ceive a  mutual  connexion  and  correspondence  of  parts?  And  is 
it  not  from  hence  that  you  frame  an  idea  of  the  perfection,  and 
order,  and  beauty  of  nature  ?  Ak.  All  this  I  grant  Euph. 
And  have  not  the  Stoics  heretofore  said  (who  were  no  more 
bigots  than  you  are),  and  did  you  not  yourself  say,  this  pattern 
of  order  was  worthy  the  imitation  of  rational  agents?  Ale  I 
do  not  deny  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Ou^ht  we  not  therefore  to 
infer  the  same  union,  order,  and  re^lanty  in  the  moral  world 
that  we  perceive  to  be  in  the  natural?  Ak,  We  ought.  Euplu 
Should  it  not  therefore  seem  to  follow  that  reasonable  creatures 
were,  as  the  philosophical  emperor*  observes,  made  one  for 
another :  and  consequently  that  man  ought  not  to  consider  him-^ 
self  as  an  independent  individual,  whose  happiness  is  not  con- 
nected with  that  of  other  men ;  but  rather  as  the  part  of  a 
whole,  to  the  common  good  of  which  he  ought  to  conspire,  and 
order  his  ways  and  actions  suitably,  if  he  would  live  according 
to  nature  ?  Ale.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  what  then  ?  Euplu, 
Will  it  not  follow  that  a  wise  man  should  consider  and  pursue 
his  private  good,  with  regard  to,  and  in  conjunction  with,  that  of 
other  men  ?  in  granting  of  which,  you  thought  yourself  guilty 
of  an  oversight.  Though,  indeed,  the  sympathy  of  pun  and 
pleasure,  and  the  mutual  affections  by  which  mankind  are  knit 
together,  have  been  always  allowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point : 
and  though  it  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  those,  who  were 
esteemed  the  wisest  and  most  thinking  men  among  the  ancients, 
as  the  Platonists,  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics;  to  say  nothing  of 
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Christians^  whom  you  pronounce  to  be  an  unthmking,  prejudiced 
sort  of  people.  Ale,  1  shall  not  disput-e  this  point  with  you. 
Eupfu  Since  therefore  we  are  so  far  agreed,  should  it  not  seem 
to  follow  from  the  premises,  that  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  future 
state,  and  of  moral  duties,  are  the  only  wise,  right,  and  genuine 
principles  of  human  conduct,  in  case  they  have  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  well-being  of  mankind?  This  conclusion  you 
have  been  led  to  by  your  own  concessions  and  by  the  analogy  of 
nature.  Ale.  I  have  been  drawn  into  it  step  by  step  through 
several  preliminaries,  which  I  cannot  well  call  to  mind :  but  one 
thing  I  observe,  that  you  build  on  the  necessarv  connexion  those 
principles  have  with  the  well-being  of  mankind,  which  is  a  point 
neither  proved  nor  granted.  Lys.  This  I  take  to  be  a  grand 
fundamental  prejudice,  as  I  doubt  not,  if  I  had  time,  I  could 
make  appear.  But  it  is  now  late,  and  we  will,  if  you  think  fit, 
defer  this  subject  till  to-morrow.  Upon  which  motion  of  Lysicles, 
we  put  an  end  to  our  conversation  tor  that  evening. 


THE  SECOND  DIALOGUE. 

• 

1.  Viil^  error,  that  vice  b  hurtful.  11.  The  benefit  of  drankenneu,  gaming,  and 
whoring.  III.  Prejudice  against  vice wearingoiT.  IV.  Its  usefulness  illustrated  in 
the  instances  of  Caliicles  and  Telesilla.  V.  The  reasoning  of  Lysicles  in  behalf  of 
vice,  examined.  VI.  Wrong  to  punish  actions,  when  the  doctrines  whence  they  flow 
are  tolerated.  VII.  Hazardous  experiment  of  the  minute  philosophers.  VIII.  Their 
doctrine  of  circulation  and  revolution.  IX.  Their  sense  of  a  reformation.  X.  Riches 
alone  not  the  public  weal.  XI.  Authority  of  minute  philosophers :  their  prejudice 
against  religion.  XII.  Effects  of  luxury :  virtue,  whether  notional.  XIII.  Plea- 
sure of  sense.  XIV.  What  sort  of  pleasure  most  natural  to  man.  XV.  Dignity  of 
human  nature.  XVI.  Pleasure  mistaken.  XVII.  Amusements,  misery,  and  cow- 
ardice of  minute  philosophers.  XVllI.  Rakes  cannot  reckon.  XIX.  Abilities  and 
success  of  minute  philosophers.  XX.  Happy  effects  of  the  minute  philosophy  in 
particular  instances.  XXf.  Their  free  notions  about  government.  XXII.  England 
the  proper  soil  for  minute  philosophy.  XXIII.  The  policy  and  addresa  of  its  pro- 
fessors. XXIV.  Merit  01  minute  philosophers  towards  the  public.  XXV.  Toeir 
notions  and  character.    XXVI.  Their  tenaency  towards  popeiy  and  slavery. 

I.  Next  morning,  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  said  the  weather  was 
so  fine  they  had  a  mind  to  spend  the  day  abroad,  and  take  a  cold 
dinner  under  a  shade  in  some  pleasant  part  of  the  country. 
Whereupon,  after  breakfast,  we  went  down  to  a  beach  about  half  a 
mile  off;  where  we  walked  on  the  smooth  sand,  with  the  ocean  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  wild  broken  rocks,  intermixed  with 
shady  trees  and  spring  of  water,  till  the  sun  began  to  be  uneasy* 
We  then  withdrew  mto  a  hollow  fflade,  between  two  rocks, 
where  we  had  no  sooner  seated  ourselves  but  Lysicles  addressing 
himself  to  Euphranor,  said :  I  am  now  ready  to  perform  what  I 
undertook  last  evening,  which  was  to  show,  there  is  nothing  in 
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that  necessary  connexion  which  some  men  imagine  between  thoso 
principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  ^ood.  I  freely  own, 
that  if  this  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  legis- 
lators or  philosophers,  it  must  go  against  us.  For  those  men 
generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  vice  is  pernicious  to  the  public  } 
and  that  men  cannot  be  kept  from  vice  but  by  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  sense  of  a  future  atate ;  whence  they  are  induced  to 
think  the  belief  of  such  things  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
human  kind.  This  false  notion  hath  prevailed  for  many  ages  iii 
the  world,  and  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief,  being  in  truth 
the  cause  of  religious  establishments^  and  gaining  the  protectioq 
and  encouragement  of  laws  and  magistrates  to  the  clergy  and 
their  superstitions.  Even  some  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients, 
who  agreed  with  our  sect  in  denying  a  providence  and  the  im-» 
mortality  of  the  soul,  had  nevertheless  the  weakness  to  lie  under 
the  common  prejudice  that  vice  was  hurtful  to  societies  of  men. 
But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great  philosophers  who  have 
undeceived  the  world,  and  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  private 
vices  are  public  benefits.  This  discovery  was  reserved  to  our 
times,  and  our  sect  hath  the  glory  of  it.  Cri.  It  is  possible 
some  men  of  fine  understanding  might  in  former  ages  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  this  important  trutn ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  they 
lived  in  ignorant  times  and  bigoted  countries,  which  were  not 
ripe  for  such  a  discovery.  Lys.  Men  of  narrow  capacities  and 
short  sight,  being  able  to  see  no  further  than  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  consequences,  are  shocked  at  small  evils  which  attend  upon 
vice.  But  those  who  can  enlarge  their  view,  and  look  through  a 
long  series  of  events,  may  behold  happiness  resulting  from  vice, 
and  good  sprin^ng  out  of  evil  in  a  thousand  instances.  To 
prove  my  point  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  authorities  or  far- 
fetched arguments,  but  bring  you  to  plain  matter  of  fact  Do 
but  take  a  view  of  each  particular  vice,  and  trace  it  through  its 
effects  and  consequences,  and  then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the 
advantage  it  brings  to  the  public 

11.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  is  by  your  sober  moralists 
thought  a  pernicious  vice ;  but  it  is  for  want  of  considering  the 
good  effects  that  flow  from  it.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  increases 
the  malt-tax,  a  principal  branch  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  and 
thereby  promotes  the  safety,  strength,  and  dory  of  the  nation. 
Secondly,  it  employs  a  great  number  of  hands^  the  brewer,  the 
niialtster,  the  ploughman,  the  dealer  in  hops,  the  smith,  the  car- 
penter, the  brazier,  the  joiner,  with  all  other  artificers  necessary 
to  supply  those  enumerated  Mrith  their  respective  instruments  and 
utensils.  All  which  advantages  are  procured  from  drunkenness  in 
the  vulgar  way,  by  strong  beer.  This  point  is  so  dear  it  will 
admit  of  no  dispute.  But  while  you  are  forced  to  allow  thus 
much,  I  foresee  you  are  ready  to  object  against  drunkennesy 
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occasioned  W  wine  and  spirits,  as  exporting  wealth  into  foreign 
countries.  But  you  do  not  reflect  upon  the  number  of  hands 
which  even  this  sets  on  work  at  home :  the  distillers,  the  vint- 
ners, the  merchants,  the  sailors,  the  shipwrights,  with  all  those 
who  are  employed  towards  victualling  and  fitting  out  ships, 
which  upon  a  nice  computation  will  be  found  to  include  an  m- 
credible  variety  of  trades  and  callings.  Then  for  freighting  our 
ships  to  answer  these  foreign  importations,  aU  our  manufacturers 
tlm)Ughout  the  kingdom  are  employed,  the  spinners,  the  weavers, 
the  dyers,  the  wool-combers,  the  carriers,  the  packers.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  manufactures,  as  well  as  the 
woollen.  And  if  it  be  further  considered,  how  many  men  are 
enriched  by  all  the  forementioned  ways  of  trade  and  business,  and 
the  expenses  of  these  men  and  their  families,  in  all  the  several 
articles  of  convenient  and  fashionable  living,  whereby  all  sorts  of 
trades  and  callings,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  all  parts 
wherever  our  commerce  reaches,  are  kept  in  employment ;  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderfully  extended  scene  of  benefits 
which  arise  from  the  single  vice  of  drunkenness,  so  much  run 
down  and  declaimed  against  by  all  grave  reformers.  With  as 
much  judgment  your  half-witted  folk  are  accustomed  to  censure 

faming.  And  indeed  (such  is  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  man- 
ind)  a  gamester  and  a  drunkard  are  thought  no  better  than 
public  nuisances,  when  in  truth  they  do  each  m  their  way  greatly 
conduce  to  the  public  benefit.  If  you  look  only  on  the  surface 
and  first  appearance  of  things,  you  will  no  doubt  think  playing 
at  cards  a  very  idle  and  fruitless  occupation.  But  dive  deeper, 
and  you  shall  perceive  this  idle  amusement  employs  the  card- 
maker,  and  he  sets  the  paper-mills  at  work,  by  which  the  poor 
rag-man  is  supported ;  not  to  mention  the  builders  and  workers 
in  wood  and  iron  that  are  employed  in  erecting  and  furnishing 
those  mills.  Look  still  deeper,  and  you  shall  find  that  candles 
and  chaiivhire  employ  the  industrious  and  the  poor,  who  by  these 
means  come  to  be  relieved  by  sharpers  and  gentlemen,  who 
would  not  give  one  penny  in  charity.  But  you  will  say  that 
many  'gentlemen  and  ladies  are  ruined  by  play,  without  consi- 
dering that  what  one  man  loses  another  gets,  and  that  conse- 
quently as  many  are  made  as  ruined :  money  changeth  hands, 
and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of  business  and  commerce  consists. 
When  money  is  spent,  it  is  all  one  to  the  public  who  spends  it. 
Suppose  a  fool  of  quality  becomes  the  dupe  of  a  man  of  mean 
birth  and  circumstances,  who  has  more  wit :  in  this  case  what 
harm  doth  the  public  sustain?  Poverty  is  relieved,  ingenuity  is 
rewarded,  the  money  stays  at  home,  and  has  a  lively  circulation^ 
the  ingenious  sharper  being  enabled  to  set  up  an  equipage  and 
spend  handsomely,  which  cannot  be  done  without  employing  a 
world  of  people.    But  you  will  perhaps  object,  that  a  man  re- 
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daced  by  play  may  be  put  upon  desperate  courses,  hurtfiil  to  the 
public.  Suppose  the  worst,  and  that  he  turns  highwayman; 
such  men  have  a  short  life  and  a  merry.  While  he  lives,  he 
spends,  and  for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  better  for  his 
expense.  And  when  his  time  is  come,  a  poor  family  may  be  re« 
lieved  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  set  upon  his  head.  A  vulgar 
eye  looks  on  many  a  man  as  an  idle  or  mischievous  fellow,  whom 
a  true  philo^pher,  viewing  in  another  light,  considers  as  a  man 
of  pleasant  occupation  who  diverts  himself,  and  benefits  the 
public ;  and  that  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  employs  a  multitude 
of  men,  and  sets  an  infinite  machine  in  motion,  without  knowing 
the  good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do  any :  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  gentleman-like  way  of  doing  good  by  vice.  I  was  consi- 
dering play,  and  that  insensibly  led  me  to  the  advantages  which 
attend  robbing  on  the  high-way.  Oh  the  beautiful  and  never 
enough  admired  connexion  of  vices !  It  would  take  too '  much 
time  to  show  how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  an  infinite 
deal  of  good  takes  its  rise  from  every  one  of  them.  One  word 
for  a  favourite  vice,  and  I  shall  leave  you. to  make  out  the  rest 
yourself,  by  applying  the  same  way  of  reasoning  to  all  other 
vices.  A  poor  girl,  who  might  not  have  the  spending  of  half  a 
crown  a  week  in  what  you  call  an  honest  way,  no  sooner  hath  the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  kept  mistress,  but  she  employs  milliners, 
laundresses,  tire-women,  mercers,  and  a  number  of  other  trades, 
to  the  benefit  of  her  country.  It  would  be  endless  to  trace  <and 
puTBue  every  particular  vice  through  its  consequences  and  effects, 
and  show  the  vast  advantage  they  all  are  of  to  the  publia  The 
true  springs  that  actuate  the  great  machine  of  commerce,  and 
make  a  flourishing  state,  have  been  hitherto  little  understood* 
Your  moralists  and  divines  have  for  so  many  ages  been  cor- 
rupting the  genuine  sense  of  mankind,  and  fiilling  their  heads 
with  such  absurd  principles,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  men 
to  contemplate  real  life  with  an  unprejudiced  eye.  And  fewer 
still  have  sufiicient  parts  and  sagacity  to  pursue  a  long  train  of 
consequences,  relations,  and  dependencies,  which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  form  a  just  and  entire  notion  of  the  public*  weaL  But, 
as  I  said  before,  our  sect  hath  produced  men  capable  of  these  dis- 
coveries, who  have  displayed  them  in  full  light,  and  made  them 
public  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

III.  Oh  I  said  Euphranor,  who  heard  this  discourse  with  great 
attention,  you,  Lysicles,  are  the  very  man  I  wanted,  eloquent 
and  ingenious,  knowing  in  the  principles  of  your  sect,  and  willing 
to  impart  them.  Pray  tell  me,  do  these  principles  find  an  easy 
admission  in  the  world?  Lya.  They  do  among  ingenious  men 
and  people  of  fashion,  though  you  will  sometimes  meet  with 
strong  prejudices  against  them  in  the  middle  sort,  an  effect  of 
ordinary  talents  and  mean  breeding,     ^uplu  I  should  wonder  if 
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men  were  not  shocked  at  notions  of  such  a  surprising  nature,  so 
contrary  to  all  laws,  education,  and  religion.  LyB.  They  would 
be  shocked  much  more  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  skilful  address 
of  our  philosophers,  who,  considering  that  most  men  are  influ- 
enced by  names  rather  than  things,  have  introduced  a  certain  po-» 
lite  way  of  speaking,  which  lessens  much  of  the  abhorrence  and 
prejudice  towards  yice.  Euph.  Explain  me  this.  Lyi,  Thus  in 
our  dialect  a  vicious  man  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  sharoer  is  one 
that  plays  the  whole  game,  a  lady  is  said  to  have  an  affair,  a  gen-^ 
tleman  to  be  a  gallant,  a  rogue  in  business  to  be  one  that  knows 
the  world.  By  this  means  we  have  no  such  things  as  sots,  de-> 
bauchees,  whores,  rogues,  or  the  like  in  the  heau  mcndey  who 
may  enjoy  their  vices  without  incurring  disagreeable  appellations. 
Euph.  Vice  then  is,  it  seems,  a  fine  thing  with  an  ugly  name. 
Lys.  Be  assured  it  is.  Euph.  It  should  seem  then,  that  Plato's 
fearing  lest  youth  might  be  corrupted  by  those  fables  which  re* 
presented  the  gods  vicious,  was  an  effect  of  his  weakness  and 
Ignorance.  Lys.  It  was,  take  my  word  for  it.  Euph.  And  yet 
Plato  had  kept  good  company  and  lived  in  a  court  And  Cicero, 
who  knew  the  world  well,  had  a  profound  esteem  for  him.  Cru 
I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato  and  TuUy  might  jperhaps  make 
a  figure  in  Athens  or  Rome :  but  were  they  to  revive  in  our 
days,  thev  would  pass  but  for  imderbred  pedants,  there  being  at 
most  co£^e*houses  in  London,  several  able  men  who  could  con- 
vince them  they  knew  nothing  in — what  they  are  valued  so  much 
for — ^morals  and  politics.  Lys.  How  many  long-headed  men  do 
I  know  both  in  the  court-^nd  and  the  city  withnve  times  Plato's 
sense,  who  care  not  one  straw  what  notions  their  sons  have  of 
God  or  virtue. 

IV.  Cru  I  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Lvsiclesby  examples 
that  will  make  you  perceive  its  force.  Cleophon,  a  minute  phi- 
losopher, took  strict  care  of  his  son's  education,  and  entered  him 
betimes  in  the  principles  of  his  sect.  Callicles  (that  was  his  son's 
name)  being  a  youth  of  parts,  made  a  notable  progress :  insomuch 
that  before  he  became  of  age  he  killed  his  old  covetous  father 
with  vexation,  and  ruined  tibe  estate  he  left  behind  him ;  or,  in 
other  words,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  public,  spreading  the 
dunghill  collected  by  his  ancestors  over  the  face  of  the  nation, 
and  making  out  of  one  overgrown  estate  several  pretty  fortunes 
for  ingenious  men,  who  live  by  the  vices  of  the  great.  Telesilla, 
though  a  woman  of  quality  and  spirit,  made  no  figure  in  the 
world,  till  she  was  instructed  by  her  hueband  in  the  tenets  of 
minute  philosopher,  which  she  wisely  thought  would  prevent,  her 
giving  any  thing  in  charity.  Prom  that  time  she  took  a  turn 
towards  expensive  diversions,  particularly  deep  play,  by  which 
means  she  soon  transferred  a  considerable  share  of  his  fortune  to 
several  acute  men  skilled  in  that  mystery,  who  wanted  it  more. 
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and  circulate  it  quicker  than  her  husband  would  haye  done,  who 
in  return  hath  got  an  heir  to  his  estate,  havine  never  had  a  child 
before.  That  same  Telesilla,  who  was  good  for  nothing  as  long 
as  she  believed  her  catechism,  now  shines  in  all  public  places,  is 
a  lady  of  gallantry  and  fashion,  and  has  by  her  extravagant  pa- 
rade in  lace  and  fine  clothes  raised  a  spirit  of  expense  m  other 
ladies,  very  much  to  the  public  benefit,  though  it  must  be  owned 
to  the  mortification  of  many  frugal  husbands.  While  Crito  re* 
lated  these  facts  with  a  grave  face,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling, 
which  Lysides  observing—Superficial  minds,  said  he,  may  per- 
haps find  something  to  ridicule  in  these  accounts ;  but  all  who 
are  masters  of  a  just  way  of  thinking  must  needs  see  that  those 
maxims,  the  benefit  whereof  is  universal,  and  the  damage  only 
particular  to  private  persons  or  families,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  a  wise  commonwealth.  For  my  part,  said  Euphranor,  I  confess 
myself  to  be  rather  dazzled  and  confot^nded  than  convinced  by 
your  reasoning ;  which,  as  you  observed  yourself,  taking  in  toe 
connexion  of  many  distant  points,  requires  great  extent  of  thought 
to  comprehend  it.  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  to  bear  with  my 
defects,  sufiTer  me  to  take  to  pieces  what  is  too  big  to  be  received 
at  once ;  and  where  I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you,  permit  me  to 
follow  you  step  by  step,  as  fast  as  I  can.  LyB.  There  is  reason, 
in  what  you  say.  Every  one  cannot  suddenly  take  a  long  con- 
catenation of  ailments. 

jBujeiA.  Your  several  arguments  seem  to  centre  in  this,  that 
vice  circulates  money  and  promotes  industry,  which  causeth  a 
people  to  flourish :  is  it  not  so  ?  Lys.  It  is.  ^uph.  And  the 
reason  that  vice  produceth  this  efiect  is,  because  it  causeth  an 
extravagant  consumption  which  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturers,  their  encouragement  consisting  in  a  quick  demand 
and  high  price.  Lys.  True.  ^wph.  Hence  you  tlunk  a  drunk- 
ard most  beneficial  to  the  brewer  and  the  vintner,  as  causing  a 
quick  consumption  of  liquor,  inasmuch  as  he  drinks  more  than 
other  men.  Lys.  Without  doubt  JBttpA.  Say,  Lysicles,  who 
drinks  most,  a  sick  man  or  a  healthy  ?  Lyi.  A  healthy.  Euplu 
And  which  is  healthiest,  a  sober  man  or  a  drunkard  ?  Lys.  A 
sober  man.  EupL  A  sober  man  therefore  in  health  may  drink 
more  than  a  drunkard  when  he  is  sick.  Lys,  He  may.  Etq>h. 
What  think  you,  will  a  man  consume  more  meat  and  drink  in  a 
long  life  or  a  short  one  ?  Lys.  In  a  long.  Euph.  A  sober, 
healthy  man,  therefore,  in  a  long  life  may  circulate  more  money 
by  eating  and  drinking,  than  a  glutton  or  drunkard  in  a  short 
one.  Lys,  What  then  ?  Euph.  Why  then  it  should  seem,  that 
he  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  public  even  in  this  way  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Lys.  I  shaU  never  own  that  temperance  is 
the  way  to  promote  drinking.  Euph.  But  you  will  own  that 
sickness  lessens,  and  d^th  puts  an  end  to  all  drinking.     The 
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same  argument  will  bold,  for  aught  I  cau  see^  with  respect  to  aU 
other  vices  that  impair  men's  health  and  shorten  their  lives. ' 
And  if  we  admit  this,  it  will  not  be  so  clear  a  point  that  vice 
hath  merit  towards  the  public.  Lys.  But  admitting  that  som^ 
artificers  or  traders  might  be  as  well  encouraged  by  the  sober  men 
as  the  vicious ;  what  s^dl  we  say  of  those  who  subsist  altogether 
by  vice  and  vanity  ?  ^uph.  K  such  there  are^  may  they  not  be 
otherwise  employed  without  loss  to  the  public  ?  Tell  me,  Lysi^ 
cles,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  such,  that  renders 
it  a  public  blessing,  or  is  it  only  the  consumption  it  occasions  ? 
Lys.  I  have  already  shown  how  it  benefits  the  nation  by  the  con-* 
sumption  of  its  manufactures.  Eupfu  And  you  have  granted 
that  a  long  and  healthy  life  consumes  more  than  a  short  and  sickly 
one ;  and  you  will  not  deny  that  many  consume  more  than  on6« 
Upon  the  whole  then  compute  and  say,  which  is  most  likely  to 
promote  the  industry  of  his  countrymen,  a  virtuous  married  man 
with  a  healthy,  numerous  offspring,  and  who  feeds  and  clothes  the 
orphans  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  a  fashionable  rake  about  town, 
I  would  fain  know  whether  money  spent  innocently,  doth  not 
circulate  as  well  as  that  spent  upon  vice.  And  if  so,  whether 
by  your  own  rule  it  doth  not  benefit  the  public  as  much  ?  Lys. 
What  I  have  proved  I  proved  plainly,  and  Uiere  is  no  need  of  more 
words  about  it.  Euph.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  proved  nothingi 
unless  you  can  make  it  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  a  fortune 
innocently.  I  shoidd  think  the  public  weal  of  a  nation  consists  in 
the  number  and  good  condition  of  its  inhabitants ;  have  you  any 
thing  to  object  to  this  ?  Lys.  I  think  not.  Eupli.  To  this  end 
which  would  most  conduce,  the  employing  men  in  open  air  and 
manly  exercise,  or  in  sedentary  business  within  doors  ?  Lys.  The 
former  I  suppose.  Eup/u  Should  it  not  seem  therefore,  that 
building,  gardening,  and  agriculture  would  employ  men  more 
usefully  to  the  public,  than  if  tailors,  barbers,  perfumers,  distillers^ 
and  such  arts  were  multiplied.  Lys.  All  this  I  grant ;  but  it 
makes  against  you.  For  what  moves  men  to  build  and  plant  but 
vanity,  and  what  is  vanity  but  vice  ?  Euph.  But  if  a  man  should 
do  those  things  for  his  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  in  proportion 
to  his  fortune,  without  a  foolish  ostentation  or  over-rating  them 
beyond  their  due  value,  they  would  not  then  be  the  effect  of 
vice;  and  how  do  you  know  but  this  may  be  the  case?  Cri. 
One  thing  I  know,  that  the  readiest  way  to  quicken  that  sort  of 
industry,  and  employ  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  and  all  such 
trades,  would  be  to  put  in  practice  the  happy  hint  of  a  celebrated 
minute  philosopher,  who  by  profound  thinking  has  discovered 
that  burning  the  city  of  London  would  be  no  such  bad  action,  as 
silly  prejudiced  people  might  possibly  imagine:  inasmuch  as  it 
would  produce  a  quick  circulation  of  property,  transferring  it 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  employing  a  great  number  of 
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artificers  of  all  kinds.  This  at  least  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  hath 
opened  a  new  way  of  thinking  to  our  incendiaries,  of  which  the 
public  hath  of  late  begun  to  reap  the  benefit.  EupL  I  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  this  ingenious  thought. 

YL  But  methinks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  public 
CrL  Dangerous  to  whom?  Euph,  In  the  first  place  to  the  pub- 
lisher. Cru  That  is  a  mistake ;  for  the  notion  hath  been  pub- 
lished, and  met  with  due  applause  in  this  most  wise  and  happy 
age  of  free-thinking,  Aree  speaking,  free  writing,  and  free  acting. 
Euph.  How  I  may  a  man  men  publish  and  practise  such  things 
with  impunity  ?  Cru  To  speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  clear  as 
to  the  practic  part.  An  unlucky  accident  now  and  then  befalls 
an  ingenious  man.  The  minute  philosopher  Magirus,  being 
desirous  to  benefit  the  public,  by  circulating  an  estate  possessed 
by  a  near  relation  who  had  not  the  heart  to  spend  it,  soon  con- 
vmced  himself,  upon  these  principles,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
worthy  action  to  despatch  out  of  the  way  such  a  useless  fellow, 
to  whom  he  was  next  heir.  But  for  this  laudable  attempt,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  by  an  underbred  judge  and 
jury.  Could  any  thing  be  more  unjust  ?  Eupfu  Wh^  unjust  ? 
Cri  Is  it  not  unjust  to  punish  actions,  when  the  principles  from 
which  they  directly  follow  are  tolerated  and  applauded  by  the 
public  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  condemn 
in  practice  what  is  approved  in  speculation  ?  Truth  is  one  and 
the  same,  it  being  impossible  a  thing  should  be  practically  wrong 
and  speculatively  right.  Thus  much  is  certain,  Magirus  was 
perfect  master  of  all  this  theory,  and  argued  most  acutely  about 
it  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  little  before  he  did  the  fact  for  which 
he  died.  Lys.  The  best  of  it  is,  the  world  every  day  grows 
wiser,  CrL  You  mistake,  Euphranor,  if  you  think  the  minute 
philosophers  idle  theorists;  they  are  men  of  practical  views, 
Euplu  As  much  as  I  love  liberty,  I  should  be  afraid  to  live 
among  such  people ;  it  would  be,  as  Seneca  somewhere  express- 
eth  it,  in  Ubertate  belUs  ac  tyrannis  scsmore.  Lys.  What  do  you 
mean  by  quoting  Plato  and  Seneca  ?  Can  you  ima^e  a  free- 
thinker is  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of  such  old-fashioned 
writers?  Eup/u  You,  Lysicles,  and  your  friend  have  often 
quoted  to  me  ingenious  modems,  profound  fine  gentlemen,  with 
new  names  of  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy,  to  whose  merits 
I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  Suffer  me  in  my  turn  to  cite  such 
authorities  as  I  know,  and  have  passed  for  many  ages  upon  the 
world. 

VII.  But,  authority  apart,  what  do  you  say  to  experience  ? 
My  observation  can  reach  as  far  as  a  private  family ;  and  some 
wise  men  have  thought,  a  family  may  be  considered  as  a  small 
kingdom,  or  a  kingdom  as  a  great  family.  Do  you  admit  this  to 
be  true  ?    Lys.  If  I  say  yes^  you  will  make  an  inference,  and  if 
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I  aay  luoy  you  will  demand  a  reason.  The  best  way  is  to  say 
notlung  at  alL  There  is>  I  see,  no  end  of  answering.  Ewplu  If 
you  give  up  the  point  you  undertook  to  prove,  there  is  an  end  at 
once:  but  if  you  hope  to  convince  me  you  must  answer  my 
questions,  and  allow  me  the  liberty  to  argue  and  infer.  Lys. 
Well,  suppose  I  admit  that  a  kingdom  may  be  considered  as  a 

freat  family.  Euj^Ju  I  shall  ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you 
new  private  famihes  thrive  by  those  vices  you  think  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  ?  Lys.  Suppose  I  have  not.  EupJu  Might 
not  a  man  therefore  by  a  parity  of  reason  suspect  their  being  of 
that  benefit  to  the  public  ?  Lys.  Fear  not ;  the  next  age  will 
thrive  and  flourish.  Euplu  Pray  tell  me,  Lysicles ;  suppose  you 
saw  a  fruit  of  a  new,  untried  kmd,  would  you  recommend  it  to 
your  own  family  to  make  a  full  meal  of?  Lys.  I  would  not. 
Euph.  Why  then  would  you  try  upon  your  own  country  these 
maxims  which  were  never  admitted  in  any  other?  Lys.  The 
experiment  must  begin  somewhere;  and  we  are  resolved  our 
own  country  shall  have  the  honour  and  advantage  of  it.    Euph. 

0  Lysicles,  hath  not  old  England  subsisted  for  many  ages  with- 
out the  help  of  your  notions  ?  Lys.  She  has.  Euph.  And  made 
some  figure.  Lys.  I  grant  it.  Euph.  Why  then  should  you 
make  her  run  the  risk  of  a  new  experiment,  when  it  is  certain 
she  may  do  without  it?  Lys.  But  we  would  make  her  do 
better.  We  would  produce  a  change  in  her  that  never  was  seen 
in  any  nation.  Euph.  Sallust  observes,  that  a  little  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  empire,  avarice  (the  effect  of  luxtuy)  had 
erased  the  good  old  prindples  of  probity  and  justice ;  had  pro- 
duced a  contempt  for  religion,  and  made  every  thing  venal,  while 
ambition  bred  dissimulation,  and  caused  men  to  unite  in  clubs 
and  parties,  not  from  honourable  motives,  but  narrow  and  in- 
terested views.  The  same  historian  observes  of  that  great  free- 
thinker Catiline,  that  he  made  it  his  business  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  acquaintance  of  young  men,  whose  minds,  unim- 

E'  roved  by  years  and  experience,  were  more  easily  seduced.  I 
now  not  how  it  happens,  but  these  passages  have  occurred  to 
my  thoughts  more  than  once  during  this  conversation.  Lys. 
Sallust  was  a  sententious  pedant.  Euph.  But  consult  any  lus- 
torian,  look  into  any  writer.  See,  for  instance,  what  Xenophon 
and  Livy  say  of  Sparta  and  Borne,  and  then  tell  me  if  vice  be 
not  the  ukeuest  way  to  ruin  and  enslave  a  people.  Lys.  When 
a  point  is  clear  by  its  own  evidence,  I  never  think  it  worth  while 
to  consult  old  authors  about  it.  CrL  It  requires  much  thought 
and  delicate  observation  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  But  one 
who  hath  come  at  truth  with  difficulty  can  impart  it  with  ease. 

1  will,  therefore,  Euphranor,  explain  to  you  in  three  words 
(what  none  of  your  old  writers  ever  dreamt  of)  the  true  capse 
of  ruin  to  those  states.    You  must  know  that  vice  and  virtue^ 
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being  opposite  and  contradictory  principle^  both  working  at 
once  in  a  state,  will  produce  contrary  effects^  which  intestine 
discord  mast  needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  the  whole. 
But  it  is  the  design  of  our  minute  philosophers,  hj  making  men 
wicked  upon  principle,  a  thing  miknown  to  the  ancients,  so  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  force  of  virtue,  that  its  effects  sludl  not 
be  felt  in  the  public  In  which  case,  vice  being  uncontrolled 
without  let  or  impediment  of  principle,  pure  and  genuine  with- 
out allay  of  virtue,  the  nation  must  doubtless  be  very  flourishing 
and  triumphant^  Eitph.  Truly,  a  noble  scheme !  Crt.  And  in 
ft  fair  way  to  take  effect  For  our  young  proficients  in  the 
minute  philosophy,  having,  by  a  rare  felicity  of  education,  no 
tincture  of  bigotry  or  prejudice,  do  far  outgo  the  old  standers 
and  professors  of  the  sect ;  who,  though  men  of  admirable  parts^ 
yet  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imbued  in  their  childhood 
with  some  religious  notions,  could  never  after  get  entirely  rid  of 
them ;  but  still  retain  some  small  grains  of  conscience  and  super- 
stition, which  are  a  check  upon  the  noblest  genius.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  remember  that  the  famous  miiyite  philosopher,  old  De- 
modicus,  came  one  day,  from  conversation  upon  business  with 
Timander,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  sect,  foil  of  astonish- 
ment. I  am  surprised,  said  he,  to  see  so  young,  and  withal  so 
complete  a  villain ;  and,  such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  spoke  of 
Timander  with  abhorrence,  not  considering  that  he  was  only  the 
more  egregious  and  profound  philosopher  of  the  two. 

VIII.  JBuph.  Though  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  unpre- 
judiced education  of  young  gentlemen,  yet  it  seems  we  are  not 
to  expect  a  settled  and  entire  happiness,  before  vice  reigns  pure 
and  unmixed :  till  then,  much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dangerous 
fltrugffle  between  vice  and  virtue,  which  may  perchance  overturn 
and  dissolve  this  government,  as  it  hath  done  others.  Lys,  No 
matter  for  that,  if  a  better  comes  in  its  place.  We  have  cleared 
the  land  of  aU  prejudices  towards  government  or  constitution, 
and  made  them  fly  like  other  phantasms. before  the  light  of 
reason  and  good  sense.  Men  who  think  deeply  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  power  should  not  change  hands  as  well  as  property ; 
or  why  the  fashion  of  a  government  should  not  be  changed  as 
easy  as  that  of  a  garment.  The  perpetual  circulating  and  re- 
volving of  wealth  and  power,  no  matter  through  what  or  whose 
hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  life  and  spirit  in  a  state.  Those 
who  are  even  slightly  read  in  our  philosophy,  know  that  of  all 
iprejudices  the  silliest  is  an  attachment  to  forms.  Cri,  To  say  no 
more  upon  so  dear  a  point,  the  overturning  a  government  may 
be  justified  upon  the  same  principles  as  tne  burning  a  town, 
would  produce  parallel  effects,  and  equally  contribute  to  the 

Jmblic  good.     In  both  cases,  the  natural  springs  of  action  are 
brciUy  exerted:  and  in  this  general  industry  what  one  loses 
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another  gets^  a  quick  circulation  of  wealth  and  pow^  making 
the  sum  total  to  flourish.  Eiqf/u  And  do  the  minute  philoflophers 
publish  these  things  to  the  world  ?  Lys.  It  must  be  confessed 
our  writers  proceed  in  politics  with  greater  caution  than  they 
think  necessary  with  regard  to  religion.  CrL  But  those  things 
plainly  follow  from  their  principles,  and  are  to  be  admitted  for 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  sect,  exprewed  perhaps  with  mo«, 
freedom  and  perspicuity  than  might  be  thought  prudent  by  those 
who  would  manage  the  public,  or  not  offend  weak  brethren* 
Euph.  And  pray,  is  there  not  need  of  caution,  a  rebel  or  incen- 
diary being  characters  that  many  men  have  a  prejudice  against? 
Ljfs.  Weak  people  of  all  ranks  have  a  world  of  absurd  prejudices. 
Etipfu  But  the  better  sort,  such  as  statesmen  and  legislators; 
do  you  think  they  have  not  the  same  indisposition  towards 
admitting  your  principles?  Lys.  Perhaps  they  may;  but 
the  reason  is  plain.  CrL  This  puts  me  m  mind  of  that  in-' 
demons  philosopher,  the  gamester,  Glaucus,  who  used  to  say, 
uiat  statesmen  and  law^vers  may  keep  a  stir  about  right  and 
wrong,  just  and  unjust,  but  that  in  trutn,  property  of  every  kind 
had  so  often  passed  from  the  right  owners  by  fraud  and  violence^ 
that  it  was  now  to  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  common,  and 
with  equal  right  belonged  to  every  one  that  could  seize  it. 
Eitph*  What  are  we  to  Uiink  then  of  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  right  and  wrong,  crimes  and  duties  ?  Xyi.  They  serve  to 
bind  weak  minds,  and  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe :  but  no  sooner 
doth  a  true  genius  arise,  but  he  breaks  his  way  to  greatnesa 
through  all  the  trammels  of  duty,  conscience,  religion,  law ;  ta 
all  which  he  showeth  himself  infinitely  superior. 

IX.  Euph.  You  are,  it  seems,  for  bringing  about  a  thorough 
reformation.  Lys.  As  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  reforma- 
tion, I  could  never  see  how  or  wherein  the  world  was  the  better 
for  it.  It  is  much  the  same  as  popery,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  the  more  prude-like  and  disagreeable  thing  of  the  two.  A 
noted  writer  of  ours  makes  it  too  great  a  compliment,  when  he 
computes  the  benefit  of  hooped  petticoats  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  reformation.  Thorough  reformation  is  thorough 
liberty.  Leave  nature  at  full  freedom  to  work  her  own  way, 
and  all  will  be  well.  This  is  what  we  aim  at,  and  nothing  short 
of  this  can  come  up  to  our  princi|des.  Crito,  who  is  a  zealous 
protestant,  hearing  these  words,  could  not  refrain.  The  worst 
effect  of  the  reformation,  said  he,  was  the  rescuing  wicked  men 
from  a  darkness  which  kept  them  in  awe.  This,  as  it  hath  proved, 
was  holding  out  light  to  robbers  and  murderers.  Light  in  itself 
is  good,  and  the  same  light  which  shows  a  man  the  foUy  of  super- 
stition, might  show  him  the  truth  of  religion,  and  the  madness 
of  atheism.  But  to  make  use  of  light,  only  to  see  the  evils  on 
one  side,  and  never  to  see,  but  to  run  blindly  upon  the  worsQ 
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extreme,  this  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  produce  evil,  in  the 
same  sense  that  you  prove  the  worst  of  things  to  produce  good, 
to  wit,  accidentally  or  indirectly :  and  by  the  same  method  of 
arguing,  you  may  prove  that  even  diseases  are  useful :  but  what- 
ever benefit  seems  to  accrue  to  the  public,  either  from  disease  of 
mind  or  body,  is  not  their  genuine  offspring,  and  maybe  obtained 
without  them.  Lysicles  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  affirm- 
ative air  of  Crito ;  but  after  a  short  pause  replied  briskly,  that  to 
contemplate  the  public  good  was  not  every  one's  talent.  True, 
said  Euphranor,  1  question  whether  everyone  cfin  frame  a  notion 
of  the  public  good,  much  less  judge  of  the  means  to  promote  it. 

X.  But  you,  Lysicles,  who  are  master  of  this  subject,  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  me,  whether  the  public  good  of  a  nation  doth 
not  imply  the  particular  good  of  its  individuals?  Lys.  It  doth. 
Mwph.  And  doth  not  the  good  or  happiness  of  a  man  consist  in 
having  both  soul  and  body  sound  and  in  good  condition,  enjoying 
those  things  which  their  respective  natures  require,  and  free 
from  those  things  which  are  odious  or  hurtful  to  them.  Lys.  I 
do  not  deny  aU  this  to  be  true.  BupJu  Now  it  should  seem 
worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the  regular,  decent  life  of  a  vir- 
tuous man  may  not  as  much  conduce  to  this  end,  as  the  mad 
sallies  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  Lys.  I  will  acknow- 
ledge that  a  nation  may  merely  subsist,  or  be  kept  alive,  but  it 
is  impossible  it  should  flourish  without  the  aid  of  vice.  To  pro- 
duce a  quick  circulation  of  traffic  and  wealth  in  a  state,  there 
must  be  exorbitant  and  irregular  motions  in  the  appetites  and 
passions.  EwpJu  The  more  people  a  nation  contains,  and  the 
happier  those  people  are,  the  more  that  nation  may  be  said  to 
flourish.  I  thmk  we  are  agreed  in  this  point.  Lys.  We  are. 
JEuph.  You  allow  then  that  riches  are  not  an  ultimate  end,  bi)t 
should  only  be  considered  as  the  means  to  procure  happiness. 
Lys.  I  do«  Ewplu  It  seems,  that  means  cannot  be  of  use  with- 
out our  knowing  the  end,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  it.  Xy5.  It 
seems  so.  EupJu  Will  it  not  follow,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
nation  flourish,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  wealthy,  without 
knowing  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  how  to 
apply  wealth  towards  attaining  that  end?  In  proportion  as  these 
points  are  known  and  practised,  I  think  the  nation  should  be 
likely  to  flourish.  But  for  a  people  who  neither  know  nor  prac- 
tise them,  to  gain  riches,  seems  to  me  the  same  advantage  that 
it  would  be  for  a  sick  man  to  come  at  plenty  of  meat  and  drink, 
which  he  could  not  use  but  to  his  hurt  Lys.  This  is  mere  so- 
phistry ;  it  is  arguing  without  persuading.  Look  into  common 
life ;  examine  the  pursuits  of  man ;  have  a  due  respect  for  the 
consent  of  the  worla ;  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced,  that  riches 
alone  are  sufficient  to  make  a  nation  flourishing  and  happy. 
Give  them  riches  and  they  will  make  themselves  nappy  without 
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that  political  invention,  that  trick  of  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
callea  virtue* 

XT.  Eup/u  Virtue  then,  in  your  account,  is  a  trick  of  states- 
men. Lys.  It  is.  Euph,  Whj  then  do  your  sagacious  sect  be- 
tray and  divulge  that  trick  or  secret  of  state,  which  wise  men 
have  judged  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  world? 
Lysides  hesitating,  Crito  made  answer,  that  he  presumed  it  was 
b^use  their  sect,  being  wiser  than  all  other  wise  men,  disdained 
to  see  the  world  governed  by  wrong  maxims,  and  would  set  all 
things  on  a  right  bottom.  Euptu  Thus  much  is  certain*  If  we 
look  into  all  institutions  of  government,  and  the  political  writings 
of  such  as  have  heretofore  passed  for  wise  men,  we  shall  find  a 
great  regard  for  virtue.  I^s*  You  shall  find  a  strong  tincture 
of  prejudice :  but,  as  I  saia  before,  consult  the  multitude  if  you 
would  find  nature  and  truth.  Euph.  But,  among  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers,  and  the  better  sort  of  tradesmen,  is  not  vir- 
tue a  reputable  thin^?  Ijys.  You  pick  up  authorities  among 
men  of  low  life  and  vile  education.  Etqfh.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  authority  of  minute  philosophers. 
Lys.  And  I  would  fiun  know  whose  authority  should  be  more 
considered,  than  that  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  alone  above 
prejudice,  and  think  for  themselves.  Euph,  How  doth  it  appear 
that  you  are  the  only  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  ?  May  not 
a  minute  philosopher,  as  well  as  another  man,  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  leaders  of  his  sect  ?  May  not  an  atheistical  educa- 
tion prejudice  towards  atheism?  Wnat  should  hinder  a  man's 
being  prejudiced  against  religion,  as  well  as  for  it?  Or  can  you 
assign  any  reason  why  an  attachment  to  pleasure,  interest,  vice, 
or  vanity,  may  not  be  supposed  to  prejudice  men  against  virtue  ? 
Lys,  Tms  is  pleasant.  What?  suppose  those  very  men  influenced 
bv  prejiid?ce,  who  are  always  disputing  against  it,  whose  constant 
aun  it  i&  to  detect  and  demolish  prejumces  of  all  kinds !  Except 
their  o^n,  replied  Crito,  for  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  cannot 
help  thinking  they  have  some  small  prejudice,  though  not  in 
favour  of  virtue. 

XTT.  I  observe,  Lysides,  that  you  allowed  to  Euphranor,  the 
greater  number  of  happv  people  are  in  a  state,  the  more  that 
state  may  be  said  to  nourish;  it  follows  therefore,  that  sucii 
methods  as  multiply  inhabitants  aore  good,  and  such  as  diminish 
them  are  bad  for  the  public  And  one  would  think  nobody 
need  be  told,  that  the  strength  of  a  state  consists  more  in  tl»e 
number  and  sort  of  people,  than  in  any  thing  else.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  vice  and  luxury,  those  public  blessings  encouraged  by 
this  minute  philosophy,  prevail  among  us,  fewer  are  disposed  to 
many,  too  many  bemg  mverted  by  pleasure,  disabled  by  disease, 
or  finghtened  by  expense.  Nor  doth  vice  only  thin  a  nation,  but 
also  cfebaseth  it  by  a  puny  d^eaerate  race.    I  might  add,  thaA 
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it  is  ruinous  to  our  manufacturers^  both  as  it  makes  labour  dear, 
and  thereby  enables  our  more  frugal  neighbours  to  undersell  us  ; 
and  also  as  it  diverts  the  lower  sort  of  people  from  honest  callings 
to  wicked  projects.  If  these  and  such  considerations  were  taken 
into  the  account,  I  believe  it  would  be  evident  to  any  man  in  his 
senses,  that  the  imaginary  benefits  of  vice  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  solid,  real  woes  that  attend  it.  Lysicles,  upon  this,  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled  at  Crito,  without  vouchsafing  any  other  answer. 
After  which,  addressing  himself  to  Euphranor,  there  cannot,  said 
he,  be  a  stronger  instance  of  prejudice,  than  that  a  man  should 
at  this  time  of  day  preserve  a  reverence  for  that  idol  virtue,  a 
thing  so  efiectually  exposed  and  exploded  by  the  most  knowing 
men  of  the  age,  who  have  shown,  that  a  man  is  a  mere  engine, 
played  upon  and  driven  about  by  sensible  objects ;  and  that  moral 
virtue  is  only  a  name,  a  notion,  a  chimera,  an  enthusiasm,  or  at 
best  a  fashion,  imcertain  and  unchangeable,  like  all  other  fashions. 
Euph.  What  do  you  think,  Lysicles,  of  health ;  dpth  it  depend 
on  fancy  and  caprice,  or  is  it  something  real  in  the  bodily  compo- 
sition of  a  man  ?  Lys.  Health  is  something  real,  which  results 
from  the  right  constitution  and  temperature  of  the  oi^ans  and 
the  fluids  circulating  through  them.  Euph.  This  you  say  is 
health  of  body.  Lys.  It  is.  Euph.  And  mav  we  not  suppose 
an  healthy  constitution  of  soul,  wnen  the  notions  are  right,  the 
judgments  true,  the  will  regular,  the  passions  and  appetites 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  and  confined  within  due  bounds  ? 
This,  in  regard  to  the  soid,  seems  what  health  is  to  the  body. 
And  the  man  whose  mind  is  so  constituted,  is  he  not  properly 
called  virtuous?  And  to  produce  this  healthy  disposition  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  should  not  every  good  man  employ  his 
endeavours?  If  these  things  have  any  appearance  of  trutn,  as  to 
me  they  seem  to  have,  it  will  not  then  be  so  dear  a  point  that 
virtue  is  a  mere  whim  or  fashion,  as  you  are  pleased  to  represent 
it:  I  must  own  something  unexpectedly,  after  what  had  been 
discoursed  in  last  evening^  conference,  which  if  you  would  call 
to  mind,  it  might  perhaps  save  both  of  us  some  trouble.  Lys. 
Would  you  know  the  truth,  Euphranor  ?  I  must  own  I  have 
quite  forgot  all  your  discourse  about  virtue,  duty,  and  all  such 
points,  wnich,  being  of  an  airy,  notional  nature,  are  apt  to  vanish, 
and  leave  no  trace  on  a  mind  accustomed  only  to  receive  impres- 
sion from  realities. 

XIIL  Having  heard  these  woid%  Eii|^ranor  looked  at  Crito 
and  me,  and  saia  smiling,  I  have  mistaken  my  part ;  it  was  mine 
to  learn,  and  his  to  instruct.  Then  addresung  himself  to  Lysi- 
des.  Deal  fiuthf ully,  said  he,  and  let  me  know  whether  the  public 
benefit  of  vice  be  m  truth  tiiat  whidi  makes  you  plead  for  it  ? 
Lys.  I  love  to  speak  frankly  what  I  think.  Know  then,  that 
private  interest  b  the  first  and  prindpal  consideration  with  phi- 
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losophers  of  our  sect  Now  of  all  interests  pleasure  is  that 
which  hath  the  strongest  charms,  and  no  pleasures  like  those 
which  are  heightened  and  enlivened  by  license.  Herein  consists 
the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  principles,  that  they  show  people 
how  to  serve  their  country  by  diverting  themselves,  causing  the 
two  streams  of  public  spirit  and  self-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the 
same  channel.  1  have  told  you  already,  that  I  adiiiit  a  nation 
might  subsist  by  the  rules  of  virtue.  But  give  me  leave  to  say, 
it  will  barely  subsist,  in  a  duU^  joyless,  msipid  state,  whereas  the 
sprightly  excesses  of  vice  inspire  men  with  joy :  and  where  par- 
ticuhurs  rejoice,  the  public,  which  is  made  up  of  particulars,  must 
do  so  too ;  that  is,  the  public  must  be  happy.  This  I  take  to  be 
an  irrefragable  argument.  But  to  give  you  its  full  force,  and 
make  it  as  plain  as  possible,  I  will  trace  things  from  their  oridbnial. 
Happiness  is  the  end  to  which  created  beings  naturally  tend,  but 
we  nnd  that  all  animals,  whether  men  or  brutes,  do  naturally  and 
principally  pursue  real  pleasure  of  sense,  which  is  therefore  to 
be  thought  their  supreme  good,  their  true  end  and  happiness.  It 
is  for  tms  men  live,  and  whoever  understands  life  must  allow 
that  man  to  enjoy  the  top  and  flower  of  it,  who  hath  a  quick 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  witW  spirit,  skill,  and  fortune  sufficient  to 
gratify  every  appetite  and  every  taste.  Niggards  and  fools  wiU 
envy  or  traduce  such  a  one  because  they  cannot  equal  him. 
Hence  all  that  sober  trifling  in  disparagement  of  what  every 
one  would  be  master  of  if  he  could,  a  fullfreedom  and  unlimited 
scope  of  pleasure.  EupJu  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand 
you.  Pleasure  of  sense,  you  say,  is  t!ie  chief  pleasure.  Lvs.  I 
do.  Euph.  And  this  would  be  cramped  and  diminished  by  virtue. 
Lys.  It  would  Euph.  Tell  me,  Lysicles,  is  pleasure  then  at 
the  height  when  the  appetites  are  satisfied?  Lys.  There  is 
then  omy  an  indolence,  the  lively  sense  of  pleasure  being  past. 
Euph.  it  should  seem  therefore,  that  the  appetites  must  be 
always  craving  to  preserve  pleasure  alive.  Lys.  That  is  our 
sense  of  the  matter.  Eupfu  The  Greek  philosopher  therefore 
was  in  the  right,  who  considered  the  body  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
as  a  leaky  vessel,  alwavs  filling  and  never  full.  Lya.  You  may 
divert  yourself  with  allegories,  if  you  please.  But  all  the  while 
ours  is  literally  the  true  taste  of  nature.  Look  throughout  the 
universe,  and  you  shall  find  birds  and  fishes,  beasts  and  insects, 
all  kinds  of  animals,  with  which  the  creation  swarms,  constantly 
engaged  by  instinct  in  the  pursuit  of  sensible  pleasure.  And 
ahsJl  man  alone  be  the  grave  fool  who  thwarts,  and  crosses,  and 
subdues  his  appetites,  whilst  his  fellow  creatures  do  all  most 
joyfully  and  freely  indulge  them  ?  EupJu  How !  Lysides.  I 
thought  that  being  governed  by  the  senses,  appetites,  and  pas- 
sions, was  the  most  grievous  slavery ;  and  that  the  proper  business 
of  free-thinkers,  or  philosophers,  had  been  to  set  men  free  from 
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the  power  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  sensuality.  Lyz*  You 
ndstake  the  point.  We  make  men  relish  the  wcmd,  attentive  to 
their  interests,  lively  and  luxurious  in  their  pleasures,  without 
fear  or  restraint  either  from  Grod  or  man.  We  despise  those 
preaching  writers,  who  used  to  disturb  or  cramp  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  human  life.  We  hold,  that  a  wise  man  who 
meddles  with  business,  doth  it  altogether  for  his  interest,  and 
refers  his  interest  to  his  pleasure.  With  us  it  is  a  maxim,  that 
a  man  should  sieze  the  moments  as  they  fly.  Without  love,  and 
wine,  and  play,  and  late  hours,  we  hold  life  not  to  be  worth 
living.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  ^oss  and  ill-bred 
in  the  vices  of  mean  men,  which  the  genteel  philosopher  abhors. 
CrL  But  to  cheat,  whore,  betray,  get  drunk,  do  all  these  things 
decently,  this  is  true  wisdom,  and  elegance  of  taste. 

XI V.  Euph.  To  me,  who  have  been  used  to  another  way  of 
thinking,  this  new  philosophy  seems  difficult  to  digest.  I  must 
therefore  beg  leave  to  examine  its  principles,  with  the  same  free- 
dom that  you  do  those  of  other  sects.  Lys,  Agreed.  EupJu 
You  say,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  a  wise  man  pursues  only  his  pri- 
vate interest,  and  that  this  consists  in  sensual  pleasure,  for  proof 
whereof  you  appeal  to  nature.  Is  not  this  what  you  advance  ? 
Lys,  It  is.  EupL  You  conclude  therefore,  that  as  other  animals 
are  guided  by  natural  instinct,  man  too  ought  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  sense  and  appetite.  Lys,  I  do.  Euph.  But  in  this,  do  you 
not  ar^e  as  if  man  had  onl^  sense  and  appetite  for  his  guides, 
on  which  supposition  there  might  be  truth  in  what  you  say  ?  But 
what  if  he  hath  intellect,  leason,  a  higher  instinct,  and  a  nobler 
life  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  and  you  being  man,  live  like  a  brute, 
is  it  not  the  wa^  to  be  defrauded  of  your  true  happiness — ^to  be 
mortified  and  disappointed?  Consider  most  sorts  of  brutes;  you 
shall  perhaps  find  tnem  have  a  greater  share  of  sensual  happiness 
than  man.    Lys.  To  our  sorrow  we  do.     This  hath  made  several 

fentlemen  of  our  sect  envy  brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of  human 
ind.  Cri  It  was  a  consideration  of  this  sort  which  inspired 
Erotylus  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  wishing  himself  a  snail, 
upon  hearing  of  certain  particularities  discovered  in  that  animal 
by  a  modem  virtuoso.  JEuph.  Tell  m^  Lysicles,  if  you  had  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver,  should  you  envy  another 
for  having  a  little  more  copper  than  you  ?  Lys.  I  snould  not 
EupL  Are  not  reason,  imagination,  and  sense  faculties  differing 
in  kind,  and  in  rank  higher  one  than  another-  Lys.  I  do  not 
deny  it  Euph.  Their  acts  therefore  differ  in  kind.  Lys.  They 
do.  EupL  Consequently  the  pleasures  perfective  of  those  acts 
are  also  different.  Lys.  They  are.  EupL  You  admit  therefore 
three  sorts  of  pleasure ;  pleasure  of  reason,  pleasure  of  imagina- 
tion, and  pleasure  of  sense.  Lys*  I  da  Ettph.  And,  as  it  is 
reasonable  to  think,  the  operation  of  the  highest  and  noblest  fa- 
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onltj  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  pleasure,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose the  two  former  to  be  as  gold  or  silver,  and  the  latter  only  as 
copper?  whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  man  need  not 
envy  or  imitate  a  brute.  Lys.  And  neverdieless  there  are  very 
ingenious  men  who  do.  And  surely  every  one  may  be  allowed 
to  know  what  he  wants,  and  wherein  his  true  happiness  consists. 
EvpJu  Is  it  not  plain  that  different  animals  have  different  plea- 
sures ?  Take  a  hog  from  his  ditch  or  dunghill,  lay  him  on  a 
rich  bed,  treat  him  with  sweetmeats,  and  music,  and  perfumes. 
All  these  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to  him.  l>o  not  a 
bird,  a  beast,  a  fish,  amuse  themselves  in  various  manners,  inso- 
much that  what  is  pleasing  to  one  may  be  death  to  another?  Is 
it  ever  seen  that  one  of  those  animafs  quits  its  own  element  or 
way  of  living,  to  adopt  that  of  another?  And  shall  man  quit 
his  own  nature  to  imitate  a  brute?  Lys.  But  sense  is  not  only 
natural  to  brutes ;  is  it  not  also  natural  to  man?  Euph.  It  is, 
but  with  this  difference,  it  maketh  the  whole  of  a  brute,  but  is 
the  lowest  part  or  faculty  of  a  human  soul.  The  nature  of  any 
thing  is  peculiarly  that  which  doth  distinguish  it  from  other 
things,  not  what  it  hath  in  common  with  them«  Do  you  allow 
this  to  be  true?  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And  is  not  reason  that 
which  makes  the  prmcipal  difference  between  man  and  other 
animals  ?  Lys,  It  is.  Euph.  Reason  therefore  bein^  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  our  nature,  whatever  is  most  reasonable  should  seem 
most  natural  to  man.  Must  we  not  therefore  think  rational 
pleasures  more  agreeable  to  human  kind,  than  those  of  sense  ? 
Man  and  beast,  naving  different  natures,  seem  to  have  difierent 
faculties,  different  enjoyments,  and  different  sorts  of  happiness. 
You  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  sort  of  Mfe  which  makes  the 
happiness  of  a  mole  or  a  bat,  would  be  a  very  wretched  one  for 
an  eagle.  And  may  you  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  happiness 
of  a  brute  can  never  constitute  the  true  happiness  of  a  man  ?  A 
beast,  without  reflection  or  remorse,  without  foresight,  or  appe- 
tite of  immortality,  without  notion  of  vice,  or  virtue,  or  order, 
or  reason,  or  knowledge  I  What  motive,  what  grounds  can  there 
be  for  bringing  down  man,  in  whom  are  all  these  things,  to  a 
level  with  such  a  creature  ?  What  merit,  what  ambition  in  the 
minute  philosopher  to  make  such  an  animal  a  guide  or  rule  for 
human  Efe  I 

XY.  Ia/$.  It  is  strange,  Euphranor,  that  one  who  admits  free- 
dom of  thought,  as  Tou  do,  should  yet  be  such  a  slave  to  pre- 
judice. You  still  talk  of  order  and  virtue,  as  of  real  things,  as 
if  our  philosophers  had  never  demonstrated,  that  they  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  and  are  only  the  effects  of  education.  I 
know,  said  Crito,  how  the  minute  philosophers  are  accustomed  to 
demonstrate  this  point.  They  consider  the  animal  nature  of 
man,  or  man  so  far  forth  as  he  is  animal ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
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that,  considered  in  thatlight,  he  hath  no  sense  of  duty,  no  notion 
of  virtue.  He,  therefore,  who  should  look  for  virtue  among 
mere  animals,  or  human  kind  as  such,  would  look  in  the  wrong 
place.  But  that  philosopher  who  is  attentive  only  to  the 
animal  part  of  his  being,  and  raiseth  his  theories  from  the  very 
dregs  of  our  species,  might  probably  upon  second  thoughts  find 
himself  mistaken.  Look  you,  Crito,  said  Lysicles,  my  argument 
is  with  Euphranor ;  to  whom  addressing  his  discourse — ^I  mxierve, 
said  he,  that  you  stand  much  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
This  thing  of  dignity  is  an  old  worn-out  notion,  which  depends 
on  other  notions  old,  and  stale,  and  worn  out,  such  as  an  imma^ 
terial  spirit,  and  a  ray  derived  from  the  Divinity.  But  in  these 
days  men  of  sense  inake  a  jest  of  all  thb  grandeur  and  dignitv ; 
and  many  there  are  would  gladly  exchange  their  share  of  it  for 
the  repose,  and  freedom,  and  sensuality  of  a  brute.  But  com- 
parisons are  odious:  waving  therefore  all  inquiry  concerning  the 
respective  excellencies  of  man  and  beast,  and  whether  it  is  be- 
neath a  man  to  follow  or  imitate  brute  animals,  in  judging  of  the 
chief  good  and  conduct  of  life  and  manners,  I  shall  be  content  to 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  men  themselves,  for  the  truth  of  my 
notions.  Do  but  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  ask  the 
common  run  of  men  whether  pleasure  of  sense  be  not  the  only 
true,  solid,  substantial  good  of  their  kind?  EtcpJu  But  might 
not  the  same  vul^  sort  of  men  prefer  a  piece  of  sign-post 

Sinting  to  one  of  Raphael's,  or  a  Grub-street  ballad  to  an  ode  of 
orace  ?  Is  there  not  a  real  difference  between  good  and  bad 
writing  ?  Lys.  There  is.  Euph  And  yet  you  will  allow  there 
must  be  a  maturity  and  improvement  of  understanding  to  discern 
this  difference,  wmch  doth  not  make  it  therefore  less  real  Lys, 
I  will  Euph.  In  the  same  manner  what  should  hinder,  but 
there  may  be  in  nature  a  true  difference  between  vice  and  virtue, 
although  it  require  some  degree  of  reflection  and  judgment  to 
observe  it  ?  In  order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  agreeable  to 
the  rational  nature  of  man,  it  seems  one  should  rather  observe 
and  consult  those  who  have  most  employed  or  improved  their 
reason.  Lys.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist  on  consulting  the  common 
herd  of  mankind.  From  the  ignorant  and  gross  vulgar,  I  might 
myself  appeal  in  many  cases  to  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  EupJu 
They  are  a  sort  of  men  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  much  of 
by  my  own  observation.  But  I  remember  a  remark  of  Aristotle, 
who  was  himself  a  courtier  and  knew  them  welL  "  Virtue,** 
saith  he,*  *^  and  good  sense  are  not  the  property  of  high  birth  or  a 
great  estate.  Nor  if  they  who  possess  these  aavantages,  wanting 
a  taste  for  rational  pleasures,  betake  themselves  to  those  of 
sense ;  ought  we  therefore  to  esteem  them  eligible,  any  more  than 
we  should  the  toys  and  pastimes  of  children,  because  they  seem 

*  Ethic  ad  Nioom.  lib.  z.  c  6. 
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BO  to  them?^  And  indeed  one  may  be  allowed  to  question^ 
whether  the  truest  estimate  of  things  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
mind  intoxicated  with  luxury,  and  £izzled  with  the  splendour  of 
high  living. 

Cum  Btopet  toiaius  acies  fulgoribus,  et  cum 
Aocliiiit  ialsis  animns  meliora  reeuMU        Hob. 

Crito  upon  this  observed,  that  he  knew  an  English  nobleman, 
who  in  the  prime  of  life  professeth  a  liberal  art ;  and  is  the  first 
man  of  his  profession  in  the  world ;  and  that  he  was  very  sure  he 
had  more  pleasure  from  the  exercise  of  that  elegant  art,  than 
from  any  sensual  enjoyment  within  the  power  of  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  and  most  bountiful  spirits  in  Great  Britain. 

AVI.  Lys*  But  why  need  we  have  recourse  to  the  judgment 
of  other  men  in  so  plain  a  case  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own  breast, 
consult  that,  and  then  say  if  sensible  pleasure  be  not  the  chief 
good  of  man.  JEuph.  I,  for  my  part,  nave  often  thought  those 
pleasures  which  are  highest  in  the  esteem  of  sensualists,  so  far 
from  being  the  chiefest  good,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  upon  the 
whole,  whether  they  were  any  good  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
mere  removal  of  pain.  Are  not  our  wants  and  appetites  uneasy  ? 
Lys.  They  are.  Euph.  Doth  not  sensual  pleasure  consist  in 
satisfying  them?  Lys.  It  dotL  Euph.  But  the  cravings  are 
tedious,  the  satisfaction  momentary.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Lys.  It  is, 
but  what  then  ?  Euplu  Why  then  it  should  seem  that  sensual 
pleasure  is  but  a  short  dehverauce  from  long  pain.  A  long 
avenue  of  uneasiness  leads  to  a  point  of  pleasure,  which  ends  in 
disgust  or  remorse.  Cru  And  ne  who  pursues  lliis  ignis  fattms 
imagines  himself  a  philosopher  and  free-thinker.  Lys.  Pedants 
are  governed  by  words  and  notions,  while  the  wiser  men  of 
pleasure  follow  fact,  nature,  and  sense.  CrL  But  what  if  no- 
tional pleasures  should  in  fact  prove  the  most  real  and  lasting? 
Pure  pleasures  of  reason  and  imagination  neither  hurt  the  healui, 
nor  waste  the  fortune,  nor  sail  the  conscience.  By  them  the 
mind  is  long  entertained  wiUiout  loathing  or  satiety.  On  the 
other  hand  a  notion  (which  with  you  it  seems  passeth  for  no- 
thing) often  embitters  the  most  lively  sensual  pleasures,  which 
at  bottom  will  be  found  also  to  depend  upon  notion  more  than 
perhaps  you  imagine,  it  being  a  vulgar  remark,  that  those  things 
are  more  enjoy ecf  by  hope  and  foretaste  of  the  soul  than  by  pos- 
session. Thus  much  is  yielded,  that  the  actual  enjoyment  is 
very  short,  and  the  alternative  of  appetite  and  disgust  long  as 
well  as  uneasy.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem  those 
gentlemen,  who  are  called  men  of  pleasure  from  their  eager  pur- 
suit of  it,  do  in  reality,  with  great  expense  of  fortune,  ease,  and 
health,  purchase  pain.  Lys.  You  may  spin  put  plaunble  argu- 
ments, but  will  after  all  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  me 
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that  so  many  ingenious  men  should  not  be  able  to  diatingnifth 
between  things  so  directly  opposite  as  pain  and  pleasure.  How 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  tins  ?  Cri.  I  belieye  a  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  it,  but  to  men  of  pleasure  no  truth  is  so  palatable 
as  a  fable.  Jove  once  upon  a  time  having  ordered^  that  pleasure 
and  pain  should  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in  every  dose  of 
human  life,  upon  a  complaint  that  some  men  endeavoured  to 
separate  what  ne  had  joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  share  of 
the  sweet,  would  leave  all  the  sour  for  others,  commanded  Mer- 
cury to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  by  fixing  on  each  delinquent  a 
pair  of  invisible  spectacles,  which  should  change  the  appearance 
of  things,  making  pain  look  like  pleasure,  and  pleasure  like  pain, 
labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation  like  labour.  From  that 
time  the  men  of  pleasure  are  eternally  mistaking  and  repenting. 
Lys.  K  your  doctrine  takes  place  I  would  fain  know  what  can 
be  the  advantage  of  a  great  fortune,  which  all  mankind  so  eagerly 
pursue?  Cri  It  is  a  common  saving  with  Eucrates,  that  a 
great  fortune  is  an  edged  tool,  which  a  hundred  may  come  at, 
for  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it ;  so  much  easier  is  the  art  of 
getting  than  that  of  spending.  What  its  advantage  is  I  will  not 
say,  but  I  will  venture  to  declare  what  it  is  not  I  am  sure  that 
where  abundance  excludes  want,  and  enjoyment  prevents  appe- 
tites, there  is  not  the  quickest  sense  of  those  pleasures  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  in  which  the  footman  hath  often  a  greater 
share  than  his  lord,  who  cannot  enlarge  his  stomach  in  proportion 
to  his  estate. 

XYII.  Reasonable  and  well  educated  men  of  all  ranks  have, 
I  believe,  prettv  much  the  same  amusements,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  their  fortunes :  but  those  who  are  particularly 
cbstinguished  as  men  of  pleasure  seem  to  possess  it  in  a  very 
small  degree.  EupL  I  have  heard  that  among  persons  of  that 
character,  a  game  of  cards  is  esteemed  a  chief  diversion.  Lys. 
Without  cards  there  could  be  no  living  for  people  of  fashion.  It 
is  the  most  delightftd  way  of  passing  an  evening  when  gentle- 
men and  ladies  are  got  together,  who  would  otherwise  be  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  or  do  with  themselves.  But  a  pack  of  cards  is 
so  engaging,  that  it  doth  not  only  employ  them  when  they  are 
met,  but  serves  to  draw  them  together.  Quadrille  ^ves  them 
pleasure  in  prospect  during  the  dull  hours  of  the  day ;  they  reflect 
on  it  with  delight,  and  it  furnishes  discourse  when  it  is  over. 
Cri  One  would  be  apt  to  suspect  these  people  of  condition  pass 
their  time  but  heavily,  and  are  but  little  the  better  for  their  for- 
tunes, whose  chief  amusement  is  a  thing  in  the  power  of  every 
porter  or  footman,  who  is  as  well  quabfied  to  receive  pleasure 
from  cards  as  a  peer.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  when  people  of 
a  certain  turn  are  got  together,  they  should  prefer  doing  anything 
to  the  ennui  of  their  own  conversation;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
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oonoeiye  there  is  an j  peat  pleasure  in  thi&  What  a  card-table 
can  afford  requires  neither  parts  nor  fortune  to  judge  of*  Lys. 
Flaj  is  a  serious  amusement  that  comes  to  the  relief  of  a  man  of 

fleasure,  after  the  more  liyely  and  affecting  enjoyments  of  sense, 
t  kills  time  beyond  any  thing,  and  is  a  most  admirable  anodyne 
to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which  might  otherwise  prey  upon 
the  mind.  Cri.  I  can  easily  comprehend,  that  no  man  upon 
earth  ought  to  pri2e  anodynes  for  the  spleen,  more  than  a  man  of 
fashion  and  pleasure.  An  ancient  sage,  (peaking  of  one  of  that 
character,  saith  he  is  made  wretchra  by  disappointments  and 
appetites,  Xvwhtoi  oirorirvxavcuv  koH  hridvfiSfv^  And  if  this  was 
true  of  the  Ghreeks  who  lived  in  the  sun,  and  had  so  much  spirit, 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  still  more  so  of  our  modem  English. 
Something  there  is  in  our  climate  and  complexion,  that  makes 
idleness  nowhere  so  much  its  own  punishment  as  in  England, 
where  an  uneducated  fine  gentleman  pays  for  his  momentary 
pleasures,  with  long  and  cruel  intervals  of  spleen ;  for  relief  of 
which  he  is  driven  into  sensual  excesses,  that  produce  a  proportion- 
able depression  of  spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater  want  of 
pleasures,  so  it  lessens  the  ability  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  a  cast 
of  thought  in  the  complexion  of  an  Englishman,  which  renders 
him  the  most  unsuccessful  rake  in  the  world.  He  is  (as  Aristo- 
tle expresseth  it)  at  variance  with  himself.  He  is  neither  brute 
enougn  to  enjoy  his  appetites,  nor  man  enough  to  govern  them. 
He  Imows  and  feels  that  what  he  pursues  is  not  his  true  good, 
his  reflection  serving  only  to  show  him  that  misery  which  his 
habitual  sk>th  and  ijatdolence  will  not  suffer  him  to  remedy.  At 
length  being  grown  odious  to  himself,  and  abhorring  ms  own 
company,  he  runs  into  every  idle  assembly,  not  from  the  hopes 
of  Measure,  but  merely  to  respite  the  pain  of  his  own  mind. 
Listless  and  imeasy  at  the  present,  he  hath  no  delight  in  reflect- 
ing on  what  is  past,  or  in  the  prospect  of  any  tmng  to  come. 
This  man  of  pleasure,  when,  after  a  wretched  scene  of  vanity 
and  woe,  his  animal  nature  is  worn  to  the  stumps,  wishes  and 
dreads  death  by  turns,  and  is  sick  of  living,  without  having  ever 
tried  or  known  the  true  life  of  man.  Euph,  It  is  well  this  sort 
of  life,  which  is  of  so  little  benefit  to  the  owner,  conduceth  so 
much  to  that  of  the  public.  But  pray  tell  me,  do  these  gentle- 
men set  up  for  minute  philosophers?  Cri  That  sect,  you  must 
know,  contains  two  sorts  of  philosophers,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
Those  I  have  been  describing  are  of  the  former  kind.  They 
differ  rather  in  practice  than  in  theory.  As  an  older,  graver,  or 
duller  man  from  one  that  is  younger,  and  more  capable  or  fond 
of  pleasure.  The  dry  {)hilosopher  passeth  his  time  but  drily. 
He  has  the  honour  of  pimping  for  the  vices  of  more  sprightly 
men,  who  in  return  offer  some  small  incense  to  his  vanity.  Upon 
this  encouragement,  and  to  make  his  own  mind  easy  when  it  is 
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past  being  pleased,  he  em^oys  himself  in  justifying  those  excesses 
he  cannot  partake  in.  But  to  return  to  your  question,  those 
miserable  folk  ate  mighty  men  for  the  minute  philosophy. 
Euph.  What  hinders  them  then  from  putting  an  end  to  dieir 
lives?  CrL  Their  not  being  persuaded  of  uie  truth  of  what 
they  profess.  Some,  indeed,  in  a  fit*of  despair  do  now  and  then 
lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  And  as  the  minute  philosophy 
prevails,  we  daily  see  more  examples  of  suicide.  But  thOT  bear 
no  proportion  to  those  who  would  put  an  end  to  their  hves  if 
they  durst.  My  friend  Clinias,  who  had  been  one  of  them,  and 
a  philosopher  of  rank,  let  me  into  the  secret  history  of  their 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  irresolute  resolutions  of  making  away  with 
themselves,  which  last  he  assures  me  is  a  frequent  topic  with 
men  of  pleasure,  when  they  have  drunk  themselves  into  a  little 
spirit.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  mechanical  valour  the  renowned 
pnilosopher  Hermocrates  shot  himself  through  the  head.  The 
same  thing  hath  since  been  practised  by  several  others  to  the 
great  relief  of  their  friends.  Splenetic,  worried,  and  fright^ied 
out  of  their  wits,  they  run  upon  their  doom,  with  the  same 
courage  as  a  bird  runs  into  the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake,  not  be- 
cause they  are  bold  to  die,  but  because  they  are  afraid  to  live. 
Clinias  endeavdured  to  fortify  his  irreligion  by  the  discourse  and 
opinion  of  other  minute  ijluloeophe™,  who  were  mutuaUy  strength- 
ened  in  their  own  unbeUef  by  nis.    After  this  nianner,  authority  | 

working  in  a  circle,  they  endeavoured  to  atheize  one  another. 
But  though  he  pretended  even  to  a  demonstration  against  the 
being  of  a  God,  yet  he  could  not  inwardly  conquer  his  own  belief. 
He  teil  sick,  and  acknowledged  this  truth,  is  now  a  sober  man 
and  a  good  Christian ;  owns  he  was  never  so  happ^  as  since  he 
became  such,  nor  so  wretched  as  whUe  he  was  a  nunute  philoso- 
pher. And  he  who  has  tried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a 
proper  judge  of  both.  Lys.  Truly  a  fine  account  of  the  brightest 
and  bravest  men  of  the  a^e.  Cfru  Bright  and  brave  are  fine 
attributes.  But  our  curate  is  of  opinion  that  all  your  free-think- 
ing rakes  are  either  fools  or  cowards.  Thus  he  argues ;  if  such 
a  man  doth  not  see  his  true  interest  he  wants  sense,  if  he  doth 
but  dare  not  pursue  it,  he  wants  coura^  In  this  manner,  from 
the  defect  of  sense  and  courage,  he  deduceth  that  whole  species 
of  men,  who  are  so  apt  to  value  themselves  upon  both  those 
qualities.  Lys.  As  for  their  courage  they  are  at  all  times  ready  ' 
to  give  proof  of  it ;  and  for  their  understanding,  thanks  to  nature, 
it  is  of  a  size  not  to  be  measured  by  country  parsons. 

XVin.  Eupfu  But  Socrates,  who  was  no  country  parson, 
suspected  your  men  of  pleasure  were  such  through  ignorance. 
Lys.  Ignorance  of  what?  Eupfu  Of  the  art  of  computing.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  rakes  cannot  reckon.*     And  that  for  want 

*  Plato  in  Protag. 
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of  ibis  skill  they  make  wrong  judgments  about  pleasure,  on  the 
right  choice  of  which  their  happiness  depends.  Lys.  I  do  not 
understand  you.  Euph.  Do  you  grant  that  sense  perceiveth  only 
sensible  things?  Lys*  I  do.  Euph.  Sense  perceiveth  only 
things  present.  Lys.  This  too  I  grant  EupJu  Future  pleasures, 
therefore,  and  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  actual  sense.  Lys.  They  are  not.  Euph.  Those 
therefore  who  judge  of  pleasure  by  sense,  may  find  themselves 
mistaken  at  the  foot  of  the  account. 

Cum  lapidoaa  chiragra 
Contudit  articalos  YeterM  nunalia  fi^fi. 
Tarn  cniMS  tnuniMe  di«  luoemqoe  palastrem, 
£t  Bibi  jam  sen  vitam  ingemuere  relictam.* 

To  make  a  right  computation,  should  you  not  consider  all  the 
faculties  and  all  the  kmds  of  pleasure,  taking  into  your  account 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  rating  them  all  according 
to  their  true  value  ?  Cru  The  Epicureans  themselves  allowec^ 
that  pleasure  which  procures  a  greater  pain,  or  hinders  a  greater 
pleasure,  should  be  regarded  as  a  pain:  and,  that  pain  which 
procures  a  greater  pleasure,  or  prevents  a  greater  pain,  is  to  be 
accounted  a  pleasure.  In  order  therefore  to  make  a  true  estimate 
of  pleasure,  the  ffreat  spring  of  action,  and  that  from  whence 
the  conduct  of  lii^  takes  its  bias,  we  ought  to  compute  intellec- 
tual pleasures  and  future  pleasures,  as  well  as  present  and  sensi- 
ble :  we  ought  to  make  allowance,  in  the  valuation  of  each  par- 
ticular pleasure,  for  all  the  pains  and  evils,  for  all  the  disgust, 
remorse,  and  shame  that  attend  it :  we  ought  to  r^ard  both  kind 
and  quantity,  the  sincerity,  the  intenseness,  and  l£e  duration  of 
pleasures.  Euph.  And  all  these  points  duly  considered,  will  not 
Socrates  seem  to  have  had  reason  of  his  side,  when  he  thought 
ignorance  made  rakes,  and  particularly  their  being  ignorant  of 
what  he  calls  the  science  of  more  and  less,  greater  and  smaller, 
equality  and  comparison,  that  is  to  say  of  the  art  of  computing  ? 
Lys.  All  this  discourse  seems  notional  For  real  abilities  of 
every  kind,  it  is  well  known,  we  have  the  brightest  men  of  the 
age  among  us.  But  all  those  who  know  the  world  do  calculate 
that  what  you  call  a  good  Christian,  who  hath  neither  a  hra^  con- 
science, nor  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  uirfit  for  the  amurs  of 
it.  Thus  you  see,  while  you  compute  youselves  out  of  pleasure, 
others  compute  you  out  of  business.  What  then  are  you  good 
for  with  ail  your  computation?  Etmh.  I  have  all  imaginable 
respect  for  tne  abilities  of  firee-thinkers.  My  only  fear  was, 
their  parts  might  be  too  lively  for  such  slow  tedents  as  forecast 
and  computation,  the  gifts  of  ordinary  men. 

XIX.  On.  I  cannot  make  them  the  same  compliment  that 
Euphranor  does.    For  though  I  shall  not  pretend  to  characterize 

*  P«niu8,  Sat.  S« 
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the  whole  sect,  yet  thus  much  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  those  who 
hare  fallen  in  my  way  haye  been  mostly  raw  men  of  pleasure, 
old  sharpers  in  business,  or  a  third  sort  of  lazy  sciolists,  who  are 
neither  men  of  business,  nor  men  of  speculation,  but  set  up  for 
judges  or  critics  in  aU  kinds,  without  having  made  a  progress  in 
any.  These  among  men  of  the  world  pass  for  profound  theorists, 
and  among  speculative  men  would  seem  to  know  the  world ;  a 
conceited  race,  equally  useless  to  the  afl^rs  and  studies  of  man- 
kind. Such  as  these,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  sectaries  of 
the  minute  philosophy.  I  will  not  deny  that  now  and  then  you 
mav  meet  ^th  a  Hot  easy  mamiers,  kt,  without  those  faults 
and  affectations,  is*  earned  into  the  party  by  the  mere  stream  of 
education,  fashion,  or  company ;  all  which  do  in  this  age  preju- 
dice mea  a^inst  religion,  eyen  those  who  mechanicaUy  rail  at 
prejudice.  I  must  not  forget  that  the  minute  philosophers  have- 
also  a  strong  party  among  the  beaux  and  fine  ladies  ^  and,  as  af- 
fectatioBs  out  of  character  are  often  the  strongest,  there  is  nothing 
so  dogmatical  and  inconvincible  as  one  of  these  fine  things,  when 
it  sets  up  for  free-thinking.  But,  be  these  professors  ot  the  sect 
never  so  dogmatical,  their  authority  must  ne6&  be  small  with 
men  of  sense :  for  who  would  choose  for  his  guide  in  the  search 
for  truth  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  time  are  taken  up  with  dress, 
visits,  and  diversions?  or  wnose  education  hath  been  behind  a 
counter,  or  in  an  office?  or  whose  speculations  have  been  employed 
on  the  forms  of  business,  who  are  only  well  read  in  the  wayirand 
commerce  of  mankind  in  stock-jobbing,  purloining,  supplanting, 
bribing?  Or  would  any  man  in  his  senses  give  a  fig  for  meditations 
and  discoveries  made  over  a  bottle  ?  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
instead  of  thox^ht,  books,  and  stud^,  most  free-thinkers  are  the 
proselytes  of  a  drinking  club.  Their  principles  are  often  settled, 
and  decisions  on  the  deepest  points  made,  when  th^  are  not  fit 
to  make  a  barsain.  Lys.  You  forget  our  writers,  Urita  They 
make  a  world  of  proselytes.  Cru  So  would  worse  writers  in 
such  a  cause.  Alas  t  how  few  read  I  and  of  these,  how  few  are 
able  to  judge  I  How  many  wish  your  notions  true !  How  many 
had  rather  be  diverted  than  instructed  I  How  ma^  are  convinced 
by  a  title  I  I  may  allow  your  reasons  to  be  eroctual,  without 
allowing  them  to  be  good.  Arguments,  in  themselves  of  small 
weight,  have  great  e&ct,  when  they  are  recommended  by  a  mis- 
taken interest,  when  they  are  pleadted  for  by  passion,  when  they 
are  countenanced  by  the  humour  of  the  age ;  and  above  all,  with 
some  sort  of  men,  when  they  are  against  law,  government,  and 
established  opinions,  things  which,  as  a  wise  or  good  man  would 
not  depart  from  without  cieax  evidence,  a  weak  or  a  bad  man  will 
afiect  to  disparage  on  the  slightest  grounds.  Z^«.  And  yet  the 
arguments  of  our  philosophers  alarm.  Cru  The  force  of  ih^ 
reasoning  is  not  what  alarms ;  their  contempt  of  laws  and  govern- 
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ment  is  alanning,  their  application  to  the  youn^  and  ignorant  is 
dangerous.  Euplu  But  without  disputing  or  disparaging  their 
talent  at  ratiocination^  it  seems  very  possible  their  success  might 
not  be  owin^  to  that  alone.  May  it  not  in  some  measure  be 
ascribed  to  the  defects  of  others,  as  well  as  to  their  own  perfec- 
tions ?  My  friend  Eucrates  used  to  say,  that  the  church  would 
thrive  and  flourish  beyond  all  opposition,  if  some  certain  persons 
minded  piety  more  than  politics,  practics  than  polemics,  fimdi^ 
mentals  than  consectaries,  substance  than  circumstance,  things 
than  notions,  and  notions  than  words.  Lys.  Whateyer  may  be 
the  cause,  the  efiects  are  too  plain  to  be  denied.  And  when  a 
considering  man  observes  that  our  notions  do,  in  this  most  learned 
and  knowing  age,  spread  and  multiply,  in  opposition  to  established 
laws,  and  every  day  gain  ground  against  a  body  so  numerous,  so 
learned,  so  weU  supported,  protect^,  encouraged  for  the  service 
and  defence  of  religion :  I  say,  when  a  man  observes  and  considers 
all  this,  he  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the 
merits  of  our  cause ;  which,  had  it  been  supported  with  the  re- 
venues and*  establishments  of  the  church  a^d  universities,  yoa 
may  guess  what  a  figure  it  would  make,  by  the  figure  that  it 
makes  without  them.  Euph.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied,  that  the 
learned  professors  of  your  sect  do  not  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment they  deserve.  Ly».  All  in  due  time.  People  begin  to 
open  their  eyes.  It  is  not  impossible  but  those  revenues  that  in  ig- 
norant times  were  applied  to  a  wrong  use,  may  hereafter,  in  a 
more  enlightened  ^e,  be  applied  to  a  better.  Cru  But  why 
professors  and  encouragement  for  what  needs  no  teaching  ?  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  has  a  most  ingenious  footman  that  can  nei- 
ther write  nor  read,  who  learned  your  whole  system  in  half  an 
hour :  he  knows  when  and  how  to  nod,  shake  his  head,  smile,  and 
give  a  hint  as  well  as  the  ablest  sceptic,  and  is  in  fact  a  very 
minute  philosopher.  Lys.  Pardon  me,  it  takes  time  to  unlearn 
religious  prejudices,  and  requires  a  strong  head.  Cru  I  do  not 
know  how  it  might  haive  been  once  upon  a  time.  But  in  the 
present  laudable  education,  I  know  several  who  have  been  im- 
bued with  no  religious  notions  at  all ;  and  others  who  have  had 
them  so  very  slight,  that  they  rubbed  off  without  the  least  pains. 
XX.  Panope  youn^  and  beautiful,  under  the  care  of  her  aunt, 
and  admirer  of  the  mmute  philosophy,  was  kept  from  learning  i 
the  principles  of  religion,  tliat  she  might  not  be  accustomed  to 
believe  without  a  reason,  nor  assent  to  what  she  did  not  compre^ 
hend.  Panope  was  not  indeed  prejudiced  with  religions  notions, 
but  got  a  notion  of  intriguing,  and  a  notion  of  play,  which  ruined 
her  reputation  by  fourteen,  and  her  fortune  by  four  and  twenty. 
I  have  often  reflected  on  the  different  fate  of  two  brothers  in  my 
neighbourhood.  Cleon,  the  elder,  being  designed  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  was  sent  to  town,  and  had  tk&  first  part  (tf  his  educati<Mi 
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in  a  great  school :  what  religion  he  learned  there  was  soon  un* 
learned  in  a  certain  cdebrated  society,  which,  tUl  we  have  a 
better,  may  pass  for  a  nursery  of  minute  philosophers.  Cleon 
dressed  well,  could  cheat  at  cards,  had  a  nice  palate,  understood 
the  mysteiy  of  the  die^was  a  mighty  man  in  the  minute  philoso- 
phy :  and  having  shined  a  few  years  in  these  accomplishments, 
he  died  before  thirty,  childless  and  rotten,  expressing  the  utmost 
indignation  that  he  could  not  outliye  that  old  doff  his  father ; 
who  having  a  great  notion  of  polite  manners,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  haa  purchased  them  to  his  favourite  son  with  mudi 
expense,  but  had  been  more  frugal  in  the  education  of  Chssre- 
phon,  the  younger  son,  who  was  brought  up  at  a  country-school, 
and  entered  a  commoner  in  the  university,  where  he  qualified 
himself  for  a  parsonage  in  his  father's  ^ft,  which  he  is  now  pos- 
sessed of,  together  with  the  estate  of  the  family,  and  a  numerous 
ofisprinff.  Ijys.  A  pack  of  unpolished  cubs,  I  warrant.  CrL 
Less  pcSished,  perhaps,  but  more  sound,  more  honest,  and  more 
useful  than  many  who  pass  for  fine  gentlemen.  Crates,  a  worthy 
justice  of  the  peace  in  this  county,  naving  had  a  son«miscarry  at  1 

at  London,  by  the  conversation  of  a  minute  philosopher,  used  to 
say  with  a  great  air  of  complaint,  If  a  man  spoils  my  com,  or 
hurts*my  cattle,  I  have  a  remedy  against  him ;  but  if  he  spoils 
my  children,  I  have  none.  Lvs,  I  warrant  you,  he  was  for  penal 
methods:  he  would  have  had  a  law  to  persecute  tender  con- 
sciences. Cru  The  tender  conscience  of  a  minute  philosopher  I 
He  who  tutored  the  son  of  Crates,  soon  after  did  justice  on  him- 
self. For  he  taught  Lycidas,  a  modest  young  man,  the  principles 
of  his  sect  Lj^cidas,  in  return,  debaudied  ms  daughter,  an  onlv 
child :  upon  wluch,  Charmides  (that  was  the  minui^e  philosopher  s 
name)  hanged  himself..  Old  Bubalion  in  the  city  is  carking,  and 
starving,  and  cheating,  that  his  son  may  drink  and  game,  keep 
mistresses,  hounds,  horses,  and  die  in  a  jaiL  Bubalion  neverthe- 
less thinks  himself  wise,  and  passeth  for  one  that  minds  the  main 
chance.  He  is  a  minute  philosopher,  which  learning  he  acquired 
behind  the  counter  from  the  works  of  Prodicus  and  Tryphon. 
This  same  Bubalion  was  one  night  at  supper,  talking  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  two  or  thi^  grave  citizens,  one  of 
whom  the  next  day  declared  himself  bankrupt,  with  five  thousand 
pounds  of  Bubalion's  in  his  hands;  and  the  ni^ht  following  he 
received  a  note  from  a  servant,  who  had  during  his  lecture  waited 
at  table,  demanding  the  sum  of  fifty  giiineas  to  be  laid  under  a 
stone,  and  concluding  with  most  terriUe  threats  and  imprecations. 
Ia/$.  Not  to  repeat  what  had  been  already  demonstrated,  that 
the  public  is  at  bottom  no  suflferer  by  such  accidents,  which  in 
truth  are  inconvenient  only  to  private  persons,  who  in  their  turn 
too  may  reap  the  benefit  of  them;  I  say,  not  to  repeat  all  that 
hath  been  demonstrated  on  that  head,  I  shall  only  ask  you 
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whether  there  would  not  be  rakes  and  rogues,  although  we  did 
not  make  them?  Believe  me,  the  world  always  was,  and  always 
will  be  the  same,  as  long  as  men  are  men.  Cru  I  deny  that  tne 
world  is  always  the  same.  Human  nature,  to  use  Alciphron's 
comparison,  is  like  land,  better  or  worse,  as  it  is  improved,  and 
according  to  the  seeds  or  principles  sown  in  it  Though  nobody 
held  your  tenets,  I  grant  there  might  be  bad  men  by  the  force  of 
corrupt  appetites  and  irregular  passions :  but  where  men,  to  the 
force  of  appetite  and  passion,  add  that  of  opinion,  and  are  wicked 
from  principle,  there  will  be  more  men  wicked,  and  those  more 
incurably  and  outrageously  so.  The  error  of  a  lively  rake  lies 
in  his  passions,  and  may  be  reformed :  but  the  dry  rogue,  who 
sets  up  for  judgment^  is  incorrigible.  It  is  an  observation  of 
Aristotle^s,  that  there  are  two  sort  of  debauchees,  the  aicpar/ic 
and  the  aKokaarog^  of  which  the  one  is  so  against  his  judgment, 
the  other  with  it,  and  that  there  may  be  hopes  of  the  former,  but 
none  of  the  latter.  And  in  fact  I  have  always  observed,  that  a 
rake  who  is  a  minute  philosopher,  when  grown  old,  becomes  a 
sharper  in  business.  Lys.  I  could  name  you  several  such  who 
have  grown  most  noted  patriots.  CrL  Patriots  ?  such  patriots 
as  Catiline  and  Marc  Antony.  Lys.  And  what  then?  Those 
£Eunous  Bomans  were  brave  though  unsuccessfuL  They  wanted 
neither  sense  nor  courage,  and  if  their  schemes  had  taken  effect, 
the  brisker  part  of  their  coimtrymen  had  been  mudb  the  better 
for  them. 

XXL  The  wheels  of  government  go  on,  though  wound  up  by 
different  hands ;  if  not  m  the  same  form,  yet  in  some  other, 
perhaps  a  better.  There  is  an  endless  variety  in  nature :  weak 
men,  mdeed,  are  prejudiced  towards  rules  and  systems  in  life  and 
government;  and  think  if  these  are  gone  all  is  gone :  but  a  man 
of  a  great  soul  and  free  spirit  delights  in  the  noble  experiment 
of  blowing  up  evstems  and  dissolving  governments,  to  mould  them 
anew  upon  otner  principles  and  m  another  shape.  Take  my 
word  for  it ;  there  is  a  plastic  nature  in  things  that  seeks  its  own 
end.  Pull  a  state  to  pieces,  jumble,  confound^  and  shake  to- 
gether the  particles  of  human  society,  and  then  let  them  stand 
awhile,  and  you  shall  soon  see  them  settle  of  themselves  in  some 
convenient  order,  where  heavy  heads  are  lowest,  and  men  of 
genius  uppermost  Euplu  Lysides  speaks  his  mind  freely.  Lyg. 
Where  was  the  advantage  of  free-thinking  if  it  were  not  at- 
tended with  free  speaking,  or  of  free  speaking  if  it  did  not  produce 
free  acting  ?  We  are  for  absolute,  independent,  original  £re^om 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Inward  freedom,  without  outward, 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  set  a  man's  judgment  at  variance  with 
his  practice.  Cru  This  free  way  of  Lysides  may  seem  new  to 
you ;  it  is  not  so  to  me.  As  the  minute  philosophers  lay  it  down 
for  a  maxim;  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  of  any  kin^  nothing 
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but  what  may  be  made  a  jest  of,  exploded,  and  chained  like  the 
feshion  of  their  clothes,  so  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  liiem 
to  utter  their  schemes  and  principles,  not  only  in  select  compa- 
nies, but  even  in  public     Iji  a  certain  part  of  the  world,  where 
ingenious  men  are  wont  to  retail  their  speculations,  I  remember 
to  have  seen  a  valetudinarian  in  a  long  wig  and  cloak  sitting  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  table,  with  half  a  dozen  of  disciples  about 
him.     After  he  had  talked  about  religion  in  a  manner  and  with 
an  air  that  would  make  one  think  ameism  established  by  law, 
and  religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered  upon  civil  governments 
and  observed  to  his  audience,  that  the  natural  world  was  in  a 
perpetual  circulation:  animals,  siud  he,  who  draw  their  suste- 
nance from  the  earth,  mix  with  that  same  earth,  and  in  their 
turn  become  food  for  vegetables,  which  again  nourish  the  animal 
kind:  the  vapours  that  ascend  from  this  globe  descend  back 
upon  it  in  showers :  the  elements  alternately  prey  upon  each 
other:  that  which  one  part  of  natuire  loseth  another  sains,  the 
sum  total  remaining  always  the  same,  being  neither  bi^er  nor 
lesser,  better  nor  worse  for  all  these  intestine  changes.    £ven  so, 
said  this  learned  professor,  the  revolutions  in  the  civil  world  are 
no  detriment  to  human  kind,  one  part  whereof  rises  as  the  other 
falls,  and  wins  by  another's  loss.     A  man  therefore  who  thinks 
deeply,  and  hath  an  eye  on  the  whole  system,  is  no  more  a  bigot 
to  government  than  to  religion*     He  Imows  how  to  suit  himself 
to  occasions,  and  make  the  best  of  every  event :  for  the  rest,  he 
looks  on  all  translations  of  power  and  property  from  one  hand  to 
another  with  a  philosophic  indifference.     Our  lecturer  concluded 
his  discourse  with  a  most  in&cenious  analysis  of  all  political  and 
moral  yirtaee  into  their  first  principles  md  ciuises,  sfiowing  tliem 
to  be  mere  fashions,  tricks  of  state,  and  illusions  on  the  vulgar. 
Lys*  We  have  been  often  told  of  the  good  effects  of  religion  and 
learning,  churches  and  universities:  but  I  dare  affirm,  that  a 
dozen  or  two  ingenious  men  of  our  sect  have  done  m<Mre  towards 
advancing  real  knowledge,  by  extemporaneous  lectures,  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  years,  ihsok  all  the  ecclesiastics  put'tp^ether  for 
as  many  centuries.     Eupk.  And  the  nation  no  doubt  drives  ac- 
cordingly :  but  it  seems,  Crito,  you  have'  heard  them  discourse. 
Cru  Upon  hearing  this  and  other  lectures  of  the  same  tendency, 
methought  it  was  needless  to  establish  professors  for  the  minute 
philosojpiiy  in  either  university,  while  there  are  so  many  spon- 
taneous lecturers  in  every  comer  of  the  streets,  ready  to  open 
men's  eyes,  and  rub  off  their  prejudices  about  religion,  loyalty, 
and  public  spirit     Lys.  If  wishing  was  to  any  purpose,  I  could 
wish  for  a  telescope  that  might  draw  into  my  view  jthings  future 
in  time,  as  well  as  distant  in  place.     Oh  I  that  I  could  but  look 
into  the  next  age,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing  to 
be,  tlje  gkMrious  harvest  <^  our  principles,  the  spreading  of  wmcfa 
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hath  produced  a  visible  tendency  in  the.nation  towards  something 
great  and  new.  CrL  One  thing  I  dare  aay  you  would  expect  to 
see,  be  the  changes  and  agitations  of  the  public  what  they  will, 
that  isy  eyery  free-thinker  upon  his  legs.  You  are  all  sons  of 
nature,  who  cheerfully  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  common  mass. 
Lys.  And  it  nltist  be  owned  we  have  a  maxim,  that  each  should 
take  care  of  one,  CrL  Alas,  Lysicles,  you  wron^  your  own 
character.  You  would  fain  pass  upon  the  world  and  upon  your- 
selves for  interested  cunning  men :  but  can  any  thing  be  more 
disinterested  than  to  sacriiSce  all  regards  to  the  abstracted  specu- 
lation of  truth  ?  Or  can  any  thing  be  more  void  of  all  cunning 
than  to  publish  your  discoveries  to  the  world,  teach  others  to  play 
the  whole  game,  and  arm  mankind  against  yourselves  ? 

XXTT.  If  a  man  may  venture  to  suggest  so  mean  a  thought 
as  the  love  of  their  country,  to  souls  fired  with  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  love  of  liberty,  and  grasping  the  whole  extent  of  nature, 
I  would  humbly  propose  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  observe  the 
caution  practised  by  all  other  discoverers,  projectors,  and  makers 
of  experiments,  who  never  hazard  all  on  ue  first  trial  Would 
it  not  be  prudent  to  try  the  success  of  your  principles  on  a  small 
model  in  some  remote  comer  ?  For  instance,  set  up  a  colony  of 
atheists  in  Monomotapa,  and  see  how  it  prospers  before  vou  pro- 
ceed any  further  at  home :  half  a  dozen  ship-load  of  minute 
philosopners  might  easily  be  spared  upon  so  good  a  design.  In 
the  mean  time  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  found  out  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  hoped  or  feared  in  another  life,  that  conscience  is 
a  bugbear,  that  the  bands  of  government  and  the  cement  of 
human  society  are  rotten  things,  to  be  dissolved  and  crumbled 
into  nothing  by  the  argumentation  of  every  minute  philosopher, 
be  so  good  as  to  keep  these  sublime  discoveries  to  yourselves : 
suffer  us,  our  wives,  our  children,  our  servants,  and  our  neigh- 
bours, to  continue  in  the  belief  and  way  of^  thinking  established 
by  the  laws  of  our  country.  In  sood  earnest,  I  wi£  you  would 
go  try  your  experiments  among  we  Hottentots  or  Turks.  Lys. 
The  Hottentots  we  think  well  of,  believing  them  to  be  an  un- 
prejudiced people :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  their  diet  and  customs 
would  not  agree  with  our  philo6opher&  As  for  the  Turks,  they 
are  bigots,  who  have  a  notion  of  God  and  a  respect  for  Jesus 
Christ :  I  question  whether  it  might  be  safe  to  venture  among 
them.  Cri  Make  your  experiment  then  in  some  other  part  of 
Christendom.  Lys.  We  hold  all  other  Christian  nations  to  be 
much  under  the  power  of  prejudice :  even  our  neighbours  the 
Dutch  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  their  religion  by  law 
established^  inf  a  prudent  man  to  attempt  innovations  under 
their  government.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems,  we  can  execute 
our  schemes  no  where  with  so  much  security  and  such  prospect 
of  success  as  at  home.    Not  to  say  that  we  nave  already  made  a 
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good  progress.  Oh  I  that  we  could  but  once  see  a  parliament 
of  true,  staunch,  libertine  free-thinkers  1  Cri  God  forbid !  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  such  men  for  my  servants,  not  to  say, 
for  my  masters.     Lys.  In  that  we  differ. 

XaIII.  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  right  way  to 
come  at  this,  was  to  begin  with  extirpating  the  prejudices  of 
particular  persons.     We  have  carried  on  this  work  for  many 
years  with  much  art  and  industry,  and  at  first  with  secresy, 
working  like  moles  under  ground,  concealing  our  process  from 
the  public,  and  our  ultimate  views  from  many,  even  of  our  own 
proselytes,  blowing  the  coals  between  polemical  divines,  laying 
hold  on  and  improving  every  incident,  which  the  passions  and 
folly  of  churchmen  afforded,  to  the  advantage  of  our  sect.     As 
our  principles  obtained,  we  still  proceeded  to  further  inferences  ; 
and  as  our  numbers  multiplied,  we  gradually  disclosed  ourselves 
and  our  opinions :  where  we  are  now  I  need  not  say.     We  have 
stubbed,  and  weeded,  and  cleared  human  nature  to  that  degree^ 
that  in  a  little  time,  leaving  it  alone  without  any  labouring  or 
teaching,  you  shall  see  natural  and  just  ideas  sprout  forth  of 
themselves.     Cri.  But  I  have  heard  a  man,  who  had  lived  long 
and  observed  much,  remark,  that  the  worst  and  most  unwhole- 
some weed  was  this  same  minute  philosophy.    We  have  had,  said 
he,  divers  epidemical  distempers  in  the  state,  but  this  hath  pro- 
duced of  all  others  the  most  destructive  plague.     Enthusiasm 
had  its  day,  its  effects  were  violent  and  soon  over :  thjis  infects 
more  quietly,  but  spreads  widely :  the  former  bred  a  fever  in  the 
state,  this  breeds  a  consumption  and  final  decay.     A  rebellion  or 
an  invasion  alarms,  and  puts  the  public  upon  its  defence ;  but  a 
corruption  of  principles  works  its  ruin  more  slowly  perhaps,  but 
more  surely.     This  may  be  illustrated  bv  a  fable  1  somewhere 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  a  Swiss  philosopher,  setting  forth 
the  original  of  brandy  and  gunpowder.     The  government  of  the 
north  being  once  upon  a  time  vacant,  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air  convened  a  council  in  hell,  wherein  upon  competition 
between  two  demons  of  rank,  it  was  determined  they  should 
both  make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  should  succeed  who  did 
most  mischief.     One  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  gun- 
powder, the  other  in  that  of  brandy :  the  former  was  a  declared 
enemy,  and  roared  with  a  terrible  noise,  which  made  folks  afraid, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard :  the  other  passed  as  a  friend  and  a 
physician  through  the  world,  disguised  hunself  with  sweets,  and 
perfumes,  and  druffs,  made  his  way  into  the  ladies'  cabinets,  and 
the  apothecaries'  shops,  and  under  the  notion  of  helping  diges- 
tion, comforting  the  spirits,  and  cheering  the  heart,  produced 
direct  contrary  effects ;  and  having  insensibly  thrown  great  num- 
bers of  human  kind  into  a  lingering  but  fatal  decay,  was  found 
to  people  hell  and  the  grave  so  fast,  as  to  merit  the  government 
which  he  still  possesses. 
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XXrV.  lys.  Those  who  please  may  amuse  themselves  with 
fables  and  allegories.  This  is  plain  English :  liberty  is  a  good 
thing,  and  we  are  the  support  of  liberty.  CrL  To  me  it  seems 
that  liberty  and  virtue  were  made  for  each  other.  If  any  man 
wish  to  enslave  his  country,  nothing  is  a  fitter  preparative  than 
vice ;  and  nothing  leads  to  vice  so  surely  as  irreli^on.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  comprehend  or  find  out,  after  having  considered  it 
m  all  lights,  how  this  crying  down  religion  should  be  the  effect 
of  honest  views  towards  a  just  and  legal  liberty.  Some  seem  to 
propose  an  indulgence  in  vice.  Others  may  have  in  prospect  the 
advantages  which  needy  and  ambitious  men  are  used  to  make  in 
the  ruin  of  a  state :  one  may  indulge  a  pert,  petulant  spirit ;  an*- 
other  hope  to  be  esteemed  amon^  libertines,  when  he  wants  wit 
to  please  or  abilities  to  be  useiul.  But,  be  men's  views  what 
they  will,  let  us  examine  what  good  your  principles  have  done ; 
who  has  been  the  better  for  the  instructions  of  these  minute 
philosophers  ?  Let  us  compare  what  we  are  in  respect  of  learn- 
ing, loyalty,  honesty,  wealth,  power,  and  public  spirit,  with  what 
w»  have  been.  Free-thinking  (as  it  is  called)  hath  wonderfully 
grown  of  late  years.  Let  us  see  what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or 
what  effects  it  hath  produced.  To  make  a  catalogue  of  ills  is 
disagreeable ;  and  the  only  blessing  it  can  pretend  to  is  luxury : 
that  same  blessing  which  revenged  the  world  upon  old  Rome : 
that  same  luxury  that  makes  a  nation,  like  a  diseased,  pampered 
body,  look  full  and  fat  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Lys.  You 
mistake  the  matter.  There  are  no  people  who  think  and  argue 
better  about  the  public  good  of  a  state  than  our  sect ;  who  have 
also  invented  many  things  tending  to  that  end,  which  we  cannot 
as  yet  conveniently  put  in  practice.  Cru  But  one  point  there  is 
from  which  it  must  be  owned  the  public  hath  already  received 
some  advantage,  which  is  the  effect  of  your  principles  fiowing 
&om  them,  and  spreading  as  they  do :  I  mean  that  old  Koman 
practice  of  self-murder,  which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  distress, 
ridding  the  world  and  themselves  of  the  miserable.  Z/y«.  You 
were  peased  before  to  make  some  reflections  on  this  custom,  and 
laugh  at  the  irresolution  of  our  free-thinkers :  but  I  can  aver  for 
matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  often  recommended  it  by  their 
example  as  well  as  ailments,  and  that  it  is  solely  owing  to  them 
that  a  practice,  so  useful  and  magnanimous,  hath  been  taken  out 
of  the  nands  of  lunatics,  and  restored  to  that  credit  among  men 
of  sense,  which  it  anciently  had.  In  whatever  light  you  may 
consider  it,  this  is  in  fact  a  solid  benefit :  but  the  oest  effect  of 
our  principles  is  that  light  and  truth  so  visibly  shed  abroad 
in  the  world.  From  how  many  prejudices,  errors,  perplexities, 
and  contradictions  have  we  freed  the  minds  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects I  How  many  hard  words  and  intricate,  absurd  notions  had 
possessed  the  minds  of  men  before  our  philosophers  appeared  in 
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the  world  I    Bat  now  eyen  women  and  children  have  riglit  a 
floond  notions  of  things.     What  say  you  to  this,    Crito?   Oi 
I  say  with  respect  to  these  great  advantages  of  destroyii^  aa 
and  notions,  that  I  question  whether  the  public  gains  as  modbl) 
the  htter  as  it  loseth  by  the  former.     For  my  o^vn  part^  I  h 
rather  my  wife  and  children  all  believed  what  they  had  no  nodi 
of,  and  daily  pronounced  words  without  a  meaning  tfaaa  th 
any  one  of  uiem  should  cut  his  throaty  or  leap  out  m  a  windo* 
Errors  and  nonsense,  as  such,  are  of  small  ooncem  in  the  e^ese 
the  public,  which  considers  not  the  metaphysical  truth  of  ncm 
so  much  as  the  tendency  they  have  to  produce  good  or  eil 
Truth  itself  is  valued  by  the  pablic,  as  it  hath  an  influence,  si 
is  felt  in  the  course  of  me.      xou  may  confute  a  whole  shdf  «i 
schoolmen,  and  discover  many  speculative  truths^  withoat  isf 
great  merit  towards  your  country.    But  if  I  am  not  nufltakoi 
the  minute  philosophers  are  not  the  men  to  whom  we  are  bus 
beholden  for  discoveries  of  that  kind :  this  I  say  must  be  alkmd, 
supposing,  what  I  by  no  means  grant,  your  notions  to  be  tne 
For,  to  say  plainly  what  I  think,  the  teodenoy  of  your  opinio»> 
so  bad,  that  no  good  man  can  endure  them,  and  your  argomestt 
for  them  so  wesS:,  that  no  wise  man  will  adinit  them.     Z^  ^ 
it  not  been  proved  as  dear  as  the  meridian  sun,  that  the  pdte 
sort  of  men  lead  much  happier  lives,  and  swim  in  pleasure,  sbff 
the  spreading  of  our  principles?    But  not  to  repeat  or  ina^ 
further  on  what  has  been  so  amply  deduced,  I  shall  only  addiU 
the  advantages  flowing  from  them  extend  to  the  tenderest  age 
and  the  softer  sex:  our  principles  deliver  children  from  tesc^ 
by  night,  and  ladies  from  splenetic  hours  by  day.     Instead  v 
these  old-fi»hioned  things,  prayers  and  the  bible,  the  gp^ 
amusements  of  drams,  dice,  and  billets-doux  have  suooeeM 
The  fair  sex  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  dress  and  paint»  difl» 
and  game,  adorn  and  divert  themselves,  and  enter  mto  aD  ^ 
sweet  society  of  life.     CrL  I  thought,  Lysides;,  the  tffffsa^ 
fix>m  pleasure  had  been  exhausted :  but  since  you  have  not  (fo*^  i 
with  that  point,  let  us  once  more  by  Eu^hranor's  role  ^^ 
the  account  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  credit  and  debt,  ii'^^  { 
tinct  articles.     We  will  set  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  hoj 
rich  clothes,  dice,  cordials,  scandal,  late  hours,  against  vapooi^ 
distaste,  remorse,  losses  at  play,  and  die  terrible  distrea  (^  ^ 
qpent  age  increasiiog  every  day :  suppose  no  cruel  apcideo^^ 
jealousy,  no  madness  or  imamy  of  love,  yet  at  the  foot  of  ^  ' 
account  you  shall  find  that  empty,  giddy,  gaudy,  fluttering  ^^ 
not  half  so  happy  as  a  butterfly  or  a  grasshopper  on  a  sodud^  | 
day :  and  for  a  rake  or  man  of  pleasure,  the  r^dconiiig  ^  ^ 
much  the  same,  if  you  place  listlessness,  ignorance,  Tott&^e^  , 
loathing,  cravii^,  quarrelling,  and  such  qualities  or  aooomp^ 
ments,  over  against  nis  little  circle  of  fleeting  amusemeoti^  ^ 
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ri  ddhik  ^^^  agiuQBt  momentary  pleasure ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that, 

▼n  to  ai  when  sense  and  appetite  go  off^  though  he  seek  refuge  from  his 

mt^adk  ^^^science  in  the  minute  philosophy,  yet  in  this  you  will  find,  if 

JJ^^v  •  you  sift  him  to  the  bottom,  that  he  a£Jects  much,  believes  little, 

T^mm  '^^^^^  nothine.     Upon  which  Lysicles  turning  to  me,  observed, 

3   t/j^'  that  Crito  mifi^ht  dispute  against  fact  if  he  pleased,  but  that 

l****!'  every  one  murt  see  tLe  naKwas  the  merrier  for  their  prin- 

tLTT  ''^P^*^-     '^«'  "^y^^^  Crito,  we  B^  a  menr  nation  in4ed: 

feJiiMH  y^^%  ™^^  laugh  at  the  old ;  children  despise  their  parents ;  and 

"""P'  subjects  make  a  jest  of  the  government:  happy  effects  of  the 

■W"^  minute  philosophy  I 

**. FJ*?  XX V.    Ly$.   Infer  what  effects  you  please:  that  will  not 

' ^~^^  make  our  princi{)les  less  true.     Cru  Their  truth  is  not  what  I 

ooofmeiQ  mxj  ^q^  considering.     The  point  at  present  is  the  usefulness  of 

in  TO«  your  principles;  and  to  decide  this  point  we  need  only  take  a 

it  if  I  fl'  short  view  of  them  fairly  proposed  and  laid  together :  that  there 

n  tofki<  ig  no  God  or  providence ;  that  man  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish ; 

» lajf  that  his  happiness,  as  theirs,  consists  in  obeying  animal  mstincts, 

our  oM'  appetites,  and  passions ;  that  all  stings  of  conscience  and  sense  of 

kasjdfi'  guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  education;  that  religion  is  a 

in,iDilT<ir{  state  trick ;  that  vice  is  beneficial  to  the  public ;  that  the  soul  of 

lUtb  man  is  corporeal,  and  dissolveth  like  a  flame  or  vapour;  that  man 

Qgm^thti  is  a  machine  actuated  according  to  the  laws  of  motion;  that 

sm'^i^^  consequently  he  is  no  a^ent,  or  subject  of  guilt;  that  a  wise  man 

Yiioflf^  will  make  his  own  particular  individual  interest  in  this  present 

Alj^i  life  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions:  these  and  such 

itoik^  opinions  are,  it  seems,  the  tenets  of  a  minute  philosopher,  who  is 

,^ji]JKiii  himself  according  to  his  own  principles  an  organ  played  on  by 

,  |if  ijT. i  sensible  objects,  a  ball  bandied  about  by  appetites  and  passions; 

\i^]ik,t  BO  subtle  IS  he  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  rea- 

1^  yn$  sonings ;  so  sharp-sighted  and  penetrating  to  the  very  bottom  of 

1^1^^  things  as  to  find  out,  that  the  most  interested  occult  cunning  is 

J  ^i  the  only  true  wisdom.     To  complete  his  character,  this  curious 

vi^  ^t  piece  of  clock-work,  having  no  principle  of  action  within  itself, 

^^i  and  denying  that  it  hath  or  can  have  any  one  free  thought  or 

*^jjg  motion,  sets  up  for  the  patron  of  liberty,  and  earnestly  contends 

^jif  ioT  free-thinhing,     Crito  had  no  sooner  made  an  end,  but  Lysicles 

^tJi  addressed  himself  to  Euphranor  and  me;  Crito,  said  he,  has 

^   iu.  taken  a  world  of  pains,  but  convinced  me  only  of  one  single 

^^jfL  point,  to  wit,  that  1  must  despair  of  convincing  mm.     Never  did 

^1  1  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  meet  with  a  man  so  deeply  im- 

*  T^  mersed  in  prejudice :  let  who  will  pull  him  out  for  me.  ,  But  I 

'^rL  entertain  better  hopes  of  you.     I  can  answer,  said  I,  for  myself, 

^'■^  that  my  eyes  and  ears  are  always  open  to  conviction :  1  am 

fl^  attentive  to  all  that  passes,  and  upon  the  whole  shall  form,  whe- 

^  ther  right  or  wrong,  a  very  impartial  judgment.     Crito,  said 

^.  Euphranor,  is  a  more  enterprising  man  than  I,  thus  to  rate  and 
ft*'' 
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lecture  a  philosopher.  For  my  part,  I  always  find  it  easier  to 
learn  than  to  teach.  I  shall  therefore  b^  your  assistance  to  rid 
me  of  some  scruples  about  the  tendency  of  your  opinions,  which 
I  find  myself  unable  to  master,  though  never  so  willing.  This 
done,  though  we  should  not  tread  exactly  in  the  same  steps,  nor 
perhaps  go  the  same  road :  yet  we  shall  not  run  in  all  points 
diametrically  opposite  one  to  another. 

XXVI.  Tell  me  now,  Lysicles,  you  who  are  a  minute  ob- 
server of  things,  whether  a  shade  be  more  agreeable  at  morning, 
or  evening,  or  noon-day.  Lys^  Doubtless  at  noon-day.  Euplu 
And  what  disposeth  men  to  rest  ?  Lys.  Exercise.  Euph.  When 
do  men  make  the  greatest  fires  ?  Lys.  In  the  coldest  weather. 
EupK  And  what  creates  a  love  for  icy  liquors  ?  Lys,  Excessive 
heat.  Euph.  What  if  you  raise  a  pendulum  to  a  ^reat  height  on 
one  side  P  Lys.  It  will,  when  left  to  itself,  ascend  so  much  the 
higher  on  the  other.  Euph.  It  should  seem  therefore,  that  dark- 
ness ensues  from  light,  rest  from  motion,  heat  from  cold,  and  in 
feneral  that  one  extreme  is  the  consequence  of  another.  Lys. 
t  should  seem  so.  Euph.  And  doth  not  this  observation  hold  in 
the  civil  as  well  as  natural  world?  Doth  not  power  produce 
license,  and  license  power?  Do  not  whigs  make  tories,  and 
tories  whigs :  bigots  make  atheists,  and  atheists  bigots  ?  Lys. 
Granting  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Will  it  not  hence  follow,  that 
as  we  abhor  slavish  principles,  we  should  avoid  running  into 
licentious  ones  ?  I  am,  and  always  was  a  sincere  lover  of  liberty, 
legal  English  liberty ;  which  I  esteem  a  chief  blessing,  ornament, 
and  comfort  of  life,  and  the  great  prerogative  of  an  Englishman. 
But  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  upon  the  nation's  running  into  a 
licentiousness  which  hath  never  been  endured  in  any  civilized 
country,  men  feeling  the  intolerable  evils  of  one  extreme  may 
naturally  fall  into  the  other?  You  must  allow,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  not  philosophers,  like  you  and  Alciphron.  Lys^  This  I 
readily  acknowledge.  EupK  I  have  another  scruple  about  the 
tendency  of  your  opinions.  Suppose  you  should  prevail,  and  de- 
stroy this  protestant  church  and  der^ :  how  could  you  come  at 
the  popish  ?  I  am  credibly  informed  there  is  a  great  number  of 
emissaries  of  the  church  of  Kome  disguised  in  England:  who 
can  tell  what  harvest  a  clergy  so  numerous,  so  subtle,  and  so  well 
furnished  with  arguments  to  work  on  vulgar  and  uneducated 
minds,  may  be  able  to  make  in  a  country  despoiled  of  all  religion 
and  feeling  the  want  of  it  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the  spirit  of 
free-thinking  ending  with  the  opposition,  and  the  vanity  with  the 
distinction,  when  the  whole  nation  are  alike  infidels,  who  can  tell, 
I  say,  whether  in  such  a  juncture  the  men  of  genius  themselves 
may  not  affect  a  new  distinction,  and  be  the  first  converts  to 
popery  ?  Lys.  And  suppose  they  should.  Between  friends  it 
would  be  no  great  matter.     These  are  our  maxims.    In  the  first 
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place  we  hold  it  would  be  best  to  have  no  religion  at  all.     Se- 
condly, we  hold  that  all  religions  are  indifferent.     If  therefore 
upon  trial  we  find  the  country  cannot  do  without  a  religion,  why 
not  popery  as  well  as  another?    I  know  several  ingenious  men 
of  our  sect,  who,  if  we  had  a  popish  prince  on  the  throne,  would 
turn  papists  to-morrow.     This  is  a  paradox,  but  I  shall  explain 
it,     A  prince  whom  we  compliment  with  our  religion,  to  be  sure 
must  be  grateiiiL     EupL  I  understand  you.     But  what  becomes 
of  free-thinking  all  the  while  ?     Li/s.  Oh  I  we  should  have  more 
than  ever  of  that,  for  we  should  keep  it  all  to  ourselves.    As  for 
the  amusement  of  retailing  it,  the  want  of  this  would  be  largely 
compensated  by  solid  advantages  of  another  kind.     EupL  It 
seems  then,  by  this  account,  the  tendency  you  observed  in  the 
nation  towards  something  great   and  new  proves  a  tendency 
towards  popery  and  slavery.     Lys.  Mistake  us  not,  good  Euphra- 
nor.   The  thing  first  in  our  intention  is  consummate  liberty ;  but 
if  this  will  not  do,  and  there  must  after  all  be  such  things  tole- 
rated as  religion  and  government,  we  are  wisely  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  both.     Qi.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  thought  I 
have  often  had,  that  the  minute  philosophers  are  dupes  of  the 
Jesuits.     The  two  most  avowed,  professed,  busy  propagators  of 
infidelity  in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  that  I  ever  met 
with,  were  both  bigoted  papists,  and  being  both  men  of  consider- 
able estates,  suffered  considerably  on  that  score ;  which  it  is  won- 
derful their  thinking  disciples  should  never  reflect  upon.  Hegemon, 
a  most  distinguished  writer  among  the  minute  philosophers,  and 
hero  of  the  sect,  I  am  well  assured,  was  once  a  papist,  and  never 
heard  that  he  professed  any  other  religion.     I  know  that  many 
of  the  church  of  Rome  abroad,  are  pleased  with  the  growth  of 
infidelity  among  us,  as  hoping  it  may  moke  way  for  them.     The 
emissaries  of  Kome  are  known  to  have  personated  several  other 
sects,  which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up  amongst  us,  and 
why  not  this  of  the  minute  philosophers,  of  all  others  the  best 
calculated  to  ruin  both  church  and  state?    I  myself  have  known 
a  Jesuit  abroad  talk  among  Endish  gentlemen  like  a  free-thinker. 
I  am  credibly  informed,  that  Jesuits,  known  to  be  such  by  the 
minute  philosophers  at  home,  are  admitted  into  their  clubs :  and 
I  have  observed  them  to  approve,  and  speak  better  of  the  Jesuits, 
than  of  any  other  clergy  whatsoever.     Those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  subtle  spirit,  the  refined  politics,  and  wonderful 
economy  of  that  renowned  society,  need  only  read  the  account 
given  of  them  by  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  in  his  book  De  Monarchia 
SoUpsorum  ;  and  those  who  are,  will  not  be  surprised  they  should 
be  able  to  make  dupes  of  our  nunute  philosophers :  dupes,  I  say, 
for  I  can  never  think  they  suspect  they  are  only  tools  to  serve 
the  ends  of  cunninffer  men  than  themselves.     They  seem  to  me 
drunk  and  giddy  with  a  false  notion  of  liberty,  and,  spurred  on 
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by  tills  principle  to  make  mad  experiments  on  their  oountrj,  ^bey 
agree  only  in  palling  down  all  that  stands  in  their  way ;  without 
any  concerted  scheme,  and  without  caring  or  knowing  what  to  erect 
in  its  stead.  To  hear  them,  as  I  have  of);en  done,  descant  on  the 
moral  virtues,  resolve  them  into  shame,  then  laugh  at  shame  as  a 
weakness,  admire  the  unconfined  lives  of  savages^  despise  all  order 
and  decency  of  education,  one  would  think  the  intention  of  these 
philosophers  was,  when  they  had  pruned  and  weeded  the  notions 
of  their  fellowH»ubjects,  ana  divested  them  of  their  prejudices,  to 
strip  them  of  their  clothes,  and  fill  the  country  wiu  naked  fol- 
lowers of  nature,  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  brutality.  Here 
Crito  made  a  pause,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alciphron,  wno  during 
this  whole  conversation  had  sat  thoughtful  and  attentive,  without 
sayinff  a  word,  and  with  an  air,  one  while  dissatisfied  at  what 
Lysines  advanced,  another,  serene  and  pleased,  seeming  to  ap- 
prove some  better  thought  of  his  own.  But  the  day  being  now 
far  spent,  Alciphron  proposed  to  adjourn  the  argument  to  the  fol- 
lowing ;  when,  said  he,  I  shall  set  matters  on  a  new  foundation, 
and  in  so  full  and  clear  a  light,  as,  I  doubt  not,  will  give  entire 
satbfaction.  So  we  changed  the  discourse,  and  after  a  repast 
upon  cold  provisions,  took  a  walk  on  the  strand,  and  in  the  oool 
of  the  evening  returned  to  Crito's. 
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I.  Alcipbronls  acoOQst  of  honour.  II.  Chsraeler  and  conduct  of  men  of  honour. 
III.  Sense  of  moral  heauty.  IV.  The  htmatum  or  rd  jcoXiv  of  the  ancientii  V. 
Taete  for  moral  heauty,  whether  a  sure  guide  or  role.  VI.  Minute  philoaophera 
raviBhed  with  the  abstract  beauty  of  Tirtue.  VII,  Their  virtue  alone  dinntereited 
aod  heroic.  VUI.  Beauty  of  sensible  objects,  what,  and  how  perceived.  IX.  The 
idea  of  beauty  explained  by  painting  and  arehitectore.  X.  Beauty  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem,  whcran  it  consists.  aI.  It  su^poseth  a  providence.  XIL  Influence  of  r& 
Kokbv  and  rb  wpiirov.  XIII.  Enthunaam  of  Cratylus  compared  with  the  sentiments 
of  Aristotle.  XIV.  Compared  with  the  Stoical  principles.  XV.  Minute  philom- 
phers,  their  tslent  for  raillery  and  ridicule.  XVI.  The  wisdom  of  those  who  make 
virtue  alone  its  own  reward. 


I.  The  following  day,  as  we  sat  round  the  teartable,  in  a  sum* 
mer  parlour  which  Toob  into  the  garden,  Aldphron  after  the  first 
dish  turned  down  his  cup,  and  redinipg  back  in  his  chair  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : — Aoove  all  the  sects  upon  earth  it  is  the 
peculiar  privile^  of  ours,  not  to  be  tied  down  by  any  principles, 
while  other  philosophers  profess  a  servile  adherence  to  certain 
tenets,  ours  assert  a  noble  freedom,  differing  not  only  one  from 
another,  but  very  often  the  same  man  from  himself.  Which 
method  of  proceeding,  beside  other  advantages,  hath  this  annexed 
to  it,  that  we  are  of  all  men  the  hardest  to  confute.  You  may, 
perhaps,  confute  a  particular  tenet,  but  then  this  affects  omy 
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him  who  maintains  it,  and  so  long  only  as  he  maintdns  it.  Some 
of  our  sect  dogmatize  more  than  others,  and  in  some  more  than 
other  points.  The  doctrine  of  the  useftdness  of  vice  is  a  point 
wherein  we  are  not  all  agreed.  Some  of  us  are  great  admirers 
of  virtue.  With  others  the  points  of  vice  and  virtue  are  proble- 
matical For  my  own  part,  though  I  think  the  doctrine  main- 
tained yesterday  by  Lysicles  an  ingenious  speculation;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  there  are  divers  reasons  which  mdine  me  to  depart 
from  it,  and  rather  to  espouse  the  virtuous  side  of  the  question ; 
with  the  smallest,  perhaps,  but  the  most  contemplative  and  laud- 
able part  of  our  sect,  it  seemeth,  I  say,  after  a  nice  inquiry  and 
balancing  on  both  sides,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice ; 
and  that  such  preference  would  contribute  both  to  the  public 
weid,  and  the  reputation  of  our  philosophers.  You  are  to  know 
then,  we  have  among  us  several  that,  without  one  grain  of  re- 
ligion, are  men  of  the  nicest  honour,  and  therefore  men  of  virtue 
because  men  of  honour.  Honour  is  a  noble,  unpolluted  source  of 
virtue,  without  the  least  mixture  of  fear,  interest,  or  superstition. 
It  hath  all  the  advantages  without  the  evils  which  attend  religion. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  and  fine  soul,  and  is  to  be  found  among 
persons  of  rank  and  breeding.  It  affects  the  court,  the  senate, 
and  the  camp,  and  in  genenJ  every  rendezvous  of  people  of 
fashion.  Euph.  You  say  then  that  honour  is  the  source  of 
virtue.  AIcl  do.  Eupli  Can  a  thins  be  the  source  of  itself? 
Ale.  It  cannot.  Euph.  The  source,  therefore,  is  distinguiehed 
from  that  of  which  it  is  the  source.  AJc.  Doubtless.  Euph. 
Honour  then  is  one  thing  and  virtue  another.  Ah,  I  grant  it. 
Virtuous  actions  are  the  effect,  and  honour  is  the  source  or  cause 
of  that  effect.  Eupfu  Tell  me,  is  honour  the  will  producing 
those  actions,  or  the  final  cause  for  which  they  are  produced,  or 
ri^ht  reason  which  is  their  rule  and  limit,  or  the  object  about 
which  they  are  conversant  ?  or  do  you  by  the  word  honour  un- 
derstand a  faculty  or  appetite  ?  Ail  which  axe  supposed,  in  one 
sense  or  other,  to  be  the  source  of  human  actions.  Ale*  Nothing 
of  all  this.  Euph.  Be  pleased  then  to  give  me  some  notion 
or  definition  of  it.  Alcipnron  having  mused  a  while  answered, 
that  he  defined  honour  to  be  a  princime  of  virtuous  actions.  To 
which  Euphranor  replied :  If  I  understand  it  rightly  the  word 
prineiple  is  variously  taken.  Sometimes  by  principles  we  mean 
the  parts  of  which  a  whole  is  composed,  and  into  which  it  may 
be  resolved.  Thus  the  elements  are  said  to  be  principles  of  com- 
poimd  bodies.  And  thus  words,  syllables,  and  letters  are  the 
principles  of  speech.  Sometimes  by  principle  we  mean  a  small 
particular  seed,  the  growth  or  gradual  unfolding  of  whidi  doth 
produce  an  organized  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  its  proper 
size  and  shape.  Principles  at  other  times  are  supposed  to  be 
certain  fundamental  theorems  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  religion  aiid 
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politics.  Let  me  know  in  which  of  these  senses,  or  whether  it 
be  in  some  other  sense  that  you  understand  this  word,  when  yon 
say,  honour  s  a  principle  of  virtue.  To  this  Alciphron  rephed, 
that  for  his  part  he  meant  it  in  none  of  those  senses,  but  defined 
honour  to  be  a  certain  ardour  or  enthusiasm  that  glowed  in  the 
breast  of  a  gallant  man.  Upon  this,  Euphranor  observed,  it  was 
always  admitted  to  put  the  definition  in  place  of  the  thing  de- 
fined. Is  this  allowed,  said  he,  or  not?  Ale.  It  is.  JSuph. 
May  we  not  therefore  say,  that  a  man  of  honour  is  a  warm  man, 
or  an  enthusiast?  Alciphron  hearing  this,  declared  that  such 
exactness  was  to  no  purpose ;  that  pedants,  indeed,  may  dispute 
and  define,  but  could  never  reach  that  high  sense  of  honour, 
which  distinguished  the  fine  gentleman,  and  was  a  thing  rather 
to  be  felt  than  expired. 

IL  Crito  perceiving  that  Alciphron  could  not  bear  being 
pressed  any  further  on  that  article,  and  willing  to  give  some 
satisfaction  to  Euphranor,  said  that  of  himself  indeed  he  should 
not  undertake  to  explain  so  nice  a  point,  but  he  would  retail  to 
them  part  of  a  conversation  he  once  heard  between  Nicander  a 
minute  philosopher,  and  Menecles  a  Christian,  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  was  for  substance  as  follows: — M.  From  what 
principle  are  you  gentlemen  virtuous  ?  N.  From  honour.  We 
are  men  of  honour.  M.  May  not  a  man  of  honour  debauch 
another's  wife,  or  get  drunk,  or  sell  a  vote,  or  refuse  to  pay  his 
debts,  without  lessening  or  tainting  his  honour?  N.  He  may 
have  the  vices  and  faults  of  a  gentleman :  but  is  obliged  to  pay 
debts  of  honour,  that  is,  all  qvlcSi  as  are  contracted  by  play.  M, 
Is  not  your  man  of  honour  always  ready  to  resent  affronts  and 
engage  in  duels?  N.  He  is  ready  to  demand  and  give  gentle- 
man's satisfaction  upon  all  proper  occasions.  M.  It  should  seem 
by  this  account,  that  to  ruin  tradesmen,  break  faith  to  one's  own 
wife,  corrupt  another  man's,  take  bribes,  cheat  the  public,  cut  a 
man's  throat  for  a  word,  are  all  points  consistent  with  your  prin- 
ciple of  honour.  N.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  men  of 
gallantry,  men  of  fire,  men  who  know  the  world,  and  all  that.  JHf. 
it  seems  therefore  that  honour  among  infidels  is  like  honesty  among 
pirates :  something  confined  to  themselves,  and  which  the  fmtemity 
perhaps  may  find  their  account  in,  but  every  one  else  should  be 
constantly  on  his  guard  against.  By  this  dialogue,  continued 
Crito,  a  man  who  lives  out  of  the  grand  monde^  may  be  enabled 
to  form  some  notion  of  what  the  world  calls  honour  and  men  of 
honour.  Euph.  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  put  me  off  with  Ni- 
cander's  opinion,  whom  I  know  nothing  of,  but  mther  give  me 
your  own  judgment,  drawn  from  your  own  observation  u]^n  men 
of  honour.  CrL  If  I  must  pronounce,  I  can  very  sincerely 
assure  you  that  by  all  I  have  heard  or  seen,  I  could  never  find, 
that  honour,  considered  as  a  principle  distinct  from  conscience, 
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religion^  reason,  and  virtue,  was  more  than  an  empty  name.  And 
I  do  verily  believe,  that  those  who  build  upon  that  notion  have 
less  virtue  than  other  men,  and  that  what  they  have  or  seem  to 
have  is  owing  to  fashion  (being  of  the  reputable  kind),  if  not  to 
a  conscience  early  imbued  with  religious  principles,  and  after- 
wards retaining  a  tincture  from  them  without  knowing  it.  These 
two  principles  seem  to  account  for  all  that  looks  like  virtue  in 
those  gentlemen.  Your  men  of  fashion  in  whom  animal  life 
abounds,  a  sort  of  bullies  in  morality,  who  disdain  to  have  it 
thought  they  are  afraid  of  conscience ;  these  descant  much  upon 
honour,  and  affect  to  be  called  men  of  honour,  rather  than  con- 
scientious or  honest  men.  But,  by  all  that  I  could  ever  observe, 
this  specious  character,  where  there  is  nothing  of  conscience  or 
religion  underneath,  to  give  it  life  and  substance,  is  no  better 
than  a  meteor  or  painted  cloud.  JSupfu  I  had  a  confused  notion 
that  honour  was  something  nearly  connected  with  truth,  and  that 
men  of  honour  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  all  hypocrisy,  fallacy, 
and  disguise.  Cri  So  far  from  that,  an  infidel  who  sets  up  for 
the  nicest  honour  shall,  without  the  least  grain  of  faith  or  religion, 
pretend  himself  a  Christian,  take  any  test,  join  in  any  act  of 
worship,  kneel,  pray,  receive  the  sacrament  to  serve  an  interest. 
The  same  person,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  honour,  shall 
most  solemnly  declare  and  promise  in  the  face  of  God  and  the 
world,  that  he  will  love  his  wife,  and  forsaking  all  others  keep 
only  to  her,  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  certaiD,  he  intends  never 
to  perform  one  tittle  of  his  vow ;  and  convinceth  the  whole  world 
of  this  as  soon  as  he  gets  her  in  his  power,  and  her  fortune,  for 
the  sake  of  which  this  man  of  untainted  honour  makes  no  scruple 
to  cheat  and  lie.  Euph.  We  have  a  notion  here  in  the  country, 
that  it  was  of  all  things  most  odious,  and  a  matter  of  much  risk 
and  hazard,  to  give  the  lie  to  a  man  of  honour.  Cri.  It  is  very 
true.     He  abhors  to  take  the  lie,  but  not  to  tell  it. 

III.  Alciphron,  having  heard  all  this  with  great  composure  of 
mind  and  countenance,  spake  as  follows.  You  are  not  to  think 
that  our  greatest  strength  lies  in  our  greatest  number,  libertines, 
and  mere  men  of  honour.  No :  we  have  among  us  philosophers 
of  a  very  different  character,  men  of  curious  contemplation,  not 
governed  by  such  gross  things  as  sense  and  custom,  but  of  an 
abstracted  virtue  and  sublime  morals :  and  the  less  religious  the 
more  virtuous.  For  virtue  of  the  high  and  disinterested  kind 
no  man  is  so  well  qualified  as  an  infidel,  it  being  a  mean  and 
selfish  thing  to  be  virtuous  through  fear  or  hope.  The  notion  of 
a  Providence  and  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may 
indeed  tempt  or  scare  men  of  abject  spirit  into  practices  contrary 
to  the  natural  bent  of  their  souls,  but  will  never  produce  a  true 
and  genuine  virtue.  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  analyze 
virtue  into  its  first  principles,  and  fix  a  scheme  of  duty  on  its 
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true  basis,  you  must  understand  that  there  is  on  idea  of  beauty 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  This  all  men  desire,  thb  they  are 
plea^  and  delighted  with  for  its  own  sake,  purely  from  an  iii«* 
stinct  of  nature.  A  man  needs  no  arguments  to  make  him  dis- 
cern and  approve  what  is  beautiful :  it  strikes  at  first  si^ht,  and 
attracts  without  a  reason.  And  as  this  beautr  is  found  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  corporeal  things,  so  also  is  there  analogous  to 
it  a  beauty  of  another  kind,  an  order,  a  symmetry,  and  comeli- 
ness in  the  moral  world.  And  as  the  eye  perceiveth  the  gne,  so 
the  mind  doth  by  a  certain  interior  sense  perceive  the  other, 
which  sense,  talent,  or  faculty,  is  ever  quickest  and  purest  in  the 
noblest  minds.  Thus  as  by  sight  I  discern  the  beauty  of  a  plant 
or  an  animal,  even  so  the  mind  apprehends  the  moral  excellence, 
the  beauty,  and  decorum  of  justice  and  temperance.  And  as  we 
readily  pronounce  a  dress  becoming,  or  an  attitude  graceful,  we 
can,  with  the  same  free  untutored  judgment,  at  once  declare, 
whether  this  or  that  conduct  or  action  be  comely  and  beautifuL 
To  relish  this  kind  of  beauty,  there  must  be  a  delicate  and  fine 
taste :  but  where  there  is  this  natural  taste  nothing  further  is 
wanting,  either  as  a  principle  to  convince,  or  as  a  motive  to  induce 
men  to  the  love  of  virtue.  And  more  or  less  there  is  of  this 
taste  or  sense  in  every  creature  that  hath  reason.  All  ra- 
tional beings  are  by  nature  social.  They  are  drawn  one  towards 
another  by  natural  afiections:  they  unite  and  incorporate  into 
families,  dubs,  parties,  and  commonwealths  by  mutual  sympathy. 
As  by  means  of  the  sensitive  soul,  our  several  distinct  parts  and 
members  do  consent  towards  the  animal  functions,  and  are  con- 
nected in  one  whole :  even  so  the  several  parts  of  these  rational 
systems  or  bodies  politic,  by  virtue  of  this  moral  or  interior 
sense,  are  held  together,  have  a  fellow-feeling,  do  succour  and 
protect  each  other,  and  jointly  co-operate  towards  the  same  end. 
Hence  that  joy  in  society,  that  propension  towards  doin?  good 
to  our  kind,  tmtt  gratulation  and  delight  in  beholding  the  vir- 
tuous deeds  of  other  men,  or  in  reflecting  on  our  own.  By  con- 
templation of  the  fitness  and  order  of  the  parts  of  a  moral  system, 
regularly  operating,  and  knit  together  by  benevolent  affections, 
the  mind  of  man  attaineth  to  the  highest  notion  of  beauty,  ex- 
cellence, and  perfection :  seized  and  rapt  with  this  sublime  idea, 
our  philosophers  do  infinitely  despise  and  pity  whoever  shall 
propose  or  accept  any  other  motive  to  virtue.  Interest  is  a  mean, 
ungenerous  thinff,  destroying  the  merit  of  virtue,  and  falsehood 
of  every  kind  is  moonsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy. CrL  The  love  therefore  that  you  bear  to  moral  oeauty, 
and  your  passion  for  abstracted  truth,  will  not  sufier  you  to 
think  with  patience  of  those  fraudulent  impositions  upon  man- 
kind. Providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  retri- 
bution of  rewards  and  punishments ;  which,  under  the  notion  of 
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promoting,  do,  it  seems,  destroy  all  true  virtue,  and  at  the  same 
time  contradict  and  disparage  your  noble  theories,  manifestly 
tending  to  the  perturbation  and  disquiet  of  men's  minds^  and 
filling  them  with  fruitless  hopes  and  vain  terrors.  Ale.  Men's 
first  thoughts  and  natural  notions  are  the  best  in  moral  matters. 
And  there  is  no  need  that  mankind  should  be  preached,  or  rea- 
soned, or  frightened  into  virtue,  a  thing  so  natund  and  congenial 
to  every  human  souL  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  as  it  certainly  is, 
it  follows  that  all  the  ends  of  society  are  secured  without  religion, 
and  that  an  infidel  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  virtuous  man,  in  a 
true,  sublime,  and  heroic  sense. 

lY.  Emh.  O  Aldphron,  while  you  talk,  I  feel  an  affection 
in  my  soul  like  the  trembling  of  one  lute,  upon  striking  the  uni- 
son strings  of  another.  Doubtless  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  mind^ 
a  charm  in  virtue,  a  synunetry  and  proportion  in  the  moral 
world.  This  moral  beautv  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  honestum  or  to  koa&v.  And  in  order  to  know  its  force 
and  influence,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what  it  was  under- 
stood to  be,  and  wnat  light  it  was  plac^  in  by  those  who  first 
considered  it,  and  gave  it  a  name :  rb  icoAov,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, is  the  cvaivcrov,  or  laudable ;  according  to  Plato  it  is  the 
riShy  or  wiftiXifiovy  pleasant  or  profitable,  which  is  meant  with 
respect  to  a  reasonable  mind  and  its  true  interest.  Now  I  would 
fain  know  whether  a  mind,  which  considers  an  action  as  laudable^ 
be  not  carried  beyond  the  bare  action  itself,  to  regard  the  opinion 
of  others  concerning  it?  Ak.  It  is.  Euph.  And  whether  this 
be  a  su£Scient  ground  or  prindple  of  virtue,  for  a  man  to  act 
upon,  when  he  thinks  himself  removed  £rom  the  eye  and  observ- 
ation of  every  other  intelligent  being?  Ale  It  seems  not 
Eup?L  Again,  I  ask  whether  a  man  who  doth  a  thing  pleasant  or 
profitable,  as  such,  might  not  be  supposed  to  forbear  doing  it,  or 
even  to  do  the  contrary,  upon  the  prospect  of  greater  pleasure  or 
profit?  Ale.  He  might.  Euph.  Doth  it  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  th^  beauty  of  virtue  or  rh  icaXov,  in  either  Aristotle's  or 
Plato's  sense,  is  not  a  sufficient  principle  or  ground  to  engage 
sensual  and  worldly-minded  men  in  the  practice  of  it?  JUe. 
What  then  ?  Eupfi  Why  then,  it  will  follow  that  hope  of  reward 
and  fear  of  punishment  are  highly  expedient,  to  cast  the  balance 
of  pleasant  and  profitable  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  thereby  very 
much  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  human  society.  Alciphron,  upon 
this,  appealed ;  Grentlemen,  said  he^  you  are  witnesses  of  this 
unfair  poceeding  of  Euphranor,  who  argues  against  us,  from 
explications  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue, which  are  things  we  have  nothing  to  sav  to ;  the  philosophers 
of  our  sect  abstracting  from  all  praise,  pleasure,  and  interest, 
when  they  are  enamoured  and  transported  with  that  sublime 
idea    I  heg  pardon,  replied  Euphranor,  for  supposing  the  minute 
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philosophers  of  our  days  think  like  those  ancient  sages.  But  you 
must  tell  me,  Alciphron,  since  you  do  not  think  fit  to  adopt  the 
sense  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  what  sense  it  is  in  which  you  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  virtue?  Define  it,  explain  it,  make  me  to 
understand  your  meaning,  that  so  we  may  argue  about  the  same 
thin^,  without  which  we  can  never  come  to  a  conclusion. 

vT  Ale.  Some  things  are  better  understood  by  definitions  and 
descriptions,  but  I  have  always  observed  that  uiose  who  would 
define,  explain,  and  dispute  about  this  point,  make  the  least  of 
it.  Moral  beauty  is  of  so  peculiar  and  abstracted  a  nature, 
something  so  subtile,  fine,  and  fugacious,  that  it  will  not  bear 
being  handled  and  inspected,  like  every  gross  and  common  sub- 
ject. You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me,  if  I  stand  upon  my  philo- 
sophic liberty ;  and  choose  rather  to  intrench  myself  within  the 
general  and  indefinite  sense,  rather  than  by  entering  into  a  pre- 
cise and  particular  explication  of  this  beauty,  perchance  lose 
sight  of  it,  or  give  you  some  hold  whereon  to  cavil,  and  infer, 
and  raise  doubts,  queries,  and  difiiculties,  about  a  point  as  clear 
as  the  sun,  when  nobody  reasons  upon  it.  Euph,  How  say  you, 
Alciphron,  is  that  notion  clearest  when  it  is  not  considered? 
Ale.  I  say  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  understood,  a  certain  je 
ne  scus  quoL  An  object,  not  of  the  discursive  faculty,  but  of  a 
peculiar  sense,  which  is  properly  called  the  moral  sense,  being 
adapted  to  the  perception  of  moral  beauty,  as  the  eye  to  colours, 
or  the  ear  to  sounds.  Euph.  That  men  have  certain  instinctive 
sensations  or  passions  from  nature,  which  make  them  amiable 
and  useful  to  each  other,  I  am  clearly  convinced.  Such  are  a 
fellow-feeling  with  the  distressed,  a  tenderness  for  our  ofispring, 
an  affection  towards  bur  friends,  our  neighbours,  and  our  coun- 
try ;  an  indignation  aminst  things  base,  cruel,  or  unjust  These 
passions  are  implantea  in  the  human  soul,  with  several  other 
fears  and  appetites,  aversions  and  desires,  some  of  which  are 
strongest  and  uppermost  in  one  mind,  others  in  another.  Should 
it  not,  therefore,  seem  a  very  uncertain  guide  in  morals,  for  a 
man  to  follow  his  passion  or  inward  feeling  ?  and  would  not  this 
rule  infallibly  lead  different  men  different  ways,  according  to  the 

Srevalency  of  this  or  that  appetite  or  passion  ?  Ale.  I  do  not 
eny  it.  Euph.  And  will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  duty 
and  virtue  are  in  a  fairer  way  of  being  practised,  if  men  are  led 
by  reason  and  judCTOient,  balancing  low  and  sensual  pleasures 
with  those  of  a  higher  kind,  comparing  present  losses  with 
future  gains,  and  the  uneasiness  and  disgust  of  every  vice  with 
the  delightful  practice  of  the  opposite  virtue,  and  the  pleasing 
reflections  and  hopes  which  attend  it?  Or  can  there  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  virtue,  than  the  showing  that  considered  in 
tXL  limts  it  is  every  man's  true  interest? 

VL  Ale.  I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  we  contemn  the  virtue- of 
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that  man  who  computea  and  deliberates,  and  must  have  a  reason 
for  being  virtuous.  The  refined  moralists  of  our  sect  ar<4 
ravished  and  transported  with  the  abstract  beauty  of  virtue. 
They  disdain  all  forensical  motives  to  it,  and  love  virtue  only 
for  virtue's  sake.  Ob  rapture !  oh  enthusiasm !  oh  the  qiiintes- 
sence  of  beauty  I  metbinks  I  could  dwell  for  ever  on  this  con- 
templation :  but  rather  than  entertain  myself,  I  must  endeavour 
to  convince  you.  Make  an  experiment  on  the  first  man  you 
meet.  Propose  a  villanous  or  unjust  action.  Take  his  first 
sense  of  the  matter,  and  you  shall  find  he  detests  it.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  afterwards  misled  by  arguments,  or  overpowered  by 
temptation,  but  his  original,  unpremeditated,  and  genuine 
thoughts,  are  just  and  orthodox.  How  can  we  account  for  this 
but  by  a  moral  sense,  which,  left  to  itself,  hath  as  quick  and  true 
a  perception  of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  human  actions,  as 
the  eye  hath  of  colours  ?  Euph,  May  not  this  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  conscience,  afrection,  passion,  education,  reason, 
custom,  religion,  which  principles  and  habits,  for  aught  I  know, 
may  be  what  you  metaphorically  call  a  moral  sense.  Ah.  What 
I  call  a  moral  sense  is  strictly,  properly,  and  truly  such,  and  in 
kind  diiferent  from  all  those  things  you  enumerate.  It  is  what 
all  men  have,  though  all  may  not  observe  it.  Upon  this 
Euphranor  smiled,  and  said,  Alciphron  has  made  discoveries 
where  I  least  expected  it.  For,  saia  he,  in  regard  to  every  other 
point,  I  should  hope  to  learn  from  him,  but  for  the  knowledge  of 
myself,  or  the  faculties  and  powers  of  my  own  mind,  I  snould 
have  looked  at  home.  And  there  I  mi^ht  have  looked  long 
enough,  without  finding  this  new  talent,  which  even  now,  after 
being  tutored,  I  cannot  comprehend.  For  Alciphron,  I  must 
needs  say,  is  too  sublime  and  enigmatical  upon  a  point  which, 
of  all  others,  ought  to  be  most  clearly  understood.  I  have  often 
heard  that  your  deepest  adepts  and  oldest  professors  in  science 
are  the  obscurest.  Lysicles  is  young  and  speaks  plain.  Would 
he  but  favour  us  with  his  sense  of  tnis  point,  it  might  perhaps 
prove  more  upon  a  level  with  my  apprehension. 

YIL  Lysicles  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  grave  and  earnest 
manner  addressed  the  company.  Gentlemen,  said  he,  Alciphron 
stands  upon  his  own  legs.  I  have  no  part  in  these  refined  no- 
tions he  is  at  present  engaged  to  defeno.  If  I  must  subdue  my 
passions,  abstract,  contemplate,  be  enamoured  of  virtue;  in  a 
word,  if  I  must  be  an  enthusiast,  I  owe  so  much  deference  to  the 
laws  of  my  country,  as  to  choose  being  an  enthusiast  in  their 
way.  Besides,  it  is  better  being  so  for  some  end  than  for  none. 
This  doctrine  hath  all  the  solid  inconveniencies,  without  the 
amusing  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Christian.  Ale  I  never 
counted  on  Lysicles  for  my  second  in  this  point ;  which  after  all 
doth  not  need  his  assistance  or  explication.  All  subjects  ought 
not  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.     The  way  of  definition 
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and  division  is  dry  and  pedantic    Besides,  the  subject  is  some- 
times too  obscure,  sometunes  too  simple  for  this  method     One 
while  we  know  too  little  of  a  point,  another  too  much,  to  make 
it  plainer  hj  discourse.     CrL  To  hear  Alciphron  talk,  putB  me 
in  mind  of  that  ingenious  Greek,  who  having  wrapped  a  man's 
brother  up  in  a  cloak,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  tnat  person  ? 
being  ready,  either  by  keeping  on,  or  pulling  off  the  doak,  to 
confute  his  answer  wnatever  it  should  be.    S'or  my  part  I  be- 
lieve, if  matters  were  fairly  stated,  that  rational  satisfaction,  that 
peace  of  mind,  that  inward  comfort,  and  conscientious  joy,  which 
a  good  Christian  finds  in  good  actions,  would  not  be  found  to  fall 
short  of  all  the  ecstasy,  rapture,  and  enthusiasm  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  that  hi^h  and  undescribed  principle.    In  earnest,  can 
any  ecstasy  be  hi^er,  any  rapture  more  affecting,  than  that 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  Grod  and  man,  from  a  consdence 
void  of  offence,  and  an  inward  discharge  of  duty,  with  the  secret 
delight,  trust,  and  hope  that  attends  it  ?    Ale.  O  Euphranor,  we 
votaries  of  truth  do  not  envy,  but  pity,  the  groundless  joys  and 
mistaken  hopes  of  a  Christian.     And,  as  for  conscience  and  ra- 
tional pleasure,  how  can  we  allow  a  conscience  without  allowing 
a  vindictive  Providence  ?    Or  how  can  we  suppose  the  charm  of 
virtue  conmsts  in  any  pleasure  or  benefit  attending  virtuous  ac- 
tions, without  giving  great  advantages  to  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  it  seems,  excites  its  believers  to  virtue  by  the  highest  in- 
terests and  pleasures  in  reversion  ?  Alas  I  should  we  grant  this, 
there  would  be  a  door  opened  to  all  those  rusty  declaimers  upon 
the  necessitv  and  usefulness  of  the  great  points  of  faith,  the  im- 
mortality ot  the  soul,  a  future  state,  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  the  like  exploded  conceits ;  which,  according  to  our  system 
and  princples,  may  perhaps  produce  a  low,  popular,  interested 
kind  of  virtue,  but  must  absolutely  destroy  ana  extinguish  it  in 
the  sublime  and  heroic  sense. 

Vni.  Euv/u  What  you  now  say  is  very  intelligible :  I  wish 
I  understooa  your  main  principle  as  weU.  Ale.  And  are  you 
then  in  earnest  at  a  loss  ?  Is  it  possible  you  should  have  no  no- 
tion of  beauty,  or  that  having  it  you  should  not  know  it  to  be 
amiable,  amiable  I  sav  in  itself  and  for  itself?  JSup/u  Pray  tell 
me,  Alciphron,  are  all  mankind  agreed  in  the  notion  of  a  beau- 
teous face?  Ale.  Beauty  in  human  kind  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
mixed  and  various  nature ;  forasmuch  as  the  passions,  sentiments, 
and  qualities  of  the  soul  being  seen  through  and  blendii^  with 
the  features,  work  differently  on  difierent  minds,  as  the  sympathy 
is  more  or  less.  But  with  r^ard  to  other  things  is  there  no 
steady  principle  of  beauty  ?  Is  there  upon  earth  a  human  mind 
without  the  idea  of  order,  harmony,  ana  proportion?  jEtq>h.  O 
Alciphron,  it  is  my  weakness  that  I  am  apt  to  be  lost  and  bewil- 
derea  in  abstractions  and  generalities,  but  a  particular  thing  is 
better  suited  to  my  faculties.    I  find  it  easy  to  condder  and  keep 
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in  view  the  objects  of  sense,  let  us  therefore  try  to  discover  what 
their  beauty  is,  or  wherein  it  consists :  and  so,  by  the  help  of 
these  sensible  things,  as  a  scale  or  ladder,  ascend  to  moral  and 
intellectual  beautr.  Be  pleased  then  to  inform  me,  what  it  is  we 
call  beauty  in  the  objects  of  sense?  Ak.  Every  one  knows 
beauty  is  that  which  pleases.  £uph.  There  is  then  beauty  in  the 
smell  of  a  rose,  or  uie  taste  of  an  apple.  Ale,  By  no  means. 
Beauty  is,  to  speak  properly,  perceived  only  by  the  eye.  Eup/u 
It  cannot  therefore  be  denn^  in  general  that  which  pleasetb. 
Ak.  I  grant  it  cannot.     Evpk,  How  then  shall  we  limit  or  de-  | 

fine  it?     Alciphron,  after  a  short  pause,  said,  that  beauty  con- 
sisted in  a  certain  symmetry  or  proportion  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
JSttpA.  Is  this  proportion  one  and  the  same  m  all  things,  or  is  it 
different  in  different  kinds  of  thmgs?     jilc.  Different  doubtless : 
the  proportions  of  an  ox  would  not  be  beautiful  in  a  horse. 
And  we  may  observe  also  in  things  inanimate,  that  the  beauty  of 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  door,  consists  in  different  proportions.     Euph. 
Doth  not  this  proportion  imply  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ?   Ale.  It  doth.    Etiph.  And  are  not  these  relations  founded 
in  size  and  shape  ?    Ale.  They  are.     Euv/l  And  to  make  the 
proportions  just,  must  not  those  mutual  relations  of  size  and 
shape  in  the  parts  be  such,  as  shall  make  the  whole  complete  and 
perfect  in  its  kind  ?     Ak,  I  giant  they  must.     Euph,  Is  not  a 
thing  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  Jdnd,  when  it  answers  the  end  for 
whicn  it  was  made  ?     Ak.  It  is.     Euph,  The  parts,  therefore,  in 
true  proportions  must  be  so  related  and  adjusted  to  one  another, 
as  that  they  may  best  conspire  to  the  use  and  operation  of  the 
whole.     Ak,  It  seems  so.    Euph.  But  the  comparing  parts  one 
with  another,  the  considering  them  as  belonging  to  one  whole, 
and  the  referring  this  whole  to  its  use  or  end,  should  seem  the 
work  of  reasons  should  it  not?     Ak.  It  should.     Euph.  Pro- 
portions therefore  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  perceived  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  but  only  by  reason  through  the  means  of  sight. 
Ak.  This  I  grant     Euph.  Consequently  beauty,  in  your  sense 
of  it,  is  an  object,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  mind.     Ak.  It  ia 
Euph.  The  eye,  therefore,  alone  cannot  see  that  a  chair  is  hand- 
some, or  a  door  well  proportioned.     Ak.  It  seems  to  follow ;  but 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  this  point.     Euph.  Let  us  see  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  it.     Could  the  chair  you  sit  on,  think  you,  be 
reckoned  well  proportioned  or  handsome,  if  it  had  not  such  a 
height,  breadth,  wideness,  and  was  not  so  far  reclined  as  to  afford 
a  convenient  seat?     Ak.   It  could  not.      Eupfu  The  beauty, 
therefore,  or  symmetry  of  a  chair  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by 
knowing  its  use,  and  comparing  its  figure  with  that  use,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  eye  alone,  but  is  the  effect  of  judgment. 
It  is  therefore  one  thing  to  see  an  object,  and  another  to  diBcem 
its  beauty.    Ak.  I  admit  this  to  be  true. 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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IX.  Euph.  The  architects  judge  a  door  to  be  of  a  beautiful 
proportion^  when  its  height  is  double  of  the  breadth.     Sut  if 
you  should  invert  a  weU-proportioned  door,  making  its  breadth 
become  the  height,  and  its  height  the  breadth,  the  ngure  "virould 
still  be  the  same,  but  without  that  beauty  in  one  situation,  w^hich 
it  had  in  another.      What  can  be  the  cause  of  this,  but  that  in  the 
forementioned  supposition,  the  door  would  not  yield  a  convenient 
entrance  to  creatures  of  a  human  figure  ?    But,  if  in  any  other 
part  of  the  universe,  there  should  be  supposed  rational  animaU 
of  an  inverted  stature,  they  must  be  supposed  to  invert  the  rule 
for  proportion  of  doors ;  and  to  them  that  would  appear  beautif ul, 
which  to  us  was  disagreeable.      Ale.  Against  this  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.   Euph  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  there  not  something  truly 
decent  and  beautiful  in  dress  ?    Ale.  Doubtless  there  is.     Eteph. 
Are  any  likelier  to  give  us  an  idea  of  this  beauty  in  dress,  than 
painters  and  sculptors,  whose  proper  business  and  study  it  is,  to 
aim  at  graceful  representations?     Ale.  I  believe  not     Euplu 
Let  us  then  examine  the  draperies  of  the  great  masters  in  these 
arts :  how,  for  instance,  they  use  to  clothe  a  matron  or  a  man  of 
rank.     Cast  an  eye  on  those  figures  (said  he,  pointing  to  some 
prints  after  Raphael  and  Guido,  that  hung  upon  the  wall) ;  what 
appearance,  do  you  think,  an  English  courtier  or  magistrate,  with 
his  Gothic,  succinct,  plaited  garment,  and  his  full-bottomed  wi^,. 
or  one  of  our  ladies  in  her  unnatural  dress,  pinched,  and  stiffened, 
and  enlarged  with  hoops,  and  whale-bone,  and  buckram,  must 
make,  among  those  figures  so  decently  clad  in  draperies  that  fiedl 
into  such  a  variety  of  natural,  easy,  and  ample  folds,  that  appear 
with  80  much  digility  and  simplicity,  that  (x>Ver  the  body  witiUt 
encumbering  it,  and  adorn  without  altering  the  shape?     Ale. 
Truly  I  think  they  must  make  a  very  ridiculous  appearance. 
Euplu  And  what  do  you  think  this  proceeds  from  ?    Whence  is 
it  that  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  na- 
turally ran  into  the  most  becoming  dresses,  while  our  Gothic 
gentry,  after  so  many  centuries  racking  their  inventions,  mending, 
and  altering,  and  improvmg,  and  whirUng  about  in  a  perpetual 
rotation  of  fashions,  have  never  yet  had  the  luck  to  stumble  on 
any  that  was  not  absurd  and  ridiculous  ?     Is  it  not  from  hence, 
that  instead  of  consulting  use,  reason,  and  convenience,  they 
abandon  themselves  to  irregular  fancy,  the  unnatural   parent 
of  monsters?    Whereas  the  ancients,  considering  the  use  and 
end  of  dress,  made  it  subservient  to  the  freedom,  ease,  and 
convenience  of  the  body,  and  having  no  notion  of  mending  or 
changing  the  natural  shape,  they  aimed  only  at  showing  it  with 
decency  and  advantage.     And  if  this  be  so,  are  we  not  to  con-, 
elude  that  the  beauty  of  dress  depends  on  its  subserviency  to 
certain  ends  and  uses  ?     Ale.  This  appears  to  be  true.     Evph. 
This  subordinate  relative  nature  of  beauty  perhaps  will  be  yet 
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plainer,  if  we  examine  tlie  i^espective  beauties  of  a  horse  and  a 
pillar*     Virgil's  description  of  the  former  is. 


I  Hi  ardua  cervix, 


Argutumque  caput,  brevis  alviu,  obesaque  terga, 
Luxuriatque  torts  aoimosam  pectus. 

Now  I  would  fain  know,  whether  the  perfections  and  uses  of  a 
horse  may  not  be  reduced  to  these  three  points,  courage,  strength, 
and  speed ;  and  whether  each  of  the  beauties  enumerated  doth 
not  occasion,  or  betoken,  one  of  these  perfections?  After  the 
same  manner,  if  we  inquire  into  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a 
beautiful  pillar,  we  shall  perhaps  find  them  answer  to  the  same 
idea.  Those  who  have  considered  the  theory  of  architecture  tell 
us,*  the  proportions  of  the  three  Grecian  orders  were  taken  from 
the  human  body,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  production  of 
nature.  Hence  were  derived  those  graceful  ideas  of  columns, 
which  had  a  character  of  strength  without  clumsiness,  or  of  deli- 
cacy without  weakness.  Those  beautifid  proportions  were,  I 
say,  taken  originally  from  nature,  which,  in  her  creatures,  as 
hath  been  already  observed,  referreth  them  to  some  end,  use,  or 
design.  The  gor^fiezza  also,  or  swelling,  and  the  diminution  of 
a  pillar,  is  it  not  in  such  proportion  as  to  make  it  appear  strong 
and  light  at  the  same  time  ?  In  the  same  manner,  must  not  the 
whole  entablature,  with  its  projections,  be  so  proportioned,  as  to 
seem  great  but  not  heavy,  light  but  not  little,  inasmuch  as  a  de- 
viation into  either  extreme  would  thwart  that  reason  and  use  of 
things,  wherein  their  beauty  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ordinate ?  The  entablature  and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments,  ar- 
chitrave, frieze,  cornice,  tnglyphs,  metopes,  modiglions,  and  the 
rest,  have  each  a  use  or  appearance  oi  use,  in  giving  firmness 
and  union  to  the  building,  in  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  arid 
casting  off  the  rain,  in  representing  the  ends  of  beams  with  their 
intervals,  the  production  of  rafters,  and  so  forth.  And  if  we 
consider  the  graceful  angles  in  frontispieces,  the  spaces  between 
the  columns,  or  the  ornaments  of  their  capitals,  shall  we  not  find, 
that  their  beauty  riseth  from  the  appearance  of  use,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  natural  thin^,  whose  beauty  is  originally  founded  on  the 
same  principle  ?  which  is,  indeed,  the  grand  distinction  between 
Grecian  ana  Gothic  architecture,  the  latter  being  fantastical,  and 
for  the  most  part  founded  neither  in  nature  nor  in  reason,  in 
necessity  nor  use,  the  appearance  of  which  accounts  for  all  the 
beauty,  grace,  and  ornament  of  the  other.  CrL  What  Euphra- 
nor  has  said  confirms  the  opinion  I  always  entertained,  that  the 
rules  of  architecture  were  founded,  as  all  other  arts  which  flou- 
rished among  the  Greeks,  in  truth,  and  nature,  and  good  sense* 
But  the  ancients,  who,  from  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 

*  See  tbe  learned  Patriarch  of  Aquileia's  Commentary  on  Vitruvius,  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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grounds  and  principles  of  art,  formed  their  idea  of  beauty,  did 
not  always  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  same  rules  and  pro- 
portions :  but,  whenever  the  particular  distance,  position,  eleva- 
tion, or  dimension  of  the  fabric  or  its  parts  seemed  to  require  it, 
made  no  scruple  to  depart  from  them,  without  deserting  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  beauty,  which  governed  whatever  deviations 
they  made.  This  latitude  or  license  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
safely  trusted  with  most  modern  architects,  who  in  their  bold 
sallies  seem  to  act  without  aim  or  design,  and  to  be  governed  by 
no  idea,  no  reason  or  principle  of  art,  but  pure  caprice,  joined 
with  a  thorough  contempt  of  that  noble  simplicity  of  the  ancients, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  unity,  gracefulness,  or  grandeur 
in  their  works ;  which  of  consequence  must  serve  only  to  disfi- 
gure and  dishonour  the  nation,  being  so  many  monuments  to 
niture  ages  of  the  opulence  and  ill  taste  of  the  present ;  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  succeed  as  wretchedly,  and  make  as  mad 
work  in  other  affairs,  were  men  to  follow,  instead  of  rules,  pre- 
cepts, and  models,  their  own  .taste  and  first  thoughts  of  beauty. 
Ale.  I  should  now,  methinks,  be  glad  to  see  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctly the  use  and  tendency  of  this  digression  upon  architec- 
ture. Ettph,  Was  not  beauty  the  very  thing  we  inquired  after? 
Ah.  It  was.  Eupk.  What  think  you,  Alciphron,  can  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thing  please  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  which  pleased 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  two  thousand  miles  off,  without 
some  real  principle  of  beauty  ?  Ale.  It  cannot.  Euph.  And  is 
not  this  the  case  with  respect  to  a  just  piece  of  architecture? 
Ale.  Nobody  denies  it.  Euph.  Architecture,  the  noble  offspring 
of  judgment  and  fancy,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  most  polite 
and  knowing  countries  of  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It 
was  cherished  and  esteemed  by  the  most  flourishing  states,  and 
most  renowned  princes,  who,  with  vast  expense,  improved  and 
brought  it  to  perfection.  It  seems,  above  all  other  arts,  peculiarly 
conversant  about  order,  proportion,  and  symmetry.  May  it  not 
therefore  be  supposed,  on  all  accounts,  most  likely  to  help  us  to 
some  rational  notion  of  the  je  ne  sais  quoiy  in  beauty  ?  And,  in 
effect,  have  we  not  learned  from  this  digression,  that  as  there  is 
no  beauty  without  proportion,  so  proportions  are  to  be  esteemed 
just  and  true,  only  as  they  are  relative  to  some  certain  use  or 
end,  their  aptitude  and  subordination  to  which  end  is,  at  bottom, 
that  which  makes  them  please  and  charm?  Ale.  I  admit  all 
this  to  be  true. 

X.  Eupli.  According  to  this  doctrine,  I  would  fain  know  what 
beauty  can  be  found  in  a  moral  system,  formed,  connected,  and 
governed  by  chance,  fate,  or  any  other  blind,  unthinking  princi- 
ple ;  forasmuch  as  without  thought  there  can  be  no  end  or  design, 
and  without  an  end  there  can  be  no  use,  and  without  use  there 
is  no  aptitude  or  fitness  of  proportion,  from  whence  beauty 
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springs?  Ale.  May  we  not  suppose  a  certain  yital  principle  of 
beauty,  order,  and  harmony,  difFused  throughout  the  world, 
without  supposing  a  providence  inspecting,  punishing,  and  re- 
warding the  moral  actions  of  men ;  without  supposing  the  im- 
mortality o(  the  soul,  or  a  life  to  come ;  in  a  word,  without  ad- 
mitting any  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  faith,  worship,  and 
religion  ?  Cru  ,  Either  you  suppose  this  principle  intelligent  or 
not  intelligent :  if  the  latter,  it  is  all  one  with  chance  or  fate, 
which  was  just  now  argued  against:  if  the  former,  let  me  entreat 
Alciphron  to  explain  to  me  wherein  consists  the  beauty  of  a 
moral  system,  with  a  supreme  intelligence  at  the  head  of  it, 
which  neither  protects  the  innocent,  punishes  the  wicked,  nor 
rewards  the  virtuous?  To  suppose  indeed  a  society  of  rational 
agents  acting  under  the  eye  of  Providence,  concurring  in  one 
design  to  promote  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  con- 
forming their  actions  to  the  established  laws  and  order  of  the 
divine  parental  wisdom :  wherein  each  particular  agent  shall  not 
consider  himself  apart,  but  as  the  member  of  a  great  city,  whose 
author  and  founder  is  God :  in  which  the  civil  laws  are  no  other 
than  the  rules  of  virtue  and  the  duties  of  religion :  and  where 
every  one's  true  interest  is  combined  with  his  duty :  to  suppose 
this  would  be  delightful :  on  this  supposition  a  man  need  be  no 
Stoic  or  knight-errant,  to  account  for  his  virtue.  In  such  a 
system  vice  is  madness,  cunning  is  folly,  wisdom  and  virtue  are 
the  same  thing,  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  crooked  paths  and 
bye-roads,  the  wayward  appetites  and  mclinations  of  men,  sove- 
reign reason  is  sure  to  reform  whatever  seems  amiss,  to  reduce 
that  which  is  devious,  make  straight  that  which  is  crooked,  and 
in  the  last  act  wind  up  the  whole  plot  according  to  the  exactest 
rules  of  wisdom  and  justice.  In  such  a  system  or  society,  governed 
by  the  wisest  precepts,  enforced  by  the  highest  rewards  and  dis- 
couragements, it  is  delightful  to  consider  how  the  regulation  of 
laws,  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  the  aim  of  moral  agents, 
do  all  conspire  in  due  subordination  to  promote  the  noblest  end, 
to  wit,  the  complete  happiness  or  weU-being  of  the  whole.  In 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  such  a  moral  system  we  may  cry 
out  with  the  Psalmist,  "Very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of 
thee,  thou  city  of  God." 

XI.  In  a  system  of  spirits,  subordinate  to  the  will,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  governing  them  by  laws, 
and  conducting  them  by  methods,  suitable  to  wise  and  good 
ends,  there  will  be  great  beauty.  But  in  an  incoherent,  fortui- 
tous system  governed  by  chance,  or  in  a  blind  system  governed 
by  fate,  or  in  any  system  where  Providence  doth  not  preside^ 
how  can  beauty  be,  which  cannot  be  without  order,  which  cannot 
be  without  design?  When  a  man  is  conscious  that  his  will  is 
inwardly  conformed  to  the  divine  will,  producing  order  and  har* 
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mony  in  the  universe,  and  conducting  the  "whole  by  the  justeoi 
methods  to  the  best  end :  this  gives  a  beautiful  idea.     But  on 
the  other  hand,  a  consciousness  of  virtue  overlooked,  neglected^ 
distressed  by  men,  and  not  regarded  or  rewarded  by  God,   ill- 
used  in  this  world,  without  hope  or  prospect  of  being  better  used 
in  another,  I  would  fain  know  where  is  the  pleasure  of  this  re- 
flection, where  is  the  beauty  of  this  scene  ?  or  how  could  any 
man,  in  his  senses,  think  the  spreading  such  notions  the  way  ta 
spread  or  propagate  virtue  in  the  world  ?    Is  it  not,  I  beseech 
you,  an  ugly  system  in  which  you  can  suppose  no  law  and  prove 
no  duty,  wherein  men  thrive  by  wickedness,  and  suffer  by  vir- 
tue?    Would  it  not  be  a  disagreeable  sight  to  see  an  honest 
man  peeled  by  sharpers,  to  see  virtuous  men  injured  and  despised 
while  vice  triumphed?     An  enthusiast  may  entertain  himself 
with  visions  and  fine  talk  about  such  a  system ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  be  considered  by  men  of  cool  heads,  and  close  reason,  I  believe 
they  will  find  no  beauty  nor  perfection  in  it ;  nor  will  it  appear, 
that  such  a  moral  system  can  possibly  come  from  the  same  hand, 
or  be  of  a  piece  with  the  natural,  throughout  which  there  shines 
^so  much  oixler,  harmony,  and  proportion.     Ale.  Your  discourse 
serves  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.    You  may  remember,  I  de- 
clared that,  touching  this  beauty  of  morality  in  the  high  sense,  a 
man's  first  thoughts  are  best ;  and  that,  if  we  pretend  to  examine, 
and  inspect,  and  reason,  we  are  in  danger  to  lose  sight  of  it     That 
in  fact  there  is  such  a  thing  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consi- 
der that  in  these  davs  some  of  our  philosophers  have  a  high  sense 
of  virtue,  without  tne  least  notion  of  rel^ion,  a  clear  proof  of 
the  usefulness  and  efficacy  of  our  principles  I 

XII.  Cri,  Not  to  dispute  the  virtue  of  minute  philosophers, 
we  may  venture  to  call  its  cause  in  question,  and  make  a  doubt 
whether  it  be  an  inexplicable  enthusiastic  notion  of  moral  beauty, 
or  rather,  as  to  me  it  seems,  what  was  already  assigned  by  Eu- 
phranor,  complexion,  custom,  and  reli^ous  education?  But, 
allowing  what  beauty  you  please  to  virtue  in  an  irreligious  sys- 
tem, it  cannot  be  less  in  a  religious,  unless  you  will  suppose  that 
her  charms  diminish  as  her  dowry  increaseth.  The  truth  is,  a 
believer  hath  all  the  motives  from  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  any 
sense  whatsoever  that  an  unbeliever  can  possibly  have,  besides 
other  motives  which  an  unbeliever  hath  not.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
those  of  your  sect,  who  have  moral  virtue,  owe  it  not  to  their 
peculiar  tenets,  which  serve  only  to  lessen  the  motives  to  virtue. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  good  are  less  good,  and  those  who  are 
bad  are  more  bad,  than  they  would  have  been  were  they  be- 
lievers. JEupL  To  me  it  seems,  those  heroic  infidel  inamoratos 
of  abstracted  beauty  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. Lysicles,  hearing  this,  said  with  some  impatience.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  shall  have  my  whole  thoughts  upon  this  point  plain 
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and  frank.  All  that  is  Bsdd  about  a  moral  sense^  or  moral  beauty, 
in  any  signification,  either  of  Alciphron  or  Euphranor,  or  any 
other,  I  take  to  be  at  bottom  mere  bubble  and  pretence.  The 
KoXov  and  the  irpiirov,  the  beautiful  and  decent,  are  things  out- 
ward, relative,  and  superficial,  which  have  no  effect  in  the  dark, 
but  are  specious  topics  to  discourse  and  expatiate  upon,  as  some 
formal  pretenders  of  our  sect,  though  in  other  points  very  ortho- 
dox, are  used  to  do.  But  should  one  of  them  get  into  power, 
you  would  find  him  no  such  fool  as  Euphranor  imagines.  He 
would  soon  show  he  had  found  out,  that  the  love  of  one's  country 
is  a  prejudice :  that  mankind  are  rogues  and  hypocrites,  and  that 
it  were  folly  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for- the  sake  of  such:  that  all 
regards  centre  in  this  life,  and  that,  as  this  life  is  to  every  man 
his  own  life,  it  clearly  follows  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Benevolence  to  mankind  is  perhaps  pretended,  but  benevolence 
to  himself  is  practised  by  the  wise.  The  livelier  sort  of  our 
philosophers  do  not  scruple  to  own  these  maxims ;  and  as  for  the 
graver,,  if  they  are  true  to  their  principles,  one  may  guess  what 
they  must  think  at  the  bottom.  Cri,  Whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  pure  theory  upon  certain  select  spirits  of  a  peculiar 
make,  or  m  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  do  verily  think  that 
in  this  country  of  ours,  reason,  religion,  law,  are  all  together 
little  enough  to  subdue  the  outward  to  the  inner  man ;  -and  that 
it  must  argue  a  wrons  head  and  weak  judgment  to  suppose,  that 
without  them  men  wul  be  enamoured  of  the  golden  mean.  To 
which  my  countrymen,  perhaps,  are  less  inclined  than  others, 
there  being  in  the  make  of  an  English  mind  a  certain  gloom  and 
eagerness,  which  carries  to  the  sad  extreme ;  religion  to  fanati- 
cism ;  free-thinking  to  atheism ;  liberty  to  rebellion :  nor  should 
we  venture  to  be  governed  by  taste,  even  in  matters  of  less  con- 
sequence. The  beautiful  in  dress,  furniture,  and  building,  is,  as 
Euphranor  hath  observed,  something  real  and  well-grounded: 
and  yet  our  English  do  not  find  it  out  of  themselves.  What 
wretched  work  do  they  and  other  northern  people  make,  when 
they  follow  their  own  taste  of  beauty  in  any  of  these  particulars, 
instead  of  acquiring  the  true,  which  is  to  be  got  from  ancient 
models  and  the  principles  of  art,  as  in  the  case  of  virtue  from 

freat  models  ana  meditation,  so  far  as  natural  means  can  go. 
tut  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  to  koXov  will  be  the  leaid- 
ing  idea  of  the  many,  who  have  quick  senses,  strong  passions, 
and  gross  intellects. 

XIIL  Ale.  The  fewer  they  are  the  more  ought  we  to  esteem 
and  admire  such  philosophers,  whose  souls  are  touched  and  trans- 
ported with  this  sublime  idea.  Cri  But  then  one  might  expect 
from  such  philosophers  so  much  good  sense  and  philanthropy  as 
to  keep  their  tenets  to  themselves,  and  consider  their  weak  bre- 
thren, who  are  more  strongly  affected  by  certain  senses  and 
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notions  of  another  kind,  than  that  of  the  beauty  of  pure,  disinte* 
rested  virtue.  Cratylus,  a  man  prejudiced  against  the  Christian 
religion,  of  a  crazy  constitution,  of  a  rank  above  most  men's  am- 
bition, and  a  fortune  equal  to  his  rank,  had  little  capacity  for 
sensual  vices,  or  temptation  to  dishonest  ones.  Cratylus  having 
talked  himself,  or  imagined  that  he  had  talked  himself,  into  a 
Stoical  enthusiasm  about  the  beauty  of  virtue,  did,  under  tiie 
pretence  of  making  men  heroically  virtuous,  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  means  of  making  them  reasonably  and  humanly  so :  a  dear 
instance,  that  neither  birth,  nor  books,  nor  conversation,  can 
introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  world  into  a  conceited  mind,  which 
will  ever  be  its  own  object,  and  contemplate  mankind  in  its  own 
mirror  1  Ale,  Cratylus  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  of  his  coun- 
try, and  had  a  mind  to  make  men  incorrupt  and  virtuous,  upon 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  principles.  CrL  His  conduct 
seems  just  as  wise  as  if  a  monarcn  should  give  out  that  there 
was  neither  jail  nor  executioner  in  his  kingdom  to  enforce  the 
laws,  but  that  it  would  be  beautiful  to  observe  them,  aud  that  in 
so  doing  men  would  taste  the  pure  delight  which  results  irom 
order  and  decorum.  Ale.  After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  certain 
ancient  philosophers  of  great  note  held  the  same  opinion  with 
Cratylus,  declaring  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  (maracter,  or 
deserve  the  title  of  a  good  man,  who  practised  virtue  for  the  sake 
of  any  thing  but  its  own  beauty  ?  CrL  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
some  of  the  ancients  said  such  things  as  gave  occasion  for  this 
opinion.  Aristotle*  distinguisheth  between  two  characters  of  a 
good  man,  the  one  he  calleth  ayadoc^  or  simply  good,  the  other 
icaXoc  K^yaQh^j  from  whence  the  compound  term  Ka\oK^ya6lay 
which  cannot,  i>erhaps,  be  rendered  by  any  one  word  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  his  sense  is  plainly  this :  aya^h^  he  defineth  to  be 
that  man  to  whom  the  ^ood  thmgs  oi  nature  are  good;  for, 
according  to  him,  those  things  which  are  vulgarly  esteemed  the 
greatest  goods,  as  riches,  honours,  power,  and  bodily  perfections, 
arc  indeed  good  by  nature,  but  they  happen,  nevertheless,  to  be 
hurtful  and  bad  to  some  persons,  upon  tiie  aecount  of  evil  habits : 
inasmuch  as  neither  a  fool,  nor  an  unjust  man,  nor  an  intempe- 
rate, can  be  at  all  the  better  for  the  use  of  them,  any  more  than 
a  sick  man  for  using  the  nourishment  proper  for  those  who  are 
in  health.  But  koXoc  Kqya&oq  is  that  man  in  whom  are  to  be 
found  all  things  worthy  and  decent  and  laudable,  purely  as  such, 
and  for  their  own  sake,  and  who  pnu^tiseth  virtue  irom  no  other 
motive  but  the  sole  love  of  her  own  innate  beauty.  That  philo- 
sopher observes  likewise^  that  there  is  a  certain  political  habit, 
such  as  die  Spartans  and  others  had,  who  thought  virtue  was  to 
be  valued  and  practised  on  account  of  the  natural  advantages 
that  attend  it.     For  which  reason  he  adds,  they  are  indeed  good 

*  Ethic,  ml  Kudemuni,  lib.  vii,  cap.  uU. 
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men,  but  they  have  not  the  KaXoKqyaOlay  or  supreme,  consum- 
mate virtue.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that,  according  to  Aristotle, 
a  man  may  be  a  good  man  without  believing  virtue  its  own 
reward,  or  beinff  only  moved  to  virtue  by  the  sense  of  moral 
beauty.  It  is  abo  plain,  that  he  distinguisheth  the  political  vir- 
tues of  nations,  which  the  public  is  every  where  concerned  to 
maintain^  from  this  sublime  and  speculative  kind.  '  It  might  also 
be  observed,  that  his  exalted  idea  did  consist  with  supposing  a 
providence  which  inspects  and  rewards  the  virtues  of  the  best 
men.  For,  saith  he,  in  another  place,*  if  the  gods  have  any  care 
pf  human  afiairs,  as  it  appears  they  have,  it  should  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose,  they  are  most  delighted  with  the  most  excellent 
nature,  and  most  approaching  their  own,  which  is  the  mind,  and 
that  they  will  rewai^  those  who  chiefly  love  and  cultivate  what 
is  most  dear  to  them.  The  same  philosopher  observes,!  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  be  awed  by 
shame,  but  by  fear;  nor  to  abstain  from  vicious  practices,  on 
account  of  their  deformity,  but  only  of  the  punishment  which 
attends  them.  And  again,}  he  tells  us  that  youth,  being  of  itself 
averse  from  abstinence  and  sobriety,  should  be  under  the  re- 
straint of  laws,  regulating  their  education  and  employment,  and 
that  the  same  discipline  should  be  continued  even  after  they 
became  men.  For  which,  saith  he,  we  want  laws,  and,  in  one 
word,  for  the  whole  ordering  of  life,  inasmuch  as  the  generality 
of  mankind  obey  rather  force  than*  reason,  and  arc  influenced 
rather  by  penalties  than  the  beauty  of  virtue;  ^ij^ifaic  v  tm 
KoXi^.  From  all  which  it  is  very  plain,  what  Aristotle  would 
have  thought  of  those,  who  should  go  about  to  lessen  or  destroy 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  in  order  to  make  them  virtuous 
on  this  sole  principle  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

XIV.  jih.  But,  whatever  the  Stagirite  and  his  Peripatetics 
might  think,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  Stoics  maintained  this  doc- 
trine in  its  highest  sense,  asserting  the  beauty  of  virtue  to  be  all- 
sufficient,  that  virtue  was  her  own  reward,  that  this  alone  could 
make  a  man  happy^  in  spite  of  all  those  things  which  are  vul- 
garly esteemed  the  greatest  woes  and  miseries  of  human  life  ? 
And  all  this  they  held  at  the  same  time  that  they  believed  the 
soul  of  man  to  be  of  a  corporeal  nature,  and  in  death  dissipated 
like  a  flame  or  vapour.  CVi.  It  must  be  owned,  the  Stoics  some- 
times talk  as  if  they  believed  the  mortality  of  ihe  soul.  Seneca, 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  Lucilius,  speaks  much  like  a  minute  philoso- 

Eher  in  this  particular.  But  in  several  other  places  he  declares 
imself  of  a  clear  contrary  opinion,  affirming  that  the  souls  of 
men  after  death  mount  aloft  into  the  heavens,  look  down  upon 
earth,  entertain  themselves  with  the  theory  of  celestial  bodies, 

*  Ad  Nicom.  lib.  x.  c.  B.  +  J  bid.  c.  9.  t  Ibid. 
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the  course  of  nature^  and  the  conversation  of  wise  and  excellent 
men,  who,  haying  lived  in  distant  ages  and  countries  upon  earth, 
make  one  society  in  the  other  world.  It  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Marcus  Antoninus  sometimes  speaks  of  the  soul  as 
perishing,  or  dissolving  into  its  elementary  parts  :  but  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  he  distinguisheth  three  principles  in  the  composition 
of  human  nature,  the  fT^fia^  ^X^>  vovg*  body,  soul,  mind,  or  as  he 
otherwise  expresseth  himself,  crapicfa,  Trvcv/narcov,  and  iry6/L(ovtfcov> 
flesh,  spirit,  and  governing  principle.  What  he  calls  the  i/^vx^» 
or  sou(  containing  the  brutal  part  of  our  nature,  is,  indeed, 
represented  as  a  compound  dissoluble,  and  actually  dissolved  by 
death :  but  the  vovc  or  ro  -qyefiovuzovi  the  mind  or  ruling  prin* 
ciple,  he  held  to  be  of  a  pure  celestial  nature,  Gcov  air6<gvaaafh  & 
particle  of  God,  which  he  sends  back  entire  to  the  stars  and  the 
divinity.  Besides,  among  all  his  magnificent  lessons  and  splen- 
did sentiments,  upon  the  force  and  beauty  of  virtue,  he  is  positive 
as  to  the  being  of  God,  and  that  not  merely  as  a  plastic  nature, 
or  soul  of  the  world,  but  in  the  strict  sense  of  a  providence, 
inspecting  and  taking  care  of  human  affairs.t  The  Stoics,  there- 
fore, though  their  style  was  high,  and  often  above  truth  and 
nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  so  resolved  every  motive 
to  a  virtuous  life  into  the  sole  beauty  of  virtue,  as  to  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  distri- 
butive providence.  After  all,  allowing  the  disinterested  Stoics 
(therein  not  unlike  our  modem  quietists)  to  have  made  virtue  its 
own  sole  reward,  in  the  most  rigid  and  absolute  sense,  yet  what 
is  this  to  those  who  are  no  Stoics  ?  ff  we  adopt  the  whole  prin- 
ciples of  that  sect,  admitting  their  notions  of  good  and  evil,  their 
celebrated  apathy,  and,  in  one  word,  setting  up  for  complete 
Stoics,  we  may  possibly  maintain  this  doctrine  with  a  better 
grace;  at  least  it  will  be  of  a  piece  and  consistent  with  the 
whole.  But  he  who  shall  borrow  this  splendid  patch  from  the 
Stoics,  and  hope  to  make  a  figure  by  inserting  it  mto  a  piece  of 
modem  composition,  seasoned  with  the  wit  and  notions  of  th^ 
times,  will  indeed  make  a  fi^re,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in 
the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  the  figure  he  intended. 

X  V.  Though  it  must  be  owned,  the  present  age  is  very  indul- 
gent to  every  thing  that  aims  at  profane  raillery ;  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  any  fantastical  composition  to  the  pub- 
lic. You  may  behold  the  tinsel  of  a  modern  author  pass  upon 
this  knowing  and  learned  age  for  good  writing ;  affected  strains 
for  wit;  pedantry  for  politeness;  obscurity  for  depths;  ram- 
blings  for  flights;  the  most  awkward  imitation  for  original 
humour ;  and  all  this  upon  the  sole  merit  of  a  little  artful  pro- 
faneness.     Ale.  Every  one  is  not  alike  pleased  with  writings  of 
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humour,  nor  alike  capable  of  them.  It  is  the  fine  irony  of  a  man 
of  quality,  "  thftt  certain  reverend  authors,  who  can  condescend 
to  lay-wit,  are  nicely  qualified  to  hit  the  air  of  breeding  and 
gentility,  and  that  they  will,  in  time,  no  doubt,  refine  their  man* 
ner  to  the  edification  of  the  polite  world ;  who  have  been  so  long 
seduced  by  the  way  of  raillery  and  wit"  The  truth  is,  the 
various  taste  of  readers  requireth  various  kinds  of  writers.  Our 
sect  hath  provided  for  this  with  great  judgment  To  proselyte 
the  graver  sort  we  have  certain  profound  men  at  reason  and 
argument  For  the  cofiee-houses  and  populace,  we  have  de* 
claimers  of  a  copious  vein.  Of  such  a  wnter  it  is  no  reproach  to 
say,  Jiuit  lutukntus;  he  is  the  fitter  for  his  readers.  Then,  for 
men  of  rank  and  politeness  we  have  the  finest  and  wittiest 
raiUeursm  the  world,  whose  ridicule  is  the  surest  test  of  truth. 
Euph.  T^U  me,  Alciphron,  are  those  ingenious  raiUeurs  men  of 
knowledge?  Ale,  very  knowing.  Euph,  Do  they  know  for 
instance  the  Copemican  system,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood? 
Ale,  One  would  think  you  judged  of  our  sect  by  your  country 
neighbours :  there  is  nobody  in  town  but  knows  all  those  points. 
Euph,  You  believe  then  antipodes,  mountains  in  the  moon,  and 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  Ak,  We  do.  Euph,  Suppose,  five 
or  six  centuries  ago,  a  man  had  maintained  these  notions  among 
the  beaux  etprits  of  an  English  court ;  how  do  you  think  they 
would  have  been  received?  Ale,  With  great  ridicule.  Euph. 
And  now  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ridicule  them.  Ale.  It  would. 
Euph,  But  truth  was  the  same  then  and  now.  Ale,  It  was. 
Euph,  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  ridicule  is  no  such  sove- 
reign touchstone  and  test  of  truth  as  you  gentlemen  imagine. 
Ale,  One  thing  we  know:  dhr  raillery  and  sarcasms  gall  the 
black  tribe,  and  that  is  our  comfort  CrL  There  is  another  thing 
it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  know :  that  men  in  a  laughing 
fit  may  applaud  a  ridicule,  which  shall  ap{)ear  contemptible  when 
they  come  to  themselves;  witness  the  ridicule  of  Socrates  by 
the  comic  poet,  the  humour  and  reception  it  met  with  no  more 
proving  that,  than  the  same  will  yoiirs,  to  be  just,  when  calmly 
considered  by  men  of  sense.  Ale,  After  all,  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, our  ingenious  men  make  converts  by  deriding  the  principles 
of  religion.  And,  take  my  word,  it  is  the  most  successful  and 
pleasing  method  of  conviction.  These  authors  laugh  men  out  of 
their  religion,  as  Horace  did  out  of  their  vices ;  admissi  circum 
prtBcordia  ludunt  But  a  bigot  cannot  relish  or  find  out  their  wit 
XVI.  Cri,  Wit  without  wisdom,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is 
hardly  worth  finding.  Ajid  as  for  the  wisdom  of  these  men,  it 
is  of  a  kind  so  peculiar,  one  may  well  suspect  it  Cicero  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  no  bigot,  nevertheless  he  makes  Scipio  own 
himself  much  more  vigilant  and  vigorous  in  the  race  of  virtue, 
from  supposing  heaven  the  prize.*    And  he  introduceth  Cato, 
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declaring^  he  would  never  have  undei^one  those  virtuous  toils  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  if  he  had  thought  his  being  was  to  end 
with  this  life.*    Ak.  I  acknowledge  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Cicero 
were  very  well  for  their  times,  but  you  must  panlon  me,  if  I  clo 
not  thiuK  they  arrived  at  the  high,  consummate  virtue  of  our  mo- 
dern free-thinkers.    JSupL  It  should  seem  then  that  virtue  flou- 
risheth  more  than  ever  among  us.     Ale.  It  should.     JEuph,  And 
this  abundant  virtue  is  owing  to  the  method  taken  by  your  pro- 
found writers  to  recommend  it.    Ale.  This  I  grant.     Euph.  But 
you  have  acknowledged,  that  the  enthusiastic  lovers  of  virtue  are 
not  the  many  of  your  sect,  but  only  a  few  select  spirits.     To 
which  Alciphron  making  no  answer,  Crito  addressed  himself  to 
Euphranor :  To  make,  said  he,  a  true  estimate  of  the  worth  aod 
growth  of  modem  virtue,  you  are  not  to  count  the  virtuous  men, 
but  rather  to  consider  the  quality  of  their  virtue.     Now  you 
must  know,  the  virtue  of  these  refined  theorists  is  something  so 
pure  and  genuine,  that  a  very  little  goes  far,  and  is  in  truth  in- 
valuable.    To  which  that  reasonable  interested  virtue,  of  the  old 
English  or  Spartan  kind,  can  bear  nd  proportion.     Euph.  Tell 
me,  Alciphron,  are  there  not  diseases  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the 
body  ?    Ale.  Without  doubt.    Euph.  And  are  not  those  diseases 
vicious  habits  ?    Ale.  They  are.     Euph.  And,  as  bodily  distem- 
pers are  cured  by  physic,  those  of  the  mind  are  cured  by  philoso- 
phy ;  are  they  not?    Ale.  I  acknowledge  it.     Euph.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  philosophy  is  a  medicine  for  the  soul  of  man. 
Ale.  It  is.     Euph.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  medicines, 
or  know  which  to  prefer?    Is  it  not  from  the  effects  wrought  by 
them  ?    Ale.  Doubtless.     Euph.  Where  an  epidemical  distemper 
rages,  suppose  a  new  physician  *  should  condemn  the  known 
established  practice,  and  recommend  another  method  of  cure, 
would  you  not,  in  proportion  as  the  bills  of  mortality  increased, 
be  tempted  to  suspect  this  new  method,  notwithstanding  all  the 
plausible  discourse  of  its  abettors?     Ale.  This  serves  only  to 
amuse  and  lead  us  from  the  question.     Cru  It  puts  me  in  mind 
of  my  friend  Lamprocles,  who  needed  but  one  argument  against 
infidels.     I  observed,  said  he,  that,  as  infidelity  grew,  there  grew 
corruption  of  every  kind,  and  new  vices.   This  simple  observation 
on  matter  of  fact  was  sufficient  to  make  him,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrance  of  several  ingenious  men,  imbue  and  season  the 
minds  of  his  children  betimes  with  the  principles  of  religion. 
The  new  theories,  which  our  acute  modems  have  endeavour^  to 
substitute  in  place  of  religion,  have  had  their  full  course  in  the 
present  age,  and  produced  their  effect  on  the  minds  and  manners 
of  men.     That  men  are  men  is  a  sure  maxim :  but  it  is  as  sure 
that  Englishmen  are  not  the  same  men  they  were ;  whether  better 
or  worse,  more  or  less  virtuous,  I  need  not  say.    Every  one  may 
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see  and  judge.  Thouffh^  indeed,  ailer  Arbtides  had  been  banished, 
and  Socrates  put  to  death  at  Athens,  a  man,  without  being  a  con- 
jurer, might  guess  what  the  beauty  of  virtue  could  do  in  England. 
But  there  is  now  neither  room  nor  occasion  for  guessing.  We 
have  our  own  experience  to  open  our  eyes ;  which  yet  if  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  shut,  till  the  remains  of  religious  education  are 
quite  worn  off  from  the  minds  of  men,  It  is  to  be  feared  we  shall 
then  open  them  wide,  not  to  avoid,  but  to  behold  and  lament  our 
ruin.  Ale.  Be  the  consequences  what  they  will,  I^can  never 
bring  myself  to  be  of  a  mind  with  those  who  measure  truth  by 
convenience.  Truth  is  the  only  divinity  that  I  adore.  Wherever 
truth  leads  I  shall  follow.  Euph,  You  have  then  a  passion  for 
truth?  Ak.  Undoubtedly.  JEupIu  For  all  truths?  Ale.  For 
all.  Euph.  To  know  or  to  publish  them  ?  Ak.  Both.  Euplu 
What!  would  you  undeceive  a  child  that  was  taking  physic? 
Would  you  officiously  set  an  enemy  right,  that  was  making  a 
wrong  attack  ?  Woidd  you  Kelp  an  enraged  man  to  his  sword  ? 
Ak.  in  such  cases,  common  sense  directs  one  how  to  behave. 
Euph,  Common  sense,  it  seems  then,  must  be  consulted  whether 
a  truth  be  salutary  or  hurtful,  fit  to  be  declared  or  concealed. 
Ale.  How  !  you  would  have  me  conceal  and  stifle  the  truth,  and 
keep  it  to  myself  ?  Is  this  what  you  aim  at  ?  Euph.  I  only 
make  a  pUin  inference  from  what  you  grant.  As  for  myself,  I 
do  not  believe  your  opinions  true.  And  although  you  do,  you 
should  not  therefore,  if  you  would  appear  consistent  with  your- 
self, think  it  necessary  or  wise  to  publish  hurtful  truths.  What 
service  can  it  do  mankind  to  lessen  the  motives  to  virtue,  or  what 
damage  to  increase  them  ?  Ak.  None  in  the  world.  But  I  must 
needs  say,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  received  notions  of  a  God  and 
Providence  to  my  understanding,  and  my  nature  abhors  the  base- 
ness of  conniving  at  a  falsehood.  Euph.  Shall  we  therefore  ap- 
peal to  truth,  and  examine  the  reasons  by  which  you  are  withheld 
from  believing  these  points?  Ak.  With  all  my  heart,  but 
enough  for  the  present.  We  will  make  this  the  subject  of  our 
next  conference* 
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THE  FOURTH  DIALOGUE. 

[.  Prejudices  conoeming  a  Deity.  II.  Rules  laid  down  by  Alciphrou  to  beobaenred  in 
proving  a  God.  III.  What  sort  of  proof  he  expects.  IV.  Whence  we  collect  tlw 
being  of  other  thinking  individuals.  V.  The  same  method  h  fortiori  proves  the  being 
of  God.  VI.  Alciphron^s  second  thoughts  on  this  point.  Vll.  Goa  speaks  to  men. 
VIII.  How  distance  is  perceived  by  sight  IX.  Toe  proper  objects  of  sight  at  no 
distance.  X.  Lights,  shades,  and  colours,  variously  combined,  form  a  language. 
XI.  The  signification  of  this  language  learned  by  experience.  XII.  God  explaineth 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  men  by  the  arbitrary  use  of  sensible  signs.  XIII.  The  prejudice 
and  twofold  aspect  of  a  minute  philosopher.  XIV.  God  present  to  mankind,  informs, 
admonishes,  and  directs  them  in  a  sensible  manner.  XV.  Admirable  nature  and  lue 
of  this  visual  language.  XVI.  Minute  philosophers  content  to  admit  a  God  in  cer- 
tain senses.  XVII.  Opinion  of  some  who  hold  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  noc 
properly  in  God.  XVlII.  Dangerous  tendency  of  this  notion.  XIX.  Its  onginal. 
XX.  The  senxe  of  schoolmen  upon  it.  XXI.  Scholastic  use  of  the  terms  anai$gy 
and  anaU^ical  explained :  analogical  perfections  of  God  mtsunderstood.  XXII.  God 
intelligent,  wise,  and  good  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  XX  III.  Objection  from 
moral  evil  considered.  XXIV.  Men  argue  from  their  own  defects  against  a  Deity. 
XXV.  Religious  worship  reasonable  and  expedient, 

I.  Early  the  next  morning,  as  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  I 
saw  Alciphron  walking  in  the  ^rden  with  all  the  signs  of  a  man 
in  deep  thought.  Upon  which  1  went  down  to  him.  Alciphron, 
said  I,  this  early  and  profound  meditation  puts  me  in  no  small 
fright  How  so?  Because  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  convinced 
there  was  no  God.  The  thought  of  anarchy  m  nature  is  to  me 
more  shocking  than  in  civil  life ;  inasmuch  as  natural  concerns  are 
more  important  than  civil,  and  the  basis  of  all  others.  I  grant, 
replied  Alciphron,  that  some  inconvenience  may  possibly  follow 
from  disproving  a  God ;  but  as  to  what  you  say  of  fright  and 
shocking,  all  that  is  nothing  but  mere  prejudice.  Men  frame  an 
idea  or  chimera  in  their  own  minds,  and  then  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it  Notions  govern  mankind ;  but  of  all  notions,  that  of 
God's  governing  the  world  hath  taken  the  deepest  root  and  spread 
the  furthest :  it  is  therefore  in  philosophy  an  heroical  achievement 
to  dispossess  this  imaginary  monarch  of  his  government,  and 
banish  all  those  fears  and  spectres  which  the  light  of  reason  alone 
can  dispeL 

Non  radii  sol'is,  non  lucida  tela  diei 
Discutiunt,  sed  naturae  species  ratioque.* 

My  part,  said  I,  shall  be  to  stand  by,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  and 
taKC  notes  of  all  that  passeth  during  this  memorable  event,  while 
a  minute  philosopher  not  six  foot  high  attempts  to  dethrone  the 
monarch  of  the  universe.  Alas !  replied  Alciphron,  arguments 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  feet  and  inches.  One  man  may  see 
more  than  a  million ;  and  a  short  aigument,  managed  by  a  free- 

*  Lucretius. 
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thinker^  may  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  most  gigantic  chimera. 
As  we  were  engaged  in  this  discourse,  Crito  and  Euphranor  joined 
us.  I  find  you  have  been  beforehand  with  us  to-day,  said  Crito 
to  Alciphron,  and  taken  the  advantage  of  solitude  ana  early  hours, 
while  Euphranor  and  I  were  asleep  in  our  beds.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  see  atheism  placed  in  the  best  light,  and  supported 
by  the  strongest  arguments. 

IL  Ale.  The  being  of  a  God  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  has 
been  a  world  of  common-place,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat. 
Give  me  leave  therefore  to  lay  down  certain  rules  and  limitations, 
ill  order  to  shorten  our  present  conference.  For  as  the  end  of 
debating  is  to  persuade,  all  those  things  which  are  foreign  to  this 
end  should  be  left  out  of  our  debate.  First  then,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  not  to  be  persuaded  by  metaphysical  arguments ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being, 
or  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  progression  of  causes.  This  sort 
of  arguments  1  have  always  found  dry  and  jejune ;  and,  as  they 
are  not  suited  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they  may  perhaps  puzzle 
but  never  will  convince  me.  Secondly,  1  am  not  to  be  per- 
suaded by  the  authority  either  of  past  or  present  ages,  of  man- 
kind in  general,  or  of  particular  wise  men,  all  which  passeth  for 
little  or  nothing  with  a  man  of  sound  argument  and  free  thought. 
Thirdly,  all  proofs  drawn  from  utility  or  convenience  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose.  They  may  prove  indeed  the  usefulness  of  the 
notion,  but  not  the  existence  of  the  thing.  Whatever  l^slators 
or  statesmen  may  think,  truth  and  convenience  are  very  difierent 
things  to  the  rigorous  eyes  of  a  philosopher.  And  now,  that  I 
may  not  seem  partial,  1  will  limit  myself  also  not  to  object,  in 
the  first  place,  from  any  thing  that  may  seem  irregular  or  unac- 
countable in  the  works  of  nature,  against  a  cause  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom;  because  I  alreaay  know  the  answer  you 
would  make,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  judge  of  the  symmetry  and 
use  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite  machine,  which  are  all  relative  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  entire  machine  or  the  whole  universe.  And  in  the  second 
place,  I  shall  engage  myself  not  to  object  against  the  justice  and 
providence  of  a  supreme  being,  from  the  evil  that  befalls  good 
men,  and' the  prosperity  which  is  often  the  portion  of  wicked  men 
in  this  life ;  because  I  know  that,  instead  of  admitting  this  to  be 
an  objection  against  a  Deity,  you  would  make  it  an  argument  for 
a  future  state,  in  which  there  shall  be  such  a  retribution  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  as  may  vindicate  the  divine  attributes, 
and  set  all  things  right  in  the  end.  Now  these  answers,  though 
they  should  be  admitted  for  good  ones,  are  in  truth  no  proofs  of 
the  being  of  God,  but  only  sdutions  of  certain  difficulties  which 
might  be  objected,  supposing  it  already  proved  by  proper  argu- 
ments.    Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  in  order  to  save 
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time  and  trouble  both  to  you  and  myself.  CrL  I  think  that,  as 
the  proper  end  of  our  conference  ought  to  be  supposed  the  dis- 
covery and  defence  of  truth,  so  truth  may  be  justified,  not  only 
by  persuading  its  adversaries,  but,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  by 
showing  them  to  be  unreasonable.  Arguments  therefore,  which 
carry  light,  have  their  effect,  even  against  an  opponent  who  shats 
his  eyes,  because  they  show  him  to  be  obstinate  and  prejudiced. 
Besides,  this  distinction  between  arguments  that  puzzle  and  that 
convince,  is  least  of  all  observed  by  minute  philosophers,  and 
need  not  therefore  be  observed  by  others  in  their  favour.  But 
perhaps  Euphranor  may  be  willing  to  encounter  you  on  your 
own  tenns,  in  which  case  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

IIL  Euph.  Alciphron  acts  like  a  skilful  general,  who  is  bent 
upon  gaining  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  alluring  the 
enemy  out  of  their  trenches.  We,  who  believe  a  God,  are  in- 
trenched within  tradition,  custom,  authority,  and  law.  And 
nevertheless,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  us,  he  proposes  that 
we  should  voluntarily  abandon  these  intrenchments,  and  make 
the  attack,  when  we  may  act  on  the  defensive  with  much  security 
and  ease,  leaving  him  the  trouble  to  dispossess  us  of  what  we 
need  not  resign.  Those  reasons  (continued  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  Alciphron)  which  you  have  mustered  up  in  this  morning's 
meditation,  if  they  do  not  weaken,  must  establish  our  belief  of  a 
God ;  for  the  utmost  is  to  be  expected  from  so  ^eat  a  master  in 
his  profession,  when  he  sets  his  strength  to  a  pomt.  Ah.  I  hold 
the  confused  notion  of  a  Deity,  or  some  invisible  power,  to  be  of 
all  prejudices  the  most  unconquerable.  When  half  a  dozen  in- 
genious men  are  got  together  over  a  glass  of  wine,  by  a  cheerful 
fire,  in  a  room  well  lighted,  we  banish  with  ease  all  the  spectres 
of  fancy  or  education,  and  are  very  clear  in  our  decisions.  But, 
as  I  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  before  it  was  broad  day^-light  in 
yonder  grove,  methought  the  point  was  not  quite  so  dear;  nor 
could  I  readily  recollect  the  force  of  those  arguments,  which 
used  to  appear  so  conclusive  at  other  times.  I  had  I  know  not 
what  awe  upon  my  mind,  and  seemed  haunted  by  a  sort  of  panic, 
vfhich  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for,  than  by  supposing  it  the 
effect  of  prejudice :  for  you  must  know,  that  I,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  was  once  upon  a  time  catechised  and  tutored  into  the 
belief  of  a  God  or  Spirit.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  pr^udice, 
than  the  believing  a  thing  without  reason.  What  necessity  then 
can  there  be  that  I  should  set  myself  the  difficult  task  of  proving 
a  n^ative,  when  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  affirmative,  and  that  the  admitting  it  without  proof  is  un- 
reasonable? Prove  therefore  your  opinion;  or,  if  you  cannot, 
you  may  indeed  remain  in  possession  of  it,  but  you  will  only  be 
possessed  of  a  prejudice.  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  to  content  you 
we  must  prove,  it  seems,  and  we  must  prove  upon  your  own 
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terms.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  proof  you 
expect  Ale,  Perhaps  I  may  not  expect  it,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  sort  of  proof  I  would  have :  and  that  is  in  short,  such 
proof  as  every  man  of  sense  requires  of  a  matter  of  fact,  or  the 
existence  of  any  other  particular  thing.  For  instance,  should  a 
man  ask  why  I  believe  there  is  a  Mng  of  Great  Britain  ?  I 
might  answer,  because  I  had  seen  him;  or  a  W  of  Spain?  be- 
cause I  had  seen  those  who  saw  him.  But  as  for  this  Eang  of 
kings,  I  neither  saw  him  myself,  nor  any  one  else  that  did  ever  see 
him.  Surely  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  God,  it  is  very  strange 
that  he  should  leave  himself  without  a  witness ;  that  men  should 
still  dispute  his  being ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  one  evident, 
sensible,  plain  proof  of  it,  without  recourse  to  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.  A  matter  of  fact  is  not  to-be  proved  by  notions, 
but  by  facts.  This  is  clear  and  full  to  the  point.  You  see  what 
I  woiud  be  at  Upon  these  principles  I  defy  superstition.  Euph. 
You  believe  then  as  far  as  you  can  see.  Ak.  That  is  my  rule 
of  faith.  JEupfu  How !  will  you  not  believe  the  existence  of 
things  which  you  hear,  unless  you  also  see  them  ?  Ale.  I  will 
not  say  so  neither.  When  I  insisted  on  seeing,  I  would  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  perceiving  in  general :  outward  objects  make 
v^ry  different  impressions  upon  the  animal  spirits,  all  which  are 
comprised  under  the  common  name  of  sense.  And  whatever  we 
can  perceive  by  any  sense,  we  may  be  sure  of. 

IV.  JEupfu  What  1  do  you  believe  then  there  are  such  things 
as  animal  spirits  ?  Ale.  Doubtless.  EupL  By  what  sense  do 
you  perceive  them  ?  Ale,  I  do  not  perceive  them  immediately 
by  any  of  my  senses.  I  am  nevertheless  persuaded  of  their 
existence,  because  I  can  collect  it  from  their  effects  and  opera- 
tions. They  are  the  messengers,  which,  running  to  and  fro  in 
the  nerves,  preserve  a  communication  between  the  soul  and  out- 
ward objects.  Euph,  You  admit  then  the  being  of  a  souL 
Ale.  Provided  I  do  not  admit  an  immaterial  substance,  I  see  no 
inconvenience  in  admitting  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  soul. 
And  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  thin,  fine  texture  of  subtle 
parts  or  spirits  residing  in  the  brain.  Euph,  I  do  not  ask  about 
its  nature.  I  only  ask  whether  you  admit  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  thought  and  action,  and  whether  it  be  perceivable  by 
sense.  Ale,  I  grant  that  there  is  such  a  principle,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  object  of  sense  itself,  but  inferred  from  appearances 
which  are  perceived  by  sense.  Euph,  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  from  animal  functions  and  motions  you  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  animal  spirits,  and  from  reasonable  acts  you  infer  the 
existence  of  a  reasonable  souL  Is  it  not  so  ?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph, 
It  should  seem  therefore,  that  the  being  of  things  imperceptible 
to  sense  may  be  collected  from  effects  and  signs,  or  sensible 
tokens.     Ale,  It  may.     Et^h.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  not  the 
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soul  that  which  makes  the  principal  distinction  between  a  real 
person  and  a  shadow,  a  living  man  and  a  carcass?  Ale,  I  grant 
it  is.  Euph,  I  cannot,  therefore,  know  that  you  for  instance  are 
a  distinct  thinking  individual,  or  a  living  real  man,  by  surer  or 
other  signs  than  those  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  you 
have  a  souL  Ale.  You  cannot.  Euph.  Pray  tell  me,  are  not 
all  acts  immediately  and  properly  perceived  by  sense  reducible  to 
motion?  Ale.  They  are.  Euph.  From  motions  therefore  yoa 
infer  a  mover  or  cause ;  and  from  reasonable,  motions  (or  such  aa 
appear  calculated  for  a  reasonable  end)  a  rational  cause,  soul,  or 
spirit.     Ak.  Even  so. 

Y.  Euph.  The  soul  of  man  actuates  but  a  small  body,  an  in* 
significant  particle,  in  respect  of  the  great  masses  of  nature,  the 
elements,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  system  of  the  world.  And 
the  wisdom  that  appears  in  those  motions,  which  are  the  effect  of 
human  reason,  is  incomparably  less  than  that  which  discovera 
itself  in  the  structure  and  use  of  organized  natural  bodies 
animal  or  vegetable.  A  man  with  his  hand  can  make  no  machine 
so  admirable  as  the  hand  itself:  nor  can  any  of  those  motions, 
by  which  we  trace  out  human  reason,  approach  the  skill  and 
contrivance  of  those  wonderful  motions  of  the  heart,  and  brain, 
and  other  vital  parts,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man. 
Ale.  All  this  is  true.  Euph.  Doth  it  not  follow  then  that  from 
natural  motions,  independent  of  man's  will,  may  be  inferred  both 
power  and  wisdom  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
soul?  Ak.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph.  Further,  is  there  not  in 
natural  productions  and  effects  a  visible  unity  of  counsel  and 
design  ?  Are  not  the  rules  fixed  and  immoveable  ?  Do  not  the 
same  laws  of  motion  obtain  throughout  ?  The  same  in  China 
and  here,  the  same  two  thousand  years  a^o  and  at  this  day  ? 
Ak.  All  this  I  do  not  deny.  Euph.  Is  there  not  also  a  con- 
nexion or  relation  between  animals  and  v^etables,  beween  both 
and  the  elements,  between  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies ;  jk> 
that  from  thdir  mutual  respects,  influences,  subordinations,  and 
uses,  they  may  be  collected  to  be  jwu^  of  one  whole,  conspiring 
to  one  and  the  same  end,  and  fulfilling  the  same  design  ?  AIe» 
Supposing  all  this  to  be  true.  jEWpA.  Will  it  not  then  follow,  that 
this  vastly  great  or  infinite  power  and  wisdom  must  be  supposed 
in  one  and  the  same  agent,  spirit,  or  mind ;  and  that  we  have,  at 
least,  as  clear,  full,  and  immediate  certainty  of  the  being  of  this 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful  spirit,  as  of  any  one  human  soul 
whatsoever  besides  our  own  ?  Ak.  Let  me  consider ;  I  sus- 
pect we  proceed  too  hastily.  "What !  do  you  pretend  you  can 
have  the  same  assurance  of  the  being  of  a  God,  that  you  can 
haye  of  mine,  whom  you  actually  see  stand  before  you  and  talk 
to  you  ?  Euph.  The  very  same,  if  not  greater.  Ak.  How  do 
you  make  this  appear?     Etq}h.  By  the  person  Alciphron  is 
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meant  an  individual  thinking  thing,  and  not  the  hair,  skin,  or 
visible  surface,  or  any  part  of  the  outward  form,  colour,  or  shape 
of  Alciphron.  Ak,  This  I  grant  £!uph.  And  in  granting  this, 
you  grant  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  I  do  not  see  Alciphron,  i.  e. 
that  individual  thinking  thing,  but  only  such  visible  signs  and 
tokens,  as  suggest  and  infer  the  bein^  of  that  invisible  thinking 
principle  or  soul.  Even  so,  in  the  selfsame  manner,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  though  I  cannot  with  eyes  of  flesh  behold  the  invisible 
God,  yet  I  do  in  the  strictest  sense  behold  and  perceive  by  all 
my  senses  such  signs  and  tokens,  such  effects  and  operations,  as 
surest,  indicate,  and  demonstrate  an  invisible  God,  as  certainly 
and  with  the  same  evidence,  at  least,  as  any  other  signs,  per- 
ceived by  sense,  do  suggest  to  me  the  existence  of  your  soul, 
spirit,  or  thinking  principle ;  which  I  am  convinced  of  only  by 
a  few  signs  or  enects,  and  the  motions  of  one  small  organized 
body :  whereas  I  do,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  perceive  sen- 
sible signs,  which  evince  the  being  of  God.  The  point,  there- 
fore, doubted,  or  denied  by  you  at  the  beginning,  now  seems 
manifestly  to  follow  from  uie  premises.  Throughout  this  whole 
inquiry,  have  we  not  considered  every  step  with  care,  and  made 
not  the  least  advance  without  clear  evidence?  You  and  I 
examined  and  assented  singly  to  each  foregoing  proposition : 
what  shall  we  do  then  with  the  conclusion  ?  For  my  part,  if 
you  do  not  help  me  out,  I  find  myself  under  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  admitting  it  for  true,  x  ou  must  therefore  be  content 
henceforward  to  bear  the  blame,  if  I  live  and  die  in  the  belief  of 
a  God. 

y L  Ale,  It  must  be  confessed,  I  do  not  readily  find  an  answer. 
There  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  what  you  say.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  point  was  so  clear  as  you  pretend,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  so  many  sagacious  men  of  our  sect  should  be  so 
much  in  the  dark,  as  not  to  know  or  believe  one  syllable  of  it. 
Euph,  O  Alciphron !  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  account 
for  the  oversights,  or  vindicate  the  honour  of  those  great  men 
the  free-thinkers,  when  their  very  existence  is  in  danger  of  being 
called  in  question.  AU.  How  so  ?  Eupfu  Be  pleased  to  recol- 
lect the  concessions  you  have  made,  and  then  show  me,  if  the 
arguments  for  a  Deity  be  not  conclusive,  by  what  better  argument 
you  can  prove  the  existence  of  that  thinking  thing,  which  in 
strictness  constitutes  the  free-thinker.  As  soon  as  Euphranor 
had  uttered  these  words,  Alciphron  stopped  short,  and  stood  in  a 
posture  of  meditation,  while  the  rest  of  us  continued  our  walk, 
and  took  two  or  three  turns ;  after  which  he  joined  us  again  with 
a  smiKng  countenance,  like  one  who  had  made  some  discovery. 
I  have  lound,  said  he,  what  may  dear  up  the  point  in  dispute, 
and  give  Euphranor  entire  satisfaction ;  1  would  say  an  ailment 
which  will  prove  the  existence  of  a  free-thinker,  the  like  whereof 
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cannot  be  applied  to  proTe  the  existence  of  a  God.     You  mast 
know  then,  tnat  your  notion  of  our  perceiving  the  existence  of 
God^  as  certainly  and  immediately  as  we  do  that  of  a  hamaii 
person,  I  could  by  no  means  digest,  though  I  must  own  it  puz- 
zled me,  till  I  had  considered  the  matter.    At  first  methought^ 
a  particular  structure,  shape,  or  motion  was  the  most  certain 
proof  of  a  thinking,  reasonable  souL      But  a  little  attjention 
satisfied  me,  that  these  things  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom ;  and  that  allowing  them  to  be 
certain  proofs  of  a  living  soul,  they  cannot  be  so  of  a  thinking 
and  reasonable  one.     Upon  second .  thoughts,  therefore,  and  a 
minute  examination  of  this  point,  I  have  found  that  nothing  ao 
much  convinces  me  of  the  existence  of  another  person  as  his 
speaking  to  me.     It  is  my  hearing  you  talk  that,  in  strict  and 
pnilosopnical  truth,  is  to  me  the  best  argument  for  your  being;. 
And  this  is  a  peculiar  argument  inapplicable  to  your  purpose  z 
for  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  pretend  tiiat  God  speaks  to  man  in 
the  same  clear  and  sensible  manner,  as  one  man  doth  to  another. 
YII.  JEupfu  How  I  is  then  the  impression  of  sound  so  much 
more  evident  than  that  of  other  senses  ?    Or,  if  it  be,  is  the  voice 
of  man  louder  than  that  of  thunder  ?    Ale,  Alas !  you  mistake 
the  point.    What  I  mean  is  not  the  sound  of  speech  merely  as  such, 
but  the  arbitrary  use  of  sensible  signs,  which  have  no  similitude 
or  necessary  connexion  with  the  things  signified,  so  as  by  the 
apposite  management  of  them,  to  suggest  and  exhibit  to  my  mind 
an  endless  variety  of  things,  difiering  in  nature,  time,  and  place, 
thereby  informing  me,  entertaining  me,  and  directing  me  how  to 
act,  not  only  with  regard  to  things  near  and  present,  but  also 
with  regard  to  things  distant  and  future.     No  matter  whether 
these  signs  are  pronounced  or  written ;  whether  they  enter  by 
the  eye  or  ear :  they  have  the  same  use,  and  are  equally  proofs 
of  an  intelligent,  thinking,  designing  cause.     Euph,  But  what  if 
it  should  appear  that  God  really  speaks  to  man ;  would  this  con- 
tent you  ?    Ale.  I  am  for  admitting  no  inward  speech,  no  holy 
instincts,  or  suggestions  of  light  or  spirit.     All  that,  you  must 
know,  passeth  with  men  of  sense  for  nothing.     K  you  do  not 
make  it  plain  to  me,  that  God  speaks  to  men  by  outward  sensi- 
ble signs,  of  such  sort  and  in  such  manner  as  I  have  defined, 
you  do  nothing.     Euph,  But  if  it  shall  appear  plainly,  that  God 
speaks  to  men  by  the  intervention  and  use  of  arbitrary,  outward, 
sensible  si^ns,  having  no  resemblance  or  necessary  connexion 
with  the  thmgs  they  stand  *for  and  suggest :  if  it  shall  appear, 
that  by  innumerable  combinations  of  these  signs,  an  endless 
yariety  of  things  is  discovered  and  made  known  to  us ;  and  that 
we  are  thereby  instructed  or  informed  in  their  different  natures ; 
that  we  are  taught  and  admonished  what  to  shun,  and  what  to 
pursue ;  and  are  directed  how  to  r^ulate  our  motions,  and  how 
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to  act  with  respect  to  things  distant  from  us,  as  well  in  time  as 

Elace ;  will  this  content  you  ?    Ale.  It  is  the  very  thing  I  would 
aye  you  make  out ;  for  therein  consists  the  force,  and  use,  and 
nature  of  language. 

yilL  Euph.  Look,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  see  the  castle  upon 
yonder  hill?  Ale.  I  do.  Euph.  Is  it  not  at  a  p'eat  distance 
from  you?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  not 
distance  a  line  turned  end-wise  to  the  eye?  Ale.  Doubtless. 
Euph.  And  can  a  line,  in  that  situation,  project  more  than  one 
single  point  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ?  Ak.  It  cannot.  Euph. 
Therefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  and  of  a  short  distance  is  of 
the  same  magnitude,  or  rather  of  no  magnitude  at  all,  being  in 
all  cases  one  single  point  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Should  it 
not  follow  from  hence,  that  distance  is  not  immediately  perceiyed 
fay  the  eye  ?  Ah.  It  should.  Euph.  Must  it  not  then  be  per^ 
ceived  by  the  mediation  of  some  other  thing  ?  Ale.  It  must 
Euph.  To  discover  what  this  is,  let  us  examine  what  alteration 
there  may  be  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  object,  placed  at 
different  distances  from  the  eye.  Now  I  find  by  experience, 
that  when  an  object  is  removed  still  further  and  further  off,  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  eye,  its  visible  appearance  still  grows  lesser 
and  fainter,  and  this  change  of  appearance,  being  proportional 
and  universal,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  by  which  we  apprehend 
the  various  degrees  of  distance.  Ah.  I  have  nothing  to  object 
to  this.  Euph.  But  littleness  or  faintness,  in  their  own  nature, 
seem  to  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  greater  length  of  dis- 
tance. Ah.  I  admit  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Will  it  not  follow 
then,  that  they  could  never  sugggest  it  but  from  experience? 
Ah.  It  wilL  Euph.  That  is  to  say,  we  perceive  distance,  not 
immediately,  but  by  mediation  of  a  sign,  which  hath  no  likeness 
to  it,  or  necessary  connexion  with  it,  but  only  su^ests  it  from 
repeated  experience  as  words  do  things.  Ah.  HoM^  Euphranor ; 
now  I  think  of  it,  the  writers  in  optics  tell  us  of  an  angle  made 
by  the  two  optic  axes,  where  they  meet  in  the  visible  point  or 
object ;  which  angle  the  obtuser  it  is  the  nearer  it  shows  the  ob- 
ject to  be,  and  by  how  much  the  acuter  by  so  much  the  further 
off;  and  this  by  a  necessary  demonstrable  connexion.  EupK 
The  mind  then  finds  out  the  distance  of  things  by  geometry. 
Ah.  It  doth.  Euph.  Should  it  not  follow  theretoce  that  nobody 
could  see  but  those  who  had  learned  geometry,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  lines  and  angles?  Ah.  There  is  a  sort  of  natural  geo- 
metry which  is  got  without  learning.  Euph.  Pray  inform  me, 
Alciphron,  in  order  to  frame  a  proof  of  any  kind,  or  deduce  one 
point  from  another,  is  it  not  necessary,  that  I  perceive  the  con- 
nexion of  the  terms  in  the  premises,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
premises  with  the  condusion ;  and,  in  general,  to  know  one  thing 
by  means  of  another,  must  I  not  first  know  that  other  thing  r 
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when  I  perceive  your  meaning  by  your  words,  must  I  not  first 
perceive  the  words  themselves?  and  must  I  not  know  the  prep- 
mises  before  I  infer  the  conclusion?     Ak.  All  this  is   true. 
Eupk.  Whoever  therefore  collects  a  nearer  distance  from  a  wider 
angle,  or  a  further  distance  from  an  acuter  angle,  must  first  per- 
ceive the  angles  themselves.     And  he  who  doth  not  perceive  thoee 
angles,  can  mfer  nothing  from  them.     Is  it  so  or  not  ?     Ale   It 
is  as  you  say.     Euph.  Ask  now  the  first  man  you  meet,  whether 
he  perceives  or  knows  any  thing  of  those  optic  angles?  or  whe- 
ther he  ever  thinks  about  them,  or  makes  any  inferences   from 
them,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  geometry  ?  What  answer  do 
you  think  he  would  make?     Ale,  To  speak  the  truth,  I  believe 
his  answer  would  be,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  those  matters. 
Euph.  It  cannot  therefore  be,  that  men  judge  of  distance  by 
angles :  nor  consequently  can  there  be  any  force  in  the  aigument 
you  drew  from  thence,  to  prove  that  distance  is  perceived  by 
means  of  something  which  hath  a  necessary  connexion  with  it« 
Ale,  I  agree  with  you. 

IX.  Eupk,  To  me  it  seems,  that  a  man  may  know  whether  he 
perceives  a  thing  or  no ;  and  if  he  perceives  it,  whether  it  be  im- 
mediately or  mediately :  and  if  mefliately,  whether  by  means  of 
something  like  or  unlike,  necessarily  or  arbitrarily  connected  with 
it.  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Eupk,  And  is  it  not  certain,  that  distance  is 
perceived  only  by  experience,  if  it  be  neither  perceived  immediately 
by  itself,  nor  by  means  of  any  image,  nor  of  any  lines  and  angles, 
which  are  like  it,  or  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  it  ?  Ale, 
It  is.  Euph,  Doth  it  not  seem  to  follow  from  what  hath  been  said 
and  allowed  by  you  that  before  all  experience  a  man  would  not 
imagine  the  things  he  saw  were  at  any  distance  from  him  ?  Ah. 
How  I  let  me  see.  Euph,  The  littleness  or  faintness  of  appear- 
ance, or  any  other  idea  or  sensation  not  necessarily  connected 
with,  or  resembling  distance,  can  no  more  suggest  difierent 
degrees  of  distance,  or  any  distance  at  aU,  to  the  mind,  which 
hath  not  experienced  a  connexion  of  the  things  signifying  and 
signified,  than  words  can  suggest  notions  before  a  man  hath 
learned  the  language.  Ale,  I  allow  this  to  be  true.  Euph,  Will 
it  not  thence  follow,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see, 
would  upon  first  receiving  his  sight,  take  the  things  he  saw,  not 
to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  but  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his 
mind?  Ale,  I  must  own  it  seems  so;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself,  that,  if  I  were  in  such  a 
state,  I  should  think  those  objects,  which  I  now  see  at  so  great 
distance,  to  be  at  no  distance  at  alL  Euph.  It  seems  then,  that 
you  now  think  the  objects  of  sight  are  at  a  distance  from  you. 
Ale,  Doubtless  I  do.  Can  any  one  question  but  yonder  castle  is 
at  a  great  distance  ?  Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  can  you  discern 
the  doors,  windows,  and  battlements  of  that  same  casde  ?    Ale, 
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I  cannot.  At  this  distance  it  seems  only  a  small  round  tower. 
Eupfu  But  I,  who  have  been  at  it,  know  that  it  is  no  small  round 
tower,  but  a  large  square  building  with  battlements  and  turrets, 
which  it  seems  you  do  not  see.  Ale,  What  will  you  infer  from 
thence  ?  Euph.  I  would  infer,  that  the  very  object,  which  you 
strictly  and  properly  perceive  by  sight,  is  not  that  thing  which 
is  several  miles  distant.  Ale.  Why  so  ?  Evph.  Because  a  little 
round  object  is  one  thing,  and  a  great  square  object  is  another. 
Is  it  not  ?  Ale.  1  cannot  deny  it.  Euph.  Tell  me,  is  not  the 
visible  appearance  alone  the  proper  object  of  si^ht  ?  Ale.  It  is. 
What  think  you  now  (said  Euphranor,  pointing  towards  the 
heavens)  of  the  visible  appearance  of  yonder  planet  ?  Is  it  not 
a  round  luminous  flat,  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence  ?  Ah.  What 
then  ?  EupJu  Tell  me  then,  what  you  think  of  the  planet  itself. 
Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  vast  opaque  globe,  with  several 
unequal  risings  and  vallies?  Ale.  I  do.  Eupli.  How  can  you 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  proper  object  of  your  sight  exists  at 
a  distance?  Ale.  I  confess  I  know  not  Euph.  For  your 
further  conviction,  do  but  consider  that  crimson  cloud.  Think 
you  that  if  you  were  in  the  very  place  where  it  is,  you  would 

rirceive  any  thing  like  what  you  now  see?  Ale.  By  no  means, 
should  perceive  only  a  dark  mist.  Euph.  Is  it  not  plain,  there* 
fore,  that  neither  the  castle,  the  planet,  nor  the  cloud,  which 
you  see  here,  are  those  real  ones  which  you  suppose  exist  at  a 
distance. 

X.  Ale.  What  am  I  to  think  then  ?  Do  we  see  any  thing  at 
aU,  or  is  it  altogether  fancy  and  illusion?  Euph.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  the  proper  objects  of  sight  are  light  and  colours, 
with  their  several  shades  and  degrees,  all  which,  bein?  infinitely 
diversified  and  combined,  do  form  a  language  wonderfully  adapted 
to  suggest  and  exhibit  to  us  the  distances,  figures,  situations, 
dimensions,  and  various  qualities  of  tangible  objects;  not  by 
similitude,  nor  yet  by  inference  of  necessary  connexion,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  imposition  of  Providence,  just  as  words  suggest  the 
things  signified  by  them.    Ale.  How  I  do  we  not,  strictly  speaking, 

!)erceive  by  sight  such  things  as  trees,  houses,  men,  rivers,  and  the 
ike  ?  Euph,  We  do,  indeed,  perceive  or  apprehend  those  things 
by  the  faculty  of  si^ht ;  but  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  they 
are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  any  more  than  that 
all  those  things  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  hearing, 
which  are  signified  by  the  help  of  words  or  sounds  ?  Ale.  You 
would  have  us  think  then,  that  light,  shades,  and  colours,  variously 
combined,  answer  to  the  several  articulations  of  sound  in  language, 
and  that,  by  means  thereof,  all  sorts  of  objects  are  suggested  to 
the  mind  through  the  eye,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
suggested  by  words  or  sounds  through  the  ear ;  that  is,  neither 
from  necessary  deduction  to  the  judgment,  nor  from  similitude  te 
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the  fancy,  but  purely  and  solely  from  experience,  custom,  and 
habit  Euplu  I  would  not  have  you  think  any  thing  more  than 
the  nature  of  things  obligeth  you  to  think,  nor  submit  in  the 
least  to  my  judgment,  but  only  to  the  force  of  truth,  which  is  an 
imposition  that  I  suppose  the  freest  thinkers  will  not  pretend  to 
be  exempt  from.  Ah,  You  have  led  me,  it  seems,  step  by  step, 
till  I  am  got  I  know  not  where.  But  I  shall  try  to  get  out 
again,  if  not  by  the  way  I  came,  yet  by  some  other  of  my  ow^ii 
finding.  Here  Alciphron,  haying  made  a  short  pause,  proceeded 
as  follows. 

XI.  Answer  me,  Euphranor,  should  it  not  follow  from  these 
principles,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see,  would  at  first 
sight,  not  only  not  perceive  their  distance,  but  also  not  so  much 
as  know  the  very  things  themselves  which  he  saw,  for  instance, 
men  or  trees  ?  which  surely  to  suppose  must  be  absurd.  Ettpfu 
I  grant,  in  consequence  of  those  principles,  which  both  you  and 
I  have  admitted,  that  such  a  one  would  never  think  of  men,  trees, 
or  any  other  objects  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  perceive  by 
touch,  upon  having  his  mind  filled  with  new  sensations  of  light 
and  colours,  whose  various  combinations  he  doth  not  vet  under- 
stand, or  know  the  meaning  of,  no  more  than  a  Chmese^  upon 
first  hearing  the  words  man  and  tree,  would  think  of  the  things 
signified  by  them.  In  both  cases,  there  must  be  time  and  expe- 
rience, by  repeated  acts,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  knowing  the  con- 
nexion between  the  signs  and  things  signified,  that  is  to  say,  of 
understanding  the  language,  whether  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  ears. 
And  I  conceive  no  absurdity  in  all  this.  Ah.  I  see  therefore,  in 
strict  philosophical  truth,  that  rock  only  in  the  same  sense  that  I 
may  be  said  to  hear  it,  when  the  word  rock  is  pronounced. 
Euph.  In  the  very  same.  Ah.  How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that 
every  one  shall  say  he  sees,  for  instance,  a  rock  or  a  house,  when 
those  things  are  before  his  eyes :  but  nobody  will  say  he  hears  a 
rock  or  a  house,  but  only  the  words  or  sounds  themselves,  by 
which  those  things  are  said  to  be  signified  or  suggested,  but  not 
heard  ?  besides,  if  vision  be  only  a  language  speaking  to  the  eyes, 
it  may  be  asked,  when  did  men  learn  this  language  r  To  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  so  many  signs,  as  go  to  the  making  up  a  lan- 

Sage,  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  But  will  any  man  say  he 
th  spent  time,  or  been  at  pains,  to  learn  this  language  of  vision  ? 
Euplu  No  wonder,  we  cannot  assign  a  time  beyond  our  remotest 
memory.  If  we  have  been  all  practising  this  language,  ever  since 
our  first  entrance  into  the  world :  if  the  Author  of  nature  con- 
stantly speaks  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  even  in  their  earliest 
infancy,  whenever  the  eyes  are  open  in  the  light,  whether  alone 
or  in  company :  it  doth  not  seem  to  me  at  all  strange,  that  men 
should  not  be  aware  they  had  ever  learned  a  language,  begim  so 
early,  and  practised  so  constantly  as  this  of  vision.     And,  if  we 
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also  consider  that  it  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
not,  like  other  languages,  differing  in  different  places,  it  will  not 
seem  unaccountable,  tnat  men  should  mistake  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  proper  objects  of  sight  and  the  things  signified  by  them, 
to  be  founded  in  necessary  relation,  or  likeness,  or  that  they  should 
even  take  them  for  the  same  things.  Hence  it  seems  easy  to  con- 
ceive, why  men,  who  do  not  think,  should  confound  in  this  lan- 
guage of  vision  the  signs  with  the  things  signified,  otherwise  than 
they  are  wont  to  do,  in  the  various  particular  languages  formed 
by  the  several  nations  of  men. 

XI  I.  It  may  be  also  worth  while  to  observe,  that  signs  being 
little  considered  in  themselves,  or  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  in 
their  relative  capacity,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  things  whereof 
they  are  signs,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  mind  often  overlooks 
them,  so  as  to  carry  its  attention  immediately  on  to  the  things 
signified.  Thus,  for  example,  in  reading  we  run  over  the  charac- 
ters with  the  slightest  regard,  and  pass  on  to  the  meaning.  Hence 
it  is  frequent  for  men  to  say,  they  see  words,  and  notions,  and 
things,  in  reading  of  a  book ;  whereas  in  strictness  they  see  only 
the  characters,  which  suggest  words,  notions,  and  things.  And 
by  parity  of  reason,  may  we  not  suppose,  that  men,  not  resting 
in,  but  overlooking,  the  immediate  and  proper  objects  of  sight,  as 
in  their  own  nature  of  small  moment,  carry  their  attention  on- 
ward to  the  very  things  signified,  and  talk  as  if  they  saw  the 
secondary  objects,  which,  in  truth  and  strictness,  are  not  seen  but 
only  suggested  and  apprehended  by  means  of  the  proper  objects 
of  sight,  which  alone  are  seen  ?  Ak.  To  speak  my  mind  freely, 
this  dissertation  grows  tedious,  and  runs  into  points  too  dry  and 
minute  for  a  gentleman's  attention.  I  thought,  said  Crito,  we 
had  been  told,  that  minute  philosophers  loved  to  consider  things 
closely  and  minutely.  Ale,  That  is  true,  but  in  so  polite  an  age 
who  would  be  a  mere  philosopher  ?  There  is  a  certain  scholastic 
accuracy,  which  ill  suits  the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  well-bred  man. 
But,  to  cut  short  this  chicane,  I  propound  it  fairly  to  your  own 
conscience,  whether  you  really  think,  that  God  himself  speaks 
every  day  and  in  every  place  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  Eup?t. 
That  is  really  and  in  truth  my  opinion ;  and  it  should  be  yours 
too,  if  you  are  consistent  with  yourself,  and  abide  by  your  own 
definition  of  language.  Since  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  great 
mover  and  author  of  nature  constantly  explaineth  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  men  by  the  sensible  intervention  of  arbitrary  signs^ 
which  have  no  similitude  or  connexion  with  the  things  signified ; 
so  as  by  compounding  and  disposing  them,  to  surest  and  exhibit 
an  endless  variety  of  objects  differing  in  nature,  time,  and  place, 
thereby  informing  and  (urecting  men  how  to  act  with  respect  to 
things  distant  and  future,  as  well  as  near  and  present.  In  con- 
sequence, I  say,  of  your  own  sentiments  and  concessions,  you 
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have  as  much  reason  to  think,  the  universal  agent  or  God  apeaka 
to  your  eyes,  as  you  can  have  for  thinking  any  particular  person 
speaks  to  your  ears.  Ale.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some 
fallacy  runs  throughout  this  whole  ratiocination,  though  perhaps 
I  may  not  readily  point  it  out  Hold !  let  me  see.  In  language 
tbe  signs  are  arbitrary,  are  they  not?  Euph.  They  are.  Ah. 
And  consequently,  they  do  not  alwnyB  suggest  real  matters  of 
fact.  Whereaa  this  natural  language,  as  you  call  it,  or  these 
visible  signs,  do  always  suggest  things  in  the  same  uniform  way, 
and  have  the  same  constant,  regular  connexion  with  matters  of 
fact:  whence  it  should  seem,  the  connexion  was  necessary ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  definition  premised,  it  can  be  no  lan- 
guage. How  do  you  solve  this  objection  F  Euph,  You  may 
solve  it  yourself,  by  the  help  of  a  picture  or  lookiug-^lass.  Ab:. 
You  are  in  the  right.  I  see  there  is  nothing  in  it.  1  know  not 
what  else  to  say  to  this  opinion,  more  than  it  is  so  odd  and  con- 
traiy  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  I  shall  never  assent  to  it, 

XIIL  Euph,  Be  pleased  to  recollect  your  own  lectures  upon 
prejudice,  and  apply  them  in  the  present  case.  Perhaps  they 
may  help  you  to  follow  where  reason  leads,  and  to  suspect  no- 
tions which  are  strongly  riveted,  without  having  been  ever  exa- 
mined. Ale.  I  disdain  the  suspicion  of  prejudice.  And  I  do 
not  speak  only  for  myself.  I  know  a  dab  of  moat  ingenioos 
men,  the  freest  from  prejudice  of  any  men  alive,  who  abhor  the 
notion  of  a  God,  and  I  doubt  not  would  be  very  able  to  untie 
this  knot.  Upon  which  words  of  Alciphron,  I,  who  had  acted 
the  part  of  an  indifferent  stander-by,  observed  to  him,  that  it 
misbecame  his  character  and  repeated  professions,  to  own  an 
attachment  to  the  judgment,  or  build  upon  the  presumed  abilities 
of  other  men,  how  ingenious  soever;  and  that  this  proceeding 
might  encourage  his  adversaries  to  have  recourse  to  authority,  in 
which  perhaps  they  would  find  their  account  more  than  he.  Oh  I 
Bud  Crito,  I  have  often  observed  the  conduct  of  minute  philoso- 
phers. When  one  of  them  has  got  a  ring  of  disdples  Touod 
him,  bis  method  is  to  exclaim  against  prejudice,  and  recommend 
thinking  and  reasoning,  giving  to  understand  that  himself  is  a 
man  of  deep  researches  and  close  aignment,  one  who  examines 
impartially  and  concludes  warily.  Thesame  man  in  other  com- 
pany, if  he  chance  to  he  pressed  with  reason,  shall  laugh  at  It^o, 
and  assume  the  lazy,  supine  airs  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  wit,  a 
raiUevr,  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  a  regular  and  exact  inquiry. 
This  double  face  of  the  minute  philosopher  is  of  no  small  use  to 
propagate  and  maintain  his  notions.  Though  to  me  it  seems  a 
plain  case,  that  if  a  fine  gentleman  will  shake  off  authority,  and 
appeal  from  religion  to  reason,  unto  reason  ho  must  go :  and  if 
he  cannot  go  without  leading  strings,  surely  he  had  better  be  led 
by  the  autnority  of  the  public,  than  by   that  of  any  knot  of 
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minute  philosophers.  AU.  Gentlemen;  this  diBCOurse  is  very 
irksome  and  needless.  For  my  part,  I  am  a  Mend  to  inquiry. 
I  am  willing  reason  should  have  its  full  and  free  scope.  1  build 
on  no  man's  authority.  For  my  i>art,  I  have  no  interest  in  de- 
nying a  God.  Any  man  may  believe  or  not  believe  a  God,  as  he 
pleases,  for  me.  But  after  all,  Euphranor  must  allow  me  to 
stare  a  little  at  his  conclusions.  Euph.  The  conclusions  are 
yours  as  much  as  mine,  for  you  were  led  to  them  by  your  own 
concessions. 

XIV.  You,  it  seems,  stare  to  find,  that  God  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us,  and  that  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  You,  who  in  the  beginning  of  this  morning's  confer- 
ence thought  it  strange,  that  God  should  leave  himself  without 
a  witness,  do  now  think  it  strange  the  witness  should  be  so  full 
and  clear.  Ale.  I  must  own  I  do.  I  was  aware,  indeed,  of  a 
certain  metaphysical  hypothesis,  of  our  seeing  all  things  in  God 
by  the  imion  or  the  human  soul  with  the  intelligible  substance 
of  the  Deity,  which  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  could  make  sense 
of.  But  I  never  imagined  it  could  be  pretended,  that  we  saw 
God  with  our  fleshly  eyes  as  plain  as  we  see  any  human  person 
whatsoever,  and  that  he  daily  speaks  to  our  senses  in  a  manifest 
and  clear  dialect.  CrL  This  language  hath  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  It  is  equivalent 
to  a  constant  -creation,  betokening  an  immediate  act  of  power 
and  providence.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  atoms,  attractions,  or  effluvia.  The  instantaneous 
production  and  reproduction  of  so  many  signs  combined,  dis- 
solved, transposed,  diversified,  and  adapts  to  such  an  endless 
variety  of  purposes,  ever  shifting  with  the  occasions  and  suited 
to  them,  being  utterly  inexplicable  and  unaccountable^  by  the 
laws  of  motion,  by  chance,  by  fate,  or  the  like  blind  principles, 
doth  set  forth  and  testify  the  immediate  operation  of  a  spirit  or 
thinking  being ;  and  not  merely  of  a  spirit,  which  every  motion 
or  gravitation  may  possibly  infer,  but  of  one  wise,  >good,  and 
provident  Spirit,  who  directs,  and  rules,  and  governs  the  world. 
Some  philosophers,  being  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Creator,  from  the  make  and  contrivance  of  organized  bodies 
and  orderly  system  of  the  world,  did  nevertheless  imagine  that 
^e  left  this  system,  with  all  its  parts  and  contents  well  adjusted 
and  put  in  motion,  as  an  artist  leaves  a  clock,  to  go  thencefor- 
ward of  itself  for  a  certain  period.  But  this  visual  language 
proves,  not  a  Creator  merely,  but  a  provident  governor,  actually 
and  intimately  present  and  attentive  to  all  our  interests  and 
motions,  who  watches  over  our  conduct,  and  takes  care  of  our 
minutest  actions  and  designs,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives,  informing,  admonishing,  and  directing  incessantly,  in  a 
most  evident  and  sensible  manner.     This  is  truly  wonderful. 
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Eupk.  And  is  it  not  so^  that  men  should  be  encompassed  by 
such  a  wonder,  without  reflecting  on  it  ? 

XY.  Something  there  is  of  divine  and  admirable  in  this  lan- 
guage, addressed  to  our  eyes,  that  may  well  awaken  the  miiLd, 
and  deserve  its  utmost  attention :  it  is  learned  with  so  little 
pains;   it  expresseth  the  differences  of  things  so  clearly    and 
aptl  V ;  it  instructs  with  such  facility  and  despatch,  by  one  glance 
of  the  eye  conveying  a  greater  variety  of  advices,  and  a  more 
distinct  knowledge  of  things  than  could  be  got  by  a  ducourse  of 
several  hours:  and,  while  it  informs,  it  amuses  and  entertains 
the  mind  with  such  singular  pleasure  and  delight :  it  is  of  8U<^ 
excellent  use  in  giving  a  stability  and  permanency  to  human 
discourse,  in  recording  sounds  and  bestowing  life  on  dead  lan- 
guages, enabling  us  to  converse  with  men  of  remote  ages  and 
countries :  and  it  answers  so  apposite  to  the  uses  and  necessities 
of  mankind,  informing  us  more  distinctly  of  those  objects,  whose 
nearness  and  magnitude  qualify  them  to  be  of  greatest  detriment 
or  benefit  to  our  bodies,  and  less  exactly,  in  proportion  as  their 
littleness  or  distance  make  them  of  less  concern  to  us.    Ale.  And 
yet  these  strange  things  affect  men  but  little.     Eitph.  But  they 
are  not  strange,  they  are  familiar,  and  that  makes  them  be  over- 
looked.    Things  which  rarely  happen  strike ;  whereas  frequency 
lessens  the  admiration  of  things,  though  in  themselves  ever  so 
admirable.    Hence  a  common  man,  who  is  not  used  to  think  and 
make  reflections,  would  probably  be  more  convinced  of  the  being 
of  a  Grod,  by  one  single  sentence  heard  once  in  his  life  from  the 
sky,  than  by  all  the  experience  he  has  had  of  this  visual  Ian* 
guage,   contrived  with   such  exquisite  skill,  so  constantly  ad* 
dressed  to  his  eyes,   and  so    plainly   declaring  the  neamesa, 
wisdom,  and  providence,  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.    Ale 
After  all,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself,  how  men  should  be  so  little 
surprised  or  amazed  about  this  visive  faculty,  if  it  was  really  of 
a  nature  so  surprising  and  amazing.     JEuph.  But  let  us  suppose 
a  nation  of  men  blind  from  their  infancy,  among  whom  a  stranger 
arrives,  the  only  man  who  can  see  in  all  the  country :  let  us 
suppose  this  stranger  travelling  with  some  of  the  natives,  and 
that   while    he   foretells  to   them,    that    in    case    they    walk 
straight  forward,  in  half  an  hour  they  shall  meet  men  or  cattle, 
or  come  to  a  house ;  that  if  they  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed, 
they  shall,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  in  danger  of  falling  down  a  pre- 
cipice ;  that  shaping  their  course  to  the  left  the^  will,  in  such  a 
time,  arrive  at  a  river,  a  wood,  or  a  mountain.     What  think 
you  ?  must  they  not  be  infinitely  surprised  that  one,  who  had 
never  been  in  their  country  before,  should  know  it  so  much  bet- 
ter than  themselves  ?    And  would  not  those  predictions  seem  to 
them  as  unaccountable  and  incredible,  as  prophecy  to  a  minute 
philosopher?    Ale,  I  cannot  deny  lU    EupL  But  it  seems  to 
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require  intense  thought,  to  be  able  to  unravel  a  prejudice  that 
has  been  so  long  forming,  to  get  over  the  vulgar  error  of  ideas 
common  to  both  senses,  and  so  to  distinguish  between  the  objects 
of  sight  and  touch,*  which  have  grown  (if  I  may  so  say)  blended 
together  in  our  fancy,  as  to  be  able  to  suppose  ourselves  exactly 
in  the  state  that  one  of  those  men  would  be  in,  if  he  were  made 
to  see.  And  yet  this  I  believe  is  possible,  and  might  seem 
worth  the  pains  of  a  little  thinking,  especially  to  those  men 
whose  proper  employment  and  profession  it  is  to  think,  and 
unravel  prejudices,  and  conftite  mistakes.  Ale.  I  frankly  own  I 
cannot  find  my  way  out  of  this  maze,  and  should  gladly  be  set 
right  by  those  who  see  better  than  myself.  CrL  The  pursuing 
this  subject  in  their  own  thoughts  would  possibly  open  a  new 
scene  to  those  speculative  gentlemen  of  the  minute  philosophy. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the  psalmist,  where  he  repre- 
sents Gt)d  to  be  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and 
would,  methinks,  be  no  ill  comment  on  that  ancient  notion  of 
some  eastern  sages,  that  Grod  had  light  for  his  body,  and  truth 
for  his  soul,  lliis  conversation  lasted  till  a  servant  came  to  tell 
US  the  tea  was  ready :  upon  which  we  walked  in,  and  found 
Lysides  at  the  tea-table. 

XYI.  As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  I  am  glad>  said  Alciphron, 
that  I  have  here  found  my  second,  a  fresh  man  to  maintain  our 
common  cause,  which,  I  doubt,  Lysicles  will  think  hath  suffered 
by  his  absence.  Lys.  Why  so  ?  Ak.  I  have  been  drawn  into 
some  concessions  you  will  not  like.  Lys,  Let  me  know  what 
they  are.  Ak.  Why,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  God,  and 
that  his  existence  is  very  certain.  Lys.  Bless  me!  how  came 
you  to  entertain  so  wild  a  notion  ?  Ale.  You  know  we  profess 
to  follow  reason  wherever  it  leads.  And,  in  short,  I  have  been 
reasoned  into  it.  Lys.  Reasoned !  you  should  say  amused  with 
words,  bewildered  with  sophistry.  Euph.  Have  you  a  mind  to 
hear  the  same  reasoning  that  led  Alcipnron  and  me  step  by  step, 
that  we  may  examine  whether  it  be  sophistry  or  no  ?  Lys.  As 
to  that  I  am  very  easy.  I  guess  all  that  can  be  said  on  that 
head.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  help  my  friend  ojat,  whatever 
arguments  drew  him  in.  EupL  Will  you  admit  the  premises 
and  deny  the  conclusions?  Lys.  What  if  I  admit  the  con- 
clusion ?  Etq)fL  How  I  will  you  grant  there  is  a  God.  Lys. 
Perhaps  I  may.  Euph.  Then  we  are  agreed.  Lys.  Perhaps 
not.  Euph.  O  Lysicles,  you  are  a  subtle  adversary.  I  know 
not  what  you  would  be  at.  Lys.  You  must  know  then,  that  at 
bottom  the  being  of  a  God  is  a  point  in  itself  of  small  conse- 
quence, and  a  man  may  make  this  concession  without  yielding 
much.     The  great  point  is,  what  sense  the  word  God  is  to  be 

*  See  the  foregoing  Treatise,  wherein  this  point  and  the  whole  theory  of  vision  are 
more  fully  explained. 
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takea  io.  The  veiy  Eptcureaos  allowed  the  beine  of  gods :  but 
then  they  were  indolent  gods,  unconcerned  with  num&n  sfiiurs. 
Hobbes  allowed  a  corporeal  God,  and  Spiaoea  held  the  universe 
to  be  God.  And  yet  nobody  doubta  they  were  staunch  free- 
thinkers. I  could  wish  indeed  the  word  God  were  quite  omitted, 
becanse,  in  most  minds,  it  ia  coupled  with  a  sort  of  Buperstitious 
awe,  the  very  root  of  ^1  religion.  I  shall  not,  neverthelesa,  be 
much  disturbed,  though  the  name  be  retained,  and  the  being  of 
God  allowed  in  any  sense  but  in  that  of  a  mind,  which  knows 
all  things,  and  beholds  hunmn  actions,  like  some  judge  or  msgi^ 
trate,  with  infinite  observation  and  intelligence.  The  belief  of  m, 
God  in  this  sense  fills  a  man's  mind  with  scruples,  lays  him 
nnder  construnts,  and  embitters  his  very  being :  but  in  another 
sense,  it  may  be  attended  'with  no  great  ill  consequence.  This 
I  know  was  the  opinion  of  our  f^reat  Diagoras,  who  told  me  be 
would  never  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out  a  demonstration 
that  there  was  no  God,  if  the  received  notion  of  God  had  been 
the  same  with  that  of  some  fathers  and  schoolmen.  Eitph.  Pray 
what  was  that? 

XVIL  Lyi.  You  must  know,  Diagoras,  a  man  of  much 
reading  and  inquiry,  had  discovered  that  once  upon  a  time,  the 
most  profound  and  speculative  divines,  finding  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  attributes  of  God,  taken  in  the  common  sense,  or  in 
any  known  sense,  with  human  reason,  and  the  appearance  of 
things,  taught  that  the  words  knowledge,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
such  like,  when  spoken  of  the  Deity,  must  be  nnderstood  in  a 
quite  different  sense,  from  what  they  signify  in  the  vulgar  accep- 
tation, or  from  any  thing  that  we  can  form  a  notion  of,  or  con- 
ceive. Hence,  whatever  objections  might  be  made  against  the 
attributes  of  G^  thev  easily  solved,  by  denying  those  attribntea 
belonged  to  QcoA,  in  tnis  or  that  or  any  known  particular  sense  or 
notion ;  which  was  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  they  belonged  to 
him  at  alL  And  thus  denying  the  attributes  of  God  they  in 
effect  denied  bis  being,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  aware  of 
it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  should  object,  that  future  con- 
tingencies were  inconsistent  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
because  it  is  repugnant  that  certMn  knowledge  should  be  of  an 
uncert^n  thing :  it  whs  a  ready  and  an  easy  answer  to  say,  that 
this  may  be  true,  with  respect  to  knowledge  taken  in  the  common 
sense,  or  in  any  sense  that  we  can  possibly  form  any  notion  of; 
but  that  there  would  not  appear  the  same  inconsistency,  between  ' 
the  contingent  nature  of  things  and  divine  foreknowledge,  taken 
to  signify  somewhat  that  we  know  nothing  of,  which  in  Gt)d 
snppbes  the  place  of  what  we  understand  by  knowledge ;  from 
which  it  differs  not  in  qnantitr  or  degree  of  perfection,  but  alto- 
gether, and  in  kind,  as  light  doth  from  sound ;  and  even  more, 
since  these  agree  in  that  they  are  both   sensations :    whereas 
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knowledge  in  God  hath  no  sort  of  reaemblanoe  or  agreement 
with  any  notion  that  man  can  frame  of  knowledge.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  attributes,  which  indeed  may  by  this 
means  be  equally  reconciled  with  every  thing  or  with  nothing. 
But  all  men  who  think  must  needs  see,  this  is  cutting  knots  and 
not  untying  them.  For  how  are  things  reconciled  with  the  di- 
vine attributes,  when  these  attributes  themselves  are  in  every 
intelligible  sense  denied ;  and  consequently  the  very  notion  of 
God  taken  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  name,  without  any 
meaning  annexed  to  it  ?  In  short,  the  belief  that  there  is  an 
unknown  subject  of  attributes  absolutely  unknown  is  a  very  in- 
nocent doctrine ;  which  the  acute  Diagoras  well  saw,  and  was 
therefore  wonderfully  delighted  with  this  system. 

XYIIL  For,  said  he,  if  this  could  once  make  its  way  and  obtain 
in  the  world,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  natural  or  rational  reli- 

Sion,  which  is  the  basis  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian :  for 
e  who  comes  to  God,  or  enters  himself  in  the  church  of  God, 
must  first  believe  that  diere  is  a  God  in  some  intelligible  sense;  and 
not  only  that  there  is  something  in  general  without  any  proper 
notion,  though  never  so  inadequate,  of  any  of  its  qualities  or 
attributes ;  for  this  may  be  fate,  or  chaos,  or  plastic  nature,  or 
any  thing  else  as  well  as  God.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  there  is 
something  in  this  unknown  being  analogous  to  knowledge  and 
goodness ;  that  is  to  say,  which  produceth  those  effects  which  we 
could  not  conceive  to  be  produced  by  men  in  any  degree,  with- 
out knowledge  and  goodness.  For  this  is  in  fact  to  give  up  the 
point  in  dispute  between  theists  and  atheists,  the  question  having 
always  been,  not  whether  there  was  a  principle  (which  point  was 
allowed  by  philosophers  as  well  before  as  since  Anaxagoras),  but 
whether  this  principle  was  a  vovg,  a  thinking,  intelligent  being : 
that  is  to  say,  whetner  that  order,  and  beauty,  and  use,  visible  in 
natural  effects,  could  be  produced  by  any  thing  but  a  mind  or 
intelligence,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  whether  there 
must  not  be  true,  real,  and  proper  knowledge  in  the  first  cause. 
We  will  therefore  acknowledge,  that  all  those  natural  effects, 
which  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  knowledge  and  wisdom,  proceed 
from  a  being  in  which  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge 
or  wisdom  at  all,  but  onlv  something  else,  which,  m  reality,  is  the 
cause  of  those  things  which  men,  for  want  of  knowing  better, 
aacribe  to  what  they  call  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. You  wonder  perhaps  to  hear  a  man  of  pleasure,  who 
diverts  himself  as  I  do,  philosophize  at  this  rate.  But  you  should 
consider  that  much  is  to  be  got  by  conversing  with  ingenious 
men,  which  is  a  short  way  to  knowledge,  that  saves  a  man  the 
drudgery  of  reading  and  thinking.  Ajid  now  we  have  granted 
to  you  that  there  is  a  God  in  this  indefinite  sense,  I  would  fain 
see  what  use  you  can  mak^of  this  concession.  You  cannot  argue 
from  unknown  attributes,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  attri- 
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butes  In  an  unknown  sense.     You  cannot  prove,  that  God  is  ta 
be  loved  for  his  goodness,  or  feared  for  his  justice,  or  respected 
for  his  knowledge :  all  which  consequences,  we  own,  would  follow 
from  those  attnbutes  admitted  in  an  intelligible  sense ;  but  inre 
deny  that  those  or  any  other  consequences  can  be  drawn  £rozn 
attributes  admitted  in  no  particular  sense,  oj  in  a  sense  which 
none  of  us  understand.     Since  therefore  nothing  can  be  in- 
ferred from  such  an  account  of  God,  about  conscience,  or  wor- 
ship, or  religion,  you  may  even  make  the  best  of  it ;  and,  not 
to  be  singular,  we  will  use  the  name  too,  and  so  at  once  there  is 
an  end  of  atheism.     Euplu  This  account  of  a  Deity  is  new  to 
me.     I  do  not  like  it,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it  to  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  do.  ^ 

XIX.  Cru  It  is  not  new  to  me.  I  remember  not  long  since 
to  have  heard  a  minute  philosopher  triumph  upon  this  very  point ; 
which  put  me  on  inquiring  what  foundation  there  was  for  it  in 
the  fathers  or  schoolmen.  And,  for  aught  that  I  can  find,  it 
owes  its  original  to  those  writings,  whidi  have  been  published 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The  author  of 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  hath  written  upon  the  divine  attributes 
in  a  very  singular  style.  In  his  treatise  of  the  celestial  hier- 
archy* he  saith,  that  God  is  something  above  all  essence  and  life, 
vttIq  iraaav  ovaiav  Koi  Ziorjv ;  and  again  in  his  treatise  of  the 
divine  names,t  that  he  is  above  all  wisdom  and  understanding, 
virlp  TTCKTav  <To<l>iav  Koi  (TvveaiVy  ineffable  and  innominable,  appi\fro^ 
Koi  avtjwfiogi  the  wisdom  of  God  he  terms  an  unreasonable, 
unintelligent,  and  foolish  wisdom;  rfiv  aXoyov  Koi  avow  koi 
fifopav  <To<t>lav.  But  then  the  reason  he  gives,  for  expressing 
himself  in  this  strange  manner,  is,  that  the  divine  wisdom  is  the 
cause  of  all  reason,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  sind  therein  are 
contained  the  treasures  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  calls 
God  vTrip<TO<pog  and  tnripZ^g'l  as  if  wisdom  and  life  were  words  not 
worthy  to  express  the  divine  perfections :  and  he  adds,  that  the 
attributes  unintettwent  and  unpercewing  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
divinity,  not  Kar*  iXXBiypiv^  by  way  of  defect,  but  icaO*  vinpoxnvy  / 

by  way  of  eminencv ;  which  he  explains  by  our  giving  thfe  name 
of  darkness  to  light  inaccessible.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
harshness  of  his  expressions  in  some  places,  he  affirms  oyer  and 
over  in-  others,  that  God  knows  all  things ;  not  that  he  is  be- 
holden to  the  creatures  for  his  knowledge,  but  by  knowing  him- 
self, from  whom  they  all  derive  their  being,  and  in  whom  they 
are  contained  as  in  their  cause.  It  was  late  before  these  writings 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  world ;  and  although  they 
obtained  credit  during  the  age  of  the  schoolmen,  yet  since  cri- 
tical learning  hath  been  cultivated,  they  have  lost  that  credit, 
and  are  at  this  day  given  up  for  spurious,  as  containing  several 
evident  marks  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  age  of  Dionysius. 

•  De  Hierarch.  Coelest.  c.  2.  t  De  Nom,  Div.  c  7. 
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Upon  the  whole,  although  this  method  of  growing  In  ezpresslon^ 
and  dwindling  in  notion,  of  clearing  up  doubts  by  nonsense^  and 
avoiding  difficulties  by  running  into  affected  contradictions,  may 
perhaps  proceed  from  a  well-meant  zeal ;  yet  it  appears  not  to  be 
according  to  knowledge,  and  instead  of  reconciling  atheists  to  the 
truth,  hath,  I  doubt,  a  tendency  to  confirm  them  in  their  own 
persuasion.     It  should  seem,  therefore,  very  weak  and  rash  in  a 
Christian  to  adopt  this  harsh  language  of  an  apocryphal  writer, 
jHreferably  to  that  of  the  holy  scriptures.     I  remember,  indeed,r 
to  have  read  of  a  certain  philosopher,  who  lived  some  centuries 
ago,  that  used  to  say,  if  these  supposed  works  of  Dionysius  had 
been  known  to  the  primitive  fathers,  they  would  have  furnished 
them  admirable  weapons  against  the  heretics,  and  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  pains.    But  the  event  since  their,  discovery  hath 
by  no  means  confirmed  his  opinion.     It  must  be  owned,  the 
celebrated  Picus  of  Mirandul^  among  his  nine  hundred  conclu- 
sions (which  that  prince,  being  very  young,  proposed  to  maintain 
by  public  disputation  at  Rome),  hath  this  for  one ;  to  wit,  that  it 
is  more  improper  to  say  of  God,  he  is  an  intellect  or  intelligent 
being,  than  to  say  of  a  reasonable  soul  that  it  is  an  angel :  which 
doctrine  it  seems  was  not  relished*     And  Picus,  when  he  comes 
to  defend  it,  supports  himself  altogether  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  Dionysius,  and  in  effect  explains  it  away  into  a  mere 
verbal  difference,  affirming,  that  neither  Dionysius  nor  himself 
ever  meant  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge,  or  to  deny  that  he 
knows  all  things :  but  that,  as  reason  is  of  kind  peculiar  to  man, 
so  by  intellection  he  understands  a  kind  or  manner  of  know- 
ing peculiar  to  angels :  and  that  the  knowledge  which  is  in 
God  is  more  above  the  intellection  of  angels,  than  an^el  is 
above  man.     He  adds  that,  as  his  tenet  consists  with  admitting 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  in  Go<^  so  he  would  b^  no  means  be 
understood  to  exclude  from  the  Deity  intellection  itself,  taken  in 
the  common  or  general  sense,  but  only  that  peculiar  sort  of 
intellection  proper  to  angels,  which  he  thinks  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  God  any  more  than  human  reason.*    Picus,  there- 
fore, though  he  speaks  as  the  apocryphal  Dionysius,  yet  when  he 
exidains  himself,  it  is  evident  he  speaks  like  other  men.     And 
altnough  the  forementioned  books  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  and 
of  the  divine  names,  being  attributed  to  a  saint  and  martyr  of 
the  apostolical  age,  were  respected  by  the  schoolmen,  yet  it  is 
certam  they  rejected  ok  softened  his  harsh  expressions,  and  ex- 
plained away  or  reduced  his  doctrine  to  the  received  notions 
taken  from  holy  scripture  and  the  %ht  of  nature. 

XX.  Thomas  Aquinas  expresseth  his  sense  of  this  point  in 
ihe  following  manner.  All  perfections,  saith  he,  derived  from 
God  to  the  creatures  are  in  a  certain  higher  sense,  or  (as  the 

*  Pic  Miraad.  in  Apolog.  p.  155,  ed.  Bas. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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schoolmen  term  it)  eminently  In  GocL    Whenever,  therefore,  a 
name  borrowed  from  any  perfection  in  the  creature  is  attributed 
to  God,  we  must  exclude  from  its  signification  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  imperfect  manner,  wherein  that  attribute  is  found 
in  the  creature.    Whence  he  concludes,  that  knowledge  in  Gk)d 
is  not  a  habit,  but  a  pure  act*     And  again  the  same  doctor  ob- 
serves, that  our  intellect  gets  its  notions  of  all  sorts  of  perfections 
from  the  creatures,  and  that,  as  it  apprehends  those  perfections, 
so  it  signifies  them  by  names.  Therefore,  saith  he,  in  attributing 
these  names  to  God,  we  are  to  consider  two  things ;  first,  the 
perfections  theniselves,  as  goodness,  life,  and  the  like,  which  are 
properly  in  God ;  and  secondly,  the  manner  which  is  peculiar  to 
th€J  creature,  and  cannot,  strictly  and  properly  speaking  be  said 
to  agree  to  the  Creator.f    And  although  Suarez,  with  other 
schoolmen,  teacheth,  that  the  mind  of  man  conceiveth  knowledge 
and  will  to  be  in  God  as  faculties  or  operations,  by  analogy  only 
to  created  beings ;  yet  he  gives  it  plainly  as  his  opinion,  that 
when  knowledge  is  said  not  to  be  properly  in  God,  it  must  be 
understood  in  a  sense  including  imperfection,  such  as  discursive 
knowledge,  or  the  like  imperfect  kind  found  in  the  creatures : 
and  that,  none  of  those  imperfections  in^  the  knowledge  of  men 
or  angels  belonging  to  the  formal  notion  of  knowledge,  or  to 
knowledge  as  such,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  knowledge,  in 
its  proper  formal  sense,  may  not  be  attributed  to  Grod ;  and^  of 
knowledge  taken  in  general  for  the  clear  evident  understanding  - 
of  all  truth,  he  expressly  affirms  that  it  is  in  God,  and  that  this 
was  never  denied  by  any  philosopher  who  believed  a  God.|  ^  It 
was,  indeed,  a  current  opinion  in  the  schools,  that  even  being 
itself  should  be  attributed  analogically  to  God  and  the  creatures. 
That  is,  they  held  that  God,  the  supreme,  independent,  self-ori- 
ginate cause  and  source  of  all  beings,  must  not  be  supposed^  to 
exist  in  the  same  sense  with  created  beings,  not  that  he  exists 
less  tridy,  properly,  or  formally  than  they,  but  only  because  he 
exists  in  a  more  eminent  and  perfect  manner. 

XXI.  But  to  prevent  any  man's  being  led,  by  mistaking  the 
scholastic  use  of  the  terms  analogy  and  analogical,  into  an  opmion 
that  we  cannot  frame  in  any  degree  a  true  and  proper  notion  of 
attributes  applied  by  analogy,  or,  in  the  school  phrase,  predicated 
analogically,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  those  words.  Every  one  knows,  that  analogy  is 
a  Greek  word  used  by  mathematicians,  to  signify  a  similitude  of 
proportions.  For  instance,  when  we  observe  that  two  is  to  six 
as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitude  or  equality  of  proportion  is 
termed  analogy.  And  although  proportion  strictly  signifies  the 
habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity  to  another,  yet,  in  a  looser  and 

t  Ibid.,  qaest.  13,  art.  3. 
sect.  15. 


•  Sum.  Theolog.  p.  i.  quest.  14,  art.  1. 
X  Suarez  Disp.  Metaph.  torn,  ii,  disp.  30, 
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translated  sense,  it  hath  been  applied  to  signify  every  other  habi-* 
tude ;  and  consequently  the  term  analogy  comes  to  signify  all  simi- 
litude of  relations  or  habitudes  whatsoever*  Hence,  uie  schoolmen 
tell  us  there  is  analogy  between  intellect  and  si^ht ;  forasmuch  as  in- 
tellect is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is  to  the  body :  and  that  he  who 
governs  the  state  is  analogous  to  him  who  steers  a  ship.  Henoe 
a  prince  is  analc^cally  styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot 
is  to  his  vessel.*  For  the  further  clearing  of  this  point  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  a  twofold  analogy  is  distinguidbedby  the 
schoolmen,  metaphorical  and  proper.  Of  the  first  kind  there  are 
frequent  instances  in  holy  scnpture,  attributing  human  parts  and 
passions  to  God.  When  he  is  represented  as  having  a  finger,  an 
eye,  or  an  ear,  when  he  is  siud  to  repent,  to  be  an^ry  or  moved, 
every  one  sees  the  analoCT  is  merely  metaphoncaL  Because 
those  parts  and  passions,  taken  in  the  proper  signification,  must 
in  evei^  degree  necessarily,  and  irom  the  formal  nature  of  the 
thing,  include  imperfection.  When  therefore  it  is  said,  the  fin- 
ger of  God  appears  in  this  or  that  event,  men  of  common  sense 
mean  no  more,  but  that  it  is  as  truly  ascribed  to  Grod,  as  the 
works  wrought  bv  human  fingers  are  tp  man :  and  so  of  the  rest. 
But  the  case  is  different  when  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  attn- 
buted  to  God.  Passions  and  senses,  as  such,  imply  defect;  but 
in  knowledge  simply,  or  as  such,  there  is  no  defect  Knowledge> 
therefore,  in  the  proper  formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be 
attributed  to  God  proportionably,  that  is,  preserving  a  proportion 
to  the  infinite  nature  of  GtxL  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as 
God  is  infinitely  above  man,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinitely 
above  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  this  is  what  Cajetan  calls 
tmalogia  praprie  facta.  And  after  this  same  analogy,  we  must 
understand  all  those  attributes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which  in 
themselves  simply,  and  as  such,  denote  perfection.  We  may 
therefore,  consistently  with  what  hath  been  premised,  affirm  that 
all  sorts  of  perfection,  which  we  can  conceive  in  a  finite  spirit, 
are  in  Grod,  but  without  anv  of  that  alloy  which  is  found  in  the 
creatures.  This  doctrine,  tnerefore,  of  analogical  perfections  in 
God,  or  our  knowing  Gh)d  by  analc^,  seems  very  much  misun- 
derstood and  misapplied  by  those  who  would  infer  from  thence, 
that  we  cannot  frame  any  direct  or  proper  notion,  though  never 
so  inadequate,  of  knowledge  or  wisdom,  as  they  are  in  the  Deity, 
or  understand  any  more  of  them  than  one  bom  blind  can  of  light 
and  colour& 

XXII.  And  now,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  expected  I  should  ask 
your  pardon  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  a  pomt  of  metaphysics^ 
and  introduced  such  unpolished  and  unfashionable  writers  as  the 
schoolmen  into  good  company :  but  as  Lysicles  gave  the  occasion, 
I  leave  him  to  answer  for  it.     Lys,  I  never  dreamt  of  this  dry 

^  Vide  Caj«taii.  de  Noin.  Analog,  c.  Hi. 
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dissertation.  But  If  I  bave  been  the  occasion  of  discussing  these 
scholastic  points^  by  my  unluckily  mentioning  the  schoolmen,  it 
was  my  first  fault  of  the  kind,  and  I  promise  it  shall  be  the  last. 
The  meddling  with  crabbed  authors  of  any  sort  is  none  of  my 
taste.  I  grant  one  meets  now  and  then  with  a  good  notion  in 
what  we  call  di^  writers,  such  a  one  for  example  as  this  I  was 
speaking  of,  which  I  must  own  struck  my  fancy.  But  then  for 
these  we  have  such  as  Prodicus  or  Diagoras,  who  look  into  obso- 
lete books,  and  save  the  rest  of  us  that  trouble.  CrL  So  you 
pin  your  faith  upon  them.  Lys.  It  is  only  for  some  odd  opinions;, 
and  matters  of  fact,  and  critical  points.  Besides,  we  know  the 
men  to  whom  we  give  credit :  they  are  judicious  and  honest,  and 
have  no  end  to  serve  but  trutL  And  I  am  confident  some  author 
or  other  has  maintained  the  forementioned  notion  in  the  same 
sense  as  Diagoras  related  it.  Cri,  That  may  be.  But  it  never 
was  a  receiv^  notion,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  men  believe  a 
God ;  the  same  arguments  that  prove  a  first  cause  proving  an  in- 
telligent cause :  intellij^ent,  I  say,  in  the  proper  sense :  wise  and 
good  in  the  true  and  lormal  acceptation  of  the  words.  Other- 
wise it  is  evident,  that  every  syllogism  brought  to  prove  those 
attributes,  or  (which  is  the  same  tmng)  to  prove  the  being  of  a 
God,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  four  terms,  and  consequently 
can  conclude  nothing.  But  for  your  part,  Alciphron,  you  have 
been  fully  convinced,  that  God  is  a  thinking,  intelligent  being  in 
the  same  sense  with  other  spirits,  though  not  in  the  same  imper- 
fect manner  or  degree.    • 

XXIII.  Ak.  And  yet  I  am  not  without  my  scruples:  for 
with  knowledge  you  infer  wisdom,  and  with  wisdom  goodness. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  God  so  good,  and  man  so 
wicked?  It  may  perhaps  with  some  colour  be  alleged,  that  a 
little  soft  shadowing  of  evil  sets  off  the  bright  and  luminous  parts 
of  the  creation,  and  so  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
piece :  but  for  blots  so  l&^e  and  so  black  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count by  that  principle.  That  there  should  be  so  much  vice  and 
so  little  virtue  upon  earth,  and  that  the  laws  of  God'a  kingdom 
should  be  so  ill  observed  by  his  subjects,  is  what  can  never  be 
reconciled  with  that  surpassing  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  su- 
preme monarch*  £!uptL  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  would  you  argue 
that  a  state  was  ill-administered,  or  judge  of  the  manners  of  its 
citizens,  by  the  disorders  committed  in  the  gaol  or  dungeon? 
Ale.  I  would  not.  Euph.  And  for  aught  we  know,  this  spot, 
with  the  few  sinners  on  it,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  uni- 
verse of  intelligences,  than  a  dungeon  doth  to  a  kingdom.  It  seems 
we  are  led  not  only  by  revelation  but  bv  common  sense,  observing 
and  inferring  from  the  analogy  of  visible  things,  to  conclude 
theie  ara  innumerable  orders  of  intelligent  beings  more  happy 
and  more  perfect  than  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  span,  and  whose 
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place  this  earthly  globe  is  but  a  point  in  respect  of  the  Tvhole 
system  of  God's  creation*  We  are  dazzled  indeed  with  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  things  here  below,  because  we  know  no  better. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  we  knew  what  it  was  to  be  an  angel 
for  one  hour,  we  should  return  to  this  world,  though  it  were  to 
sit  on  the  brightest  throne  in  it,  with  vastly  more  loathing  and 
reluctance  than  we  would  now  descend  into  a  loathsome  dungeon 
or  sepulchre. 

XXIY.  CrL  To  me  it  seems  natural  that  such  a  weak,  pas- 
sionate, and  short-sighted  creature  as  man,  should  be  ever  liable 
to  scruples  of  one  kind  or  other.  But,  as  this  same  creature  is 
apt  to  be  over  positive  in  judging,  and  over  hasty  in  concluding, 
it  falls  out  that  these  difficulties  and  scruples  about  God's  con-, 
duct  are  made  objections  to  his  being.  And  so  men  come  to 
argue  from  their  own  defects  a^inst  the  divine  perfections. 
And  as  the  views  and  humours  oi  men  are  different  and  often 
opposite,  you  may  sometimes  see  them  deduce  the  same  atheis- 
tical conclusion  nrom  contrary  premises.  I  knew  an  instance  of 
this,  in  two  minute  philosophers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  used 
to  argue  each  from  ms  own  temper  against  a  Providence.  One 
of  them,  a  man  of  a  choleric  and  a  vindictive  spirit,  said  he  could 
not  believe  a  Providence,  because  London  was  not  swallowed  up 
or  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  the  streets  being,  as  he  said, 
full  of  people  who  show  no  other  belief  or  worship  of  God,  but 
perpetually  praying  that  he  would  damn,  rot,  sink,  and  confound 
them.  The  other,  being  of  an  indolent  and  easy  temper,  con- 
cluded there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Providence,  for  that  a 
being  of  consummate  wisdom  must  needs  employ  himself  better, 
than  in  minding  the  prayers,  and  actions,  and  little  interests  of 
mankind.  Ale.  After  all,  if  God  have  no  passions,  how  can  it  be 
true  that  vetigeance  is  his  ?  Or  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  jealous 
of  his  glory  ?  CrL  We  believe  that  God  executes  vengeance 
without  revenge,  and  is  jealous  without  weakness,  just  as  the 
mind  of  man  sees  without  eyes,  and  apprehends  without  hands. 

XXV.  Ale*  To  put  a  period  to  this  discourse  we  will  gnmt, 
there  is  a  God  in  this  dispassionate  sense ;  but  what  then  ?  What 
hath  this  to  do  with  region  or  divine  worship  ?  To  what  pur- 
pose are  all  these  pravers,  and  praises,  and  thanksgivings,  and 
singing  of  psalms,  which  the  foolish  vulgar  call  serving  God? 
What  sense,  or  use,  or  end  is  there  in  sul  these  things?  CrL 
We  worship  God,  we  praise  and  pray  to  him :  not  because  we 
think  that  he  is  proud  of  our  worship,  or  fond  of  our  praise  or 
prayers,  and  affected  with  them  as  mankind  are,  or  that  all  our 
service  can  contribute  in  the  least  degree  to  his  happiness  or 
good :  but  because  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  so  disposed  towards 
God :  because  it  is  just  and  ri^ht,  and  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
things,^  and  becoming  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  our  supreme 
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Lord  and  governor.  Ak,  K  it  be  good  for  us  to  worship  Groi, 
it  shoald  seem  that  the  Christian  reli^on,  which  pretends  to 
teaoh  men  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  was  of  some  use 
and  benefit  to  mankind.  Cri  Doubtless.  Ale,  If  tliis  can  be 
made  to  appear,  I  shall  own  myself  verj  much  mistaken.  CV£ 
It  is  now  near  dinner-time;  wherefore  if  you  please  we  will 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation  for  the  present,  and  to-morrow 
morning  resume  our  subject. 


THE  FIFTH  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Minute  philosophers  joia  in  the  cry,  and  follow  the  aoest  of  odiersw  II.  Wonhtp 
prescribed  bv  the  Christian  religion  suitable  to  God  and  man.  III.  Power  and  in- 
fluence of  tne  Druids.  IV.  Excellency  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion. 
V.  It  ennobles  mankind,  and  makes  them  happy.  VI.  Religion  neither  bigotry  nor 
superstition.  VII.  Physiciant  and  physic  for  the  souL  VIII.  Character  of  the 
clergy.  IX.  Natural  religion  and  human  reason  not  to  be  di^Mra^.  X.  Ten. 
dency  and  use  of  the  Gentile  religion.  XI.  Good  effects  of  Christianity.  XII. 
Englishmen  compared  with  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  XIII.  The  modem  prac- 
tice of  duelling.  XIV.  Character  of  the  old  Romans,  how  to  be  formed.  XV. 
Genuine  fruits  of  the  ^pel.  XVI.  Wars  and  factions  not  an  effect  of  the  Christina 
religion.  XVII.  Civil  rage  and  massacres  in  Greece  and  Rome.  XVIII.  Virtue 
of  ancient  Greeks.  XIX.  Quarrels  of  polemical  divines.  XX.  Tyrann7»  usurpa- 
tion, sophistry  of  ecclesiastics.  XXI.  The  universities  censured.  XXII.  Divne 
writings  of  a  certain  modem  critic  XXIII.  Learning  the  effect  of  religion.  XXIV. 
Barbarism  of  the  schools.  XXV.  Restoration  of  learning  and  polite  arts,  to  whom 
owing.  XXVI.  Prejudice  and  ingratitude  of  minute  philosophers.  XXVII.  Their 
pretensions  and  conduct  inconsistent  XXVIII.  Men  and  hrates  compared  with  re- 
spect to  religion.  XXIX.  Christianity  the  only  means  to  establish  natural  religion. 
aXX.  Free-thinkers  mistake  their  talents ;  have  a  strong  imagination.  XXXL  Tithes 
and  church  lands.  XXXII.  Men  distinguished  from  human  creatures.  XXXIIL 
Distribution  of  mankind  into  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  XXXIV.  Plea  fat  reason 
allowed,  but  unfairness  taxed.  XXXV,  Freedom  a  blessing,  or  a  corse,  as  it  is  used. 
XXXVI.  Priestcraft  not  the  reigning  evil. 

(  We  amused  ourselves  next  day  every  one  to  hie  fancy,  till 
nine  of  the  clock,  when  word  was  brought  that  the  teartable  was 
set  in  the  library,  which  is  a  gallery  on  a  groundfloor,  with  an 
arched  door  at  one  end  opening  into  a  walk  of  limes ;  where,  as 
soon  as  we  had  drank  tea,  we  were  tempted  by  fine  weather  to 
take  a  walk  which  led  us  to  a  small  mount  of  easy  ascent,  on  the 
top  whereof  we  found  a  seat  under  a  spreading  tree.  Here  we 
had  a  prospect  on  one  hand  of  a  narrow  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea, 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  a  coast  beautified  with  rocks  and  woods, 
and  green  banks  and  farm-houses.  At  the  end  of  the  bay  was  a 
small  town  placed  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which,  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  situation,  made  a  considerable  figure.  Several 
fishing-boats  and  lighters  gliding  up  and  down  on  a  surface  as 
smootn  and  bright  as  glass  enlivened  the  prospect  On  the 
other  side  we  looked  down  on  green  pastures,  flocks,  and  herds, 
basking  beneath  in  sunshine,  while  we  in  our  superior  situation 
enjoyed  the  freshness  of  air  and  shade.     Here  we  felt  that  sort 
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of  joyfiil  instinct  which  a  rural  scene  and  fine  weather  inspire ; 
and  proposed  no  small  pleasure,  in  resuming  and  continuing  our 
conference  without  interruption  till  dinner:  but  we  had  hardly 
seated  ourselves,  and  look^  about  us,  when  we  saw  a  fox  run  by 
the  foot  of  our  mount  into  on  adjacent  thicket.  A  few  minutes 
after,  we  heard  a  confused  noise  of  the  opening  of  hounds,  the 
winding  of  horns,  and  the  roaring  of  country  squires.  While 
our  attention  was  suspended  by  this  event,  a  servant  came  run- 
ning out  of  breath,  and  told  Crito,  that  his  neighbour  Ctesippus, 
a  squire  of  note,  was  fallen  from  his  horse,  attempting  to  leap 
over  a  hed^e,  and  brought  into  the  hall,  where  he  lay  for  dead. 
Upon  whidi  we  all  rose  and  walked  hastilv  to  the  house,  where 
we  found  Ctesippus  just  come  to  himself,  m  the  midst  of  half-a- 
do2sen  sun-burnt  squires  in  frocks,  and  short  wigs  and  jockey- 
boots.  Bein^  asked  how  he  did,  he  answered  it  was  only  a 
broken  rib.  With  some  difficulty  Crito  persuaded  him  to  lie  on 
a  bed  till  the  chirurgeon  came.  These  fox-hunters,  having 
been  up  early  at  their  sport,  were  eager  for  dinner,  which 
was  accordingly  hastened.  They  passed  the  afternoon  in  a  loud 
rustic  mirth,  gave  proof  of  their  religion  and  loyalty  by  the 
healths  they  drank,  talked  of  hounds  and  horses,  and  elections 
and  country  aflkirs,  till  the  chirurgeon,  who  had  been  employed 
about  Ctesippus,  desired  he  might  be  put  into  Crito's  coach,  and 
sent  home,  having  refused  to  stay  all  night.  Our  guests  being 
gone,  we  reposed  ourselves  after  the  fatigue  of  this  tumultuous 
visit,  and  next  morning  assembled  again  at  the  seat  on  the  mount. 
Now  Lysicles,  being  a  nice  man,  and  a  bel  esprit^  had  an  infinite 
contempt  for  the  rough  manners  and  conversation  of  fox-hunters, 
and  could  not  reflect  with  patience  that  he  had  lost,  as  he  called 
it,  so  many  hours  in  their  company.  I  flattered  myself,  said  he, 
that  there  had  been  none  of  this  species  remaining  among  us : 
Btrangc  that  men  should  be  diverted  with  such  uncouth  ribise 
and  hurrv,  or  find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  dogs  and  horses  I 
how  mucn  more  elegant  are  the  diversions  of  the  town  I  There 
seems,  replied  Euphranor,  to  be  some  resemblance  between  fox- 
hunters  and  free-thinkers;  the  former  exerting  their  animal 
faculties  in  pursuit  of  game,  as  you  gentlemen  employ  your  in- 
tellectuals in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  kind  of  amusement  is 
the  same,  although  the  object  be  diflerent.  Lys,  I  had  rather  be 
compared  to  any  brute  upon  earth  than  a  rational  brute.  Cri 
You  would  then  have  been  less  displeased  with  my  friend  Fy-> 
thocles,  whom  I  have  heard  compare  the  common  sort  of  minute 
philosophers,  not  to  the  hunters,  but  the  hounds.  For,  said  he, 
you  shall  often  see  among  the  dogs  a  loud  babbler,  with  a  bad 
nose,  lead  the  unskilful  part  of  the  pack,  who  join  all  in  his  cry 
without  following  anv  scent  of  their  own,  any  more  than  the 
herd  of  free-thinkers  follow  their  own  reason* 
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II.  But  Pythocles  was  a  blunt  man,  and  must  never  have 
known  such  reasoners  among  thiem  as  you  gentlemen,  who  can 
sit  so  long  at  an  argument,  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  and  yet 
know  when  to  make  a  reasonable  concession.  Lys.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  methinks  Alciphron  makes  ood- 
cessions  for  himself  and  me  top.  For  my  own  port,  I  am  not 
altogether  of  such  a  yielding  temper :  but  yet  I  do  not  care  to 
be  singular  neither.  CW.  Truly,  Alciphron,  when  I  consider 
where* we  are  got,  and  how  far  we  are  agreed,  I  conceive  it  pro- 
bable we  may  i^ee  altogether  ia  the  end.  You  have  granted 
that  a  life  of  virtue  is  upon  all  accounts  eligible,  as  most  con- 
ducive both  to  the  general  and  particular  good  of  mankind :  and 
you  allow,  that  the  beauty  of  virtue  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
motive  with  mankind  to  the  practice  of  it  This  led  you  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  belief  of  a  God  would  be  very  useful  in 
the  world;  and  that  consequently  you  should  be  disposed  to 
admit  any  reasonable  proof  of  his  being:  which  point  l^th  been 
proved,  and  you  have  admitted  the  proof.  If  then  we  admit  a 
divinity,  why  not  divine  worship?  and  if  worship,  why  not  r^ 
ligion  to  teach  this  worship  ?  and  if  a  religion,  why  not  the 
dhristian,  if  a  better  cannot  be  assigned,  and  it  be  akeady 
established  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  handed  down  to  ua 
from  our  forefathers?  Shall  we  believe  a  God,  and  not  pray  to 
him  for  future  benefits  nor  thank  him  for  the  past  ?  Neither 
trust  in  his  protection,  nor  love  his  goodness,  nor  praise  his  wis- 
dom, nor  adore  his  power  ?  And  if  these  things  are  to  be  done, 
can  we  do  them  in  a  way  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  God  or 
man,  than  is  prescribed  by  the  Christian  reUgion  ?  Ak.  I  sm 
not  perhaps  altogether  sure  that  religion  must  be  absolutely  bad 
for  tne  public :  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  policy  and  religion  walk 
hand  in  hand :  I  do  not  like  to  see  human  rights  attached  to  the 
divine :  I  am  for  no  pontifex  maximus,  such  as  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  Borne:  no  h^h  priest,  as  in  Judea:  no  royal  priests,  as 
in  Egypt  and  Sparta :  no  such  things  as  Dairos  of  Japan,  or 
Lamas  of  Tartary. 

III.  I  knew  a  late  witty  gentleman  of  our  sect,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  ancient  Druids,  He  had  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  the  present  established  religion,  but  used  to  say  he  should  like 
well  to  see  the  Druids  and  their  religion  restored,  as  it  anciently 
flourished  in  Gaul  and  Britain ;  for  it  would  be  right  enough  that 
there  should  be  a  number  of  contemplative  men  set  apart  to  pre- 
serve a  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  educate  youth,  and 
teach  men  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  moral  virtues. 
Such,  said  he,  were  the  Druids  of  old,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  once  more  established  among  us.  Cri  How  would  you 
like,  Alciphron,  that  priests  should  have  power  to  decide  all  con* 
troversies,  adjudge  property,  distribute  rewards  and  punishments ; 
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that  all  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  their  decrees  shonld  be  excom- 
municated^ held  in  abhorrence,  excluded  from  all  honours  and 
privileges,  and  depriyed  of  the  common  benefit  of  the  laws ;  and 
that  now  and  then,  a  number  of  laymen  should  be  crammed  to» 
gether  in  a  wicker  idol,  and  burnt  for  an  offering  to  their  pagan 
gods?  How  should  jou  like  living  under  such  priests  and  such 
a  religion?  Ah,  Not  at  alL  Such  a  situation  would  by  no 
means  agree  with  free-thinkers.  Cru  And  yet  such  were  the 
Druids  and  such  their  religion,  if  we  may  trust  Csesar's  account  of 
them.*  Lys.  I  am  now  convincedmore  than  ever,  there  ought  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  established  religion  of  any  kind.  Cer- 
tainly all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  hitherto  out  of 
their  wits.  Even  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  wisest  and 
freest  people  upon  earth,  had,  I  know  not  what,  foolish  attach- 
ment to  their  established  church.  They  offered,  it  seems,  a  talent 
as  a  reward  to  whoever  should  kill  Diagoras  the  Melian,  a  free- 
thinker of  those  times  who  derided  their  mysteries :  and  Prota* 
goraet,  another  of  the  same  turn,  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to 
death,  for  having  wrote  something  that  seemed  to  contradict 
their  received  notions  of  the  gods.  Such  was  the  treatment  our 
generous  sect  met  with  at  Athens.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
these  Druids  would  have  sacrificed  many  a  holocaust  of  free- 
thinkers. I  would  not  give  a  single  farthing  to  exchange  one 
religion  for  another.  Away  with  all  together,  root  and  branch, 
or  you  had  as  good  do  nothing.  No  Druids  or  priests  of  any 
sort  for  me :  I  see  no  occasion  for  any  of  them. 

ly.  EupJu  What  Lysiclcs  saith,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  close 
of  our  last  conference,  wherein  it  was  a^ed,  in  the  following,  to 
resume  the  point  we  were  then  enterea  upon,  to  wit,  the  use  or 
benefit  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  Alciphron  expected  Crito 
should  make  appear.  Cru  I  am  the  readier  to  undertake  this 
point,  because  1  conceive  it  to  be  no  difficult  one,  and  that  one 
^reat  mark  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  in  my  mind,  its  ten- 
aency  to  do  good,  which  seems  the  north  star  to  conduct  our 
judgment  in  moral  matters,  and  in  all  things  of  a  practic  nature ; 
moral  or  practical  truths  being  ever  connected  with  universal 
benefit.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  this  matter,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  act  like  Lysicles  upon  another  occasion,  taking  into 
our  view  the  sum  of  things,  and  considering  principles  as  branched 
forth  into  consequences  to  the  utmost  extent  we  are  able.  We 
are  not  so  much  to  r^ard  the  humour,  or  caprice,  or  imaginaiy 
distresses  of  a  few  idle  men,  whose  conceit  may  be  offended, 
though  their  conscience  cannot  be  wounded;  but  fairly  to  con- 
sider the  true  interest  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  human  society. 
Now  the  Christian  religion,  considered  as  a  fountain  of  light,  and 

*  De  ficUo  Gallioo,  lib.  6. 
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joy,  and  peace,  as  a  source  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity  (and 
that  it  is  so  will  be  evident  to  whoeyer  takes  his  notion  of  it 
from  the  gospel),  must  needs  be  a  principle  of  happiness  and 
virtue.     And  he  who  sees  not,  that  the  destroying  the  prindples  of 
good  actions  must  destroy  good  actions,  sees  nothing :  and  he  -virhoy 
seeing  this,  shall  yet  persist  to  do  it,  if  he  be  not  wicked,  who  is  ? 
y.  To  me  it  seems  the  man  can  see  neither  deep  nor  far,  -who 
is  not  sensible  of  his  own  misery,  sinfulness,  and  dependence ; 
who  doth  not  perceive,  that  this  present  world  is  not  designed  or 
adapted  to  make  rational  souls  happy ;  who  would  not  be  glad  of 
getting  into  a  better  state,  and  wno  would  not  be  overjoyed  to 
find,  that  the  road  leading  thither  was  the  love  of  God  and  maii^ 
the  practising  every  virtue,  the  living  reasonably  while  we  are 
here  upon  earth,  proportioning  our  esteem  to  the  value  of  thines, 
and  so  using  this  world  as  not  to  abuse  it,  for  this  is  what  Chris- 
tianity requires.     It  neither  enjoins  the  nastiness  of  the  Cyni<^ 
nor  the  insenribility  of  the   Stoic.     Can  there  be  a  higher 
ambition  than  to  overcome  the  world,  or  a  wiser  than  to  subdue 
ourselves,  or  a  more  comfortable  doctrine  than  the  remission  of 
sins,  or  a  more  joyful  prospect  than  that  of  having  our  base 
nature  renewed  and  assimilated  to  the  Deity,  our  bein^made 
fellow-citizens  with  angels  and  sons  of  Grod?    Did  ever  JPytha- 
goreans,  or  Platonists,  or  Stoics,  even  in  idea  or  in  wish,  propose 
to  the  mind  of  man  purer  means  or  a  nobler  end  ?    How  great  a 
share  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  hope  I  how  totally  is  this 
extinguished  by  the  minute  philosophy  I    On  the  other  hand, 
how  is  it  cherished  and  raised  by  the  gospel !    Let  any  man  who 
thinks  in  earnest  but  consider  these  things,  and  then  say  which 
he  thinks  deserveth  best  of  mankind,  he  who  recommenas,  or  he 
who  runs  down  Christianity  ?    Which  he  thinks  likelier  to  lead 
a  happy  life,  to  be  a  hopeful  son,  an  honest  dealer,  a  worthy 
patriot,  he  who  sincerely  believes  the  gospel,  or  he  who  believes 
not  one  tittle  of  it  ?    He  who  aims  at  being  a  child  of  God,  or 
he  who  is  contented  to  be  thought,  and  to  be,  one  of  Epicurus's 
hogs  ?    And  in  fact  do  but  scon  the  characters,  and  observe  the 
behaviour  of  the  common  sort  of  men  on  both  sides :  observe 
and  say  which  live  most  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ? 
How  things  should  be,  the  reason  is  plain;  how  they  are,  I 
appeal  to  fact. 

VI.  Ak.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  things  change  ap- 
pearance, as  they  are  viewed  in  different  lights,  or  by  different 
eyes.  The  picture,  Crito,  that  I  form  of  religion  is  very  unlike 
yours,  when  I  consider  how  it  unmans  the  soul^  filling  it  with 
absurd  reveries  and  slavish  fears ;  how  it  extinguishes  me  gentle 
passions,  inspiring  a  spirit  of  malice,  and  rage,  and  persecution : 
when  I  behold  bitter  resentment  and  unholy  wrath  in  those  very 
men  who  preach  up  meekness  and  charity  to  others.     CrL  It  is 
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very  possible,  that  gentlemen  of  your  sect  may  think  religion  a 
sabject  beneath  their  attention ;  but  yet  it  seems  that  whoever 
sets  up  for  opposing  any  doctrine,  should  know  what  it  is  he  dis* 
putes  against  Know  then,  that  religion  is  the  virtuous  mean 
between  incredulity  and  superstition.  We  do  not  therefore  con* 
tend  for  superstitious  follies,  or  for  the  rage  of  bigots.  What  we 
plead  for  is  religion  against  profaneness,  law  against  confudon, 
virtue  against  vice,  the  hope  of  a  Christian  against  the  despondency 
of  an  aweist  I  will  not  justify  bitter  resentments  and  unholy 
wrath  in  any  man,  much  less  in  a  Christian,  and  least  of  all  in  a 
clergyman.  But  if  sallies  of  human  passion  should  sometimes 
appear  even  in  the  best,  it  wiU  not  suiprise  any  one  who  reflects 
on  the  sarcasms  and  ill  manners  with  which  they  are  treated  by 
the  minute  philosophers.  For  as  Cicero  somewhere  observes, 
Hahet  quendam  acuktan  cantumeUoy  quern  patipruderUes  ac  mi  bani 
difficUUme  posmnt  But  although  you  might  sometimes  observe 
particular  persons,  professing  themselves  Christians,  run  into 
faulty  extremes  of  any  kind  tlirou^h  passion  and  inflrmiiT^  while 
infidels  of  a  more  calm  and  dispassionate  temper  shall  perhaps  be- 
have better.  Yet  these  natural  tendencies  on  either  side  prove, 
nothing,  either  in  favour  of  infidel  principles,  or  against  Christian. 
If  a  bdiever  doeth  evil,  it  is  owing  to  the  man,  not  to  his  belief. 
And  if  an  infidel  doeth  good,  it  is  owing  to  the  man  and  not  to  his 
infidelity. 

VII.  Lys.  To  cut  this  matter  short,  I  shall  borrow  an  allusion 
to  physic,  which  one  of  you  made  use  of  against  our  sect.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  the  clergy  pass  for  physicians  of  the  soul, 
and  that  religion  is  a  sort  of  medicine  which  they  deal  in  and 
administer.  If  then  souls  in  great  numbers  are  diseased  and  lost, 
how  can  we  think  the  physician  skilful  or  his  physic  good  ?  It  is 
a  common  complaint,  that  vice  increases,  and  men  grow  daily 
more  and  more  wicked.  If  a  shepherd's  flock  be  diseased  or  un* 
sound,  who  is  to  blame  but  the  shepherd,  for  neglecting  or  not 
knowing  how  to  cure  them  ?  a  fig  therefore  for  such  shepherds, 
such  physic,  and  such  physicians,  who,  like  other  mountebanks, 
with  great  gravity  and  elaborate  harangues  put  ofi*  their  pills  to 
the  people,  who  are  never  the  better  for  them.  Euph  Nothing 
seems  more  reasonable  than  this  remark,  that  men  should  judge 
of  a  physician,  and  his  physic  by  its  effect  on  the  sick.  But  pray, 
Lysides,  would  you  judge  of  a  phvsician  by  those  sick  who  take 
his  physic  and  follow  hb  prescriptions,  or  by  those  who  do  not  ? 
Lys.  Doubtless  by  those  who  do.  Evph.  What  shall  we  say 
then,  if  great  numbers  refuse  to  take  the  physic,  or  instead  of  it 
take  poison  of  a  direct  contrary  nature  prescribed  bv  others,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  discredit  the  physician  and  his  medicines, 
to  hinder  men  from  using  them,  and  to  destroy  their  effects  by 
drugs  of  their  own  ?  ShaU  the  physician  be  blamed  for  the  miscar- 
xiage  of  those  people  ?    Lys.  By  no  means.    Euph.  By  a  parity 
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of  reason  should  it  not  foUow^  that  the  tendenoy  of  relimoas 
doctrines  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  which  they  produce^ 
not  upon  all  who  hear  them,  but  upon  those  only  who  receive  or 
believe  them  ?  Lys.  It  seems  so.  Euplu  Therefore  to  proceed 
fairly,  shall  we  not  judge  of  the  effects  of  religion  by  tne  reli- 
gious, of  faith  by  believers,  of  Christianity  by  Christians  ? 

VIII.  Lys,  But  I  doubt  these  sincere  believers  are  very  few. 
Euph,  But  will  it  not  suffice  to  justify  our  principles,  if  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  which  receive  them,  and  the  degree  of 
fsdth  with  which  they  are  received,  they  produce  good  effects  ? 
Perhws  the  number  of  believers  are  not  so  few  as  you  imagine ; 
and  if  they  were,  whose  fault  is  that  so  much  as  of  those  who 
make  it  their  professed  endeavour  to  lessen  that  number?  And 
who  are  those  but  the  minute  philosophers  ?  Lys.  I  tell  you  it 
is  owing  to  the  clergy  themselves,  to  the  wickedness  and  corrup- 
tion of  clergymen.  Euph,  And  who  denies  but  there  may  be 
minute  philosophers  even  among  the  clei^  ?  Cru  In  so  nu- 
merous a  body  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  are  men  of  all  sorta. 
But  notwithstanding  the  cruel  reproaches  cast  upon  that  order 
b^  their  enemies,  an  equal  observer  of  men  and  iLings  will,  if  I 
mistake  not,  be  inclined  to  think  those  reproaches  owing  as  much 
to  other  faults  as  those  of  the  clergy,  especially  if  he  considers 
the  declamatory  manner  of  those  who  censure  them.  Euph.  My 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  too  narrow  for  me  to  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  virtue  and  merit  and  liberal  attainments  of  men  in  the 
several  professions.  Besides,  I  should  not  care  for  the  odious 
work  of  comparison :  but  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  clergy  of 
this  country  where  I  live  are  by  no  means  a  disgrace  to  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  people  seem  much  the  better  for  their  example 
and  doctrine.  But  supposing  the  clergy  to  be  (what  all  men  cer- 
tainly are)  sinners  and  faulty;  supposing  you  might  spy  out  here 
and  there  among  them  even  great  crimes  and  vices,  what  can  you 
conclude  aeainst  the  profession  itself  ftova  its  unworthy  professors, 
any  more  Sian  from  the  pride,  pedantry,  and  bad  lives  of  some 
philosophers  against  philosophy,  or  of  lawyers  against  law  ? 

IX.  It  is  certainly  right  to  judge  of  principles  fix)m  their  ef- 
fects, but  then  we  must  mow  them  to  be  effects  of  those  princi- 
ples. It  is  the  very  method  I  have  observed,  with  respect  to 
religion  and  the  minute  philosophy.  And  I  can  honestly  aver, 
that  I  never  knew  any  man  or  family  grow  worse  in  proportion 
as  they  grew  religious :  but  I  have  often  observed  that  minute 
philosophy  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  get  into  a  family,  the  rea- 
diest way  to  impoverish,  divide,  and  disgrace  it  Ale  By  the 
same  method  of  tracing  causes  from  their  effects,  I  have  made  it 
my  observation,  that  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind  are  specious  pretexts,  but  not  the  inward  prmciplea 
that  set  divines  at  work ;  else  why  should  they  affect  to  abuse 
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human  reason,  to  dbparage  natural  religion,  to  traduce  the  phi- 
losophers as  thej  univerwJly  do  ?  Cru  Not  so  universally  per* 
haps  as  you  imagine.  A  Chnstian,  indeed,  is  for  confining  reason 
-within  lis  due  bounds ;  and  so  is  every  reasonable  man.  If  we 
are  forbid  meddling  with  unprofitable  questions,  vain  philosophy, 
and  science  falsely  so  called,  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred,  that  all 
inquiries  into  profitable  questions,  useful  philosophy,  and  true 
science,  are  unlawfuL  A  minute  philosopher  may  inoeed  impute, 
and  perhaps  a  weak  brother  may  imagine  those  inferences,  but 
men  of  sense  will  never  make  them.  God  is  the  common  father 
of  lights ;  and  all  knowledge  really  such,  whether  natural  or  re- 
veal^, is  derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  truth.  To 
amass  t(^ether  authorities  upon  so  plain  a  point  would  be  needless. 
It  must  be  owned  some  men's  attributing  too  much  to  human  rea- 
son, hath,  as  is  natural,  made  others  attribute  too  little  to  it.  But 
thus  mudi  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  natural  re- 
ligion, which  may  be  discovered  and  proved  by  the  lisht  of  rea- 
son, to  those  who  are  capable  of  such  proofs.  But  it  must  be 
withal  acknowledged,  that  precepts  and  oracles  from  heaven  are 
incomparably  better  suited  to  popular  improvement  and  the  good 
of  society,  than  the  reasonings  of  philosophers ;  and  accordingly 
we  do  not  find,  that  natural  or  rational  religion  ever  became  the 
popular  national  religion  of  any  country. 

jL  Ale.  It  cannot  be  deniedj  that  in  all  heathen  countries  there 
have  been  received,  under  the  colour  of  religion,  a  world  of  fables 
and  superstitious  rite&  But  I  question  whedier  they  were  so 
absurd  and  of  so  bad  influence  as  is  vulgarly  represented,  since 
their  respective  l^islators  and  magistrates  must,  without  doubt, 
have  thought  them  useful  Cri.  It  were  needless  to  inquire  into 
aU  the  rites  and  notions  of  the  gentile  world.  This  lutth  been 
largely  done  when  it  was  thought  necessary.  And  whoever 
thinks  it  worth  while  may  be  easily  satisfied  about  them.  But 
as  to  the  tendency  and  usefulness  of  the  heathen  religion  in 
general,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a  remark  of  St.  Augustine's,* 
who  observes  that  the  heathens  in  their  religion  had  no  assem- 
blies for  preaching,  wherein  the  people  were  to  be  instructed 
what  duties  or  virtues  the  gods  required,  no  place  or  means  to  be 
taught  what  Persiusf  exhorts  them  to  learn. 

]>isciteque  6  iniseri,  et  causas  cognoscite  reram. 
Quid  samas,  et  quidnam  victari  gignimur. 

Ale,  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  party,  never  to  allow  a  grain 
of  use  or  goodness  to  any  thing  out  of  their  own  pale :  but  we 
have  had  learned  men  who  have  done  justice  to  the  religion  of  the 
gentiles.     CrL  We  do  not  deny  but  there  was  something  useful 

*  De  CiTitate  Dei,  lib.  2.  t  Sat.  iiL 
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in  the  old  rel^ons  of  Borne  and  Greece,  and  some  other  pagan 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely  own  they  produced  some 
good  effects  on  the  people:  but  then  these  good  effects  were 
owing  to  the  truths  contained  in  those  false  reSgions,  the  truer 
therefore  the  more  useful.  I  believe  you  will  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  produce  any  useful  truth,  any  moral  precept,  any  sain* 
tary  jprinciple  or  notion  in  any  gentile  system,  either  of  religion 
or  phdosopny,  which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  Christian,  and 
either  enforced  by  stronger  motives,  or  supported  by  better  aa*^ 
thority,  or  carried  to  a  higher  point  of  perJtection. 

XL  Ale.  Consequently  you  would  have  us  think  ourselves  a 
finer  people  than  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  Cri.  If  by  finer 
you  mean  better,  perhaps  we  are ;  and  if  we  are  not,  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  the  want  of  it.  Ale, 
You  say,  perhaps  we  are.  I  do  not  pique  myself  on  my  reading : 
but  should  be  very  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  beii^  imposed  on 
in  so  plain  a  point.  What  I  compare  Cicero  or  firutus  to  an 
Eng^lish  patriot,  or  Seneca  to  one  of  our  parsons  I  Then  that 
invmdble  constancy  and  vigour  of  mind,  that  disinterested  and 
noble  virtue,  that  adorable  public  spirit  you  so  much  admire,  are 
things  in  them  so  well  known,  and  so  different  from  our  manners, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  your  perhaps.  Euphranor,  in- 
deed, who  passeth  his  life  in  this  obscure  comer,  may  possibly 
mistake  the  characters  of  our  times,  but  you  who  Know  tM 
world,  how  could  you  be  guilty  of  such  a  mistake  ?  CrL  O 
Alciphron,  I  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the  noble  virtue 
of  ancient  heroes :  but  I  observe  those  great  men  were  not  the 
minute  philosophers  of  their  times ;  that  die  best  prindplee  upon 
which  they  acted  are  common  to  them  with  Christians,  of  whom 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  assign  many  instances,  in  every 
kind  of  worth  and  virtue,  public  or  private,  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancients.  Though  perhaps  their  storv  might 
not  have  been  so  well  told,  set  off  with  such  fine  lights  and 
colouring  of  style,  or  so  vulgarly  known  and  considered  by  every 
school-boy.  But  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  here  and 
there  a  Greek  or  Roman  genius,  bred  up  under  strict  laws  and 
severe  discipline,  animated  to  public  virtue  by  statues,  crowns, 
triumphal  arches,  and  such  rewards  and  monuments  of  great 
actions,  might  attain  to  a  character  and  fame  beyond  other  men, 
yet  this  wul  prove  only,  that  they  had  more  spirit  and  lived 
under  a  civil  polity  more  wisely  ordered  in  certain  points  than 
ours ;  which  advantages  of  nature  and  civil  institution  will  be  no 
argument  for  their  religion  or  against  ours.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  an  invincible  proof  of  the  power  and  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that,  without  the  help  of  those  civil  institu- 
tions and  incentives  to  glory,  it  should  be  able  to  inspire  a  phleg- 
matic people  with  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  soiien  the  nigged 
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manners  of  northern  boors  into  gentleness  and  humanity :  and 
that  these  good  qualities  should  become  national,  and  rise  and 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  purity^  of  our  religion,  as  it  approaches 
to,  or  recedes  from  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  gospeL 

XIL  To  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  effects  of  the  Christian 
religion,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  prevailing  notions  and 
manners  of  this  very  country  where  we  live,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  our  heathen  predecessors.  Ale,  I  have  heard 
much  of  the  glorious  lifht  of  the  gospel,  and  should  be  glad  to 
see  some  effects  of  it  m  my  own  dear  country,  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  upon  earth,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  purity  of  our  religion.  But  it  would 
look  mean  and  diffident,  to  affect  a  comparison  with  the  barbarous 
heathen,  from  whence  we  drew  our  original :  if  you  would  do 
honour  to  vour  religion,  dare  to  make  it  with  the  most  renowned 
heathens  of  antiquity.  CrL  It  is  a  common  prejudice,  to  despise 
the  present,  and  over-rate  remote  times  and  things.  Something 
of  this  seems  to  enter  into  the  judgments  men  make  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans.  For  though  it  must  be  allowed,  those 
nations  produced  some  noble  spirits  and  great  patterns  of  virtue : 
yet  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  much  inferior  in 
point  of  real  virtue  and  good  morals,  even  toHhis  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate nation,  as  you  are  now  pleased  to  call  it  in  dishonour  to  our 
rehgion ;  however  you  may  think  fit  to  characterize  it,  when  you 
would  do  honour  to  the  minute  philosophy.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  plain  to  any  one,  who  shall  turn  off  his  eyes  from  a  few 
shimng  characters,  to  view  the  general  manners  and  customs  of 
those  people.  Their  insolent  treatment  of  captives,  eveA  of  the 
highest  rank  and  softer  sex,^  their  unnatural  exposing  of  their 
own  children,  their  bloody  gladiatorian  spectacles,  compared  with 
the  common  notions  of  Englishmen,  are  to  me  a  plain  proof,  that 
our  minds  are  much  softened  by  Christianity.  Could  any  thing 
be  more  unjust,  than  the  condemniog  a  young  lady  to  the  most 
infamous  punishment  and  death  for  the  guilt  of  her  father,  or  a 
whole  family  of  slaves,  perhaps  some  hundreds,  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted bv  one  ?  or  more  abominable  than  their  bacchanals  and 
imbridled  lusts  of  every  kind  ?  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  by  minute  philosojAers  to  debauch  the  nation,  and 
their  successful  attempts  on  some  part  of  it,  have  not  yet  been 
matched  among  us,  at  least  not  in  every  circumstance  of  impu- 
dence and  effrontery.  While  the  Bomans  were  poor,  they  were 
temperate ;  but,  as  they  grew  rich,  they  became  luxurious  to  a 
degree  that  is  hardly  believed  or  conceived  by  us.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  the  old  Roman  spirit  was  a  great  one.  But  it  is  as  cer- 
tain, there  have  been  numberless  examples  of  the  most  resolute 
and  clear  courage  in  Britons,  and  in  general  from  a  religious 
cause.     Upon  ^e  who]e,  it  seems  an  instance  of  the  greatest 
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blindness  and  ingratitude,  that  we  do  not  see  and  own  the  ex- 
ceeding great  benefits  of  Christianity,  which  to  omit  higher  con- 
siderations, hath  so  yisiblj  softened,  polished,  and  embellished 
our  manners. 

Xin.  Ale.  O  Crito,  we  are  alarmed  at  cruelty  in  a  foreign 
shape,  but  overlook  it  in  a  familiar  one.     Else  how  is  it  possible 
that  you  should  not  see  the  inhumanity  of  that  barbarous  custom 
of  duelling,  a  thing  avowed  and  tolerated,  and  even  reputable;, 
among  us  ?    Or  tlmt,  seeing  this,  you  should  suppose  our  Eng- 
lishmen of  a  more  gentle  <usposition  than  the  old  Romans,  who 
were  altogether  strangers  to  it?     CrL  I  will  by  no  means  make 
an  apology  for  every  Goth  that  walks  the  streets,  with  a  deter- 
mined purpose  to  murder  any  man  who  shall  but  spit  in  his  face, 
or  give  him  the*lie.     Nor  do  I  think  the  Christian  religion  is  in 
the  least  answerable  for  a  practice  so  directly  opposite  to  its  pre- 
cepts, and  which  obtains  only  among  the  idle  part  of  the  nation, 
your  men  of  fasluon ;  who,  instead  of  law,  reason,  or  religion, 
are  governed  by  fashion*    Be  pleased  to  consider  that  what  may 
be,  and  truly  is,  a  most  scandalous  reproach  to  a  Christian  coun- 
try, may  be  none  at  all  to  the  christian  relidion :  for  the  pagan 
encouraged  men  in  several  vices,  but  the  Christian  in  none.    Ale 
Give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  what  you  now  say  is  foreign  to  the 
purpose.    For  the  question,  at  present,  is  not  concerning  the 
respective  tendencies  of  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  reli^ons, 
but  concerning  our  manners,  as  actually  compared  with  those  of 
ancient  heathens,  who  I  aver  had  no  such  barbarous  custom  as 
duelling.     Cru  And  I  aver  that,  bad  as  this  is,  they  had  a  worse ; 
and  that  was  poisoning.     By  which  we  have  reason  to  think 
there  were  many  more  Eves  destroyed,  than  by  this  Gothic  crime 
of  duelling :  inasmuch  as  it  extended  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  cha- 
racters, and  as  its  effects  were  more  secret  and  unavoidable ;  and 
as  it  had  more  temptations,  interest  as  well  as  passion,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  wicked  men.     And  for  the  fact,  not  to  waste  time,  I 
refer  you  to  the  Boman  authors  themselves.     Lys.  It  is  very 
true :  duelling  is  not  so  general  a  nuisance  as  poisoning,  nor  of 
so  base  a  nature.     This  crime,  if  it  be  a  crime,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
keep  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  law  and  the  gospel     The  clei^ 
never  preach  against  it,  because  themselves  never  suffer  by  it : 
and  the  man  of  honour  must  not  appear  against  the  means  of 
•vindicating  honour.     CrL  Though  it  be  remarked  by  some  of 
your  sect,  that  the  clergy  are  not  used  to  preach  against  duelling, 
yet  I  neither  think  the  remark  itself  just,  nor  the  reason  assigned 
for  it.    In  effect,  one-half  of  their  sermons,  all  that  is  said  of  ■ 

charity,  brotherly  love,  forbearance,  meekness,  and  forgiving  in- 
juries, is  directly  agunst  this  wicked  custom;  by  which  the 
clergy  themselves  are  so  far  from  never  suffering,  that  perhape 
they  will  be  found,  all  things  considered,  to  mmr  oftener  than 
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Other  men.  Lys.  How  do  you  make  this  appear?  Cri.  An 
observer  of  mankind  may  remark  two  kinds  of  bully,  the  fighting 
and  the  tame,  both  public  nuisances,  the  former  (who  is  the 
more  dangerous  animal,  but  by  much  the  less  common  of  the  two) 
employs  himself  wholly  and  solely  against  the  laity,  while  the 
tome  species  exert  thei  talents  upon  the  clergy,  the  qualities 
constituent  of  this  tame  bully  are  natural  rudeness  joined  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  danger.  For,  you  must  know,  the  force  of  in- 
bred insolence  and  iu  manners  is  not  diminished,  though  it  ac- 
quire a  new  determination,  from  the  fashionable  custom  of  calling 
men  to  account  for  their  behaviour.  Hence  you  may  often  see 
one  of  these  tame  bullies  ready  to  burst  with  pnde  and  ill-humour, 
which  he  dares  liot  vent  till  a  parson  has  come  in  the  way  to  his 
relief.  And  the  man  of  raillery,  who  would  as  soon  bite  off  his 
tongue,  as  break  a  jest  on  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  presence 
of  a  military  man,  shall  instantly  brighten  up,  and  assume  a 
familiar  air  with  religion  and  the  church  before  ecclesiastics. 
Dorcon,  who  passeth  for  a  poltroon  and  stupid  in  all  other  com- 
pany, and  really  is  so,  when  he  is  got  among  clergymen,  affects 
a  quite  opposite  character.  And  many  Dorcons  there  are  which 
owe  their  wit  and  courage  to  this  passive  order. 

XIV.  Ale.  But  to  return  to  the  point  in  hand,  can  you  deny 
the  old  Komans  were  as  famous  for  justice  and  integrity  as  men 
in  these  days  for  the  contrary  qualities  ?  Cru  The  character  of 
the  Romans  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  sentiments  of  Tully,  or 
Cato's  actions,  or  a  shining  passage  here  and  there  in  their  his- 
tory, but  from  the  prevauing  tenor  of  their  lives  and  notions. 
Now  if  they  and  our  modern  Britons  are  weighed  in  this  same 
equal  balance,  you  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  appear  to  have  been 
prejudiced  in  fayour  of  the  old  Romans  against  your  own  coun- 
try, probably  because  it  professeth  Christianity.  Whatever  in- 
stances of  fraud  or  injustice  may  be  seen  in  Christians  cany  their 
own  censure  with  them,  in  the  care  that  is  taken  to  conceal  them, 
and  the  shame  that  attends  their  discovery.  There  is,  even  at 
this  day,  a  sort  of  modesty  in  all  our  public  councils  and  delibe- 
rations. And  I  believe  the  boldest  of  our  minute  philosophers 
would  hardly  undertake,  in  a  popular  assembly,  to  propose  any 
thing  parallel  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  most  unjust  usage 
of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  or  the  ungrateful  treatment  of 
Camillus,  which,  as  a  learned  father  observes,  were  instances  of 
iniquitjr  agreed  to  by  the  public  body  of  the  Romans.  And  if 
Rome  m  her  early  days  were  capable  of  such  flagrant  injustice, 
it  is  most  certain  she  did  not  mend  her  manners  as  she  grew 

freat  in  wealth  and  empire,  having  produced  monsters  in  every 
ind  of  wickedness,  as  far  exceeding  other  men  as  they  surpassed 
them  in  power.  I  freely  acknovnedge,  the  Christian  religion 
hath  not  had  the  same  influence  upon  the  nation,  that  it  would 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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in  case  it  had  been  always  professed  in  its  purity,  and  cordially 
believed  by  all  men.  But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  take 
the  Boman  history  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  impartially 
compare  it  with  our  own,  you  will  neither  find  them  so  good, 
nor  your  countrymen  so  bad  as  you  imagine.  On  the  contrary, 
an  indifferent  eye  may,  I  verily  think,  perceive  a  vein  of  charity 
and  justice,  the  effect  of  Christian  prmciples,  run  through  the 
latter;  which,  though  not  equally  discernible  in  all  parts,  yet 
discloseth  itself  sufficiently  to  make  a  wide  difference  upon  the 
whole  in  spite  of  the  general  appetites  and  passions  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  hardness  and  roughness  of  the 
block  out  of  which  we  were  hewn.  And  it  is  observable  (what 
the  Boman  authors  themselves  do  often  surest)  that  even  their 
virtues  and  magnanimous  actions  rose  andfell  with  a  sense  of 
providence  and  a  future  state,  and  a  philosophy  the  nearest  to 
the  Christian  religion. 

XV.  Crito  having  spoke  thus,  paused.  But  Alciphron,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Euphranor  and  me,  said.  It  is  natural  for 
men,  according  to  their  several  educations  and  prejudices,  to  form 
contrary  judgments  upon  the  same  things,  which  they  view  in 
very  different  lights.  Crito,  for  instance,  imagines  that  none  but 
salutary  effects  proceed  from  religion :  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
appeal  to  the  general  experience  and  observation  of  other  men, 
you  shall  find  it  grown  into  a  proverb  that  religion  is  the  root  of 
evil. 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

And  this  not  only  among  Epicureans  or  other  ancient  heathens, 
but  among  moderns  speaking  of  the  Christian  religion.  Now 
methinks  it  is  unreasonable  to  oppose  against  the  general  con- 
curring opinion  of  the  world,  the  observation  of  a  particular  per- 
son, or  particular  set  of  zealots,  whose  prejudice  sticks  close  to 
them,  and  ever  mixeth  with  their  judgment ;  and  who  read,  col- 
lect, and  observe  with  an  eye  not  to  discover  the  truth,  but  to 
defend  their  prejudice.  CW.  Though  I  cannot  think  with  Al- 
ciphron, yet  I  must  own  I  admire  his  address  and  dexterity  in 
argument.  Popular  and  general  opinion  is  by  him  represented, 
on  certain  occasions,  to  be  a  sure  mark  of  error.  But  when  it 
serves  his  ends  that  it  should  seem  otherwise,  he  can  as  easily  make 
it  a  character  of  truth.  But  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  a 
profane  proverb  used  by  the  friends  and  admired  authors  of  a 
minute  philosopher,  must  therefore  be  a  received  opinion,  much 
less  a  truth  grounded  on  the  experience  and  observation  of 
mankind.  Sadness  may  spring  from  guilt  or  superstition,  and 
rage  from  bigotry ;  but  darkness  might  as  well  be  supposed  the 
natural  effect  of  sunshine,  as  sullen  and  furious  passions  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  glad  tidings  and  divine  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
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What  is  the  sum  and  substance,  scope  and  end,  of  Christ's  reli- 

fion,  but  the  love  of  Grod  and  man?  to  which  all  other  points  and 
uties  are  relative  and  subordinate,  as  parts  or  means,  as  signs, 
principles,  motives,  or  effects.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  how  it 
18  possible  for  evil  or  wickedness  of  any  kind  to  spring  from  such 
a  source?  I  will  not  pretend,  there  are  no  evil  qualities  in 
Christians,  nor  good  in  minute  philosophers.  But  this  I  affirm, 
that  whatever  evil  is  in  us,  our  principles  certainly  lead  to  good; 
and  whatever  good  there,  may  be  in  you,  it  is  most  certain  your 
principles  lead  to  eviL 

XV I.  Ale.  It  must  be  owned  there  is  a  fair  outside,  and  many 
plausible  things  may  be  said,  for  the  Christian  religion  taken 
simply  as  it  lies  in  tne  gospeL  But  it  is  the  observation  of  one 
of  our  great  writers,  that  the  first  Christian  preachers  very  cun- 
ningly began  with  the  fairest  face  and  the  best  moral  doctrines 
in  the  world.  It  was  all  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and 
so  forth.  But  when  by  this  means  they  had  drawn  over  the 
world  and  got  power,  they  soon  changed  their  appearance,  and 
showed  cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  and  every  bad  quality.  CrL 
That  is  to  say,  some  men  very  cunningly  preached  and  under- 
went a  world  of  hardships,  and  laid  down  their  lives  to  propagate 
the  best  principles  and  tne  best  morals,  to  the  end  that  others 
some  centuries  after  might  reap  the  benefit  of  bad  ones.  Who- 
ever may  be  cunning,  there  is  not  much  cunning  in  the  maker  of 
this  observation.  Ale,  And  yet  ever  since  this  religion  hath 
appeared  in  the  world,  we  have  had  eternal  feuds,  factions,  mas- 
sacres, and  wars,  the  very  reverse  of  that  hymn  with  which  it  is 
introduced  in  the  gospel :  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men.  Cri.  This  I  will  not  deny.  I 
will  even  own  that  the  gospel  and  the  Christian  religion  have 
been  often  the  pretexts  ior  these  evils ;  but  it  will  not  thence 
follow  they  were  the  cause.  On  the  contrary  it  is  plain  they  could 
not  be  the  real,  proper  cause  of  these  evils,  because  a  rebellious, 
proud,  revengeful,  quarrelsome  spirit  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  most  express  precepts  of  Christianity :  a  point 
so  clear  that  I  shall  not  prove  it.  And  secondly,  because  all 
those  evils  you  mention  were  as  frequent,  nay  much  more  frequent, 
before  the  Christian  religion  was  known  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  common  product  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  mankind,  which 
are  sometimes  covered  witn  the  mask  of  religion  by  wicked 
men,  having  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power  of  it. 
This  truth  seems  so  plain,  that  I  am  surprised  how  any  man  of 
sense,  knowledge,  and  candour  can  make  a  doubt  of  it. 

XVII.  Take  but  a  view  of  heathen  Rome ;  what  a  scene  is 
there  of  faction  and  fury  and  civil  rage  I  Let  any  man  consider 
the  perpetual  feuds  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  the 
bloody  and  inhuman  factions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Cinna  and 
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Octavius,  and  the  vast  bavoc  of  mankind,  during  the  two  famous 
triumvirates.  To  be  short,  let  any  man  of  common  candour  and 
common  sense  but  cast  an  eye  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Boman  story,  and  behold  that  long  scene  of  seditions,  murders, 
massacres,  proscriptions,  and  desolations  of  every  kind,  enhanced 
by  every  cruel  circumstance  of  rage,  rapine,  and  revenge,  and 
then  say,  whether  those  evils  were  introduced  into  the  world  with 
the  Christian  religion,  or  whether  they  are  not  less  frequent  now 
than  before  ?  Ak.  The  ancient  Komans,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
a  high  and  fierce  spirit,  which  produced  ea^er  contentions  and 
very  bloody  catastrophes.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
a  polite  and  gentle  sort  of  men,  softened  by  arts  and  philosophy. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  little  states  and  cities  of  Gr^ce, 
without  wishing  to  have  lived  in  those  times,  without  admiring 
their  policy  and  envying  their  happiness.  Cri,  Men  are  apt  to 
consider  the  dark  sides  of  what  they  possess,  and  the  bright  ones 
of  things  out  of  their  reach.  A  fine  climate,  elegant  taste, 
polite  amusements,  love  of  liberty,  and  most  ingenious  inventive 
spirit  for  arts  and  sciences  were  indisputable  prerogatives  of 
ancient  Greece.  But  as  for  peace  and  quietness,  gentleness  and 
humanity,  I  think  we  have  plainly  the  advantage:  for  those 
envied  cities  composed  of  gentle  Greeks  were  not  without  their 
factions,  which  persecuted  each  other  with  such  treachery,  rage, 
and  malice,  J^hat  in  respect  of  them  our  factious  folk  are  mere 
lambs.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  you  need  only  look  into 
Thucydides,*  where  you  will  find  those  cities  in  general  involved 
in  such  bitter  factions,  as  for  fellow-citizens  without  the  formali- 
ties of  war  to  murder  one  another,  even  in  their  senate-houses 
and  their  temples,  no  regard  being  had  to  merit,  rank,  obligation, 
or  nearness  of  blood.  And  if  human  nature  boiled  up  to  so 
vehement  a  pitch  in  the  politest  people,  what  wonder  that  savage 
nations  should  scalp,  roast,  torture,  and  destroy  each  other,  as 
they  are  known  to  do?  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  without 
religion  there  would  not  be  wanting  pretexts  for  quarrels  and 
debates;  all  which  can  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
natural  infirmities  and  corruption  of  men.  It  would  not  perhaps 
be  so  easy  to  account  for  the  blindness  of  those,  who  impute  the 
most  hellish  effects  to  the  most  divine  principle,  if  they  could  be 
supposed  in  earnest,  and  to  have  considered  the  point.  One  may 
daily  see  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  make  the  most  absoid 
blunders :  but  that  free-thinkers,  divers  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
fair  inquirers,  and  openers  of  eyes,  should  be  capable  of  such  a 
gross  mistake,  is  what  one  would  not  expect. 

XVIII.  Ak.  The  rest  of  mankind  we  could  more  easily  give 
up :  but  as  for  the  Greeks,  men  of  the  most  refined  genius  ex- 
press an  high  esteem   of  them,   not  only  on  account  of  those 

♦  Thucyd.  lib.  3. 
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qualities  which  you  think  fit  to  allow  them^  but  also  for  their 
virtues.  Cru  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how  far  some  men 
may  be  prejudiced  against  their  country,  or  whether  others  may 
not  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it.  But  upon  the  fullest  and  most 
equal  observation  that  I  am  able  to  make,  it  is  my  opinion,  that, 
if  by  virtue  is  meant  truth,  justice,  gratitude,  there  is  incom- 
parably more  virtue  now  at  this  day  in  England,  than  at  any 
time  could  be  found  in  ancient  Greece.  Thus  much  will  be 
allowed,  that  we  know  few  countries,  if  any,  where  men  of  emi- 
nent worth,  and  famous  for  deserving  well  of  the  public,  met 
with  harder  fate,  and  were  more  ungratefully  treated,  than  in  the 
most  polite  and  learned  of  the  Grecian  states.  Though  Socrates, 
it  must  be  owned,  would  not  allow  that  those  statesmen,  by 
adorning  the  city,  augmenting  the  fleet,  or  extending  the  com- 
merce of  Athens,  deserved  well  of  their  country ;  or  could  with 
justice  complain  of  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  whom,  while  thev  were  in  power,  they  had  taken  no  care 
to  make  better  men,  by  unproving  and  cultivating  their  minds 
with  the  principles  of  virtue,  which  if  they  had  done,  they 
needed  not  to  have  feared  their  ingratitude.  If  I  were  to  declare 
my  opinion,  what  gave  the  chief  advantage  to  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  other  nations,  which  have  made  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  world,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  it  was  a  peculiar  reverence 
for  their  respective  laws  and  institutions,  which  inspired  them 
with  steadiness  and  courage,  and  that  hearty,  generous  love  of 
their  country,  by  which  they  did  not  merely  understand  a  certain 
language  or  tribe  of  men,  much  less  a  particular  spot  of  earth, 
but  included  a  certain  system  of  manners,  customs,  notions,  rites, 
and  laws,  civil  and  religious.  Ale.  Oh  !  I  perceive  your  drift ; 
you  would  have  us  reverence  the  laws  and  religious  institutions 
of  our  country.  But  herein  we  beg  to  be  excused,  if  we  do  not 
think  fit  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  or  to  be  governed  by  any 
authority  whatsoever.  But  to  return :  as  for  wars  and  factions, 
I  grant  they  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  in  the  world  upon  some 
pretext  or  other,  as  long  as  men  are  men. 

XIX.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  war  and  warriors  peculiar  to 
Christendom,  which  the  heathens  had  no  notion  of:  I  mean  dis- 
putes in  theolo^  and  polemical  divines,  which  the  world  hath 
been  wonderfully  pestered  with :  these  teachers  of  peace,  meek- 
ness, concord,  and  what  not  1  if  you  take  their  word  for  it :  but 
if  you  cast  an  eye  upon  their  practice,  you  find  them  to  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  most  contentious,  quarrelsome,  disagreeing 
crew  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  To  observe  the  slall  and 
sophistry,  the  zeal  and  eagerness,  with  which  those  barbarians, 
the  school  divines,  split  hairs  and  contest  about  chimeras,  gives 
me  more  indignation,  as  being  more  absurd  and*  a  greater  scandal 
to  human  reason,  than  all  the  ambitious  intrigues,  cabals,  and 
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politics,  of  the  court  of  Some.     Cru  If  divines  are  qu&rreboine> 
that  is  not  so  far  forth  as  divine,  but  as  undivine  and  unchrid- 
tian.     Justice  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  art  of  healing  b  excel- 
lent; nevertheless,  in  the  administering  of  justice  or  physic^ 
men  may  be  wronged  or  poisoned.    But  as  wrong  cannot  be  jus- 
tice, or  the  effect  of  justice,  so  poison  cannot  be  medicine  or  the 
effect  of  medicine,  so  neither  can  pride  or  strife  be  religion  or 
the  effect  of  religion.     Having   premised  this,  I  acknowledge, 
you   may  often  see  hot-headed  bigots  engage   themselves   in 
religious  as  well  as  civil  parties,  without  being  of  credit  or  ser- 
vice to  either.     And  as  for  the  schoolmen  in  particular,  I  do  not 
in  the  least  think  the  Christian  religion  concerned  in  the  defence 
of  them,  their  tenets,  or  their  method  of  handling  them :  but 
whatever  futility  there  may  be  in  their  notions,  or  melegancy  ta 
their  language,  in  pure  justice  to   truth  one  must  own,  uiey 
neither  banter,  nor  rail,  nor  declaim  in  their  writings,  and  are  so 
far  from  showing  fury  or  passion,  that  perhaps  an  impartial 
judge  will  think,  the  minute  philosophers  are  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  them  for  keepmg  close  to  the  point,  or  for  tem- 
per and  good  manners.     But  after  all,  if  men  are  puzzled,  wran- 
gle, talk  nonsense,  and  quarrel  about  religion,  so  they  do  about 
hkw,  physic,  politics,  and  every  thing  else  of  moment.     I  ask, 
whether  in  these  professions  or  in  any  other,  where  men  have 
refined  and  abstracted,  they  do  not  run  into  disputes,  chicane, 
nonsense,  and  contradictions,  as  well  as  in  divinity  ?     And  yet 
this  doth  not  hinder,  but  there  may  be  many  excellent  rules, 
and  just  notions,  and  useful  truths  in  all  those  professions.     In 
all  disputes  human  passions  too  often  mix  themselves^  in  propor- 
tion as  the  subject  is  conceived  to  be  more  or  less  important 
But  we  ought  not  to  confound  the  cause  of  men  with  the  cause 
of  God,  or  make  human  follies  an  objection  to  divine  truths.     It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  what  looks  like  wisdom  from  above,  and 
what  proceeds  from  the  passion  and  weakness  of  men.     This  is 
so  clear  a  point,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  the  not  do- 
ingit  was  an  effect,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  something  worse. 

aX.  The  conduct  we  object  to  minute  philosophers  is  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  their  principles.  Whatsoever  they  can 
reproach  us  with  is  an  effect,  not  of  our  principles,  but  of  human 
passion  and  frailty.  Ale,  This  is  admirable.  So  we  must  no 
longer  object  to  Christians,  the  absurd  contentions  of  councils, 
the  cruelty  of  inquisitions,  the  ambition  and  usurpations  of 
churchmen.  CrL  You  may  object  them  to  Christians  but  not 
to  Christianity.  If  the  divine  author  of  our  religion  and  his  dis- 
ciples have  sown  a  good  seed ;  and  together  with  this  good  seed, 
the  enemies  of  his  gospel  (among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
minute  philosophers  of  all  ages)  have  sown  bad  seeds,  whence 
spring  tares  and  thisties ;  is  it  not  evident,  these  bad  weeds  can- 
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not  be  imputed  to  the  good  seed,  or  to  those  who  sowed  it? 
Whatever  you  do  or  can  object  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
usurpation,  or  sophistry,  may,  without  any  blemish  or  disadvan- 
tage to  religion,  be  acknowledged  by  all  true  Christians ;  pro- 
vided still  that  you  impute  those  wicked  effects  to  their  true 
cause,  not  blaming  any  principles  or  persons  for  them,  but  those 
that  really  produce  or  justify  them.  Certainly,  as  the  interests 
of  Christianity  are  not  to  be  supported  by  unchristian  methods, 
whenever  these  are  made  use  of,  it  must  be  supposed  there  is 
some  other  latent  principle  which  sets  them  at  work.  If  the 
very  court  of  Rome  hath  been  known,  from  motives  of  policy,  to 
oppose  settling  the  inquisition  in  a  kingdom,  where  the  secular 
power  hath  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  in  spite  of  that  court  :* 
we  may  well  suppose,  that  elsewhere  factions  of  state,  and  poli- 
tical views  of  princes,  have  given  birth  to  transactions  seemingly 
religious,  wherein  at  bottom  neither  religion,  nor  church,  nor 
churchmen,  were  at  all  considered.  As  no  man  of  common  sense 
and  honesty  will  engage  in  a  general  defence  of  ecclesiastics,  so 
I  think  no  man  of  common  candour  can  condemn  them  in 
general  Would  you  think  it  reasonable,  to  blame  all  statesmen, 
lawyers,  or  soldiers,  for  the  faults  committed  by  those  of  their 
profession,  though  in  other  times,  or  in  other  countries,  and  in- 
fluenced by  other  maxims  and  other  discipline  ?  And  if  not, 
why  do  you  measure  with  one  rule  to  the  clergy,  and  another  to 
the  laity  ?  Surely  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  is 
prejudice.  Should  any  man  rake  together  all  the  mischiefs  that 
have  been  committed,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  by  soldiers  and 
lawyers,  you  would,  I  suppose,  conclude  from  thence,  not  that 
the  state  should  be  deprived  of  those  useful  professions,  but  only 
that  their  exorbitances  should  be  guarded  against  and  punished. 
If  you  took  the  same  equitable  course  with  the  clergy,  there 
would  indeed  be  less  to  be  said  against  you;  but  then  you 
would  have  much  less  to  say.  This  plain,  obvious  consideration, 
if  every  one  who  read  considered,  would  lessen  the  credit  of  your 
declaimers.  Ale.  But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  it  must 
move  a  man's  indignation  to  see  reasonable  creatures,  under  the 
notion  of  study  and  learning,  employed  in  reading  and  writing 
so  many  voluminous  tracts  de  land  caprind.  Cri  I  shall  not 
undertake  the  vindication  of  theological  writings,  a  general  de- 
fence being  as  needless  as  a  geneAd  charge  is  groundless.  Only 
let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  let  no  man  condemn  them 
upon  the  word  of  a  minute  philosopher.  But  we  will  imagine 
the  very  worst,  and  suppose  a  wrangling  pedant  in  divinity  dis- 
putes, and  ruminates,  and  writes  upon  a  refined  point,  as  useless 
and  unintelligible  as  you  please.    Suppose  this  same  person  bred 

*  P.  Paolo  Istoria  dell'  loquisizione,  p.  42. 
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a  layman,  might  he  not  have  employed  himself  in  tricking  bar- 
gains,  vexatious  law-suits,   factions,   seditions,    and  such   like 
amusements,  with  much  more  prejudice  to  the  public?     Suficr 
then  curious  wits  to  spin  cobwebs ;  where  is  tne  hurt  ?     Ale. 
The  mischief  is,  what  men  want  in  light  they  conunonly  make  up 
in  heat:  zeal  and  ill  nature  bein^  weapons  constantly  exerted 
by  the  partisans,  as  well  as  champions,  on  either  side :  and  those 
perhaps  not  mean  pedants  or  book-worms.     You  shall  often  see 
even  the  learned  and  eminent  divine  lay  himself  out  in  explaining 
things  inexplicable,  or  contend  for  a  barren  point  of  theory,  as  if 
his  hfe,  liberty,  or  fortune  were  at  stake.   Cri.  No  doubt  all  points 
in  divinity  are  not  of  equal  moment.    Some  may  be  too  fine  spnn> 
and  others  have  more  stress  laid  on  them  than  thev  deserve.    Se 
the  subject  what  it  will,  you  shall  often  observe  that  a  point,  by 
being  controverted,  singled  out,  examined,  and  nearly  inspectea, 
groweth  considerable  to  the   same  eye,   that,  perhaps,  would 
have  overlooked  it  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  view.     Nor  is 
it  an  uncommon  thing,  to  behold  ignorance  and  zeal  united  in 
men,  who  are  born  with  a  spirit  of  party,  though  the  church  or 
religion  have  in  truth  but  small  share  in  it     Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  make  a  caricatura  (as  the  painters  call  it)  of  any  pro- 
fession upon  earth :  but  at  bottom,  there  will  be  found  nothing 
so  strange  in  all  this  charge  upon  the  clergy,  as  the  partiality  of 
those  who  censure  them,  in  supposing  the  common  defects  of 
mankind  peculiar  to  their  order,  or  the  effect  of  religious  prin- 
ciples.    Ale.  Other  folks  may  dispute  or  squabble  as  they  please, 
and  nobody  mind  them ;  but  it  seems,  these  venerable  squabbles 
of  the  clergy  pass  for  learning,  and  interest  mankind.     To  use 
the  words  of  the  most  ingenious  characterizer  of  our  times,  ^*  A 
ring  is  made,  and  readers  gather  in  abundance.     Every  one  takes 
party  and  encourages  his  own  side.     This  shall  be  my  champion ! 
This  man  for  my  money  I   Well  hit  on  our  side  I    Again  a  good 
stroke  I     There  he  was  even  with  him  I     Ebve  at  him  the  next 
bout  I  excellent  sport  T*     Cri  Methinks  I  trace  the  man  of 
quality  and  breeding  in  this  delicate  satire,  which  so  politely 
ridicules  those  arguments,  answers,  defences,  and  rephcations 
which  the  press  groans  under.     Ak.  To  the  infinite  waste  of 
time  and  paper,  and  all  the  while  nobody  is  one  whit  the  wiser. 
And  who  indeed  can  be  the  wiser  for  reading  books  upon  sub- 
jects quite  out  of  the  way,  incomprehensible,  and  most  wretchedly 
written  ?    What  man  of  sense  or  breeding  would  not  abhor  the 
infection  of  prolix  pulpit  eloquence,  or  of  that  dry,  formal, 
pedantic,  stiff,  and  clumsy  style  which  smells  of  the  lamp  and  the 
college. 

X!aX  They  who  have  the  weakness  to  reverence  the  univer- 

*  Characteristios,  vol.  iii.  o,  2. 
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sities  as  seats  of  learning,  must  needs  think  this  a  strange  re- 
proach ;  but  it  is  a  very  just  one.  For  the  most  ingenious  men 
are  now  agreed,  that  they  are  only  nurseries  of  prejudice,  cor- 
ruption, barbarism,  and  pedantry.  Lys,  For  my  part,  I  find  no 
fault  with  universities.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  had  the  spending 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  one  of  them,  and  think  it  the 
cheerfullest  time  of  my  life.  As  for  their  books  and  style  I  had 
not  leisure  to  mind  them.  CrL  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  weed 
will  never  want  work ;  and  he  that  shall  pick  out  bad  books  on 
every  subject  will  soon  fill  his  library.  I  do  not  know  what 
theological  writings  Alciphron  and  his  friends  may  be  conversant 
in ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  one  may  find  among  our  English 
divines  many  writers,  who  for  compass  of  learning,  weight  of 
nuitter,  strength  of  argument,  and  purity  of  style,  are  not  infe- 
rior to  any  in  our  language.  It  is  not  my  design  to  apologize  for 
the  universities :  whatever  is  amiss  in  them  (and  what  is  there 
perfect  among  men?)  I  heartily  wish  amended.  But  I  dare 
affirm,  because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  any  impartial  observer, 
although  they  should  not  come  up  to  what  in  theory  he  might 
wish  or  imagine,  will  nevertheless  find  them  much  superior  to 
those  that  in  fact  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  and  far  be- 
yond the  mean  picture  that  is  drawn  of  them  by  minute  philo- 
sophers. It  is  natural  for  those  to  rail  most  at  places  of  educa- 
tion, who  have  profited  least  by  them*  Weak  and  fond  parents 
will  also  readily  impute  to  a  wrong  cause,  those  corruptions 
themselves  have  occasioned,  by  allowing  their  children  more 
money  than  they  knew  how  to  spend  innocently.  And  too  often 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  idle  at  the  college,  and  kept  idle  com- 
pany, will  judge  of  a  whole  university  from  his  own  cabal.  Ale. 
Crito  mistakes  the  point.  I  vouch  the  authority,  not  of  a  dunce, 
or  a  rake,  or  absurd  parent,  but  of  the  most  consummate  critic 
this  age  has  produced.  This  great  man  characterizeth  men  of 
the  church  and  universities  with  the  finest  touches  and  most 
masterly  pencil  What  do  you  think  he  calls  them  ?  Eupk. 
What?  Ale,  Why,  the  black  tribe,  ma^cians,  formalists,  pe- 
dants, bearded  boys,  and,  having  sufficiently  derided  and  exploded 
them  and  their  mean,  ungenteel  learning,  ne  sets  most  admirable 
models  of  his  own  for  good  writing :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
they  are  the  finest  things  in  our  language ;  as  I  could  easily  con- 
vince you,  for  I  am  never  without  something  of  that  noble 
writer  about  me.  EupJu  He  is  then  a  noble  writer?  Ale,  I  tell 
you  he  is  a  nobleman.  EupJu  But  a  nobleman  who  writes  is  one 
thing,  and  a  noble  writer  another.  Ale.  Both  characters  are 
coincident,  as  you  may  see. 

XXII.  Upon  which  Alciphron  pulled  a  treatise  out  of  his 
pocket,  entitled  A  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author.  Would  you 
behold,  said  he,  looking  round  upon  the  company,  a  noble  speci- 
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men  of  fine  writing ;  do  but  dip  into  this  book :  which  Crito 
opening,  read  verbatim  as  follows.* 

"  Where  then  are  the  pleasures  which  ambition  promises 

And  love  affords  ?    How  is  the  gay  world  enjoyed  ? 

Or  are  those  to  be  esteemed  no  pleasures 

Which  are  lost  by  dulness  and  inaction  ? 

But  indolence  is  the  highest  pleasure. 

To  live  and  not  to  feel !     To  feel  no  trouble. 

Wliat  good  then  1    Life  itself.    And  is 

This  properly  to  live  ?  is  sleeping  life  ? 

Is  this  what  I  should  study  to  prolong? 

Here  the 

Fantastic  tribe  itself  seem  scandalized. 

A  civil  war  begins :  the  major  part 

Of  the  capricious  dames  do  range  themselves  * 

On  reason's  side. 

And  declare  aeainst  the  languid  siren. 

Ambition  blushes  at  the  offered  sweet 

Conceit  and  vanity  take  superior  airs. 

Even  luxury  herself  in  her  polite 

And  elegant  humour  reproves  the  apostate 

Sister, 

And  marks  her  as  an  alien  to  true  pleasure. 

Away  thou 

Drowsy  phantom  !  haunt  me  no  more ;  for  I 

Have  learned  from  better  than  thy  sisterhood 

That  life  and  happiness  consist  in  action 

And  employment 

But  here  a  busy  form  solicits  us, 

Active,  industnousy  watchful,  and  despising 

Pains,  and  labour.     She  wears  the  serious 

Countenance  of  virtue,  but  with  features 

Of  anxiety  and  disquiet. 

What  is  it  she  mutters  ?    What  looks  she  on  with 

Such  admiration  and  astonishment  ? 

Bags  !  coffers !  heaps  of  shining  metal !     What  ? 

For  the  service  of  luxury  ?     For  her 

These  preparations  ?    Art  thou  then  her  friend. 

Grave  fancy !     Is  it  for  her  thou  toilest  1 

No,  but  for  provision  against  want 

But  luxury  apart,  tell  me  now, 

Hast  thou  not  already  a  competence  ? 

Jt  is  good  to  be  secure  against  the  fear 

Of  starving.     Is  there  then  no  death  but  this? 

No  other  passage  out  of  life  ?    Are  other  doors 

Secured  if  this  be  barred  ?    Say  avarice  ! 

I'hou  emptiest  of  phantoms,  is  it  not  vile 

Cowardice  thou  servest  ?  what  further  have  I  then 

To  do  with  thee,  thou  doubly  vile  dependant. 

When  once  I  have  dismissed  thy  patroness. 

And  despised  her  threats  ? 

Thus  I  contend  with  fancy  and  opinion." 


Euphranor,  having  heard  thna  far,  cried  out :  What  1  will  you 
never  have  done  with  your  poetry  ?  another  time  may  serve :  but 
why  should  we  break  off  our  conference  to  read  a  play  ?  You 
are  mistaken,  it  is  no  play  nor  poetry,  replied  Alciphron,  but  a 


*  Part  iil  sect  ii. 
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famous  modem  critic  moralizing  in  prose.  You  must  know  this 
great  man  hath  (to  use  his  own  words)  revealed  a  grand  arcanum 
to  the  world,  having  instructed  mankind  in  what  he  calls  mirror- 
vrritingy  self-discoursing  practice^  and  author  practice^  and  showed 
"that  by  virtue  of  an  intimate  recess,  we  may  discover  a 
certain  duplicity  of  soul,  and  divide  our  self  into  two  parties, 
or  (as  he  varies  the  phrase)  practically  form  the  dusd  num- 
ber." In  consequence  whereof,  he  hath  found  out  ^that  a  man 
may  argue  with  himself,  and  not  only  with  himself,  but  also 
with  notions,   sentiments,   and  vices,   which  by  a   marvellous 

Erosopopoeia  he  converts  into  so  many  ladies,  and  so  converted, 
e  confutes  and  confounds  them  in  a  divine  strain.  Can  any 
thing  be  finer,  bolder,  or  more  sublime  ?  Euph.  It  is  very 
wonderful.  I  thought  indeed  you  had  been  reading  a  piece 
of  a  tragedy.  Is  this  he  who  despiseth  our  universities,  and  sets 
up  for  reforming  the  style  and  taste  of  the  age?  Ale,  The 
very  same.  This  is  the  admired  critic  of  our  times.  Nothing 
can  stand  the  test  of  his  correct  judgment,  which  is  equally 
severe  to  poets  and  parsons.  ^'  The  British  muses,"  saith  this 
great  man,  ^'  lisp  as  in  their  cradles :  and  their  stammering 
tongues,  which  nothing  but  youth  and  rawness  can  excuse,  have 
hitherto  spoken  in  wretched  pun  and  quibble.  Our  dramatic 
Shakespeare,  our  Fletcher,  Johnson,  and  our  epic  Milton  pre- 
serve this  style.  And,  according  to  him,  even  our  later  authors, 
aiming  at  a  false  sublime,  entertain  our  raw  fancy  and  unprac- 
tised ear,  which  has  not  yet  had  leisure  to  form  itself,  and  be- 
come truly  musicaL"  EupJu  Pray  what  effect  may  the  lessons 
of  this  great  man,  in  whose  eyes  our  learned  professors  are  but 
bearded  boys,  and  our  most  celebrated  wits  but  wretched  pun- 
sters, have  had  upon  the  public  ?  Hath  he  rubbed  off  the 
college  rust,  cured  the  rudeness  and  rawness  of  our  authors,  and 
reduced  them  to  his  own  Attic  standard  ?  Do  they  aspire  to  his 
true  sublime,  or  imitate  his  chaste,  unaffected  style  ?  Ale, 
Doubtless  the  taste  of  the  age  is  much  mended :  in  proof 
whereof  his  writings  are  universally  admired.  When  our  author 
published  this  treatise,  he  foresaw  the  public  taste  would  improve 
apace;  that  arts  and  letters  would  grow  to  great  perfection ;  that 
there  would  be  a  happy  birth  of  genius :  of  all  which  things  he 
spoke,  as  he  saith  himself,  in  a  prophetic  style.  Cri,  And  yet 
notwithstanding  the  prophetical  predictions  of  this  critic,  I  do 
not  find  any  science  that  throve  among  us  of  late,  so  much  as  the 
minute  philosophy.  In  this  kind,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  have 
had  many  notable  productions.  But  whether  they  are  such  master- 
pieces for  good  writing,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  their  readers. 
XXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  if  I 
cannot  believe  your  great  man  on  his  bare  word,  when  he  would 
have  us  think,  that  ignorance  and  ill  taste  are  owing  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  or  the  clergy ;  it  being  my  sincere  opinion,  that  what- 
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ever  learning  or  knowledge  we  have  among  us,  is  derived  from 
that  order.  If  those^  who  are  so  sagacioos  at  discovering  a  mote 
in  other  eyes^  would  but  purge  their  own,  I  believe  they  might 
easily  see  this  truth.  For  what  but  religion  could  kindle  and 
preserve  a  spirit  towards  learning,  in  such  a  northern,  rough  peo- 
ple? Greece  produced  men  of  active  and  subtile  genius.  The 
public  conventions  and  emulations  of  their  cities  forwarded  that 

! genius ;  and  their  natural  curiosity  was  amused  and  excited  bjr 
earned  conversations,  in  their  public  walks  and  gardens  and  por^ 
ticos.     Our  genius  leads  to  amusements  of  a  grosser  kind :  we 
breathe  a  grosser  and  a  colder  air :  and  that  curiosity  which  was 
general  in  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratifying  of  which  was  their 
chief  recreation,  is  among  our  people  of  fashion  treated  like  af- 
fectation, and  as  such  banished  from  polite  assemblies  and  places 
of  resort ;  and  without  doubt  would  in  a  little  time  be  banished 
the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  reservoirs  of  learning, 
where  those  formalists,  pedants,  and  bearded  boys,  as  your  pro- 
found critic  calls  them,  are  maintained  by  the  liberalitv  and  piety 
of  our  predecessors.     For  it  is  as  evident  that  religion  was  the 
cause  of  those  seminaries,  as  it  is  that  they  are  the  cause  or  source 
of  all  the  learning  and  taste  which  is  to  be  found,  even  in  those 
very  men  who  are  the  declared  enemies  of  our  religion  and  public 
foundations.     Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing,  knows  we  are 
indebted  for  our  learning  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.   This  | 

those  severe  censors  will  readily  grant.  Perhaps  they  may  not 
be  so  ready  to  grant,  what  all  men  must  see,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  those  tongues  to  our  religion.  What  else  could  have  made 
foreign  and  dead  languages  in  such  request  among  us  ?  What 
could  have  kept  in  being  and  handed  them  down  to  our  times, 
through  so  many  dark  ages  in  which  the  world  was  wasted  and 
disfigured  by  wars  and  violence  ?  What,  but  a  regard  to  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  theological  writings  of  the  fathers  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church  ?  And  in  fact,  do  we  not  find  that  the  learn- 
ing of  those  times  was  solelv  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  that 
they  alone  lighted  the  lamp  m  succession  one  from  another,  and 
transmitted  it  down  to  after-ages ;  and  that  ancient  books  were 
collected  and  preserved  in  their  collies  and  seminaries,  when  all 
love  and  remembrance  of  polite  arts  and  studies  was  extinguished 
among  the  laity,  whose  ambition  entirely  turned  to  arms  ? 

XXI Y.  Ale.  There  is,  I  must  needs  say,  one  sort  of  learning 
undoubtedly  of  Christian  original,  and  peculiar  to  the  universities 
where  our  youth  spend  sever^  years  in  acquiring  that  mysterious 
jargon  of  scholasticism ;  than  which  there  could  never  have  been 
contrived  a  more  effectual  method  to  perplex  and  confound  human 
understanding.  It  is  true,  gentlemen  are  untaught  by  the  world 
what  they  have  been  taught  at  the  collie :  but  then  their  time 
is  doubly  lost.     CrL  But  what  if  this  scholastic  learning  was  not 
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of  Christian  but  of  Mahometan  original,  being  derived  from  the 
Arabs  ?  And  what  if  this  grievance  of  gentlemen's  spending 
several  years  in  learning  and  unleamiog  this  jargon,  be  all  gri- 
mace and  a  specimen  only  of  the  truth  and  candour  of  certain 
minute  philosophers,  who  raise  great  invectives  from  slight  occa- 
sions, and  jud^e  too  often  without  inquiring  ?  Surely  it  would 
be  no  such  dej^orable  loss  of  time,  if  a  young  gentlemen  spent  a 
few  months  upon  that  so  much  despised  and  decried  art  of  logic, 
a  surfeit  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  prevailing  nuisance  of  this 
age.  It  is  one  thing  to  waste  one's  time  in  learning  and  unlearn- 
ing the  barbarous  terms,  wiredrawn  distinctions,  and  prolix  so- 
phistry of  the  schoolmen,  and  another  to  attain  some  exactness 
in  defining  and  arguing :  things  perhaps  not  altogether  beneath 
the  dignity  even  of  a  minute  philosopher.  There  was  indeed  a 
time,  when  logic  was  considered  as  its  own  object :  and  that  art  of 
reasoning,  instead  of  being  transferred  to  things,  turned  altogether 
upon  words  and  abstractions :  which  produced  a  sort  of  leprosy 
in  all  parts  of  knowledge,  corrupting  and  converting  them  into 
hollow,  verbal  disputations  in  a  most  impure  dialect.  But  those 
times  are  past ;  and  that,  which  had  been  cultivated  as  the  prin- 
cipal learning  for  some  ages,  is  now  considered  in  another  light, 
and  by  no  means  makes  that  figure  in  the  universities,  or  bears 
that  part  in  the  studies  of  young  gentlemen  educated  there,  which 
is  pretended  by  those  admirable  reformers  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, the  minute  philosophers. 

XXV.  But  who  were  they  that  encouraged  and  produced  the 
restoration  of  arts  and  polite  learning  ?  What  share  had  the  mi- 
nute philosophers  in  this  afikir?  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hui^ry,  Alphonsus,  king  of  Naples,  Cosmus  de  Medicis,  Picus 
of  Mirandula,  and  other  princes  and  great  men,  famous  for  learn- 
ing themselves,  and  for  encouraging  it  in  others  with  a  munificent 
liberality,  were  neither  Turks,  nor  gentiles,  nor  minute  philoso- 

Ehers.  Who  was  it  that  transplanted  and*revived  the  Greek 
mguage  and  authors,  and  with  them  all  polite  arts  and  literature 
in  the  west  ?  Was  it  not  chiefly  Bessarion,  a  cardinal,  Marcus 
Musurus,  an  archbishop,  Theodore  Beza,  a  private  clergyman  ? 
Has  there  been  a  greater  and  more  renowned  patron  and  restorer 
of  elegant  studies  in  every  kind,  since  the  days  of  Augustus 
CaBsar,  than  Leo  the  tenth,  pope  of  Rome?  Did  any  writers 
approach  the  purity  of  the  classics  nearer  than  the  cardinals 
Bembus  and  Sadoletus,  or  than  the  bishops  Jovius  and  Yida  ?  not 
to  mention  an  endless  number  of  ingenious  ecclesiastics,  who 
flourished  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  golden  age  (as  the 
Italians  call  it)  of  Leo  the  tenth,  and  wrote,  both  in  their  own 
language  and  the  Latin,  after  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  It 
is  true,  this  first  recovery  of  learning  preceded  the  reformation, 
and  lighted  the  way  to  it :  but  the  religious  controversies,  which 
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ensued,  did  wonderfully  propagate  and  improve  it  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  And  surely,  the  church  of  England  is,  at  least,  as 
well  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  as  that  of 
Rome.  Experience  confirms  this  observation ;  and  I  believe  the 
minute  philosophers  will  not  be  so  partial  to  Ilome  as  to  deny  it. 
Ale.  It  IS  impossible  your  account  of  learning  beyond  the  Alps 
should  be  true.  The  noble  critic  in  my  hands,  having  compli- 
mented the  French,  to  whom  he  allows  some  good  authors,  asserts 
of  other  foreigners,  particularly  the  Italians,  "that  they  may  be 
reckoned  no  better  tnan  the  corrupters  of  true  learning  and  eru- 
dition." Cri,  With  some  sorts  of  critics,  dogmatical  censures 
and  conclusions  are  not  always  the  result  of  perfect  knowledge 
or  exact  inquiry :  and  if  they  harangue  upon  taste,  truth  of  art, 
a  just  piece,  grace  of  style,  Attic  elegance,  and  such  topics,  they 
are  to  be  understood  only  as  those  that  would  fain  talk  themselves 
into  reputation  for  courage.  To  hear  Thrasymachus  speak  of 
resentment,  duels,  and  point  of  honour,  one  would  think  him 
ready  to  burst  with  valour.  Lys.  Whatever  merit  this  writer 
may  have  as  a  demolisher,  I  always  thought  he  had  very  little  as 
a  builder.  It  is  natural  for  careless  writers  to  run  into  faults 
they  never  think  of;  but  for  an  exact  and  severe  critic  to  shoot 
his  bolt  at  random,  is  unpardonable.  If  he,  who  professes  at 
every  turn  a  high  esteem  for  polite  writing,  should  yet  despise 
those  who  most  excel  in  it,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suspect  his 
taste.  But  if  the  very  man,  who  of  all  men  talks  most  about 
art,  and  taste,  and  critical  skill,  and  would  be  thought  to  have 
most  considered  those  points,  should  often  deviate  from  his  own 
rules,  into  the  false  sublime  or  the  mauvaise  plaisanterie :  what 
reasonable  man  would  follow  the  taste  and  judgment  of  such  a 
guide,  or  be  seduced  to  climb  the  steep  ascent,  or  tread  in  the 
rugged  paths  of  virtue  on  his  recommendation? 

jtX VI.  Ale.  But  to  return,  methinks  Crito  makes  no  com- 
pliment to  the  genius  of  his  country,  in  supposing  that  English- 
men might  not  have  wrought  out  of  themselves  all  art  and 
science  and  good  taste,  without  being  beholden  to  church,  or 
universities,  or  ancient  languages.  Cri.  What  might  have  been 
is  only  conjecture.  What  has  been,  iti^is  not  diflScult  to  know. 
That  there  is  a  vein  in  Britain  of  as  rich  an  ore  as  ever  was  in 
any  country,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  it  lies  deep,  and  will  cost  pains 
to  come  at:  and  extrordinary  pains  require  an  extraordinary 
motive.  As  for  what  lies  next  tne  surface,  it  seems  but  indiffe- 
rent, being  neither  so  good  nor  in  such  plenty  as  in  some  other 
countries.  It  was  the  comparison  of  an  ingenious  Florentine, 
that  the  celebrated  poems  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  are  like  two 
gardens,  the  one  of  cucumbers,  the  other  of  melons.  In  the  one 
you  shall  find  few  bad,  but  the  best  are  not  a  verv  good  fruit,  in 
the  other  much  the  greater  part  are  good  for  nothing,  but  those 
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that  are  good  are  excellent.  Perhaps  the  same  comparison  may 
hold,  between  the  English  and  some  of  their  neighbours.  Ale, 
But  suppose  we  should  grant  that  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
seminaries  might  have  been  of  use,  in  preserving  or  retrieving 
polite  arts  and  letters;  what  then?  nill  70U  make  this  an 
argument  of  its  truth?  Cri.  I  will  make  it  an  argument  of 
prejudice  and  ingratitude  in  those  minute  philosophers,  who  ob- 
ject darkness,  ignorance,  and  rudeness,  as  an  effect  of  that  very 
thing,  which  above  all  others  hath  enUghtened  and  civilized  and 
embellished  their  country :  which  is  as  truly  indebted  to  it  for 
arts  and  sciences  (which  nothing  but  religion  was  ever  known  to 
have  planted  in  such  a  latitude)  as  for  that  general  sense  of  virtue 
and  humanity,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  and  future  state, 
which  all  the  aimimentation  of  minute  philosophers  hath  not  yet 
been  able  to  abolish. 

XXVIL  Ale,  It  is  strange  you  should  still  persist  to  argue, 
as  if  all  the  gentlemen  of  our  sect  were  enemies  to  virtue,  and 
downright  atheists :  though  I  have  assured  you  of  the  contrary, 
and  that  we  have  among  us  several,  who  profess  themselves  in 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  natural  religion,  and  have  also  declared, 
that  I  myself  do  now  argue  upon  that  foot.  Cn\  How  can  you 
pretend  to  be  in  the  interest  of  natural  religion,  and  yet  be 
professed  enemies  of  the  Christian,  the  only  established  religion 
which  includes  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  natural,  and  which  is 
the  only  means  of  making  those  precepts,  duties,  and  notions,  so 
called,  become  reverencea  throughout  the  world  ?  Would  not 
he  be  thought  weak  or  insincere,  who  should  go  about  to  persuade 
people,  that  he  was  much  in  the  interests  of  an  earthly  monarch ; 
that  he  loved  and  admired  his  government ;  when  at  the  same 
time  he  showed  himself  on  all  occasions  a  most  bitter  enemy  of 
those  very  persons  and  methods,  which  above  all  others  contri- 
buted most  to  his  service,  and  to  make  his  dignity  known  and 
revered,  his  laws  observed,  or  his  dominion  extended  ?  And  is 
not  this  what  minute  philosophers  do,  while  they  set  up  for  ad- 
vocates of  God  and  religion^  and  yet  do  all  they  can  to  discredit 
Christians  and  their  worship  ?  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that 
you  argue  against  Christianity,  as.  the  cause  of  evil  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  world ;  but  with  such  arguments,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  might  equally  prove  the  same  thing  of  civil  government, 
of  meat  and  drink,  of  eveiy  faculty  and  profession,  of  learning, 
of  eloquence,  and  even  of  human  reason  itself.  After  all,  even 
those  of  vour  sect  who  allow  themselves  to  be  called  deists,  if 
their  notions  are  thoroughly  examined,  will,  I  fear,  be  found  to 
include  little  of  religion  in  theA.  As  for  the  providence  of  God 
watching  over  the  conduct  of  human  agents,  and  dispensing 
blessings  or  chastisements,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  final 
judgment,  and  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments;  how 
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few,  if  any,  of  your  free-thinkers  have  made  it  their  endeavour 
to  possess  men's  minds  with  a  serious  sense  of  those  great  pointa 
of  natural  reli^on  1     How  many,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to 
render  the  belief  of  them  doubtful  or  ridiculous !     Lys.  To  speak 
the  truth,  I,  for  my  part,  had  never  any  liking  to  religion  of  any 
kind,  either  revealed  or  unrevealed :  and  I  dare  venture  to  say 
the  same  for  those  gentlemen  of  our  sect  that  I  am  acquaanted 
with,  having  never  observed  them  guilty  of  so  much  meanness^ 
as  even  to  mention  the  name  of  God  with  reverence,  or  speak 
with  the  least  regard  of  piety  or  any  sort  of  worship,     lliere 
may  perhaps  be  found  one  or  two  formal  pretenders  to  enthusiasm 
and  devotion,  in  the  way  of  natural  religion,  who  laughed  at 
Christians  for  publishing  hymns  and  meditations,  while  they 
plagued  the  world  with  as  bad  of  their  own :  but  the  sprightly 
men  make  a  jest  of  all  this.     It  seems  to  us  mere  pedantry. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  good  company  one  may  hear  a  word  dropped 
in  commendation  of  honour  and  good  nature :  butf  the  former  of 
these,  by  connoisseurs,  is  always  understood  to  mean  nothing  but 
fashion,  as  the  latter  is  nothing  but  temper  and  constitution, 
which  guides  a  man  just  as  appetite  doth  a  brute. 

XX  v  III.  And  after  all  these  arguments  and  notions,  which 
beget  one  another  without  end ;  to  take  the  matter  short,  neither 
I  nor  my  friends  for  our  souls  could  ever  comprehend,  why  man 
might  not  do  very  well,  and  govern  himself  without  any  religion 
at  all,  as  well  as  a  brute,  which  is  thought  the  sillier  creature  of 
the  twa  Have  brutes  instincts,  senses,  appetites,  and  passions, 
to  steer  and  conduct  them  ?  So  have  men,  and  reason  over  and 
above  to  consult  upon  occasion.  From  these  premises  we  con- 
clude, the  road  of  human  life  is  sufficiently  lighted  without 
religion.  Cri,  Brutes  having  but  small  power,  limited  to  things 
present  or  particular,  are  sufficiently  opposed  and  kept  in  order, 
by  the  force  or  faculties  of  other  animals  and  the  skill  of  man, 
without  conscience  or  religion:  but  conscience  is  a  necessary 
balance  to  human  reason,  a  faculty  of  such  mighty  extent  and 
power,  especially  toward  mischief.  Besides,  other  animals  are, 
by  the  law  of  their  nature,  determined  to  one  certain  end  or  kind 
of  being,  without  inclination  or  means  either  to  deviate  or  go 
beyond  it.  But  man  hath  in  him  a  will  and  higher  principle ; 
by  virtue  whereof  he  may  pursue  different  or  even  contrary  ends, 
and  either  fall  short  of  or  exceed  the  perfection  natural  to  his 
species  in  this  world,  as  he  is  capable  either,  by  giving  up  the 
reins  to  his  sensual  appetites,  of  degrading  himself  into  the  con- 
dition of  brutes,  or  else,  by  well  ordering  and  improving^  his 
mind,  of  being  transformed  into  4he  similitude  of  angels.  JMan 
alooe  of  all  animals  hath  understanding  to  know  his  God.  What 
availeth  this  knowledge  unless  it  be  to  ennoble  man,  and  raise 
him  to  an  imitation  and  participation  of  the  divinity  ?     Or  what 
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could  such  ennoblement  avail  if  to  end  with  this  life  ?  Or  how 
can  these  things  take  effect  without  religion  ?  But  the  points  of 
vice  and  virtue,  man  and  beast,  sense  and  intellect,  have  been 
already  at  laige  canvassed.  What  I  Lysicles,  would  you  have 
us  go  back  where  we  were  three  or  four  days  ago  ?  Lys.  By  no 
means :  I  had  much  rather  go  forward,  and  make  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  to  save- trouble,  give  me  leave  to  tell  vou  once 
for  all,  that,  say  what  you  can,  you  shall  never  persuade  me  so 
many  ingenious,  agreeable  men  are  in  the  wrong,  and  a  pack  of 
snarling,  sour  bigots  in  the  right. 

XXlX.  CrL  O  Lysicles,  I  neither  look  for  religion  among 
bigots,  nor  reason  among  libertines;   each  kind  disgrace  their 
several  pretensions;   the  one  owning  no  regard  even  to  the 
plainest  and  most  important  truths,  while  the  others  exert  an 
angry  zeal  for  points  of  least  concern.     And  surely  whatever 
there  is  of  silly,  narrow,  and  uncharitable  in  the  bigot,  the  same 
is  in  great  measure  to  be  imputed  to  the  conceited  ignorance,  and 
petulant  profaneness,  of  the  libertine.     And  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  as  libertines  make  bigots,  so  bigots  should  make  liber- 
tines, the  extreme  of  one  party  being  ever  observed  to  produce  a 
contrary  extreme  of  another*     And  although,  while  these  adver- 
saries draw  the  rope  of  contention,  reason  and  religion  are  often 
called  upon,  yet  are  they  perhaps  very  little  considered  or  con*^ 
cerned  in  the  contest     Lysicles,  instead  of  answering  Crito, 
turned  short  upon  Alciphron.     It  was  always  my  opimon,  said 
he,  that  n6thing  could  be  sillier  than  to  think  of  destroying 
Christianity,  by  crying  up  natural  religion.     Whoever  thinks 
highly  of  the  one  can  never,  with  a  consistency,  think  meanly 
of  the  other;  it  being  very  evident  that  natural  religion,  without 
revealed,  never  was  and  never  can  be  established  or  received  any 
where  but  in  the  brains  of  a  few  idle  speculative  men.     I  was 
aware  what  your  concessions  would  come  to.    The  belief  of  God, 
virtue,  a  future  state,  and  such  fine  notions,  are,  as  every  one  may 
see  with  half  an  eye,  the  very  basis  and  corner-stone  of  the 
Christian  religion.   Lay  but  this  foundation  for  them  to  build  on, 
and  you  shall  soon  see  what  superstructures  our  men  of  divinity 
will  raise  from  it.     The  truth  and  importance  of  those  points 
once  admitted,  a  man  need  be  no  conjurer  to  prove,  upon  that 
principle,  the  excellency  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion : 
and  then  to  be  sure  there  must  be  priests  to  teach  and  propagate 
this  useful  religion.     And  if  priests,  a  regular  subordination 
without  doubt  in  this  worthy  society,  and  a  provision  for  their 
maintenance,  such  as  may  enable  them  to  perform  all  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  with  decency,  and  keep  their  sacred  character 
above  contempt.     And  the  plain  consequence  of  all  this  is  a 
confederacy  between  the  prince  and  the  priesthood  to  subdue  the 
people :  so  we  have  let  in  at  once  upon  us  a  long  train  of  eccle- 
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Biastical  evils^  priestcraft,  hierarchy,  inquisition.  We  have  lost 
our  liberty  and  property,  and  put  the  nation  to  vast  expense^ 
only  to  purchase  bridles  and  saddles  for  their  own  backs. 

]a1XX.  This  being  spoke  with  some  sharpness  of  tone,  and  an 
upbraiding  air,  touched  Alciphron  to  the  quick,  who  replied  no- 
thing, but  showed  confusion  in  his  looks.  Crito,  smiling,  looked 
at  Euphranor  and  me,  then,  casting  an  eye  on  the  two  philoso- 
phers, spoke  as  follows :  if  I  may  be  admitted  to  interpose  good 
offices,  for  preventing  a  rupture  between  old  friends  and  brethren 
in  opinion,  I  would  observe,  that  in  this  charge  of  Lysides  there 
is  something  right  and  something  wrong.  It  seems  right  to 
assert  as  he  doth,  that  the  real  bebef  of  natural  religion  wul  lead 
a  man  to  approve  of  revealed :  but  it  is  as  wrong  to  assert,  that 
inquisitions,  tyranny,  and  ruin  must  follow  from  thence.  Your 
free-thinkers,  without  offence  be  it  said,  seem  to  mistake  their 
talent.  They  imagine  strongly,  but  reason  weakly ;  mighty  at 
exaggeration,  and  jejune  in  argument !  Can  no  method  be  found 
to  relieve  them  from  the  terror  of  that  fierce  and  bloody  animal, 
an  English  parson  ?  Will  it  not  suffice  to  pare  his  talons  with- 
out chopping  off  his  fingers  ?  Then  they  are  such  wonderful 
patriots  for  liberty  and  property  1  When  1  hear  these  two  words 
m  the  mouth  of  a  minute  philosopher,  I  am  put  in  mind  of  the 
Teste  di  Ferro  at  Rome.  His  holiness,  it  seems,  not  having 
power  to  assign  pensions  on  Spanish  benefices  to  any  but  natives 
of  Spain,  always  keeps  at  Rome  two  Spaniards,  called  Teste  di 
Ferro,  who  have  the  name  of  all  such  pensions  but  not  the  pro- 
fit, which  goes  to  Italians.  As  we  may  see  every  day,  both 
things  and  notions  placed  to  the  account  of  liberty  and  property, 
whicli  in  reality  neither  have  nor  are  meant  to  have  any  share  in 
them.  What  I  is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  but 
he  must  be  a  slave ;  or  a  clergyman,  but  he  must  have  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  inquisitor?  I  am  far  from  screening  and  justifying 
appetite  of  domination  or  tyrannical  power  in  ecclesiastics.  Some, 
who  have  been  guilty  in  that  respect,  have  sorely  paid  for  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  alwavs  will  But  having  kid  the  fury  and 
folly  of  the  ambitious  prelate,  is  it  not  time  to  look  about  and 
spy  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  some  evil  may  not  possibly 
accme  to  the  state,  from  the  overflowing  zeal  of  an  independent 
whi^?  This  I  may  affirm,  without  being  at  anv  pains  to  prove 
it,  uiat  the  worst  tyranny  this  nation  ever  felt  was  from  the 
hands  of  patriots  of  that  stamp. 

XXXI.  Lm,  I  don't  know.  Tyranny  is  a  harsh  word,  and 
sometimes  misapplied*  When  spirited  men  of  independent 
maxims  create  a  ferment,  or  make  a  change  in  the  state:  he  that 
loseth  is  apt  to  consider  thinss  in  one  light,  and  he  that  wins  in 
another.  In  the  meantime  this  is  certainly  good  policy,  that  we 
should  be  frugal  of  our  money,  and  reserve  it  tor  better  uses 
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than  to  expend  on  the  church  and  religion*  Cri  Surelj  the  old 
apolo^e  of  the  bellj  and  members  need  not  be  repeated  to  such 
knowing  men«  It  should  seem  as  needless  to  observe^  that  all 
other  states,  which  ever  made  any  figure  in  the  world  for  wisdom 
and  politeness,  have  thought  learmng  deserved  encouragement 
as  well  as  the  sword ;  that  grants  for  reli^ous  uses  were  as  fitting 
as  for  knights'  service ;  and  foundations  &r  pr(^)agating  piety^,  as 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare  and  defence,  as  either  civil  or 
military  establishments.  But  I  ask  who  are  at  this  expense, 
and  what  is  this  ex{)ense  so  much  complained  of?  Lt/s.  As  if 
you  had  never  heard  of  church  lands  and  tithes.  Oru  But  I 
would  fain  know,  how  they  can  be  charged  as  an  expense,  either 
upon  the  nation  or  private  men.  Where  nothing  is  exported 
the  nation  loseth  nothing:  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  public,  whether 
money  circulates  at  home  through  the  hands  of  a  vicar  or  a 
squire.  Then  as  for  private  men,  who,  for  want  of  thought,  are 
full  of  complaint  about  the  payment  of  tithes;  can  any  man 
justly  compJain  of  it  as  a  tax,  that  he  pays  what  never  belonged 
to  him?  The  tenant  rents  his  farm  with  this  condition,  and 
pays  his  landlord  proportionably  less  than  if  his  farm  had  been 
exempt  from  it:  so  he  loseth  nothing ;  it  being  all  one  to  him 
whether  he  pays  his  pastor  or  his  lanmord.  The  landlord  cannot 
complain  that  he  has  not  what  he  hath  no  right  to,  either  by 
grant,  purchase,  or  inheritanoa  This  is  the  case  of  tithes ;  and 
as  for  tne  church  lands,  he  surely  can  be  no  free-thinker,  nor  any 
thinker  at  all,  who  doth  not  see  that  no  man,  whether  noble,  gen- 
tle, or  plebeian,  hath  any  sort  of  right  or  claim  to  them,  which 
he  may  not  with  equal  justice  pretend  to  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  Ly$.  At  present  indeed  we  have  no  right,  and  that  is 
our  complaint.  Cri  You  would  have  then  what  you  have  no 
right  ta  Ly^,  Not  so  neither:  what  we  would  have  is  first  a 
right  conveyed  by  law,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  lands  by  vir* 
tue  of  such  right.  Cri  In  older  to  this,  it  might  be  expedient^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  get  an  act  passed  for  excommunicating  from 
all  civil  rightB  every  man  that  is  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  wears 
a  black  coat,  as  guilty  of  three  capital  offences  against  the  public 
weal  of  this  realm.  Lys.  To  d^  frankly,  I  think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  good  act.  It  would  provide  at  onoe  for  several  de» 
serving  men,  rare  artificers  in  wit  and  arrament  and  ridicule, 
who  have,  too  many  of  them,  but  small  fortunes  with  a  great 
arrear  of  merit  towards  their  country,  which  thev  have  so  long 
enlightened  and  adorned  gratis.  EupL  Pray  tell  me,  Lysidesy 
are  not  the  dei^  legally  possessed  of  their  lands  and  emoln* 
ments?  Lys,  !(u>body  demee  it.  Euph.  Have  they  not  been 
possessed  of  them  from  time  immemorial  ?  lAfs*  This  too  I  grant. 
EupL  They  daim  them  by  law  and  ardent  prescription.  Zy«. 
They  do.     Euph.   Have  the.  oldest  families  of  the  nobility  a 
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better  title?    Lyz,  I  believe  not.    It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many 
overgrown  estates  in  the  hands  of  ancient  families,  on  aooount  of 
no  other  merit,  but  what  they  brought  with  them  into  the  worlcL 
Euph.  Maj  you  not  then  as  well  take  their  lands  too,  and  be- 
stow them  on  the  minute  philosophers,  as  persons  of  more  merit  ? 
Lys.  So  much  the  better.     This,  enlarges  our  view,  and  opens  a 
new  scene :  it  is  very  delightful,  in  the  contemplation  of  truth, 
to  behold  how  one  theory  grows  out  of  another.  Ah.  Old  Paetus 
used  to  say,  that  if  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  hire,  we 
should  lose  the  most  popular  argument  against  them.     Lys.  But 
so  long  as  men  live  by  religion,  there  will  never  be  wanting 
teachers  and  writers  in  defence  of  it     CrL  And  how  can  you  be 
sure  they  would  be  wanting,  though  they  did  not  live  by  it ; 
since  it  is  well  known  Christianity  had  its  defenders  even  when 
men  died  by  it  ?    Lys,  One  thin^  1  know,  there  is  a  rare  nursery 
of  young  plants  growing  u|>,  who  have  been  carefullv  guarded 
against  every  air  of  prejudice,  and  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of 
our  choicest  principles ;  meanwhile  wishes  are  wearisome,  and  to 
bur  infinite  regret  nothing  can  be  done,  so  lone  as  there  remains 
any  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  customs  and  utws  and  national 
constitutions,  which,  at  bottom,  we  very  well  know  and  can  de- 
monstrate to  be  only  words  and  notions. 

XXXII.  But,  I  can  never  hope,  Crito,  to  make  you  think 
my  schemes  reasonable.  We  reason  each  right  upon  his  own 
principles,  and  shall  never  agree  till  we  quit  our  principles, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  reasoning.  We  all  talk  of  just,  and 
right,  and  wrong,  and  public  good,  and  all  those  things.  The 
names  may  be  the  same,  but  the  notions  and  conclusions  very 
different,  perhaps  diametrically  opposite ;  and  yet  each  may  admit 
of  clear  proofs,  and  be  inferred  by  the  same  way  of  reasoning. 
For  instance,  the  gentlemen  of  the  club  which  I  frequent,  define 
man  to  be  a  sociable  animal :  consequently,  we  exclude  from  this 
definition  all  those  human  creatures,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  we 
had  rather  have  their  room  than  their  company.  And  such, 
though  wearing  the  shape  of  man,  are  to  be  esteemed  in  all 
account  of  reason,  not  as  men,  but  only  as  human  creatures. 
Hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  men  of  pleasure,  men  of  humour, 
and  men  of  wit,  are  alone  properly  and  tnily  to  be  considered  as 
men.  Whatever  therefore  conduceth  to  the  emolument  of  such 
is  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  consequently  very  just  and  law- 
ful, although  seeming  to  be  attended  with  loss  or  damage  to 
other  creatures :  inasmuch  as  no  real  injury  can  be  done  in  life 
or  property  to  those,  who  know  not  how  to  enjoy  them.  This 
we  hold  for  clear  and  well  connected  reasoning.  But  others  may 
view  things  in  another  light,  assign  different  definitions,  draw 
other  inferences,  and  perhaps  consider,  what  we  suppose  the  very 
top  and  flower  of  the  creation,  only  as  a  wart  or  excrescence  of 
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human  nature.  From  all  which  there  must  ensue  a  very  different 
system  of  morals,  politics,  rights,  and  notions.  Cru  If  you 
mive  a  mind  to  argue,  we  will  aigue }  if  you  have  more  mind  to 
jest,  we  will  laugh  with  you.     Lys, 


Ridentem  dioere  verum 


Quid  vetat  T 

This  partition  of  our  kind  into  men  and  human  creatures,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  notion,  broached  by  one  of  our  club, 
whom  we  used  to  call  the  Pythagorean. 

XXXIII.  He  made  a  threefold  partition  of  the  human  species, 
into  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  being  of  opinion  that  the  road  of 
life  lies  upwards,  in  a  perpetual  ascent  through  the  scale  of  being : 
in  such  sort,  that  the  souls  of  insects  after  death  make  their 
second  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  perfect  animals,  birds,  beasts, 
or  fishes;  which  upon  their  death  are  preferred  into  human 
bodies,  and  in  the  next  stage  into  bein^  of  a  higher  and  more 
perfect  kind.  This  man  we  considered  at  first  as  a  sort  of  he- 
retic, because  his  scheme  seemed  not  to  consist  with  our  funda- 
mental tenet,  the  mortality  of  the  soul :  but  he  justified  the 
notion  to  be  innocent,  inasmuch  as  it  included  nothing  of  reward 
or  punishment,  and  was  not  proved  by  any  argument,  which 
supposed  or  implied  either  incorporeal  spirit  or  providence,  being 
only  inferred,  by  way  of  analogy,  from  what  he  had  observed  in 
human  affairs,  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  army ;  wherein  the 
tendency  is  always  upwards  from  lower  posts  to  higher.  Ao- 
cording  to  this  system,  the  fishes  are  those  men  who  swim  in 

Pleasure,  such  as  petits  maUreSy  bans  vivans^  and  honest  fellowF. 
'he  beasts  are  dry,  drudging,  covetous,  rapacious  folk,  and  all 
those  addicted  to  care  and  business  like  oxen,  and  other  dry  land 
animals,  which  spend  their  lives  in  labour  and  fatigue.  The 
birds  are  airy,  notional  men,  enthusiasts,  projectors,  philosophers, 
and  such  like :  in  each  species  every  individual  retaining  a  tinc- 
ture of  his  former  state,  which  constitutes  what  is  called  genius. 
If  you  ask  me  which  species  of  human  creatures  I  like  best,  I 
answer,  the  flying  fish ;  that  is,  a  man  of  animal  enjoyment  with 
a  mixtuire  of  whim.  Thus  you  see  we  have  our  creeds  and  our 
systems,  as  well  as  graver  folks ;  with  this  difference,  that  they 
are  not  strait-laced,  but  sit  easy,  to  be  slipped  off  or  on,  as  humour 
or  occasion  serves.  Aiid  now  I  can,  with  the  greatest  equanimity 
imaginable,  hear  my  opinions  argued  against,  or  confuted. 

aXXIV.  Ale.  It  were  to  l^  wished,  aU  men  were  of  that 
mind.  But  you  shall  find  a  sort  of  men,  whom  I  need  not 
name,  that  cannot  bear,  with  the  least  temper,  to  have  their 
opinions  examined  or  their  faults  censured.  They  are  against 
reason,  because  reason  is  against  them.  For  our  parts  we  are  all 
for  liberty  of  conscience.     If  our  tenets  are  absurd,  we  allow 
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tliem  to  be  freely  argued  and  inspected;  and  hj  parity  of  reason 
we  might  hope  to  be  allowed  the  same  priyilege»  with  respect  to 
the  opmions  of  other  men.     Cri  O  .^ciphron,  wares  that  -will 
not  bear  the  light  are  justly  to  be  suspected.    Whatever  there- 
fore moves  you  to  make  this  complaint,  take  my  word  I  never 
will :  but  as  hitherto  I  have  allowed  your  reason  its  full  aoope, 
so  for  the  future  I  always  shalL     And  though  I  cannot  approve 
of  railing  or  declaiming,  not  even  in  myself,  whenever  you  have 
shown  me  the  way  to  it :  yet  this  I  will  answer  for,  that  you 
shall  ev^  be  allowed  to  reason  as  closely  and  as  8trenuoufil7  as 
you  can.    But  for  the  love  of  truth,  be  candid,  and  do  not  spend 
your  strength  and  our  time  in  points  of  no  significancy,   or 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  agreed  between  us.     We  iJIow  that 
tyramiT  and  slavery  are  bad  things :  but  wh^  should  we  appre* 
hend  tnem  from  the  clergy  at  this  time  ?    Rites  and  ceremonies 
we  own  are  not  points  of  chief  moment  in  religion :  but  why- 
should  we  ridicule  things  in  their  own  nature,  at  least,  innocent, 
and  which  bears  the  stamp  o£  supreme  authority  ?    That  men  in 
divinity,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  are  perplexed  with  useless 
disputes,  and  are  like  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  I  freely 
acknowledge ;  but  why  must  all  the  human  weakness  and  mis* 
takes  of  ckigymen  be  imputed  to  wicked  designs  ?    Why  in^ 
discriminately  abuse  their  character  and  tenets?    Is  this  like 
candour,  love  of  truth,  and  free-thinking  ?    It  is  granted  there 
may  be  found,  now  and  then,  spleen  and  ill-breeding  in  the 
elergy ;  but  are  not  the  same  faults  incident  to  English  laymen, 
of  a  retired  education  and  country  life  ?    I  grant  there  is  infinite 
futility  in  the  schoolmen :  but  I  deny  that  a  volume  of  that  doth 
so  much  mischief,  as  a  page  of  minute  philosophy.     That  weak 
or  wicked  men  should,  by  favour  of  the  world,  creep  into  power 
and  high  stations  in  the  church,  is  nothing  wonderful :  and  that 
in  such  stations  they  should  behave  like  themselves,  is  natural  to 
suppose.     But  all  the  while  it  is  evident,  that  not  the  gospel  but 
the  world,  not  the  spirit  but  the  flesh,  not  God  but  the  devil, 
puts  them  upon  their  unworthy  achievements.     We  make  no 
dij£culty  to  grant,  that  nothing  is  more  infamous  than  vice  and 
ignorance  in  a  dei^yman*;  nothing  more  base  than  a  hypocrite, 
more  frivolous  than  a  pedant,  more  cruel  than  an  inquisitor* 
But  it  must  be  also  granted  by  you,  gentlemen,  that  nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  and  absurd,  than  for  pedantic^  ignorant,  and  cor-^ 
rupt  men  to  cast  the  first  stone,  at  every  shadow  of  their  own 
defects  and  vices  in  other  men* 

XXX Y.  Ak.  When  I  consider  the  detestable  state  of  slavery 
and  superstition,  I  feel  my  heart  dilate  and  expand  itself  to  grasp 
that  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty,  absolute  hberty  in  its  utmost 
unlimited  extent  This  is  the  sacred  and  high  prerogative,  the 
very  life  and  health  of  our  English  constitution.    You  must  not 
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therefore  think  It  strange.  If  with  a  vigilant  and  curious  eye,  we 
guard  it  against  the  minutest  appearance  of  evil.  You  must  even 
suffer  us  to  cut  round  about,  and  very  deep^  and  make  use  of  the 
magnifying  glass,  the  better  to  view  and  extirpate  every  the  least 
speck,  which  shall  discover  itself  in  what  we  are  careful  and  jea- 
lous to  preserve,  as  the  apple  of  our  eye.  CrL  As  for  unbounded 
liberty  1  leave  it  to  savages,  among  whom  alone  I  believe  it  is  to 
be  found :  but,  for  the  reasonable  legal  liberty  of  our  constitu- 
tion, I  roost  heartily  and  sincerely  wish  it  may  for  ever  subsist 
and  flourish  among  us.  You  and  all  other  Englishmen  cannot  be 
too  vigilant,  or  too  earnest,  to  preserve  this  goodly  frame,  or  to 
curb  and  disappoint  the  wicked  ambition  of  whoever,  layman  or 
ecclesiastic,  shall  attempt  to  change  our  free  and  gentle  govern- 
ment Into  a  slavish  or  severe  one.  But  what  pretext  can  this  af- 
ford for  your  attempts  ^^nst  religion,  or  indeed  how  can  it  be 
consistent  with  them  ?  Is  not  the  protestant  religion  a  main  part 
of  our  l^al  constitution  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  foreigner 
remark,  that  we  of  this  island  were  very  good  protestants,  but 
no  Christians.  But  whatever  minute  philosophers  may  wish,  or 
foreigners  say,  it  is  certain  our  laws  speak  a  different  language. 
Ale.  xhis  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wise  reasoning  of  a  certain 
sage  magistrate,  who,  being  pressed  by  the  raillery  and  ailments 
of  an  ingenious  man,  had  nothing  to  say  for  his  reli^on  but  that 
ten  millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  same  island  nught,  whether 
ri^ht  or  wrong,  if  they  thought  good,  establish  laws  for  the  wor- 
shipping of  God  in  their  temples,  and  appealing  to  him  in  their 
courts  of  justice.  And  that  in  case  ten  thousand  ingenious  men 
should  publicly  deride  and  trample  on  those  laws,  it  might  be  just 
and  lawful  for  the  said  ten  millions  to  expel  the  said  ten  thou- 
sand ingenious  men  oiit  of  their  said  island.  Eupfu  And  pray, 
what  answer  would  you  make  to  this  remark  of  tne  sage  ma^s- 
trate  ?  Ale.  The  answer  is  plain.  By  the  law  of  nature,  which 
is  superior  to  all  positive  institutions,  wit  and  knowledge  have  a 
right  to  command  folly  and  ignorance.  I  say,  ingenious  men 
have  by  natural  right  a  dominion  over  fools.  JEupL  What  do- 
minion over  the  laws  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  minute  philo- 
sophers may  be  entitled  to  by  nature,  I  shall  not  dispute,  but 
leave  to  be  considered  by  the  public  Ale.  This  doctrine,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  never  thoroughly  understood  before  our  own  times. 
In  the  last  age  Hobbes  and  his  followers,  though  otherwise  very 
great  men,  declared  for  the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  probably 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  magistrate :  but  times  are  changed 
and  the  magistrates  may  now  be  afraid  of  us.  Cri.  I  allow  the 
magistrate  may  well  be  afraid  of  you  in  one  sense,  I  mean,  afraid 
to  trust  you.  This  brings  to  my  thoughts  a  passage  on  the  trial 
of  Leander  for  a  capital  offence :  that  gentleman  having  picked 
out  and  excluded  from  his  jury,  by  peremptory  exception,  all  but 
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some  men  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  humbly  moTed  when  Dorcon 
was  going  to  kiss  the  book,  that  he  might  be  required  to  declare 
upon  honour,  whether  he  believed  either  God  or  gospeL     Dorcon, 
rather  than  hazard  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  nonour  and  free- 
thinker, openly  avowed,  that  he  believed  in  neither.  Upon  which 
the  court  declared  him  unfit  to  serve  on  a  jury.     By  the  same 
reason,  so  many  were  set  aside,  as  made  it  necessary  to  put  off 
the  trial.     We  are  very  easy,  replied  Alciphron,  about  being 
trusted  to  serve  on  juries,  if  we  can  be  admitted  to  serve  in  lu- 
crative employments.     CrL  But  what  if  the  government  shoiiJd 
enjoin,  that  every  one,  before  he  was  sworn  into  office,  should 
make  the  same  declaration  which  Dorcon  was  required  to  make  ? 
Ale.  God  forbid !  I  hope  there  is  no  such  design  on  foot     CrL 
Whatever  designs  may  be  on  foot,  thus  much  is  certain:  the 
Christian  reformed  religion  is  a  principal  part  and  comer  stone  of 
our  free  constitution ;  and  I  verily  think,  the  only  thing  that 
makes  us  deserving  of  freedom,  or  capable  of  enjoying  it.     Free- 
dom is  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  as  men  use  it.     And  to  me  it 
seems,  that  if  our  religion  were  once  destroyed  from  among  u^ 
and  those  notions,  which  pass  for  prejudices  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion, erased  from  the  minds  of  Britons,  the  best  thing  that  could 
befsJl  us  would  be  the  loss  of  our  freedom.     Surely  a  people 
wherein  there  is  such  restless  ambition,  such  high  spirits,  such 
animosity  of  faction,  so  great  interests  in  contest,  such  unboimded 
license  of  speech  and  press,  amidst  so  much  wealth  and  luxury, 
nothing  but  those  veteres  avicBy  which  you  pretend  to  extirpate, 
could  have  hitherto  kept  from  ruin. 

XXXYL  Under  the  Christian  religion  this  nation  hath  been 
greatly  improved.     From  a  sort  of  savages,  we  have  grown  civil, 
polite,  and  learned :  we  have  made  a  decent  and  noble  figure 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     And,  as  our  religion  decreaseth,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  found  to  have  declined.     Why  then  should  we 
persist  in  the  dangerous  experiment?     Ale*  Cfne  would  think, 
Crito,  you  had  forgot  the  many  calamities  occasioned  by  church- 
men and  religion.     Cri.  And  one  would  think,  you  had  forgot 
what  was  answered  this  very  day  to  that  objection.     But,  not  to 
repeat  eternally  the  same  things,  I  shall  observe  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  we  reflect  on  the  past  state  of  Christendom,  and  of  our 
country  in  particular,  with  our  feuds  and  factions  subsisting 
while  we  were  all  of  the  same  religion,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
white  and  red  roses,  so  violent  and  bloody  and  of  such  long  con- 
tinuance; we  can  have  no  assurance  that  those  ill  humours, 
which  have  since  shown  themselves  under  the  mask  of  religion, 
would  not  have  broke  out  with  some  other  pretext,  if  this  had 
been  wanting.     I  observe  in  the  second  place,  that  it  will  not 
follow  from  any  observations  you  can  make  on  our  history,  that 
th^  evils,  accidentally  occasioned  by  religion,  bear  any  proportion 
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either  to  the  good  eifects  it  hath  really  produced,  or  the  evils  it 
hath  prevented.  Lastly,  I  observe,  that  the  best  things  may  by 
accident  be  the  occasion  of  evil;  which  accidental  effect  is  not,  to 
speak  properly  and  truly,  produced  by  the  good  thing  itself,  but 
by  some  evil  thing,  which  being  neither  part,  property,  nor  effect 
of  it,  happens  to  be  joined  with  it.  But  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
insist  and  enlarge  on  so  plain  a  point,  and  shall  only  add  that, 
whatever  evils  this  nation  might  nave  formerly  sustained  from  su- 
perstition, no  man  of  common  sense  will  say,  the  evils  felt  or  ap- 
prehended at  present  are  from  that  quarter.  Priestcraft  is  not 
the  reigning  distemper  at  this  day.  And  surely  it  will  be  owned 
that  a  wise  man  who  takes  upon  him  to  be  vigilant  for  the  pub- 
lic weal,  should  touch  proper  things  at  proper  times,  and  not  pre- 
scribe for  a  surfeit  when  the  distemper  is  a  consumption.  Ale.  I 
think  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  subject  of  this  day's  con- 
ference. 'And  now,  let  Lysides  take  it  as  he  will,  I  must  in 
regard  to  my  own  character,  as  a  fair  impartial  adversary,  acknow- 
ledge there  is  something  in  what  Crito  hath  Bsld  upon  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Christian  religion.  I  will  even  own  to  you  that 
some  of  our  sect  are  for  allowing  it  a  toleration.  I  remember, 
at  a  meeting  of  several  ingenious  men,  after  much  debate  we  came 
successively  to  divers  resolutions.  The  first  was,  that  no  religion 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  state :  but  this  on  more  mature 
thought  was  judged  impracticable.  The  second  was  that  all  reli- 
gions should  be  tolerated,  but  none  countenanced  except  atheism : 
but  it  was  apprehended,  that  this  might  breed  contentions  among 
the  lower  sort  of  people.  We  came  therefore  to  conclude  in  the 
third  place,  that  some  religion  or  other  should  be  established  for 
the  use  of  the  vulgar.  And  after  a  long  dispute  what  this  reli- 
gion should  be.  Lysis,  a  brisk  young  man,  perceiving  no  signs  of 
aneement,  proposed  that  the  present  religion  might  be  tolerated 
tm  a  better  was  found.  But  allowing  it  to  be  expedient,  I  can 
never  think  it  true,  so  long  as  there  Tie  unanswerable  objections 
against  it,  which,  if  you  please,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to'propose 
at  our  next  meeting.     To  which  we  all  agreed. 
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sidered.   XI.  Infidelity  an  effect  of  narrowness  and  prejudice.    XII.  Articles  of 
Christian  faith  not  unreasonable.     XIII.  Guilt  the  natural  parent  of  fear.    XIV. 
Things  unknown  reduced  to  the  standard  of  what  men  know.    XV.  Prejodices 
against  the  iocamation  of  the  Son  of  God.    XVI.  Ignorance  of  the  divine  eoonoiDT* 
a  source  of  difficulties.    XVII.   Wisdom  of  God,  fioolishness  to  man.     XVIII. 
Reason,  no  blind  guide.    XIX.  Usefulness  of  divine  revelation.    XX.  Prophecies, 
whence  obscure.    XXI.  Eastern  accounts  of  time  older  l^an  the  Mosaic    XXII. 
The  humour  of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  other  nations  extending  their 
antiquity  beyond  truth,  accounted  for.    XXIII.  Reasons  oonfirmi^  the  Mosaic 
account.    XaIV.  Profkne  historians  inconsistent.     XXV.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
Julian.    XXVI.  The  testimony  of  Josephus  eonudered.    XXVII.  Attestation  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Christianity.    XXVIII.  Forgeries  and  heresies.    XXIX. 
Judgment  and  attention  of  minute  philosophers.   XXX.  Faith  and  miracles.   XXXI. 
Probable  ars^ments,  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith.    XXXII.  The  Christian  religion 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  rational  inquiry. 

L  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  our  philosophers  lay  long 
in  bed,  while  the  rest  of  us  went  to  church  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  where  we  dined  at  Euphranor's,  and  after  evening  service 
returned  to  the  two  philosophers,  whom  we  found  in  the  library. 
They  told  us,  that  if  there  was  a  God,  he  was  present  every 
where  as  well  as  at  church ;  and  that  if  we  had  been  serving  him 
one  way,  they  did  not  n^lccl;  to  do  as  much  another ;  inasmuch 
as  a  free  exercise  of  reason  must  be  allowed  the  most  acceptable 
service  and  worship,  that  a  rational  creature  can  offer  to  its 
Creator.  However,  said  Alciphron,  if  you,  gentlemen,  can  but 
solve  the  difficulties  which  I  shall  propose  to-morrow  morning,  I 
promise  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday.  After  some  general  con- 
versation of  this  kind,  we  sat  down  to  a  Ught  supper,  and  the 
next  morning  assembled  at  the  same  place  as  the  day  before, 
where,  bein^  all  seated,  I  observed,  that  the  foregoing  week  our 
conferences  nad  been  carried  on  for  a  longer  time,  and  with  less 
interruption  than  I  had  ever  known,  or  well  could  be,  in  town, 
where  men's  hours  are  so  broken  by  visits,  business,  and  amuse- 
ments, that  whoever  is  content  to  form  his  notions  from  conver- 
sation only,  must  needs  have  them  very  shattered  and  imperfect 
And  what  have  we  got,  replied  Alciphron,  by  all  these  continued 
conferences  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  myse£F  just  where  I  was, 
with  respect  to  the  main  point  that  divides  us,  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  I  answered,  that  so  many  points  had  been 
examined,  discussed,  and  agreed,  between  hun  and  his  adver- 
saries, that  I  hoped  to  see  them  come  to  an  entire  agreement  in 
the  end.     For,  in  the  first  place,  said  I,  the  principles  and 
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opinions  of  those  who  are  called  free-thinkersy  or  minute  phi* 
losophersy  have  been  pretty  clearly  explained.  It  hath  been  also 
agreed,  that  vice  is  not  of  that  benefit  to  the  nation  which  some 
men  imagine :  that  virtue  is  highly  useful  to  mankind :  but  that 
the  beauty  of  virtue  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  engage  them  in  the 
practice  of  it :  that  therefore  the  belief  of  a  God  and  providence 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  state,  and  tolerated  in  good  com- 
pany, as  a  useful  notion.  Further,  it  hath  been  proved  that 
there  is  a  Grod ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  worship  him ;  and  that 
the  worship,  faith,  and  principles,  prescribed  by  the  Christian 
religion,  have  a  useful  tendency.  Admit,  replied  Alciphron, 
addressing  himself  to  Onto,  all  that  Dion  saith  to  be  true :  yet 
this  doth  not  hinder  my  being  just  where  I  was  with  respect  to 
the  main  point.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  proves 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion ;  though  each  of  those  par- 
ticulars enumerated  may,  perhaps,  prejudice  in  its  favour.  I  am 
therefore  to  suspect  myself,  at  present,  for  a  prejudiced  person ; 

I)rejudiced,  I  say,  in  favour  of  Christianity.     This,  as  1  am  a 
over  of  truth,  puts  me  upon  my  guard  against  deception.     I 
must  therefore  look  sharp,  and  well  consider  every  step  I  take. 

II.  Cru  You  may  remember,  Alciphron,  you  proposed  for 
the  subject  of  our  present  conference,  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain difficulties  and  objections  which  you  had  to  offer  against  the 
Christian  religion.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  and  consider 
whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  produce  of  that  kind.  Atheism, 
and  a  wrong  notion  of  Christianity,  as  of  something  hurtftil  to 
mankind,  are  great  prejudices ;  the  removal  of  which  may  dis- 
pose a  man  to  argue  with  candour  and  submit  to  reasonable 
proof:  but  the  removing  prejudices  against  an  opinion,  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  prejudicing  in  its  favour.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  vou  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  your  cause,  without 
being  fond  of  it.  Ale.  O  Crito !  that  man  may  thank  his  stars  to 
whom  nature  hath  given  a  sublime  soul,  who  can  raise  himself 
above  popular  opimons,  and,  looking  down  on  the  herd  of  man- 
kind, behold  them  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth, 
divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  nations  and  tribes,  dif- 
fering in  notions  and  tenets,  as  in  language,  manners,  and  dress. 
The  man  who  takes  a  general  view  of  the  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, from  this  lofty  stand,  above  the  reach  of  prejudice,  seems 
to  breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to  see  by  a  clearer  light :  but  how  to 
impart  this  clear  and  extensive  view  to  those  who  are  wandering 
beneath,  in  the  narrow,  dark  paths  of  error  t  this  indeed  is  a 
hard  tnak ;  but  hard  as  it  is  I  shall  try,  if  by  any  m^ans, 

Clara  tns  possim  prci>andere  lamina  menti. — Lucaet. 

Eaiow  then,  that  all  the  various  casts  or  sects  of  the  sons  of  men 
have  each  their  faith,  and  their  religious  system,  germinating 
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and  sprouting  forth  from  that  common  grain  of  enthusiasm, 
which  is  an  original  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  human 
nature ;  they  shall  each  tell  of  intercourse  with  the  invisible 
world,  reyelations  from  heaven,  divine  oracles,  and  the  like.    All 
which  pretensions,  when  I  regard  with  an  impartial  eye,  it  is 
impossible  I  should  assent  to  all ;  and  I  find  witnin  myself  some- 
thing that  withholds  me  from  assenting  to  any  of  liiem.      For 
although  I  may  be  willing  to  follow,  so  far  as  common  sense  and 
the  light  of  nature  lead ;  yet  the  same  reason  that  bids  me  yield 
to  rational  proof,  forbids  me  to  admit  opinions  without  proof. 
This  holds  m  general  against  all  revelations  whatsoever.     And 
be  this  my  first  objection  against  the  Christian  in  particular. 
Cru  As  this  objection  supposes  there  is  no  proof  or  reason  for 
believing  the  Christian,  if  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  such 
belief,  it  comes  to  nothing.     Now  I  presume  you  wiU  grant,  the 
authority  of  the  reporter  is  a  true  and  proper  reason  for  believ- 
ing reports ;  and  the  better  this  authori^,  the  juster  claim  it 
hath  to  our  assent :  but  the  authority  of  God  is  on  all  accounts 
the  best :  whatever  therefore  comes  from  Grod,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  believe. 

in.  Ah.  This  I  grant ;  but  then  it  must  be  proved  to  come 
from  God.  CrL  And  are  not  miracles,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  prophecies,  joined  with  the  excellency  of  its  doctrine,  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  Christian  religion  came  from  Gt)d  ?  Ale 
Miracles,  indeed,  would  prove  something:  but  what  proof  have 
we  of  these  miracles  ?  Cru  Proof  of  the  same  kind  that  we 
have  or  can  have  of  any  facts  done  a  great  way  off,  and  a  long 
time  ago.  We  have  authentic  accounts  transmitted  down  to  us 
from  eye-witnesses,  whom  we  cannot  conceive  tempted  to  impose 
upon  us  by  any  human  motive  whatsoever ;  inasmuch  as  they 
acted  therein  contrary  to  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  and  the 
very  principles  in  which  they  had  been  nui^ed  and  educated. 
These  accounts  were  confirmed  by  the  unparalleled  subversion 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
particularly  of  the  predictions  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  These 
accounts,  within  less  than  a  century,  were  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  believed  by  ^reat  numbers  of  people.  These  same 
accounts  were  committed  to  writing,  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  handed  down  with  the  same  respect  and  consent  of 
Christians  in  the  most  distant  churches.  Do  you  not  see,  said 
Alciphron,  staring  full  at  Crito,  that  all  this  hangs  by  tradition  ? 
And  tradition,  ts^e  my  word  for  it,  gives  but  a  weak  hold :  it 
is  a  chain,  whereof  the  first  links  may  be  stronger  than  steel,  and 
yet  the  last  weak  as  wax,  and  brittle  as  glass.  Imagine  a  picture 
copied  successively  by  a  hundred  painters,  one  from  another; 
how  like  must  the  last  copy  be  to  the  original !    How  lively  and 
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distinct  will  an  image  be,  after  a  hundred  reflections  between 
two  paj^d  mirrors  I  Thus  like,  and  thus  lively  do  I  think  a 
faint,  vanishing  tradition,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years.  Some  men  have  a  false  heart,  others  a  wrong 
head ;  and  where  both  are  true,  the  memory  may  be  treacherous. 
Hence  there  is  still  something  added,  something  omitted,  and 
something  varied  from  the  truth :  and  the  sum  of  many  such 
additions,  deductions,  and  alterations,  accumulated  for  several 
ages,  do,  at  the  foot  of  the  account,  make  quite  another  thing. 
Cri.  Ancient  facts  we  may  know  by  tradition,  oral  or  written : 
and  this  latter  we  may  divide  into  two  kinds,  private  and  public, 
as  writings  are  kept  in  the  hands  of  particular  men,  or  recorded 
in  public  archives.  Now  all  these  three  sorts  of  tradition,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  concur  to  attest  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the 
gospels.  And  they  are  strengthened  by  coUateral  evidence  from 
rites  instituted,  festivals  observed,  and  monuments  erected  by 
ancient  Christians,  such  as  churches,  baptisteries,  and  sepulchres. 
Now  allowing  your  objection  holds  against  oral  tradition,  singly 
taken,  yet  I  can  think  it  no  such  difficult  thin^  to  transcnbe 
faithfully.  And  things  once  committed  to  writmg;  are  secure 
from  slips  of  memonr,  and  may  with  common  care  be  preserved 
entire  so  long  as  the  manuscript  lasts:  and  this,  experience 
shows,  may  be  above  a  thousand  years.  The  Alexandrine  manu* 
script  is  allowed  to  be  above  twelve  hundred  years  old ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  there  were  then  extant  copies  four  hundred 
years  olo.  A  tradition  therefore  of  above  sixteen  hundred 
years  old,  need  have  only  two  or  three  links  in  its  chain.  And 
these  links,  notwithstanding  that  great  length  of  time,  may  be 
very  sound  and  entire.  Since  no  reasonable  man  will  deny,  that 
an  ancient  manuscript  may  be  of  much  the  same  credit  now,  as 
when  it  was  first  written.  We  have  it  on  good  authority,  and 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  careful  to 
transcribe  copies  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  for  their  private  use, 
and  that  other  copies  were  preserved  as  public  records,  in  the 
several  churches  mroughout  the  world,  ana  that  portions  thereof 
were  constantlv  read  in  their  assemblies.  Can  more  be  said  to 
prove  the  writings  of  classic  authors,  or  ancient  records  of  any 
kind  authentic?  Alciphron,  addressing  his  discourse  to  Euphnw 
nor,  said.  It  is  one  thing  to  silence  an  adversary,  and  another  to 
convince  him.  What  do  you  think,  Euphranor  ?  Euplu  Doubt- 
less it  is.  Ale.  But  what  I  want  is  to  be  convinced.  Eupfu 
That  point  is  not  so  dear.  Ale.  But  if  a  man  had  ever  so  much 
mind,  he  cannot  be  convinced  by  probable  aiguments  against 
demonstration.    Euph.  I  grant  he  cannot. 

lY.  Ale.  Now  it  is  as  evident  as  demonstration  can  make  it, 
that  no  divine  faith  can  possibly  be  built  upon  tradition.  Sup- 
pose an  honest,  credulous  countryman  catechised  and  lectured 
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every  Sunday  b^  his  parish  priest :  it  is  plain  he  believes  in  the 
parson,  and  not  in  GckL  He  knows  notmng  of  revelations,  and 
doctrines,  and  miracles,  but  what  the  priest  tells  him.  This  he 
believes,  and  his  faith  is  purely  human.  If  you  say  he  has  the 
liturgy  and  the  bible  for  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  the  difficalty 
still  recurs.  For  as  to  the  liturgv,  he  pins  his  faith  upon  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastic :  neither  of  which  can 
pretend  divine  inspiration.  Then  for  the  bible,  he  takes  both 
that  and  his  prayer-book  on  trust  from  the  printer,  who^  he  be- 
lieves, made  true  editions  from  true  copies.  You  see  then  faiths 
but  what  faith  ?  faith  in  the  priest,  in  the  mi^strate,  in  the 
printer,  editor,  transcriber,  none  of  which  can  with  any  pretence 
be  called  divine.  I  had  the  hint  from  Cratylus ;  it  is  a  ms£t  out 
of  his  quiver,  and  believe  me,  a  keen  one.  JEupfu  Let  me  take 
and  make  trial  of  this  same  shaft  in  my  hands.  Suppose  then 
your  countryman  hears  a  magistrate  declare  the  law  from  the 
bench,  or  suppose  he  reads  it  in  a  statute  book.  What  think  yoo, 
is  the  printer  or  the  justice  the  true  and  proper  object  of  his  fidth 
and  submission?  Or  do  you  acknowledge  a  higher  authority 
whereon  to  found  those  loyal  acts,  and  in  which  they  do  really 
terminate  ?  Again,  suppose  you  read  a  passage  in  Tacitus  that 
you  believe  true;  would  you  say  you  assented  to  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  printer  or  transcriber  rather  than  the  historian? 
Ak.  Perhaps  I  would,  and  perhaps  I  would  not.  I  do  not  think 
myself  ob%ed  to  answer  these  points.  What  is  this  but  trans- 
ferring the  question  from  one  subject  to  another  ?  That  which 
we  consider^  was  neither  law  nor  profane  history,  but  religions 
tradition,  and  divine  faith.  I  see  plainly  what  you  aim  at,  but 
shall  never  take  for  an  answer  to  one  mfficulty,  the  starting  ol 
another.  CrL  O  Alciphron,  there  is  no  taking  hold  of  you,  who 
expect  that  others  should  (as  you  were  pleased  to  express  it)  hold 
fair  and  stand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out  their  prejudices :  how 
shall  he  argue  with  you  but  from  your  concessions,  and  how  can 
he  know  what  you  grant  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  him  ? 
Eupfu  But  to  save  you  the  trouble,  for  once  I  will  suppose  an 
answer.  My  question  admits  but  of  two  answers ;  take  your 
choice.  From  the  one  it  will  follow,  that  by  a  parity  of  reason 
we  can  easily  conceive,  how  a  man  ma]r  have  divme  faith,  though 
he  never  felt  inspiration  or  saw  a  miracle :  inasmuch  as  it  is 
equally  possible  for  the  mind,  through  whatever  conduit,  oral  or 
scriptural,  divine  revelation  be  derived,  to  carry  its  thought  and 
submission  up  to  the  source,  and  terminate  its  mth,  not  in  numan, 
but  in  divine  authority :  not  in  the  instrument  or  vessel  of  con- 
veyance, but  in  the  great  origin  itself,  as  its  proper  and  true 
object.  From  the  other  answer  it  will  follow,  that  you  introduce 
a  general  scepticism  into  human  knowledge,  and  break  down  the 
hinges  on  which  civil  government  and  aU  the  aflSurs  of  the  world 
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turn  and  depend:  in  a  word^  that  you  would  destroy  human  faith 
to  get  rid  of  divine.  And  how  this  agrees  with  your  professing 
that  you  want  to  be  convinced  I  leave  you  to  consider. 

y.  Ak.  I  should  in  earnest  be  slad  to  be  convinced  one  way 
or  other,  and  come  to  some  condusion.  But  I  have  so  many 
objections  in  store,  you  are  not  to  count  much  upon  getting  over 
one.  Depend  on  it  you  shall  find  me  behave  like  a  gentleman 
and  lover  of  trutL  I  will  propose  my  objections  briefly  and 
plainly,  and  accept  of  reasonable  answers  as  fast  as  you  can  give 
them.  Come  Euphranor,  make  the  most  of  your  tradition ;  you 
can  never  make  that  a  constant  and  universal  one,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  unknown,  or  at  best  disputed  in  the 
church  for  several  ^es :  and  this  is  the  case  of  the  canon  of  the 
Kew  Testament  For  though  we  have  now  a  canon,  as  they 
call  it,  settled ;  yet  every  one  must  see  and  own  that  tradition 
cannot  grow  stronger  by  age ;  and  that  what  was  uncertain  in 
the  primitive  times  cannot  be  undoubted  in  the  subsequent. 
What  say  you  to  this,  Euphranor?  Euph  I  should  be  glad  to 
conceive  your  meaning  clearly  before  I  return  an  answer.  It 
seems  to  me  this  objection  of  yours  supposeth,  that  where  a  tra- 
dition hath  been  constant  and  undisputed,  such  tradition  may  be 
admitted  as  a  proof,  but  that  where  the  tradition  is  defective, 
the  proof  must  be  so  too.  Is  this  your  meaning?  Ale.  It  is. 
Euph.  Consequently  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  St.  Paid,  which 
were  universally,  received  m  the  beginning,  and  never  since 
doubted  of  by  the  church,  must,  notwithstanding  this  objection, 
be  in  reason  admitted  for  genuine.  And  if  these  books  contain, 
as  they  really  do,  all  those  points  that  come  into  controversy 
between  you  and  me ;  what  need  I  dispute  with  you  about  the 
authority  of  some  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
came  later  to  be  generally  known  and  received  in  the  church  ? 
If  a  man  assents  to  the  undisputed  books  he  is  no  longer  an  in- 
fidel ;  though  he  should  not  hold  the  revelations,  or  the  epistles 
of  St.  James  or  Jude,  or  the  latter  of  St  Peter,  or  the  two  last 
of  St  John  to  be  canonical.  The  additional  authority  of  these 
portions  of  holy  scripture  may  have  its  weight  in  particular  con- 
troversies between  Christians,  but  can  add  nothing  to  arguments 
against  an  infidel  as  such.  Wherefore  though  I  bdieve  good  rea^ 
sons  may  be  assigned  for  receiving  these  books,  yet  these  reasons 
seem  now  beside  our  purpose.  When  you  are  a  Christian  it  will 
be  then  time  enough  to  ai^e  this  point  And  you  will  be  the 
nearer  being  so,  if  the  way  be  shortened  by  omitting  it  for  the 
present  Ak.  Not  so  near  neither  as  you  perhaps  imagine :  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fair  and  plausible  things  you  may  say 
about  tradition,  when  I  consider  the  spirit  of  »>rgery  which 
reigned  in  the  primitive  times,  and  reflect  on  the  several  gospels, 
acts,  and  epistles  attributed  to  the  apostles,  which  yet  are 
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acknowledged  to  be  spurious^  I  confess,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
the  whole.     Euph.  Tell  me^  Alciphron,  do  you  suspect  all  JPlato's 
writings  for  spurious,  because  the  dialogue  upon  deaths  for  in- 
stance, is  allowed  to  be  so  ?     Or  will  you  admit  none  of  Tully 'a 
writings  to  be  genuine,  because  Sigonius  imposed  a  book  of  his 
own  writing  for  TuUy's  treatise  De  Cansolatiane,  and  the  impos- 
ture passed  for  some  time  on  the  world  ?    Ale.  Suppose  I  admit 
for  the  works  of  Tully  and  Plato  those  that  commonlv  pass  for 
such.     What  then?    JEuph.   Why  then  I  would  fain   know, 
whether  it  be  equal  and  impartial  in  a  free-thinker,  to  measure 
the  credibility  of  profane  and  sacred  books  by  a  different  rule; 
Let  us  know  upon  what  foot  we  Christians  are  to  aigae  with 
minute  philosophers ;  whether  we  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
common  maxims  in  logic  and  criticism  ?  If  we  may,  be  pleased 
to  assign  a  reason  whyj^supposititious  writings,  whi<m  in  the  style, 
and  manner,  and  matter  bear  visible  marks  of  imposture^  and 
have  accordingly  been  rejected  by  the  church,  can  be  made  an 
argument  against  those  which  have  been  universally  received, 
and  handed  down  by  a  unanimous,  constant  tradition.      There 
have  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  great  societies  of  men,  many 
capricious,  vain,  or  wicked  impostors,  who  for  different  ends  have 
abused  the  world  by  spurious  writings,  and  created  work  for 
critics  both  in  profane  and  sacred  learnmg.      And  it  would  seem 
as  silly  to  reject  the  true  writings  of  profane  authors  for  the  sake 
of  the  spurious,  as  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
among  the  heretics  and  several  sects  of  Christians,  there  should 
be  none  capable  of  the  like  imposture. 

yi.  Ak.  But,  be  the  tradition  ever  so  well  attested,  and  the 
books  ever  so  genuine,  yet  I  cannot  suppose  them  wrote  by  per- 
sons divinely  inspired,  so  long  as  I  see  m  them  certain  characters 
inconsistent  with  such  a  supposition.  Surely  the  purest  lan- 
guage, the  most  perfect  style,  the  exactest  method,  and  in  a  word 
all  tne  excellencies  of  good  writing,  might  be  expected  in  a  piece 
composed  or  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God :  but  books,  wherein 
we  find  the  reverse  of  all  this,  it  were  impious  not  to  reject,  but 
to  attribute  to  the  Divinity.  EupL  Say,  Alciphron,  are  the  lakes, 
the  rivers,  or  the  ocean  bounded  by  straight  lines  ?  Are  the  hills 
and  mountains  exact  cones  or  pyramids?  or  the  stars  cast  into 
regular  figures  ?  Ak.  They  are  not  Euph.  But  in  the  works 
of  insects,  we  may  observe  figures  as  exact  as  if  they  were 
drawn  by  the  rule  and  compass.  Ale.  We  may.  Eiq>h.  Should 
it  not  seem  therefore  that  a  regular  exactness,  or  scrupulous  \ 
attention  to  what  men  call  the  nues  of  art,  is  not  observed  in  the  I 
great  productions  of  the  author  of  nature?  Ak.  It  should 
Euph.  And  when  a  great  prince  declareth  his  will  in  laws  and 
edicts  to  his  subjects,  is  he  careful  about  a  pure  style  or  elegant 
composition  ?    Does  he  not  leave  his  secretaries  and  clerks  to 
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f  expriess  his  sense  in  their  own  words?  Is  not  the  phrase  on  such 

\i  occasions  thought  proper  if  it  convejs  as  much  as  was  intended? 

k*  And  would  not  the  divine  strain  of  certain  modem  critics  be 

I^  judged  affected  and  improper  for  such  uses  ?    Ale.  It  must  be 

i  owned^  laws,  and  edicts,  and  grants,  for  solecism  and  tautology, 

c  are  very  offensive  to  the  harmonious  ears  of  a  fine  writer.    Eupfu 

a  Why  then  should  we  expect  in  the  oracles  of  God  an  exactness 

f  that  would  be  misbecoming  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earthly 

c  monarch,  and  which  bears  no  proportion  or  resemblance  to  the 

g  magnificent  works  of  the  creation?    Ale.  But  granting  that  a 

nice  regard  to  particles  and  critical  rules  is  a  thing  too  little  and 

I  mean  to  be  expected  in  divine  revelations;  and  that  there  is 

c  more  force  and  spirit  and  true  greatness  in  a  negligent,  unequal 

I  style,  than  in  the  well-turned  periods  of  a  polite  writer;  yet 

^  what  is  all  this  to  the  bald  and  flat  compositions  of  those  you  call 

I  the  divine  penmen?     I  can  never  be  persuaded  the  supreme 

Being  would  pick  out  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  scribblers  for 

his  secretaries.     Evph.  O  ALciphron,  if  I  durst  follow  my  own 

t  judgment,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  there  are  noble  beauties  in 

the  style  of  the  holy  scripture :  in  the  narrative  parts  a  strain  so 

simple  and  unaffected ;  in  the  devotional  and  prophetic,  so  ani-* 

mated  and  sublime:  and  in  the  doctrinal  parts  such  an  air  of 

dignity  and  authority  as  seems  to  speak  their  original  divine. 

But  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  dispute  about  taste ;  much  less  set 

up  my  judgment  on  so  nice  a  point  against  that  of  the  wits,  and 

men  of  genius,  with  which  your  sect  abounds.     And  I  have  no 

temptation  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  me  the  oracles  of  God 

are  not  the  less  so  for  being  delivered  in  a  plain  dress,  rather 

than  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.     Ale.  This  may 

perhaps  be  an  apology  for  some  simplicity  and  negligence  in 

writinff. 

VIL  But  what  apoloffy  can  be  made  for  nonsense,  crude  non- 
sense? of  which  I  could  easily  assign  many  instances,  having 
once  in  my  life  read  the  scripture  through  with  that  very  view. 
Look  here,  said  he,  opening  a  bible  in  the  forty-ninth  psalm,  the 
author  begins  very  magnificently,  calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  to  give  ear,  and  assuring  them  his  mouth  shall  speak 
of  wisdom,  and  the  meditation  of  nis  heart  shall  be  of  under- 
standing. 

Quid  dtgnum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiata  ? 

He  hath  no  sooner  done  with  his  preface,  but  he  puts  this 
senseless  question:  "Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of 
evil ;  when  the  wickedness  of  my  heels  shall  compass  me  about?" 
The  iniquity  of  my  heels  1  What  nonsense  after  such  a  solemn 
introduction !    Euph.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  naturally  weak 

VOL.  I.  2  G 
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eyes,  and  know  there  are  many  things  that  I  cannot  see,  whidi 
are  nevertheless  distinctly  seen  by  others.     I  do  not  therefore 
conclude  a  thing  to  be  absolutely  invisible ;  because  it  is  so  to 
me :  and  since  it  is  possible  it  may  be  with  my  understanding  as 
it  is  with  my  eyes,  I  dare  not  pronounce  a  thing  to  be  nonsenae 
because  I  do  not  understand  it.     Of  this  passage  many  interpre- 
tations are  given.   The  word  rendered  *^  heels  "  may  signify  fraud 
or  supplantation :  by  some  it  is  translated  ^^past  wick^lness,''  the 
heel  being  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot ;  by  otners  *4niquity  in  the 
end  of  my  days,"  the  heel  bein^  one  extremity  of  the  body ;  by 
some,  '*  the  iniquity  of  my  enemies  that  may  supplant  me;"  by 
others,  ^^my  own  faults  or  iniquities  which  I  have  passed  over  as 
light  matters,  and  trampled  under  my  feet"  Some  render  it  ^^  the 
iniquity  of  my  ways ;"  others,  ^*  my  transgressions  which  are  like 
slips  and  slidings  of  the  heel :"  and  after  all,  might  not  this  ex- 
pression, 80  harsh  and  odd  to  English  ears,  have  been  very  natural 
and  obvious  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which,  as  every  other  lan- 
guage, had  its  idioms  ?  the  force  and  propriety  whereof  may  as 
easily  be  conceived  lost  in  a  long  tract  of  time  as  the  ngninca- 
tion  of  some  Hebrew  words,  which  are  not  now  intelligible,  though 
nobody  doubts  but  they  had  once  a  meanir^  as  well  as  the  other 
words  of  that  language.     Granting  theremre  that  oertidn  pass- 
ages in  the  holy  scriptures  may  not  be  understood,  it  will  not 
thence  follow  that  its  penmen  wrote  nonsense?  for  I  conceive 
nonsense  to  be  one  thing,  and  unintelligible  another.     Cri  An 
English  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  one  day  entertaining  some 
foreigners  at  his  house,  sent  his  servant  to  know  the  occasion  of 
a  Bu£len  tumult  in  the  yard,  who  brought  him  word  the  horses 
were  fallen  together  by  the  ears :  his  guests  inquiring  what  the 
matter  was,  he  translates  it  literally :  ks  chevaux  sant  tombes  at- 
semble  par  Us  oreilks ;  which  made  them  stare ;  what  expressed 
a  very  plain  sense  in  the  original  English,  being  incomprehensi- 
ble when  rendered  word  for  word  into  French :  and  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  man  excuse  the  bulls  of  his  countrymen,  by  sup- 
posing them  so  many  literal  translations.     JSupL   But  not  to 
grow  tedious,  I  refer  to  the  critics  and  commentators  where  yon 
will  find  the  use  of  this  remark,  which,  clearing  up  several  ob- 
scure passages  you  took  for  nonsense,  may  possibly  incline  you 
to  suspect  your  own  judgment  of  the  rest    In  this  very  pfi«Jm 
you  have  pitched  on,  the  good  sense  and  moral  contained  in  what 
follows,  should,  methinks,  make  a  candid  reader  judge  favoura- 
bly of  the  original  sense  of  the  author,  in  that  part  which  he 
could  not  understand.     Say,  Alciphron,  in  reading  the  daasics, 
do  you  forthwith  conclude  every  passage  to  be  nonsense,  that 
you  cannot  make  sense  of?  Ak,  By  no  means;  difficulties  must 
be  supposed  to  rise  from  different  idioms,  old  customs,  hints,  and 
allusions,  clear  in  one  time  or  place,  and  obscure  in  another. 
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Euph.  And  why  will  you  not  judge  of  scriptuxe  by  the  same 
rule.  Those  sources  of  obscurity  you  mention  are  all  common 
both  to  sacred  and  profane  writings :  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
an  exacter  knowledge  in  language  and  circumstances  would  in 
both  cause  difficulties  to  vanish  like  shades  before  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Jeremiah,  to  describe  a  furious  invader,  saith,  *^  Behold, 
he  shall  come  up  as  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against 
the  habitation  of  the  strong."  One  would  be  apt  to  think  this 
passage  odd  and  improper,  and  tixat  it  had  been  more  reasonable 
to  have  said  ^'a  lion  from  the  mountain  or  the  desert.''  But  tra- 
vellers, as  an  ingenious  man  observes,  who  have  seen  the  river 
Jordan  bounded  by  low  lands,  with  many  reeds  or  thickets 
affording  shelter  to  wild  beasts  (which  being  suddenly  dislodged 
by  a  rapid  overflowing  of  the  river,  rush  into  the  upland  country), 
perceive  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  comparison ;  and  that  the 
difficulty  proceeds,  not  from  nonsense  in  the  writer,  but  from 
ignorance  in  the  reader.  It  is  needless  to  amass  t^ether  in- 
stances which  may  be  found  in  every  commentator:  1  only  beg 
leave  to  observe  ^at  sometimes  men,  looking  higher  or  deeper 
than  they  need  for  a  profound  or  remote  sense,  overlook  the 
natural,  obvious  sense,  lying,  if  I  may  so  say,  at  their  feet,  and 
so  make  difficulties,  instead  of  finding  them.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  of  that  celebrated  passage  which  hath  created  so  much 
work  in  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  ^^  What  shall 
they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all  ?  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  ^  I  remember  to 
have  heard  this  text  explained  by  Laehes,  the  vicar  of  our  parish, 
to  my  neighbour  Lycon,  who  was  much  peridexed  about  its 
meaning.  If  it  had  been  translated,  as  it  mi^t  very  justly, 
**  baptized  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,"  I  do  not  see,  said  Laches, 
why  people  should  be  puzzled  about  the  sense  of  this  passage; 
for  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  whose  sake  do  you  think  those 
Christians  were  baptized?  For  whose  sake,  answered  Lycon, 
but  their  own  ?  How  do  you  mean,  for  their  own  sake  in  this 
life  or  the  next?  Doubtless  in  the  next,  for  it  was  plain  they 
could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this.  They  were  then,  replied  Lacheef, 
baptized,  not  for  the  sake  of  themselves  while  living,  but  for  the 
sake  of  themselves  when  dead ;  not  for  the  living,  but  the  dead. 
I  grant  it.  Baptism,  therefore,  must  have  been  to  them  a  fruit* 
less  thing,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all.  It  must  Whence  Laches 
inferred,  that  St.  PauTs  argument  was  dear  and  pertinent  for 
the  resurrection:  and  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  arfftanentum  ad 
hominem  to  those  who  had  sought  baptism.  There  is,  then,  con- 
cluded Laches,  no  necessity  for  supposing,  that  living  men  were 
in  those  days  baptized  instead  of  those  who  died  without  baptism, 
or  of  running  into  any  other  odd  suppositions,  or  strained  and 
far-fetched  interpretations,  to  make  sense  of  this  passage.     Ale4 
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Here  and  there  a  difficult  passage  may  be  cleared :  bat  there  are 
many  which  no  art  or  wit  of  man  can  accoont  for.  What  say 
you  to  those  discoveries  made  by  some  of  our  learned  writers, 
of  false  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  gospel  ? 
£!uph.  That  some  few  passages  are  cited  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  out  of  the  Old,  and  by  the  fathers  out  of  the 
New,  which  are  not  in  so  many  words  to  be  found  in  them,  is  no 
new  discovery  of  minute  philosophers,  but  known  and  observed 
long  before  by  Christian  writers;  who  have  made  no  scruple  to 
grant,  that  some  things  might  have  been  inserted  by  careless  or 
mistaken  transcribers  into  the  text,  from  the  mar^n,  others  left 
outy  and  others  altered;  whence  so  many  various  readings.  But 
these  are  things  of  small  moment,  and  that  all  other  ancient 
authors  have  been  subject  to ;  and  upon  which  no  point  of  doc- 
trine depends,  which  may  not  be  proved  without  them.  Nay, 
further,  if  it  be  any  advantage  to  your  cause,  it  hath  been  ob* 
served  that  the  eighteenth  psalm,  as  recited  in  die  twenty-second 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  varies  in  above  forty 
places,  if  you  regard  every  little  verbal  or  literal  difference :  and 
that  a  critic  may  now  and  then  discover  small  variations,  is  what 
nobody^  can  deny.  But  to  make  the  most  of  these  concessions, 
what  can  you  infer  from  them  more  than  that  the  design  of  the 
holy  scripture  was  not  to  ^lake  us  exactly  knowing  in  circumr 
stantials?  and  that  the  Spirit  did  not  dictate  every  particle  and 
syllable,  or  preserve  them  from  every  minute  alteration  by  mira- 
cle? which  to  believe,  would  look  like  rabbinical  superstition. 
Ale.  But  what  marks  of  divinity  can  possibly  be  in  writings 
which  do  not  reach  the  exactness  even  of  human  art?  Euph.  I 
never  thought  nor  expected  that  the  holy  scripture  should  show 
itself  divine,  by  a  circumstantial  accuracy  of  narration,  by  exact* 
ness  of  method,  by  strictly  observing  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar, and  criticism,  in  harmonious  periods,  in  elegant  and  choice 
expressions,  or  in  technical  definitions  and  partitions.  These 
things  would  look  too  like  a  human  composition.  Methinks 
there  is  in  that  simple,  unaffected,  artless,  unequal,  bold,  figurative 
style  of  the  holy  scripture,  a  character  sin^larly  great  and  ma- 
jestic, and  that  looks  more  like  divine  inspiration  man  any  other 
composition  that  I  know.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute a  point  of  criticism  with  the  gentlemen  of  your  sect,  who, 
it  seems,  are  the  modem  standard  for  wit  and  taste.  Ak.  Well, 
I  shall  not  insist  on  small  slips,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  citing  or 
transcribing:  and  I  freely  own  that  repetitions,  want  of  metibod, 
or  want  of  exactness  in  circumstances,  are  not  the  things  that 
chiefly  stick  with  me ;  no  more  than  the  plain,  patriarchal  man- 
ners, or  the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  the  Jews  and  first 
Christians,  so  different  from  ours ;  and  that  to  reject  the  scripture 
on  such  accounts  would  be  to  act  like  those  French  wits^  who 
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censure  Homer  because  they  do  not  find  iii  him  the  style,  notions, 
and  manners  of  their  own  age  and  country.  Was  there  nothing 
else  to  divide  us,  I  should  make  no  great  di£Sculty  of  owning, 
that  a  popular,  uncorrect  style  might  answer  the  general  ends  of 
revelation,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a  more  critical  and  exact  one :  but 
the  obscurity  stUl  sticks  with  me.  Methinks  if  the  supreme 
Beinff  had  spoke  to  man,  he  would  have  spoke  clearly  to  him, 
and  tnat  the  word  of  God  should  not  need  a  comment. 

VIII.  Etiph.  You  seem,  Alciphron,  to  think  obscurity  a  defect ; 
but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  no  defect,  there  would  then  be  no  force 
in  this  objection.  Ale.  I  grant  there  would  not.  Euph.  Pray 
tell  me,  are  not  speech  and  style  instrumental  to  convey  thoughts 
and  notions,  to  beget  knowlecfge,  opinion,  and  assent?  Ale*  This 
is  true.  Euph.  And  is  not  uie  perfection  of  an  instrument  to 
be  measured  by  the  use  to  which  it  is  subservient  ?  Ak.  It  is. 
Euph.  What  therefore  is  a  defect  in  one  instrument,  may  be 
none  in  another.  For  instance,  edged  tools  are  in  general  de- 
signed to  cut ;  but  the  uses  of  an  axe  and  a  razor  being  different, 
it  is  no  defect  in  an  axe,  that  it  hath  not  the  keen  edge  of  a 
razor ;  nor  in  a  razor,  that  it  hath  not  the  weight  or  strength  of 
an  axe.  Ale.  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  true.  Euph,  And  may 
we  not  say  in  general,  that  every  instrument  is  perfect,  which 
answers  the  purpose  or  intention  of  him  who  useth  it  ?  Ah.  We 
may.  Euph.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  no  man's  speech  is 
defective  in  point  of  clearness,  though  it  should  not  be  intelligible 
to  all  men,  if  it  be  sufficiently  so  to  those  who^  he  intended]^ 
should  understand  it ;  or  though  it  should  not  in  all  parts  be 
equally  olear,  or  convey  a  perfect  knowledge,  where  he  intended 
only  an  imperfect  hint.  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Ought  we  not 
therefore  to  know  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  to  be  able  to 
know  whether  his  style  be  obscure  through  defect  or  design  ? 
Ale.  We  ought.  Euph.  But  is  it  possible  for  man  to  know  aU 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  6od^  revelations?  Ale.  It  is  not. 
Euph.  How  then  can  you  tell,  but  the  obscurity  of  some  parts 
of  scripture  may  well  consist  with  the  purpose  which  you  know 
not,  and  consequently  be  no  argument  against  its  coming  from 
God  ?  The  books  of  holy  scripture  were  written  in  ancient  lan- 
guages, at  distant  times,  on  sundry  occasions,  and  very  different 
subjects:  is  it  not  therefore  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  some 
parts  or  passages  might  have  been  clearly  enough  understood  by 
those,  for  whose  proper  use  they  were  principaUy  designed,  and. 
yet  seem  obscure  to  us,  who  speak  another  language,  and  live  in 
other  times  ?  Is  it  at  all  absurd  or  unsuitable  to  the  notion  we 
have  of  Gx)d  or  man,  to  suppose  that  God  may  reveal,  and  yet 
reveal  with  a  reserve,  upon  certain  remote  and  sublime  subjects, 
content  to  give  us  hints  and  glimpses,  rather  than  views  ?  May 
we  not  also  suppose  from  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  analogy 
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of  nature,  that  some  points,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
more  clearly  explained,  were  left  obscure  merely  to  encourage 
our  diligence  and  modesty  ?  Two  virtues,  which,  if  it  might 
not  seem  disrespectful  to  such  great  men,  I  would  recommend  to 
the  minute  philosophers.  Lysicles  replied.  This  indeed  is  excel- 
lent :  you  expect  that  men  of  sense  and  spirit  should  in  great 
humility  put  out  their  eyes,  and  blindly  swallow  all  the  absur- 
dities and  nonsense  that  snail  be  offered  to  them  for  divine  reve- 
lation. JSupL  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them  open  their 
eyes,  look  sharply,  and  try  the  spirit,  whether  it  is  of  God ;  and 
not  supinely  and  ignorantly  condemn  in  the  gross,  all  religions 
together,  piety  with  superstition,  truth  for  the  astke  of  error, 
matters  of  fact  for  the  sake  of  fictions :  a  conduct,  which  at  first 
sight  would  seem  absurd  in  history,  physic,  or  any  other  branch 
of  human  inquiry :  but  to  compare  the  Christian  system,  or  holy 
scriptures,  with  other  pretences  to  divine  revelation,  to  consider 
impartially  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  events  therein  contained  ; 
w«gh  tiiem  in  the  balance  with  any  other  religions,  natural, 
moral,  or  historioal  accounts ;  and  diligently  to  examine  all  those 
proofs,  internal  and  external,  that  for  so  many  ages  have  been 
able  to  influence  and  persuade  so  many  wise,  learned,  and  inqui- 
sitive men :  perhaps  they  nught  find  in  it  certain  peculiar  cha- 
racters, whicn  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  all  other  religions 
and  pretended  revelations,  whereon  to  ground  a  reasonable  teith. 
In  wnich  case  I  leave  them  to  consider,  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  reject  with  peremptory  scorn  a  revelation  so  distin- 
guished and  attested,  upon  account  of  obscurity  in  some  parts  of 
it?  and  whether  it  would  seem  beneath  men  of  their  sense  and 
spirit  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  aught  they  know,  a  light  inade- 
quate to  things,  may  yet  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence ?  and  whether  it  might  be  unbecoming  their  sagacity  and 
critical  skill  to  own,  that  literal  translations  from  books  in  an 
ancient  oriental  tongue,  wherein  there  are  so  many  peculiarities, 
as  to  the  manner  of  writing,  the  figures  of  speech,  and  structure 
of  the  phrase,  so  remote  from  all  our  modem  idioms,  and  in  which 
we  have  no  other  coeval  writings  extant,  might  well  be  obscure 
in  many  places,  especially  such  as  treat  of  subjects  sublime  and 
difficult  in  their  own  nature,  or  allude  to  things,  customs,  or 
events,  very  distant  from  our  knowledge  ?  And  lastly,  whether 
it  might  not  become  their  character,  as  impartial  and  unpre- 
judiced men,  to  consider  the  bible  in  the  same  light  they  would 
profane  authors?  They  are  apt  to  make  great  allowance  for 
transpositioni^  omissions,  and  literal  errors  of  transcribers  in 
other  ancient  books,  and  very  great  for  the  difference  of  style 
and  manner,  especially  in  eastern  writings,  such  as  the  remains 
of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  and  why  not  in  the  prophets  ?  In 
reading  Horaoe  or  Persius,  to  make  out  the  sense,  they  will  be  ait 
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the  pains  to  discover  a  hidden  drama,  and  why  not  in  Solomon  or 
St.  I^aul  ?  I  hear  there  are  certain  ingenious  men  who  despise 
king  David's  poetry,  and  yet  propose  to  admire  Homer  and 
Pindar,  If  there  be  no  prejudice  or  affectation  in  this,  let  them 
but  make  a  literal  version  from  those  authors  into  English  prose, 
and  they  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  pssdms.  Ale. 
You  may  discourse  and  expatiate :  but  notwithstanding  all  you 
have  said  or  shall  say,  it  is  a  clear  point  that  a  revelation  wnich 
doth  not  reveal,  can  be  no  better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
£upfL  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  acknowledge  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  be  the  most  glorious  production  of  Providence  in  this 
natural  world  ?  Ak*  Suppose  I  do.  £uph.  This  light,  never- 
theless, which  you  cannot  deny  to  be  of  God's  making,  shines 
only  on  the  simace  of  things,  shines  not  at  all  in  the  night, 
shines  imperfectly  in  the  twiught,  is  often  interrupted,  refracted, 
and  obscured,  represents  distant  things  and  small  things  dubi- 
ously, imperfectly,  or  not  at  alL  Is  this  true  or  no?  Ak.  It  is. 
Euph.  Should  it  not  follow  therefore,  that  to  expect  in  this 
world  a  light  from  God  without  any  mixture  of  shade  or  mys- 
tery, would  be  departing  from  the  rule  and  analogy  of  the  crea- 
tion? and  that  consequently  it  is  no  argument  the  light  of 
revelation  is  not  divine,  because  it  may  not  be  so  clear  and  full 
as  you  expect  Ak*  As  I  profess  myself  candid  and  indifferent 
throughout  this  debate,  I  must  needs  own  you  say  some  plausible 
thin^,  as  a  man  of  argument  will  never  fail  to  ao  in  vindication 
of  his  prejudices. 

IX.  But,  to  deal  plainly,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  that 
you  may  question  and  answer,  illustrate  and  enlarge  for  ever, 
without  being  able  to  convince  me  that  the  Christian  is  of  divine 
revelation.  1  have  said  several  things,  and  have  many  more  to 
say,  which,  believe  me,  have  weight  not  only  with  myself,  but 
with  many  great  men  my  very  good  friends,  and  wiU  have 
weight  wlmtever  Euphranor  can  say  to  the  contrary.  Euph.  O 
Alciphron,  I  envy  you  the  happiness  %i  such  acquaintance.  But, 
as  my  lot  fallen  in  this  remote  comer  deprives  me  of  that  advan- 
tage, I  am  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  which 
you  and  Lysides  have  put  into  my  hands.  I  consider  you  as  two 
able  chirurgeons,  and  you  were  pleased  to  consider  me  as  a  patient, 
whose  cure  you  have  generously  undertaken.  Now  a  patient 
must  have  full  liberty  to  explain  his  case,  and  teU  all  his  symp- 
toms, the  concealing  or  palliating'  of  which  might  prevent  a 
perfect  cure.  You  will  be  pleased  therefore  to  understand  me, 
not  as  objecting  to,  or  arguing  against,  either  your  skill  or  medi- 
cines, but  only  as  setting  forth  my  own  case  and  the  effects  they 
have  upon  me.  Say,  Alciphron,  did  you  not  give  me  to  understand 
that  you  would  extirpate  my  prejudices  ?  Ak.  It  is  true :  a 
good  physician  eradicates  every  fibre  of  the  disease.     Come,.you 
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shall  have  a  patient  hearing.  Euph  Pray,  was  it  not  the  opinion 
of  Plato,  that  God  inspired  particular  men,  as  Organs  or  trum- 
pets, to  proclaim  and  sound  forth  his  oracles  to  the  world?* 
And  was  not  the  same  opinion  also  embraced  by  others  the 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity  ?  CrL  Socrates  seems  to .  have 
thought  that  all  true  poets  spoke  by  inspiration ;  and  Tully,  that 
there  was  no  extraordinary  genius  without  it.  This  hath  made 
some  of  our  affected  free-tninkers  attempt  to  pass  themselves 
upon  the  world  for  enthusiasts.  Mc.  What  would  you  infer 
from  all  tlus  ?  EupJu  I  would  infer  that  inspirati<ni  should  seem 
nothing  impossible  or  absurd,  but  rather  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
reason  and  tlie  notions  of  mankind.  And  this,  I  suppose,  you 
will  acknowledge,  having  made  it  an  objection  against  a  par- 
ticular revelation,  that  there  ai^  so  many  pretences  to  it  through- 
out the  world.  Ale.  O  Euphranor,  he  who  looks  into  the  bottom 
of  things,  and  resolves  them  into  their  first  principles,  is  not 
easily  amused  with  words.  The  word  inspiration  sounds  indeed 
big,  but  let  us,  if  you  please,  take  an  original  view  of  the  thing 
signified  bv  it.  To  inspire  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  ana 
strictly  taken  means  no  more  than  to  breathe  or  blow  in ;  nothing; 
therefore  can  be  inspired  but  what  can  be  blown  or  breathed, 
and  nothing  can  be  so  but  wind  or  vapour,  which  indeed  may  fill 
or  puff  up  men  with  fanatical  and  hypochondriacal  ravings. 
This  sort  of  inspiration  I  very  readily  admit.  JSuph.  What  you 
say  is  subtle,  and  I  know  not  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  me, 
if  your  profound  discourse  did  not  hinder  its  own  operation. 
Ale.  How  so  ?  Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  discourse  or 
do  you  not?  To  me  it  seems  that  you  discourse  admirably. 
Ale,  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  I  discourse.  Euph,  But 
when  I  endeavour  to  look  into  the  bottom  of  things,  behold  I  a 
scruple  riseth  in  my  mind  how  this  can  be ;  for  to  discourse  is  a 
word  of  Latin  derivation,  which  originally  signifies  to  run  about; 
and  a  man  cannot  run  about,  but  he  must  change  place  and  move 
his  legs ;  so  long  therefore  as  you  sit  on  this  bench,  you  cannot 
be  said  to  discourse.  Solve  me  this  difficulty,  and  then  perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  solve  yours.  Ale,  You  are  to  know,  tliat  rfiis- 
course  is  a  word  borrowed  from  sensible  things  to  express  an  in- 
visible action  of  the  mind,  reasoning  or  inferring  one  thing  from 
another ;  and  in  this  translated  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  discourse, 
though  we  sit  stilL  Euph.  And  may  we  not  as  well  conceive^ 
that  the  term  inspiration  might  be  borrowed  from  sensible  things  to 
denote  an  action  of  God,  in  an  extraordinarv  manner^  influencing, 
exciting,  and  enlightening  the  mind  of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle?  who, 
in  this  secondary,  figurative,  and  translated  sense,  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  inspired,  though  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  case  of  that 
wind  or  vapour  implied  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  we  may,  by  looking  into  our  own  mtnds^  plainly 

*  Plato  ID  lone. 
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perceive  certain  instincts,  impalses^  and  tendencies^  which  at 
proper  periods  and  occasions  spring  up  unaccountably  in  the  soul 
of  man*  We  observe  very  visible  signs  of  the  same  in  all  other 
animals.  And  these  thii^  being  ordinary  and  natural,  what 
hinders,  but  we  may  conceive  it  possible  for  the  human  mind, 
upon  an  extraordinary  account,  to  be  moved  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  its  faculties  stirred  up  and  actuated  by  supernatural 
power  ?  That  there  are,  and  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be  wild 
visions  and  hypochondriacal  ravings,  nobody  can  deny ;  but  to 
infer  from  thence  that  there  are  no  true  inspirations,  would  be 
-too  like  concluding,  that  some  men  are  not  m  their  senses,  be- 
<»u8e  other  men  are  fool&  And  though  I  am  no  prophet,  and 
consequently  cannot  pretend  to  a  dear  notion  of  this  matter ; 
yet  I  shall  not  thei^fore  take  upon  me  to  deny,  but  a  true  pro- 
phet, or  inspired  person,  might  nave  had  as  certain  means  of  dis- 
cerning between  divine  inspiration  and  hypochondriacal  fancy,  as 
you  can  between  sleeping  and  waking,  till  you  have  proved  the 
contrary.  You  may  meet  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  with  this 
passage :  ^*  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream  : 
and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully : 
what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Liord?  Is  not  my 
word  like  as  a  fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?"*  You  see  here  a  distinction  made 
between  wheat  and  chaff,  true  and  spurious,  with  the  mighty 
force  and  power  of  the  former.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting 
scripture  to  you ;  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  heathens,  which  seems  suffi- 
cient to  conclude  divine  inspiration  possible,  if  not  probable,  at 
least  till  you  prove  the  contrary. 

X.  Ale.  The  possibility  of  inspirations  and  revelations  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  deny.  Make  the  best  you  can  of  this 
concession.  EupJu  Now  what  is  allowed  possible  we  may  sup- 
pose in  &et.  Ale*  W.e  may.  Euph.  Let  us  then  suppose,  that 
(rod  had  been  pleased  to  make  a  revelation  to  men ;  and  that  he 
inspired  some  as  a  means  to  instruct  others.  Having  supposed 
this,  can  you  .deny  that  their  inspired  discourses  and  revelations 
might  have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  that  being  written, 
after  a  long  tract  of  time  they  might  become  in  several  places 
obscure ;  that  some  of  them  might  even  originally  have  been  less 
clear  than  others,  or  that  they  might  suffer  some  alteration  by 
frequent  transcribing,  as  other  writings  are  known  to  have  done? 
Is  it  not  even  very  probable  that  all  these  things  would  happen  ? 
Ale.  I  grant  it  Euph  And  granting  this,  with  what  pretence 
can  you  reject  the  holy  scriptures  as  not  being  divine,  upon  the 
account  of  such  signs  or  marks,  as  you  acknowledge  would  pro- 
bably attend  a  divine  revelation  transmitted  down  to  us  through 
80  many  ages  ?    Ale.  But  allowing  all  that  i|i  reason  you  can 

•  Jer.  xxiiL  28,  29. 
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desire,  and  granting  that  this  maj  account  for  some  obecuritr* 
may  reconcile  some  small  differences,  or  satisfy  us  how  some  dif- 
ficulties might  arise  by  inserting,  omitting,  or  chanring  here  and 
there  a  letter,  a  word,  or  perhap  a  sentence :  yet  uese  are  but 
small  matters,  in  respect  of  the  much  more  considerable  and 
weighty  objections  I  could  produce,  against  the  confessed  doc* 
trine^  or  subject  matter  of  uiosc  writings.    Let  us  see  what  is 
contained  in  these  sacred  books,  and  uien  judge  whether  it  is 
probable  or  possible,  such  revelations  should  ever  have  been 
made  by  Gtxl?    Now  I  defy  tibe  wit  of  man  to  contrive  any 
thing  more  extravagant,  than  the  accounts  we  there  find  of  ap- 
paritions, devils,  miracles,  Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh,  regenerar- 
tion,  grace,  self-denial^  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  sudi  like 
<Bgri  wmnia :  things  so  odd,  unaccountable,  and  remote  from  the 
apprehension  of  mankind,  y<m  may  as  soon  wash  a  bladmmore 
white,  as  dear  them  of  absurdity.     No  critical  skill  can  justify 
them,  no  tradition  recommend  them,  I  will  not  say  for  divine 
revelations,  but  even  for  the  inventions  of  men  of  sense.    EupJu 
I  had  always  a  great  opinion  of  your  sagacity,  but  now,  Alci- 
phron,  I  consider  you  as  something  more  than  man ;  else  how 
should  it  be  possible  for  you  to  know  what,  or  how  fkr,  it  mav 
be  proper  for  God  to  reveal  ?    Methinks  it  may  consist  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  greatest  of  human  understandings,  to  sup- 
pose them  ignorant  of  many  things,  which  are  not  suited  to  thdr 
ntculties,  or  lie  out  of  their  reach.     Even  the  counsels  of  princes 
lie  often  beyond  the  ken  of  their  subjects,  who  can  only  know  so 
much  as  is  revealed  by  those  at  the  helm ;  and  are  often  unquar 
lified  to  judge  of  the  usefulness  and  tendency  even  of  that,  till, 
in  due  time,  the  scheme  unfolds,  and  is  accounted  for  by  suc- 
ceeding events.     That  many  points  contained  in  holy  scripture 
are  remote  from  the  common  i^prehensions  of  mankind,  cannot 
be  denied.    But  I  do  not  see  that  it  follows  from  thence  they 
are  not  of  divine  revelation.     On  the  contrair,  should  it  not 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose,' that  a  revelation  from  God  should 
contain  something  different  in  kind,  or  more  excellent  in  degree, 
than  what  lav  open  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  or  could  even 
be  discoverea  by  the  most  sagacious  philosopher  ?    Accounts  of 
separate  spirits,-  good  or  biS,  prophecies,  miracles,  and  such 
thmgs,  are  undoubtedly  strange ;.  but  I  would  fidn  see  how  you 
can  prove  them  impossible  or  absurd.     Ak.  Some  things  tiiere 
are  so  evidently  aWrd,  that  it  would  be  almost  as  silly  to  dis- 
prove them  as  to  believe  them;   and  I  take  these  to  be  of 
that  class. 

XL  £tipA..But  is  it  not  possible,  some  men  may  show  as 
much  prejudice  and  narrowness  in  rejecting  all  such  accounts, 
as  others  might  easiness  and  credulity  in  admitting  them?  I 
never  durst  make  my  own  observation  or  experience  the  rule 
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and  measure  of  things  spiritnal,  supernatural,  or  relating  to 
another  world,  because  I  should  think  it  a  very  bad  one,  even 
for  the  visible  and  natural  thin^  of  this ;  it  would  be  judging 
like  the  Siamese,  who  was  positive  it  did  not  freeze  in  Holland^ 
because  he  had  never  known  such  a  thing  as  hard  water  or  ice 
in  his  own  country.  I  cannot  comprehend  why  any  on^  who 
adooits  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  should  pronounce  it  im^ 
possible  for  the  human  nature  to  be  united  to  the  divine,  in  a 
manner  ineffable  and  incomprehensible  b^  reason.  Neither  can 
I  see  any  absurdity  in  admitting,  that  smful  man  may  become 
regenerate  or  a  new  creature,  by  the  grace  of  God  reclaiming 
him  from  a  carnal  life  to  a  spiritual  life  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
And  since  the  being  governed  by  sense  and  appetite  is  contrary 
to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  a  rational  creature,  I  do  not 
at  aU  wonder  that  we  are  prescribed  self-deniaL  As  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  do  not  conceive  it  so  very  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  when  I  behold  vegetables  left  to  rot  in 
the  earth,  rise  up  again  with  new  life  and  vigour,  or  a  worm,  to 
all  appearance  dead,  change  its  nature,  and  that,  whidi  in  its 
first  being  crawled  on  the  earth,  become  a  new  species,  and  fly 
abroad  with  wings.  And,  indeed,  when  I  consider  that  the  soul 
and  body  are  things  so  very  different  and  heterogeneous,  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  be  positive,  that  the  one  must  necessarily  be 
extinguished  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  other ;  especially  since 
I  find  in  myself  a  strong,  natural  desire  of  immortEtlity ;  and  I 
have  not  observed  that  natural  appetites  are  wont  to  be  given  in 
vain,  or  merely  to  be  frustrated.  Upon  the  whole,  those  points 
which  you  accoimt  extravagant  and  absurd,  I  dare  not  pronounce 
to  be  so  till  I  see  good  reason  for  it. 

XIL  Cru  No,  Alciphron,  your  positive  airs  must  not  pass  for 
proofs ;  nor  will  it  suiBce  to  say,  things  are  contrary  to  common 
sense,  to  make  us  think  they  are  so :  by  common  sense  I  sup- 
pose should  be  meant  either  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  or 
the  improved  reason  of  thinking  men.  Now  I  believe  that  all 
those  articles  you  have  with  so  much  capacity  and  fire  at  once 
summoned  up  and  exploded,  may  be  shown  to  be  not  disagreeable, 
much  less  contrary  to  common  sense  in  one  or  other  of  these 
acceptations.  That  the  gods  might  appear  and  converse  among 
men,  and  that  the  divinity  mignt  inhabit  human  nature,  were 
points  allowed  by  the  heathens :  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  their 
poets  and  philosophers,  whose  testimonies  are  so  numerous  and 
dear,  that  it  would  be  an  affix>nt  to  repeat  them  to  a  man  of  any 
education.  And  though  the  notion  of  a  devil  may  not  be  so 
obvious,  or  so  fully  described,  yet  there  appear  plain  traces  of  it, 
either  firom  reason  or  tradition.  The  latter  Platonists,  as  Por- 
phyry and  lamblichus,  are  very  clear  in  the  point,  allowing  that 
evil  aemons  delude  and  tempt,  hurt  and  possess  mankind.     That 
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the  ancient  Greeks,  Chaldeans,  and  I^yptiansy  believed  both  good 
and  bad  angels,  may  be  plainly  collected  from  Plato,  Plutarcfa, 
and  the  Chaldean  oracles.  Origen  observes,  that  almost  all  the 
gentiles,  who  held  the  being  of  demons,  allowed  there  were  bad 
ones.*  There  is  even  something  as  early  as  Hcmier,  that  is 
thought  by  the  learned  cardinal  Bessarionf  to  allude  to  the  fall 
of  Satan,  in  the  account  of  Ate,  whom  the  poet  represents  as 
cast  down  from  heaven  by  Jove,  and  then  wandering  about  the 
earth,  doing  mischief  to  mankind.  This  same  Ate  is  sud  by 
Hesiod  to  be  the  daughter  of  Discord ;  and  by  Euripides,  in  his 
Hippolitus,  is  mentioned  as  a  tempter  to  evil.  And  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  Plutarch  in  his  book,  De  VUando  ^re  AUena, 
speaks  after  Empedocles,  of  certain  demons  that  fell  from  heaven^ 
and  were  banished  by  God,  Aaf/iovcc  de{}\aroi  koI  oipavoTremi^. 
Nor  is  that  less  remarkable  which  is  observed  by  Ficinus  from 
Pherecydes  Syrus,  that  there  had  been  a  downfall  of  demons  who 
revolted  from  God ;  and  that  Ophioneus  (the  old  serpent)  was 
head  of  that  rebellious  crew.f  xhen  as  to  other  articles,  let  lUiy 
one  consider  what  the  Pythagoreans  taught  of  the  purgation  and 
\v<riQy  or  deliverance  of  the  soul :  what  most  philosophers,  bat 
especially  the  Stoics,  of  subduing  our  passions :  what  Plato  and 
Hierocles  have  said  of  forgiving  injuries:  what  the  acute  and 
sagacious  Aristotle  writes,  in  his  Ethics,  to  Nioomachus,  of  the 
Spiritual  and  divine  life,  that  life  which,  according  to  him,  is  too 
excellent  to  be  thought  human ;  insomuch  as  man,  so  far  forth  as 
man,  cannot  attain  to  it,  but  only  so  far  forth  as  he  hath  some- 
thing divine  in  him :  and  particularly,  let  him  reflect  on  what 
Socrates  taught,  to  wit,  that  virtue  is  not  tobe  learned  from  men, 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  good  men  are  not  good  by 
virtue  of  human  care  or  diligence,  ovk  clvai  avOpom-fyiyv  impti- 
Xeiqv  y  ayaOol  ayaOol  yfyvovraLf  Let  any  man  who  really 
thinks,  but  consider  what  other  thinking  men  h«ve  thought,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  prejudiced  in  favour  of  revealed  religion ; 
and  he  will  see  cause,  if  not  to  think  with  reverence  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  grace,  self--denial,  regeneration,  sanctifies- 
tion,  and  the  rest,  even  the  most  mysterious,  at  least  to  judge 
more  modestly  and  warily,  than  those  who  shall,  with  a  confident 
air,  pronounce  them  absurd,  and  repugnant  to  the  reason  of  man- 
kind And  in  regard  to  a  future  state,  the  common  sense  of  the 
gentile  .world,  modem  or  ancient,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest 
men  of  antiquity,  are  things  so  well  known,  that  I  need  say 
nothing  about  them.  To  me  it  seems,  the  minute  philosophers, 
when  tney  appeal  to  reason  and  common  sense,  mean  only  the 
sense  of  theirown  party :  a  Coin,  how  currant  soeT«r  a^ong 
themselves,  that  other  men  will  bring  to  the  touchstone,  and  pass 

*  Origen,  lib.  vii.  contra  CeLtum.  +  In  Calumniat.  Platonis,  lib.  iii.  c  7. 

X  Vide  Argum.  ia  Pbedrum  Platonia.         §  Vide  PUu  in  Protag.  et  alibi  paasiai. 
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I  for  no  more  than  it  is'^worth.    Lys.  Be  those  notions  agreeable 

\  to  what  or  whose  sense  they  may,  they  are  not  agreeable  to  mine; 

\  And  if  I  am  thought  ignorant  for  this,  I  pity  those  who  think 

I  me  so. 

i  XIIL  I  enjoy  myself,  and  follow  my  own  courses,  without 

remorse  or  fear :  which  I  should  not  do,  if  my  head  were  filled 

I  with   enthusiasm;    whether  gentile  or  Christian,  philosophical 

or  revealed,  it  is  all  one  *to  me.     Let  others  know  or  believe 
what  they  can,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  I,  for  my  part,  am  happy 
and  safe  in  my  ignorance.     CrL  Perhaps  not  so  safe  neither, 
Lys.    Why,   surely  you   will  not  pretend  that  ignorance   is 
criminal  ?     Cru  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a  crime.     But  that  wilful 
ignorance,  affected  ignorance,  ignorance  from  sloth,  or  conceited 
ignorance,  is  a  fault,  might  easily  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
heathen  writers ;  and  it  needs  no  proof  to  show,  that  if  ignorance 
be  our  fault,  we  cannot  be  secure  in  it  as  an  excuse.    Lys^ 
Honest  Crito  seems  to  hint,  that  a  man  should  take  care  to  in- 
form himself,  while  alive,  lest  his  neglect  be  punished  when  he  is 
dead.     Nothing  is  so  pusillanimous  and  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man, as  fear:  nor  could  you  take  a  likelier  course  to  fix  and  rivet 
a  man  of  honour  in  guilt,  than  by  attempting  to  frighten  him 
out  of  it.     This  is  the  stale,  absurd  stratagem  of  priests,  and 
that  which  makes  them,  and  their  reli^on,  more  odious  and  con- 
temptible to  me  than  all  the  other  articles  put  together.     Cru  I 
would  fain  know  why  it  may  not  be  reasonable  for  a  man  of 
honour,  or  any  man  who  has  done  amiss,  to  fear?     Guilt  is  the 
natural  parent  of  fear ;  and  nature  is  not  used  to  make  them  fear 
where  there  is  no  occasion.     That  impious  and  profane  men 
should  expect  divine  punishment,  doth  not  seem  so  absurd  to 
conceive  t  and  that  under  this  expectation  they  should  be  uneasy 
and  even  afraid,  how  consistent  soever  it  may  or  mav  not  be  with 
honour,  I  am  sure  consists  with  reason.     Lya.  That  thing  of 
hell  and  eternal  punishment  is  the  most  absurd,  as  well  as  the 
most   disagreeable  thought  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
mortal  man.     CrL  But  you  must  own  that  it  is  not  an  absurdity 
peculiar  to  Christians,  since  Socrates,  that  great  free-thinker  of 
Athens,  thought  it  probable  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  impious 
men  for  ever  punished  in  hell.*     It  is  recorded  of  this  same 
Socrates,  that  he  has  been  often  known  to  think  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  tc^ether,  fixed  in  the  same  posture,  apd  wrapt  up 
in  meditation.     Lys,  Our  modern  free-thinkers  are  a  more  lively 
sort  of  men.     Those  old  philosophers  were  most  of  them  whimr 
sical.     They  had,  in  my  judgment,  a  dry,  narrow,  timorous  way 
of  thinking,  which  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  frank  hiunour  of 
our  timea     Cri.  But  I  appeal  to  your  own  judgment,  if  a  man, 

*  Vide  Platon.  in  Goi^ia. 
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who  knows  not  the  nature  of  the  soul,  can  be  assured  by  the 
light  of  reason^  whether  it  is  mortal  or  immortal? 

An  simul  intereat  nobiscum  morte  perempta. 
An  tenebras  orci  visat  vastasque  lacunas  f 

Ly$*  But  what  if  I  know  the  nature  of  the  soul?  What  if  I 
have  been  taught  that  whole  secret  by  a  modern  free-thinker  ?  a 
man  of  science  who  discovered  it  not  W  a  tiresome  introversion 
of  his  faculties,  not  by  amusing  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  notions^ 
or  stupidly  thinking  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  but  by 
looking  into  things  and  observing  the  analogy  of  nature* 

Xlv.  This  great  man  is  a  philosopher  by  fire,  who  has  made 
many  processes  upon  vegetables.  It  is  his  opinion  that  men  and 
vegetables  are  really  of  the  same  species:  that  animakare  mov* 
ing  vegetables,  and  vegetables  fixed  animals ;  that  the  mouths  of 
the  one  and  the  roots  of  the  other  serve  to  the  same  use,  differ- 

.  in^  only  in  position ;  that  blossoms  and  flowers  answer  to  the  most 
indecent  and  concealed  parts  in  the  human  body ;  that  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  are  both  alike  organized,  and  that  in  both  there 
is  life  or  a  certain  motion  and  circulation  of  juices  through  proper 

■  tubes  or  vessels.  I  shall  never  foi^et  this  able  man's  unioldms 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  the  following  manner.  The  soul,  said 
he,  is  that  specific  form  or  principle  from  whence  proceed  the  dis- 
tinct qualities  or  properties  of  things.  Now,  as  vegetables  are  a 
more  simple  and  less  perfect  compound,  and  consequently  more 
easily  anaJyzed  than  animals,  we  will  begin  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  souls  of  v^etables.  Enow  then,  that  the  soul  of  any 
plant,  rosemanr  for  instance,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  es- 
sential oiL  Upon  this  depends  its  p|ecuUar  fragrance,  taste»  and 
medicinal  virtues,  or  in  other  words  its  life  and  operations.  Se- 
parate or  extract  this  essential  oU  by  chemic  art,  and  you  get  the 
soul  of  the  plant :  what  remains  being  a  dead  carcase,  without 
any  one  propertv  or  virtue  of  the  plant,  which  is  preserved  en- 
tirely in  the  oil,  a  drachm  whereof  goes  further  than  several 
pounds  of  the  plant.  Now  this  same  essential  oil  is  itself  a  com- 
position of  sulphur  and  salt,  or  of  a  gross,  unctuous  substance, 
and  a  fine  subtile  principle  or  volatile  salt  imprisoned  therein. 
This  volatile  salt  is  properly  the  essence  of  the  soul  of  the  plant, 
containing  all  its  virtue,  and  the  oil  is  the  vehicle  of  this  moat 
subtile  part  of  the  soul,  or  that  which  fixes  and  iudividuatee  it. 
And  as,  upon  separation  of  this  oil  from  the  plant,  the  plant  died, 
BO  a  second  death  or  death  of  the  soul  ensues  upon  the  resolution 
of  this  essential  oil  into  its  principles ;  as  appears  bv  leaving  it 
enosed  for  some  time  to  the  open  air,  so  that  the  volatile  salt  or 
spirit  may  fly  off:  after  which  the  oil  remains  dead  and  insipid^ 
but  without  any  sensible  dimiaution  of  its  weight,  by  the  loss  of 
that  volatile  essence  of  the  soul,  that  ethereal  aura,  that  spark  of 
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entity,  which  returns  and  mixes  with  the  solar  light,  the  aniversal 
soul  of  the  world,  and  only  source  of  life,  whether  vegetable, 
animfJ,  or  intellectual :  which  differ  only  according  to  the  gross- 
ness  or  fineness  of  the  vehicles,  and  the  different  textures  of  the 
natural  alembics,  or  in  other  words,  the  organized  bodies,  where 
the  above-mentioned  volatile  essence  inhabits  and  is  elaborated, 
where  it  acts  and  is  acted  upon.  This  chemical  system  lets  you 
at  once  into  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  accounts  for  all  its  phe* 
nomena.  In  that  compound  which  is  called  man,  the  soul  or  es- 
sential oil  is  what  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  animal  spirit : 
for  you  must  know,  it  is  a  point  agreed  by  chemists,  that  spirits 
are  nothing  but  the  more  subtile  oUs.  Now  in  proportion  as  the 
essential  oil  of  man  is  more  subtile  than  that  of  other  creatures, 
the  volatile  salt  that  impregnates  it  is  more  at  liberty  to  act, 
which  accounts  for  those  specific  properties  and  actions  of  human 
kind,  which  distinguish  them  above  other  creatures.  Hence  you 
may  learn  why,  among  the  wise  ancients,  salt  was  another  name 
for  wit,  and  in  our  times  a  dull  man  is  said  to  be  insipid  or  insulse. 
Aromatic  oils,  maturated  by  great  length  of  time,  turn  to  salts: 
this  shows  why  human  kind 'grow- wiser  by  age.  And  what  I 
have  said  of  the  twofold  death  or  dissolution,  first  of  the  com- 
pound, by  separating  the  soul  from  the  organical  body,  and 
secondly  of  the  soul  itself,  by  dividing  the  voktile  salt  from  the 
oil,  illustrates  and  explains  that  notion  of  certain  ancient  philo- 
sophers :  that  as  the  man  was  a  compound  of  soul  and  boay,  so 
the  soul  was  compounded  of  the  mind  or  intellect,  and  its  etiie- 
real  vehicle ;  and  that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  or  death  of 
the  man,  is,  after  a  long  tract  of  time,  succeeded  by  a  second  death 
of  the  sold  itself,  to  wit,  the  separation  or  deliverance  of  the  in- 
tellect from  its  vehicle,  and  reunion  with  the  sun.  Euph.  O  Ly- 
sides,  your  ingenious  fiiend  has  opened  anew  scene,  and  explained 
the  most  obscure  and  difiScult  points  in  the  clearest  and  easiest 
manner.  Lys.  I  must  own  this  account  of  things  struck  my 
fancy.  I  am  no  great  lover  of  creeds  or  easterns :  but  when  a 
notion  is  reasonaUe  and  grounded  on  experience  I  know  how  to 
value  it  Cru  In  good  earnest,  Lysicles,  do  you  believe  this  ac* 
count  to  be  true  ?  Lys.  Why  then  in  good  earnest  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  do  or  na  But  I  can  assure  you  the  ingenious  artist 
himself  has  not  the  least  doubt  about  it  And  to  b^eve  an  artist 
in  his  art  is  a  just  maxim  and  short  way  to  science.  Cru  But 
what  relation  hath  the  soul  of  man  to  chemic  art  ?  The  same 
reason,  that  bids  me  trust  a  skilful  artist  in  his  art,  inclines  me  to 
suspect  him  out  of  his  art  Men  are  too  apt  to  reduce  unknown 
things  to  the  standard  of  what  they  know,  and  bring  a  prejudice 
or  tmcture  from  things  they  have  been  conversant  in,  to  Judge 
thereby  of  things  in  which  they  have  not  been  conversant.  I  have 
known  a  fiddler  gravely  teach  that  the  soul  was  harmony ;  a  geo- 
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metrician  yery  positive  that  the  soul  must  be  extended ;  and  a 
physician,  who  having  pickled  half  a  dozen  embryos  and  dissected 
as  many  rats  and  frogs,  grew  conceited,  and  affirmed  there  was  no- 
soul  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error,  Lyz.  My  notions  sit 
easy.  I  shall  not  engage  in  pedantic  disputes  about  them.  They 
who  do  not  like  them  may  leave  them,  EwpJu  This,  I  suppose, 
is  said  much  like  a  gentleman, 

XY.  But  pray,  Lysicles,  tell  me  whether  the  clergy  come 
within  that  general  rule  of  yours — ^that  an  artist  may  be  trusted 
in  his  art  ?  Ly^.  By  no  means.  Euph,  Why  so  ?  Lys.  Be« 
cause  I  take  myself  to  know  as  much  of  those  matters  as  they 
do.  EupL  But  you  allow,  that  in  any  other  profession,  one  who 
hath  spent  much  time  and  pains  may  attain  more  knowledge  than 
a  man  of  equal  or  better  parts,  who  never  made  it  his  particular 
business.  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And  nevertheless  in  things  reli^ous 
and  divine  you  think  all  men  equally  knowing,  Xy«.  I  do  not 
say  all  men.  But  I  think  all  men  of  sense  competent  judges. 
EupL  What !  are  the  divine  attributes  and  dispensations  to  man«* 
kind,  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  rational  creatures,  with  the 
means  of  improving  and  perfecting  their  beings,  more  easy  and 
obvious  points  than  those  which  make  the  subject  of  every  com- 
mon profession  ?  Lys,  Perhaps  not:  but  one  thing  I  know,  some 
things  are  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  no  authority  shall  make  me 
give  in  to  them.  For  instance,  if  all  mankind  should  pretend  to 
persuade  me  that  the  Son  of  Gt)d  was  bom  upon  earth  in  a  poor 
mmily,  was  spit  upon,  buffeted,  and  crucified,  lived  like  a  beggar 
and  died  like  a  thie^  I  should  never  believe  one  syllable  of  it. 
Common  sense  shows  every  one,  what  figure  it  would  be  decent 
for  an  earthly  prince  or  ambassador  to  nu£e ;  and  the  Son  of  God, 
upon  an  embassy  from  heaven,  must  needs  have  made  an  appear- 
ance beyond  all  others  of  great  eclat,  and  in  all  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  Jesus  Christ  is  reported  to  have  made, 
even  by  hb  own  historians.  Euph.  O  Lysicles,  though  I  had  ever 
so  much  mind  to  approve  and  applaud  your  ingenious  reasoning, 
yet  I  dare  not  assent  to  this  for  fear  of  Crito.  Lys.  Why  so  ? 
Euph.  Because  he  observed  just  now,  that  men  jud?e  of  thinga' 
they  do  not  know,  by  prejudices  from  things  they  do  Know,  And 
I  fear  he  would  object  that  you,  who  have  been  conversant  in  the 
grand  mondcy  having  your  bead  filled  with  a  notion  of  attendants 
and  equipage  and  liveries,  the  familiar  badges  of  human  grandeur,  f 

are  less  able  to  judge  of  that  which  is  truly  divine ;  and  that  one 
who  had  seen  less,  and  thought  more,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  a 
pompous  parade  of  worldly  greatness,  not  the  most  becoming  the 
author  of  a  spiritual  religion,  that  was  designed  to  wean  men 
from  the  world,  and  raise  them  above  it.  OrL  Do  you  think, 
Lysicles,  if  a  man  should  make  his  entrance  into  London  in  a  ridi 
suit  of  clothes,  with  a  hundred  gilt  coaches,  and  a  thousands 
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laced  footmen ;  that  this  would  be  a  more  divine  appearance,  and 
have  more  of  true  grandeur  in  it,  than  if  he  had  power  with  a 
word  to  heal  all  maimer  of  diseases,  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and 
still  the  raging  of  the  winds  and  sea  ?  Lys,  Without  all  doubt 
it  must  be  very  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  he 
could  restore  others  to  life  who  could  not  save  his  own.  You  tell 
.  us,  indeed,  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead :  but  what  occasion 
was  there  for  him  to  die,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  Son  of  God 
for  wicked  men  ?  And  why  in  that  individual  place  ?  Why  at  that 
veiy  time  above  all  others  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  his  appearance 
earner,  and  preach  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  benefit 
might  have  been  more  extensive  ?  Account  for  all  these  points 
and  reconcile  them,  if  you  can,  to  the  common  notions  and  plain 
sense  of  mankind.  On.  And  what  if  those,  as  well  as  many 
other  points,  should  lie  out  of  the  road  that  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  must  we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make  it  a  rule  to 
condemn  every  proceeding  as  senseless,  that  doth  not  square  with 
the  vulgar  sense  of  man ;  if  the  precepts  and  certain  primary 
tenets  of  religion  appear  in  the  eye  of  reason  good  and  useful ; 
and  if  they  are  also  found  to  be  so  by  their  eifects ;  we  may,  for 
the  sake  oi  them,  admit  certain  other  points  or  doctrines  recom- 
mended with  them,  to  have  a  good  tendency,  to  be  right  and  true ; 
although  we  cannot  discern  l£eir  goodness  or  truth  by  the  mere 
light  of  human  reason,  which  may  well  be  supposed  an  insufficient 
judge  of  the  proceedings,  counsels,  and  designs  of  Providence,  and 
this  sufficeth  to  make  our  convictiob  reasonable. 

XYI.  It  is  an  allowed  point  that  no  man  can  judge  of  this  or 
that  part  of  a  machine  taken  by  itself,  without  knowing  the 
whole,  the  mutual  relation  or  dependence  of  its  parts,  and  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made.  And,  as  this  is  a  point  acknow- 
ledged in  corporeal  and  natural  things,  ought  we  not  by  a  parity 
of  reason  to  suspend  our  jud^^ment  of  a  single  unaccountable 
part  of  the  divine  economy,  till  we  are  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  moral  system  or  world  of  spirits,  and  are  let  into  the 
designs  of  God's  providence,  and  have  an  extensive  view  of  his 
dispensations  past,  present,  and  future?  Alas  I  Lysicles,  what 
do  you  know  even  of  yourself,  whence  you  qome,  what  you  are, 
or  whither  you  are  going  ?  To  me  it  seems,  that  a  minute  phi- 
losopher is  like  a  conceited  spectator,  who  never  looked  behind  the 
scene^  and  yet  would  judge  of  the  machinery :  who  from  a  tran- 
sient glimpse  of  a  part  only  of  some  one  scene,  would  take  upon 
him  to  censure  the  plot  of  a  play.  Lys^  As  to  the  plot  I  will  not 
say ;  but  in  half  a  scene  a  man  may  judge  of  an  absunl  actor.  With 
what  colour  or  pretext  can  you  justify  the  vindictive,  froward, 
whimsical  behaviour  of  some  inspired  teachers  or  prophets? 
Particulars  that  serve  neither  for  profit  nor  pleasure  I  make  a 
shift  to  forget ;  but  in  general  the  truth  of  this  charge  I  do  very 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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well  remember.  Cri  You  need  be  at  no  pains  to  prove  a  point 
I  shall  neither  justify  nor  deny.  That  there  have  been  human 
passions,  infirmities,  and  defects  in  persons  inspired  hy  God,  X 
freely  own ;  nay,  that  very  wicked  men  have  been  inspired,  as 
Balaam  for  instance,  and  Caiaphas,  cannot  be  denied.  But  what 
will  you  infer  from  thence  ?  Can  you  prove  it  impossible,  that 
a  weak  or  sinful  man  should  become  an  instrument  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  conveying  his  purpose  to  other  sinners  ?  Or  that 
divine  light  may  not,  as  well  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  shine  on  a 
foul  vessel  without  polluting  its  rays?  Lys,  To  make  short 
work,  the  right  way  would  be  to  put  out*  our  eyes,  and  not  judge 
at  all.  Cri  I  do  not  say  so,  but  I  think  it  would  be  right,  if 
some  sanguine  persons  upon  certain  points  suspected  their  own 
judgment.  Ale.  But  the  very  things  said  to  be  inspired,  taken 
by  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature,  are  sometimes  so  wrong, 
to  say  no  worse,  that  a  man  may  pronounce  them  not  to  be 
divine  at  first  sight ;  without  troubling  his  head  about  the  system 
of  providence  or  connexion  of  events :  as  one  may  say  that  grass 
is  green,  without  knowing  or  considering  how  it  ^rows,  what 
uses  it  is  subservient  to,  or  how  it  is  connected  with  the  mundane 
system.  Thus  for  instance,  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  eyeij  one  at  first  glance  sees 
to  be  cruel  and  imjust,  and  may  therefore  without  deliberating 
jronounce  them  unworthy  of  God.  Cri  But  Alciphron,  to 
,  udge  rightly  of  these  things,  may  it  not  be  proper  to  consider 
'.  low  long  the  Israelites  had  wrought  under  those  severe  task- 
masters of  £gypt»  what  injuries  and  hardships  they  had  sustained 
from  them,  what  crimes  and  abominations  the  Canaanites  had 
been  guilty  of,  what  right  God  hath  to  dispose  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  to  punish  delinquents,  and  to  appoint  both  the  manner 
and  the  instruments  of  his  justice?  Man,  who  has  not  such 
ri^ht  over  his  fellow-creatures,  who  is  himself  a  feUow-sinner 
with  them,  who  is  liable  to  error  as  well  as  passion,  whose  views 
are  imperfect,  who  is  governed  more  by  prejudice  than  the  truth 
of  things,  may  not  improbably  deceive  himself,  when  he  sets  up 
for  a  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy,  omniscient,  impassive 
creator  and  governor  of  all  things. 

XYIL  Ale.  Believe  me,  Crito,  men  are  never  so  industrious 
to  deceive  themselves,  as  when  they  engage  to  defend  their  pre- 
judices. You  would  fain  reason  us  out  of  all  use  of  our  reason : 
can  any  thing  be  more  irrational?  To  forbid  us  to  reason  on  the 
divine  dispensations,  is  to  suppose,  they  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
reason ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God  acts  without  reason,  which 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  no,  not  in  any  single  instance :  for  if 
in  one,  why  not  in  another  ?  Whoever  therefore  allows  a  God, 
must  allow  that  he  always  acts  reasonably.  I  will  not  therefore 
attribute  to  him  actions  and  proceedings  that  are  unreasonable. 
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He  hath  given  me  reason  to  judge  withal ;  and  I  will  judge  by 
that  unerrinff  light,  lighted  from  the  universal  lamp  of  nature. 
Chru  O  Alcipnron  I  as  I  frankly  own  the  common  remark  to  be 
true,  that  when  a  man  is  against  reason,  it  is  a  shrewd  si^  that 
reason  is  against  him:  so  I  should  never  go  about  to  dissuade 
anv  one,  much  less  one  who  so  well  knew  the  value  of  it,  from 
using  that  noble  talent.     On  the  contrary,  upon  all  subjects  of 
moment,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  ought  to  use  hfs  raison ;  but  then, 
whether  it  may  not  be  reasonable  to  use  it  with  some  deference 
to  superior  reason,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider. 
Ale.  It  must  surely  derogate  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  sup  • 
pose  his  conduct  cannot  bear  being  inspected,  not  even  by  the 
twilight  of  human  reason.     Evph.  You  allow,  then,  God  to  be 
wiser     Ak.  \  do.     Euph.  What!  infinitely  wise?    Ah.  Even 
infinitely.     Euph.  His  wisdom,  then,  far  exceeds  that  of  man. 
Ale.  Vastly.     Euph.  Probably  more  than  the  wisdom  of  man, 
that  of  a  child.     Ak.  Without  all  question.     Euph.  What  think 
you,  Alciphron,  must  not  the  conduct  of  a  parent  seem  very 
unaccountable  to  a  child,  when  its  inclinations  are  thwarted, 
when  it  is  put  to  learn  the  letters,  when  it  is  obliged  to  swallow 
bitter  physic,  to  part  with  what  it  likes,  and  to  suffer,  and  do, 
and  see  many  things  done  contrary  to  its  own  judgment,  however 
reasonable  or  agreeable  to  that  of  others  ?     Ak.  This  I  mrant. 
Euph.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow  from  hence,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  that  the  little  child,  man,  when  it  takes  upon  it  to  judge 
of  the  schemes  of  parental  providence,  and  a  thing  of  yesterday 
to  criticize  the  economy  of  the  Ancient  of  days ; — will  it  not 
follow,  I  say,  that  such  a  judge,  of  such  matters,  must  be  apt  to 
make  very  erroneous  judgments  ?  esteeming  those  things  in  them- 
selves unaccountable,  which  he  cannot  account  for;  and  con- 
cluding of  some  certain  points,  from  an  appearance  olF  arbitrary 
carri^e  towards  him,  which  is  suited  to  lus  infancy  and  igno- 
rance, that  they  are  in  themselves  capricious  or  absurd,  and 
cannot  proceed  from  a  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  God.     This 
single  consideration,  if  duly  attended  to,  would,  I  verily  think, 
put  an  end  to  many  conceited  reasonings  against  revealed  religion. 
Ak.  You  would  have  us  then  conclude,  that  things  to  our  wisdom 
unaccountable,  may  nevertheless  proceed  from  an  abyss  of  wisdom 
which  our  line  cannot  fathom ;  and  that  prospects  viewed  but  in 
part,  and  by  the  broken,  tinged  light  of  our  intellects,  though  to 
us  they  may  seem  disproportionate  and  monstrous,  may  never- 
theless appear  quite  otherwise  to  another  eye,  and  in  a  different 
situation :  in  a  word,  that  as  human  wisdom  is  but  childish  folly, 
in  respect  of  the  divine,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  may  sometimes 
seem  loolishness  to  men. 

XVIIT.  Euph.  I  would  not  have  you  make  the  conclusions, 
unless  in  reason  you  ought  to  make  them  :  but  if  they  are  rear- 
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Bonable^  why  should  you  not  make  them  ?  Ale,  Some  things 
may  seem  reasonable  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another:  and  I  uSe 
this  very  apology  you  make  for  credulity  and  superstition,  to  be 
one  of  those  things.  When  I  view  it  in  its  principles,  it  seems 
naturally  to  follow,  from  just  concessions ;  but  when  I  consider 
its  consequences,  I  cannot  agree  to  it.  A  man  had  as  sood  abdi- 
cate his  nature,  as  disclaim  the  use  of  reason.  A  doctrine  is 
unaccountable,  therefore  it  must  be  divine!  £upfu  Credulity 
and  superstition  are  qualities  so  disagreeable  and  degrading  to 
human  nature,  so  surely  an  effect  of  weakness,  and  so  irequently 
a  cause  of  wickedness,  that  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to 
find  a  just  course  of  reasoning  lead  to  them.  I  can  never  think 
that  reason  is  a  blind  guide  to  folly,  or  that  there  is  any  con- 
nexion between  truth  and  falsehood,  no  more  than  I  can  think  a 
thing's  being  unaccountable  a  proof  that  it  is  divine :  though  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  it  follows  from  your 
own  avowed  principles,  that  a  thing's  being  unaccountable,  or 
incomprehensible  to  our  reason,  is  no  sure  argument  to  oondnde 
it  is  not  divine ;  especially  when  there  are  collateral  proofs  of  its 
being  so.  A  child  is  influenced  by  the  many  sensible  efl^ts  it 
hath  felt,  of  paternal  love  and  care  and  superior  wisdom,  to 
believe  and  do  several  things  with  an  implicit  faith  and  obedience : 
and  if  we  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  truth  and  reasonableness 
which  we  plainly  see  in  so  many  points  within  our  cognizance^ 
and  the  advantages  which  we  experience  from  the  seed  of  the 
gospel  sown  in  good  ground,  were  disposed  to  an  implicit  belief 
of  certain  other  points,  relating  to  schemes  we  do  not  know,  or 
subjects  to  which  our  talents  are  perhaps  disproportionate,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  it  might  become  our  duty  without  dishonouring 
our  reason ;  which  is  never  so  much  dishonoured  as  when  it  is 
foiled,  and  never  in  more  danger  of  being  foiled,  than  by  j  udgin? 
where  it  hath  neither  means  nor  right  to  judge.  Lys.  I  would 
give  a  good  deal,  to  see  that  ingenious  gamester  Glaucus  have  the 
handling  of  Euphranor  one  night  at  our  club.  I  own  he  is  a  p^ 
too  high  for  me  in  some  of  his  notions :  but  then  he  is  admirable 
at  vindicating  human  reason  against  the  impositioQS  of  priest* 
craft. 

XIX.  Ak,  He  would  undertake  to  make  it  as  clear  as  day- 
light, that  there  was  nothing  worth  a  straw  in  Christianity,  but 
what  every  one  knew,  or  might  know,  as  well  without  as  with  it, 
before  as  since  Jesus  Chriust.  Cri  That  great  man,  it  seems, 
teacheth,  that  common  sense  alone  is  the  pole-star  by  which 
mankind  ought  to  steer;  and  that  what  is  called  revelation  must 
be  ridiculous,  because  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  the  natural 
talents  of  every  man  being  sufficient  to  make  him  happy,  good, 
and  wise,  without  any  further  correspondence  with  heaven  either 
for  light  or  aid.     Eupfi.  I  have  already  acknowledged  how  sen- 
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sible  I  am,  that  my  situation  in  this  obscure  comer  of  the  coun- 
try deprives  me  of  many  advantages,  to  be  had  from  the  conver- 
sation of  ingenious  men  in  town.  To  make  myself  some  amends 
I  am  obliged  to  converse  with  the  dead  and  my  own  thoughts, 
which  last  I  know  are  of  little  weight  against  the  authority  of 
Glaucus,  or  such  like  great  men  in  tne  minute  philosophy.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  Socrates,  for  he  too  was  of  an  opinion  very 
different  from  that  ascribed  to  Glaucus  ?  jik.  For  the  present 
we  need  not  insist  on  authorities,  ancient  or  modern,  or  mquire 
which  was  the  greater  man,  Socrates  or  Glaucus.  Though,  me- 
thinks,  for  so  much  as  authority  can  signify,  the  present  times, 
gray  and  hoary  with  age  and  experience,  have  a  manifest  advan- 
tage over  those  that  are  falselv  (^ed  ancient.  But  not  to  dwell 
on  authorities,  I  tell  you  in  plain  English,  Euphranor,  we  do  not 
want  your  revelations ;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  those  that 
are  clear  every  body  knew  before,  and  those  that  are  obscure 
nobody  is  the  better  for.  Euph.  Whether  it  was  possible  for 
mankind  to  have  known  all  parts  of  the  Christian  religion,  besides 
mysteries  and  positive  institutions,  is  not  the  question  between 
us ;  and  that  they  actually  did  not  know  them  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  This,  perhaps,  was  for  want  of  making  a  due  use  of 
reason.  But  as  to  the  usefulness  of  revelation,  it  seems  much 
the  same  thing  whether  they  could  not  know,  or  would  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  know,  the  doctrines  revealed.  And  as  for  those  doc- 
trines which  were  too  obscure  to  penetrate,  or  too  sublime  to 
reach,  by  natural  reason ;  how  far  mankind  may  be  the  better 
for  them  is  more,  I  had  almost  said,  than  even  you  or  Glaucus 
can  telL 

XX.  jilc.  But  whatever  may  be  pretended  as  to  obscure  doc- 
trines and  dispensations,  all  this  hath  nothing  to  do  with  prophe- 
cies, which,  being  altogether  relative  to  mankind,  and  the  events 
of  this  world,  to  which  our  faculties  are  surely  well  enough  pro- 
portioned, one  might  expect  should  be  very  clear,  and  such  as 
might  inform  instead  of  puzzling  us.  EupiL  And  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  as  some  prophecies  are  clear,  there  are  others  very 
obscure ;  but  left  to  myself,  I  doubt  I  shoidd  never  have  inferred 
from  thence  that  they  were  not  divine.  In  my  own  way  of 
thinking  I  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude  that  the  prophecies 
we  understand  are  a  proof  for  inspiration ;  but  that  those  we  do 
not  understand  are  no  proof  agamst  it.  Inasmuch  as  for  the 
latter  our  ignorance  or  the  reserve  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  account, 
but  for  the  other  nothing,  for  aught  that  I  sec,  can  account,  but 
inspiration.  Ale.  Now  1  know  several  sagacious  men,  who  con- 
clude very  differently  from  you,  to  wit,  that  the  one  sort  of  pro- 
phecies are  nonsense,  and  the  other  contrived  after  the  events. 
Behold  the  difference  between  a  man  of  free  thought  and  one  of 
narrow  principles !    Euph.  It  seems  then  they  reject  the  Revela- 
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tions  because  tliey  are  oh&cme,  and  Daniel's  prophecaea  beouue 
they  are  clear.  Ale  Either  waj  a  man  of  senae  sees  cause  to 
suspect  there  has  been  fool  play.  Euph,  Your  men  of  sense 
are,  it  seems,  hard  to  please.  Ak,  Oar  phiksophers  are  men  of 
piercing  eyes.  Eatph.  I  saf^Mse  such  men  neyer  make  tnmsient 
judgments  firiHn  transient  views;  bat  always  establish  fixed 
conclusions  upon  a  thorough  inspection  of  thi^s.  For  my  own 
part  I  dare  not  engage  wiui  a  man  who  has  examined  those  points 
so  nicely,  as  it  may  be  presumed  you  have  done:  but  I  could 
name  some  eminent  writers  of  our  own,  now  Uving,  whose  books 
on  the  subject  of  prophecy  have  given  great  sadmction  to  gen- 
tlemen who  pass  for  men  of  sense  and  learning,  here  in  the 
country.  Ale.  Yon  must  know,  Euphranor,  I  am  not  at  leisure 
to  peruse  the  learned  writings  of  divines,  on  a  subject  whidi  a  man 
may  see  through  with  half  an  eye.  To  me  it  is  sufficient,  that 
the  point  itself  is  odd  and  out  oi  the  road  of  nature.  For  the 
rest  I  leave  them  to  dispute  and  settle  amcmg  themselves  where 
to  fix  the  precise  time  when  the  sceptre  departed  from  Jndah; 
or  whether  in  Danid's  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  we  should  com- 
pute by  the  Chaldean  or  the  Julian  year.  My  only  ccmcluaon 
concerning  all  such  matters  is,  that  I  will  never  trouble  myself 
about  them.  Eupk.  To  an  extraordinary  genius,  who  sees  things 
with  half  an  eye,  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  f<»r  the  rest  of 
mankind^  one  would  think  it  should  be  very  rash  in  them  to 
conclude,  without  much  and  exact  inquiry,  on  the  unsafe  side  of 
a  question  which  concerns  their  chief  interest.  Ak.  Mark  it 
weU:  a  true  genius  in  pursuit  of  truth  makes  swift  advances  on 
the  wings  of  general  maxims,  while  little  minds  creep  and  grovel 
amidst  mean  particularities.  I  lay  it  down  for  a  certain  truth, 
that,  by  the  fallacious  arts  of  logic  and  critidsm,  straining  and 
forcing,  palliating,  patching,  and  distinguishing,  a  man  may 
justify  or  make  out  any  thing ;  and  this  remark,  with  one  or  two 
about  prejudice,  saves  me  a  world  of  trouble.  JEu/iA.  You,  Al- 
ciphron,  who  soar  sublime  on  strong  and  Aree  pinions,  vouchsafe 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  whom  you  behold  entangled  in 
the  birdlime  of  prejudice.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  very  possible 
to  suppose  prophecy  may  be  divine,  although  there  should  be 
some  obscurity  at  this  distance,  with  respect  to  dates  of  time  or 
kinds  of  years.  You  yourself  own  revelation  possible;  and  al- 
lowing tins  I  can  very  easily  conceive  it  may  be  odd,  and  out  of 
the  road  of  nature.  I  can  without  amazement  meet  in  holy 
scripture  divers  prophecies,  whereof  I  do  not  see  the  completion, 
divers  texts  I  do  not  understand,  divers  mysteries  above  my  com- 
prehension, and  ways  of  Grod  to  me  unaccountable.  Why  may 
not  some  prophecies  relate  to  parts  of  history  I  am  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with,  or  to  events  not  yet  come  to  pass?  It 
seems  to  me  that  prophecies  unfathomed  by  the  hearer,  or  even 
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the  speaker  himself,  have  been  afterward  verified  and  understood 
in  the  event ;  and  it  is  one  of  my  maxims,  that  what  hath  been 
may  be.  Though  I  rub  my  eyes,  and  do  my  utmost  to  extricate 
myself  from  prejudice,  yet  it  still  seems  very  possible  to  me,  that 
what  I  do  not,  a  more  acute,  more  attentive,  or  more  learned  man 
may  understand :  at  least  thus  much  is  plain ;  the  difficulty  of 
some  points  or  passages  doth  not  hinder  tne  clearness  of  others, 
and  those  parts  of  scripture  which  we  cannot  interpret  we  are 
not  bound  to  know  the  sense  of.  What  evil  or  what  inconveni- 
ence, if  we  cannot  comprehend  what  we  are  not  obliged  to  com- 
prehend, or  if  we  cannot  account  for  those  things  which  it  doth 
not  belong  to  us  to  account  for?  Scriptures  not  understood  at 
one  time,  or  by  one  person,  may  be  understood  at  amother  time, 
or  by  other  persons.  May  we  not  perceive,  by  retrospect  on 
what  is  past,  a  certain  progress  from  darker  to  lighter,  in  the 
series  of  the  divine  economy  towards  man  ?  And  may  not  future 
events  clear  up  such  points  as  at  present  exercise  the  faith  of 
believers  ?  Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  (such  is  the  force  either 
of  truth  or  prejudice)  that  in  aU  this  there  is  nothing  strained  or 
forced,  or  which  is  not  reasonable  or  natural  to  suppose. 

XXI.  Ale.  Well,  Euphranor,  I  will  lend  you  a  helping  hand, 
since  you  desire  it,  but  think  fit  to  alter  my  method :  for  you 
must  know,  the  main  points  of  Christian  belief  have  been  infused 
so  early,  and  inculcated  so  often,  by  nurses,  pedagogues,  and  priests, 
that,  be  the  proofs  ever  so  plain,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  convince 
a  mind,  thus  tinctured  and  stained,  by  arguing  against  revealed 
religion  from  its  internal  chamcters.  I  shall  therefore  set  myself 
to  consider  things  in  another  light,  and  examine  your  reli^on  by 
certain  external  characters  or  circumstantials,  comparing  the  sys- 
tem of  revelation  with  collateral  accounts  of  ancient  heatnen 
writers,  and  showing  how  ill  it  consists  with  them.  Know  then, 
that  the  Christian  revelation  supposing  the  Jewish,  it  follows, 
that  if  the  Jewish  be  destroyed  the  Christian  must  of  course 
fall  to  the  ground.  Now,  to  make  short  work,  I  shall  attack 
this  Jewish  revelation  in  its  head.  Tell  me,  are  we  not  obliged, 
if  we  believe  the  Mosaic  account  of  things,  to  -hold  the  world 
was  created  not  quite  six  thousand  years  ago  ?  Eupfu  I  grant  we 
are.  Ale.  What  will  you  say  now,  if  other  ancient  records  carry 
up  the  history  of  the  world  many  thousand  years  beyond  this 
period  ?  What  if  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  have  accounts  ex- 
tending to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  years?  What  if  the  former 
of  these  nations  have  observed  twelve  hundred  eclipses,  during 
the  space  of  forty-eight  thousand  years,  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great?  What  if  the  Chinese  have  also  many  observa- 
tions antecedent  to  the  Jewish  account'of  the  creation?  What  if 
the  Chaldeans  had  been  observing  the  stars  for  above  four  hun- 
dred thousand  years  ?     And  what  shall  we  say  if  we  have  succes- 
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sions  of  kings  and  their  reigns^  mailed  for  seYeral  thonBuid  years 
before  the  b^inning  of  the  world,  assigned  by  Moses?  Shall 
we  reject  the  accounts  and  records  of  all  nations,  the  most  hmoua, 
ancient,  and  learned  in  the  world,  and  preserve  a  Mind  rev^enoe 
for  the  l^islator  of  the  Jews?  EvpL  And  praj  if  they  deserve 
to  be  rejected,  why  should  we  not  reject  them?  What  if  those 
monstrous  chronologies  contain  nothing  but  names  without 
actions  and  manifest  fables  ?  What  if  those  pretended  observa- 
tions of  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  unknown  or  unregarded 
by  ancient  astronomers?  What  if  the  Jesuits  have  shown  the 
inconsbtency  of  the  like  Chinese  pretenoons  with  the  truth  of 
the  ephemerides  ?  What  if  the  most  ancient  Chinese  observa- 
tions allowed  to  be  authentic,  are  those  of  two  fixed  stars,  one  in 
the  winter  solstice,  the  other  in  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  reign 
of  their  king  Yao,  which  was  since  the  flood  ?*  Ale  You  must 
give  me  leave  to  observe,  the  Bomish  missionaries  are  of  small 
credit  in  this  point.  Euph.  But  what  knowledge  have  we,  or 
can  we  have,  of  those  CUnese  affidrs,  but  by  their  means?  The 
same  persons  that  tell  us  of  these  accounts  reftite  them ;  if  we 
reject  their  authority  in  one  case,  what  right  have  we  to  build 
upon  it  in  another?  Ale.  When  I  consider  that  the  Chinese 
have  annals  of  more  than  forty  thousand  years,  and  that  they  are 
a  learned,  ingenious,  and  acute  people,  very  curious,  and  addicted 
to  arts  and  sciences,  I  profess  I  cannot  help  paying  some  r^ard 
to  their  accounts  of  time.  Eup/u  Whatever  advantage  their 
situation  and  political  maxims  may  have  given  them,  it  doth  not 
appear  they  are  so  learned,  or  so  acute  in  point  of  science  as  the 
Europeans.  The  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  if  we  may 
believe  Trigaltius  and  other  writers,  is,  that  they  are  men  of  a 
trifling  and  credulous  curiosity,  addicted  to  search  after  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  and  a  medicine  to  make  men  immortal,  to  astro- 
logy, fortune-teUing,  and  presages  of  all  kinds.  Their  ignorance 
in  nature  and  mathematics  is  evident,  from  the  great  hand  the 
Jesuits  make  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  among  them.  But 
what  shall  we  think  of  those  extraordinary  annals,  if  the  very 
Chinese  themselves  give  no  credit  to  them  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ  ?  K  they  do  not  pretend  to 
have  begun  to  write  history  above  four  thousand  years  ago? 
And  if  the  oldest  books  they  have  now  extant  in  an  intelligible 
character,  are  not  above  two  thousand  years  old?  One  would 
think  a  man  of  your  sagacity,  so  apt  to  suspect  every  thing  out  of 
the  common  road  of  nature,  should  not  without  the  clearest  proof 
admit  those  annals  for  authentic,  which  record  such  strange 
things  as  the  sun's  not  setting  for  ten  days,  and  gold  raining  three 
days  together.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  can  you  r^^  believe  these 
things  without  inquiring  by  what  means  the  tradition  was  pre^ 

*  Bianchini  Histor.  Univers.  c.  17. 
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served,  through  what  hands  it  passed,  or  what  reception  it  met 
with,  or  who  first  committed  it  to  writing  ?  '  Ale.  To  omit  the 
Chinese  and  their  stor^,  it  will  serve  mj  purpose  as  well  to  build 
on  the  authority  of  ISlaiietho,  that  learned  Egyptian  priest,  who 
had  such  opportunities  of  searching  into  the  most  ancient  ac- 
cot|nts  of  time,  and  copying  into  his  dynasties  the  most  venera- 
ble and  authentic  records  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  Hermes. 
£itpL  Pray,  Alciphron,  where  were  those  chronological  pillars 
to  be  seen?  Ak.  In  the  Seriadioal  land.  Euvh,  And  where 
is  that  country  ?  Ak.  I  do  not  know.  Euph.  How  were  those 
records  preserved  for  so  many  ages  down  to  the  time  of  this 
Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  letters  ? 
Ale,  I  do  not  know.  Euplu  Did  any  other  writers,  before  or 
since  Manetho,  pretend  to  have  seen,  or  transcribed,  or  known 
any  thing  about  these  pillars?  Ale.  Not  that  I  know.  Euph. 
Or  about  the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have  been.  Ale.  If 
they  did,  it  is  more  than  I  know.  Euvh.  Do  the  Greek  authors 
that  went  into  l^ypt,  and  consulted  tne  Egyptian  priests,  agree 
with  these  accounts  of  Manetho  ?  Ale  Suppose  they  do  not. 
Euph.  Doth  Diodorus,  who  lived  since  Manetho,  follow,  cite,  or 
so  much  as  mention  this  same  Manetho  ?  Ale.  What  will  you  infer 
from  all  this  ?  Euph.  If  I  did  not  know  you  and  your  principles, 
and  how  vigilantly  you  guard  against  imposture,  I  should  mfer 
that  you  were  a  very  credulous  man.  For  what  can  we  call  it 
but  credulity  to  believe  most  incredible  things  on  most  slen- 
der authority,  such  as  fragments  of  an  obscure  writer,  disagree- 
ing with  all  other  historians,  supported  by  an  obscure  authority 
of  Hermes'  pillars,  for  which  you  must  take  his  word,  and  which 
contain  things  so  improbable  as  successions  of  gods  and  demi- 
gods, for  many  thousand  years^  Vulcan  alone  having  reigned 
nine  thousand  ?  There  is  Uttle  in  these  venerable  dynasties  of 
Manetho,  besides  names  and  numbers ;  and  yet  in  that  little  we 
meet  with  very  strange  things,  that  would  be  thought  romantic 
in  another  writer :  for  instance,  the  Nile  overflowing  with  honey, 
the  moon  grown  bigger,  a  speaking  lamb,  seventy  kings  who 
reigned  as  many  days  one  after  another,  a  king  a  qhj.*  if  you 
are  known,  Alciphron,  to  give  credit  to  these  things,  I  fear  you 
will  lose  the  honour  of  being  thought  incredulous.  Ak.  And 
yet  these  ridiculous  fragments,  as  you  would  represent  them, 
nave  been  thought  worth  the  pains  and  lucubrations  of  very 
learned  men.  How  can  you  account  for  the  work  that  the  great 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Sir  John  Marsham  make  about  them  ?  Euph. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it.  To  see  Scaliger  add  another 
Julian  period  to  make  room  for  such  things  as  Manetho's  dynasties, 
and  Sir  John  Marsham  take  so  much  learned  pains  to  piece,  patch, 
and  mend  those  obscure  fragments,  to  range  them  m  s3mchro- 

*  Seal.  Can.  Isag.  lib.  2. 
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nisms,  and  try  to  adjnst  them  with  sacred  chronology,  or  make 
them  consistent  with  themselves  and  other  accounts,  is  to  me 
yery  strange  and  unaccountable.  Why  they,  or  Eusebius,  or 
yourself,  or  any  other  learned  man  should  imagine  those  things 
deserve  any  regard  I  leave  you  to  explain. 

XXIL  Jllc  After  all  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  should 
move,  not  only  Manetho,  but  also  other  Egyptian  priests,  long 
before  his  time,  to  set  up  such  great  pretences  to  antiquity,  all 
which,  however,  differing  from  one  another,  agree  in  this,  that 
they  overthrow  the  Mosaic  history  ?  How  can  this  be  accounted 
for  without  some  real  foundation  ?  What  point  of  pleasure,  or 
profit,  or  power,  could  set  men  on  forging  successions  of  ancient 
names,  and  periods  of  time  for  ages  before  the  world  began? 
Euph.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  there  any  thing  so  strange  or  sin- 
gular in  this  vain  humour  of  extending  the  antiquity  of  nations 
beyond  the  truth  ?  E[ath  it  not  been  observed  in  most  parts  of 
the  world?  Doth  it  not,  even  in  our  own  times,  show  itself, 
especially  among  those  dependent  and  subdued  people,  who  have 
little  else  to  boast  of.  To  pass  over  others  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, who,  in  proportion  as  they  are  below  thdr  neighbours  in 
wealth  and  power,  lay  claim  to  a  more  remote  antiquity ;  are 
not  the  pretensions  of  Irishmen  in  this  way  known  to  be  very 
great  ?  If  I  may  trust  my  memory,  O'FIaherty,  in  his  Ogygia, 
mentions  some  transactions  in  Ireland  before  the  flood.  The 
same  humour,  and  from  the  same  cause,  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Sicily,  a  country,  for  some  centuries  past,  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  fore^ers:  during  which  time,  the  Sicilians 
have  published  divers  fabulous  accounts,  concerning  the  original 
and  antiquity  of  their  cities,  wherein  they  vie  with  each  other. 
It  is  pretended  to  be  proved  by  ancient  inscriptions,  whose  ex- 
istence or  authority  seems  on  a  level  with  that  of  Hermes' 
pillars,  that  Palermo  was  founded  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Isaac,  by  a  colony  of  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and  Syrians,  and 
that  a  grandson  of  Esau  had  been  governor  of  a  tower  subsist- 
ing within  these  two  hundred  years  in  that  city.*  The  antiquity 
of  Messina  hath  been  carried  still  higher,  by  some  who  would 
have  us  think  it  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod.t  The  like  pretensions 
arc  made  by  Catania,  and  other  towns  of  that  island,  who  have 
found  authors  of  as  good  credit  as  Manetho  to  support  them. 
Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  the  Egyptians,  a  subdued 
people,  may  not  probably  be  supposed  to  have  invented  fabulous 
accounts  from  the  same  motive,  and,  like  others,  valued  them- 
^ves  on  extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity,  when,  in  all 
other  respects,  they  were  so  much  inferior  to  their  masters? 
That  people  had  been  successively  conquered  by  Ethiopians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Grecians,  before  it  ap- 
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pears  that  those  wonderful  dTnasties  of  Manetho  and  the  pillars 
of  Hermes  were  ever  heard  of;  as  they  had  been  hj  the  two 
first  of  those  nations  before  the  time  of  Solon  himself,  the 
earliest  Greek  that  is  known  to  have  consulted  the  priests  of 
Egypt:  whose  accounts  were  so  extravagant,  that  even  the 
Greek  historians,  though  unacquainted  with  holy  scripture, 
were  far  from  giving  an  entire  credit  to  them.  Herodotus, 
making  a  report  upon  their  authority,  saith,  those  to  whom  such 
things  seem  credible  may  make  the  best  of  them,  for  himself 
declaring  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  write  what  he  heard.*  And 
both  he  and  Diodorus  do,  on  divers  occasions,  show  the  same 
diffidence  in  the  narratives  of  those  Egyptian  priests.  And  as 
we  observed  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans,  were  each  a  conquered 
and  reduced  people,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  appear  to  have 
heard  any  thing  of  their  pretensions  to  so  remote  antiquity. 
Cri  But  what  occasion  is  there  to  be  at  any  pains  to  account 
for  the  humour  of  fabulous  writers  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  see 
that  they  relate  absurdities ;  that  they  are  unsupported  by  any 
foreign  evidence;  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
credit,  even  among  their  own  countrymen,  and  that  they  are 
inconsistent  one  with  another?  That  men  should  have  the 
vanity  to  impose  on  the  world  by  false  accounts,  is  nothing 
strange ;  it  is  much  more  so,  that  after  what  hath  been  done 
towards  undeceiving  the  world  by  so  many  learned  critics,  there 
should  be  men  found  capable  of  being  abused  by  those  paltry 
scraps  of  Manetho,  Berosus,  Ctesias,  or  the  like  fabulous  or 
counterfeit  writers.  Ak.  Give  me  leave  to  observe,  those 
learned  critics  may  pi]ove  to  be  ecclesiastics,  perhaps  some  of 
them  papists.  Cri  What  do  you  think  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
was  he  either  papist  or  ecclesiastic?  Perhaps  you  may  not 
allow  him  to  have  been  in  sagacity,  or  force  of  mind,  equal  to 
the  great  men  of  the  minute  philosophy :  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  had  read  and  thought  mucn  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  perfect  contempt  of  all  those 
celebrated  rivals  to  Moses.  Ale.  It  hath  been  observed  by  in- 
genious men,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  a  layman,  was 
deeply  prejudiced,  witness  his  great  regard  to  the  bible.  Cri 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  lK>cke,  Mr.  Boyle,  Lord 
Bacon,  and  other  famous  laymen,  who,  however  knowing  in 
some  points,  must  nevertheless  be  allowed  not  to  have  attained 
that  keen  discernment,  which  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
your  sect. 

XXIII.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  other  reasons  beside  pre- 
judice, to  incline  a  man  to  give  Moses  the  preference,  on  the 
truth  of  whose  history  the  government,  manners,  and  religion  of 

*  Herodotus  in  Euterpe. 
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his  countiy  were  founded  and  framed;  of  whose  historj  there 
are  manifest  traces  in  the  most  ancient  books  and  traditioiis  of 
the  gentiles^  particularly  of  the  Brahmins  and  Paisees ;  whoee 
historj  is  oonfirmed  by  the  late  invention  of  arts  and  sdencesy 
the  ^adual  peopling  of  the  worlds  the  very  names  of  ancient 
nations,  and  even  by  the  authority  and  alignments  of  that  re- 
nowned philosopher  liucretius,  who,  on  other  points,  is  so  much 
admired  and  followed  by  those  of  your  sect.     Not  to  mention 
that  the  continual  decrease  of  fluids,  the  sinking  of  hilk,  and  the 
diminution  of  planetair  motions  afford  so  many  natund  proofed 
which  show  this  world  had  a  beginning ;  as  the  civil  or  historical 
proofs  above-mentioned  do  plainly  point  out,  this  beginning  to 
have  been  about  the  time  assignea  in  holy  scripture.     After  all 
which  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  observation  more.     To  any  one 
who  considers  that,  on  digging  into  the  earth,  such  quantities  of 
shells,  and,  in  some  places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals  are  found, 
sound  and  entire  after  having  lain  there  in  aU  probability  some 
thousands  of  years ;  it  should  seem  probable,  that  gems,  medals, 
and  implements  in  metal  or  stone,  might  have  lasted  entire, 
buried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty  thousand  vears,  if  the  world 
had  been  so  old     How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  no  remains  are 
found,  no  antiquities  of  those  numerous  ages  preceding  the 
scripture  accounts  of  time ;  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public 
monuments,  no  intagHos,  cameos,  statues,  basso  relievos,  me- 
dals, inscriptions,  utensils,  or  artificial  works  of  any  kind,  are 
ever  discovered,  which  may  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
those  mighty  empires,  those  successions  of  monardbs,  heroes,  and 
demi-go<b,  for  so  many  thousand  years?    Let  us  look  forward 
and  suppose  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come,  during  which 
time  we  will  suppose  that  plagues,  £Eumnes,  wars,  and  earth- 
quakes-shall have  made  great  navoc  in  the  world;  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and 
statues  now  in  being  of  granite,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper  (stones  of 
such  hardness,  as  we  know  them  to  nave  lasted  two  thousand 
years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable  alteration),  would 
bear  record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?  or  that  some  of  our  current 
coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  walls  and  the  foundations  of 
buildings  show  themselves,  as  well  as  the  shells  and  stones  of  the 
primevu  world  are  preserved  down  to  our  times.     To  me  it 
seems  to  follow  from  these  considerations,  which  common  sense 
and  experience  make  all  men  judges  of,  that  we  may  see  good 
reason  to  conclude,  the  world  was  crei^ed  about  the  time  re- 
corded in  holy  scripture.     And  if  we  admit  a  thin^  so  extraor- 
dinary as  die  creation  of  this  world,  it  should  seem  that  we  admit 
something  strange,  and  odd,  and  new  to  human  apprehension, 
beyond  any  other  miracle  whatsoever. 

XXIY.  Alciphron  sat  musing  and  made  no  answer ;  where- 
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upon  Lysides  expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner.  I 
must  own  I  shoula  rather  suppose  with  Lucretius,  that  the  world 
waa  made  hj  chance,  and  that  men  grew  out  of  the  earth,  like 
pompions,  than  pin  my  faith  on  those  wretched  fabulous  frag- 
ments of  oriental  history.  And  as  for  the  learned  men,  who 
have  taken  pains  to  illustrate  and  piece  them  together,  they  ap- 
pear to  me  no  better  than  so  many  musty  pedants.  An  ingeni- 
ous free-thinker  may  perhaps  now  and  then  make  some  use  of 
their  lucubrations,  and  play  one  absurdity  against  another.  But 
you  are  not  therefore  to  think,  he  pays  any  real  regard  to  the 
authority  of  such  apocryphal  writers,  or  believes  one  syllable  of 
the  Chinese,  Babylonian,  or  Egyptian  traditions.  If  we  seem  to 
give  them  a  preference  before  the  bible,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  not  estabhshed  by  law.  This  is  my  plain  sense  of  the  matter, 
and  I  dare  say  it  is  the  general  sense  of  our  sect ;  who  are  too 
rational  to  be  in  earnest  on  such  trifles,  though  they  sometimes 
give  hints  of  deep  erudition,  and  put  on  a  grave  face  to  divert 
themselves  with  bigots.  Ale.  Since  Lysicles  will  have  it  so,  I 
am  content  not  to  build  on  accounts  of  time  preceding  the  Mo- 
saic I  must  nevertheless  beg  leave  to  observe,  there  is  another 
point  of  a  different  nature,  against  which  there  do  not  lie  the 
same  exceptions,  that  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  may  serve 
our  purpose  as  well.  I  presume  it  will  be  allowed  that  historians, 
treating  of  times  within  the  Mosaic  account,  ought  by  impartial 
men  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot  with  Moses.  It  may  therefore 
be  expected,  that  those,  who  pretend  to  vindicate  his  writings, 
shoula  reconcile  them  with  parallel  accounts  of  other  authors, 
treating  of  the  same  times,  things,  and  persons.  And,  if  we  are 
not  attached  singly  to  Moses,  but  take  our  notions  from  other 
writers,  and  the  probability  of  things,  we  shall  see  good  cause  to 
believe,  the  Jews  were  only  a  crew  of  leprous  Egyptians,  driven 
from  their  country  on  account  of  that  loathsome  distemper;  and 
that  their  religion,  pretended  to  have  been  delivered  from  heaven 
at  mount  Sinai,  was  in  truth  learned  in  Egypt,  and  brought  from 
thence.  Cru  Not  to  insist  on  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  an 
historian  writing  of  his  own  times  is  to  be  believed,  before 
others  who  treat  of  the  same  subject  several  ages  after,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  we  should  reconcile  Moses  with 
profane  historians,  till  you  have  first  reconciled  them  one  with 
another.  In  answer  therefore  to  what  you  observe,  I  desire  you 
would  consider  in  the  first  place,  that  Manetho,  Chasremon,  and 
Lysimachus  had  published  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  goin^  forth  from  l^gjfit  :*  in  the  second  place,  that 
their  language  is  a  plain  proof  they  were  not  of  Egyptian,  but 
either  of  Phcenician,  of  Syrian,  or  of  Chaldean  origmal :  and  in 
the  third  place,  that  it  doth  not  seem  very  probable  to  suppose 

*  Joseph,  contra  ApioB.  lib.  i. 
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their  religion^  the  basis  or  fundamental  principle  of  which  was 
the  worship  of  one  only  supreme  God,  and  the  principal  design 
of  which  was  to  abolish  idolatry,  could  be  derived  from  Egypt, 
the  most  idolatrous  of  all  nations.  It  must  be  owned,  the  sepa- 
rate situation  and  institutions  of  the  Jews  occasioned  their  being 
treated  by  some  foreigners  with  great  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  them  and  their  original.  But  Strabo,  who  is  allowed  to  have 
been  a  judicious  and  mquisitive  writer,  though  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  true  histoiy,  makes  more  honourable  mention 
of  them.  He  relates  that  Moses,  with  many  other  worshippers 
of  one  infinite  God,  not  approving  the  image  worship  of  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations,  went  out  from  Egypt  and  settled 
in  J  erusalem,  where  they  built  a  temple  to  one  only  God  without 
images.* 

XXV.  Jlc,  We  who  assert  the  cause  of  liberty  against  reli- 
gion, in  these  later  ages  of  the  world,  lie  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, from  the  loss  of  ancient  books,  which  cleared  up  many 
points  to  the  eyes  of  those  great  men,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
Julian,  which  at  a  greater  distance  and  with  less  help  cannot  so 
easily  be  made  out  by  us :  but,  had  we  those  reconls,  I  doubt 
not  we  might  demolish  the  whole  system  at  once.  Cri  And  yet 
I  make  some  doubt  of  this ;  because  those  great  men,  as  you  call 
them,  with  all  those  advantages  could  not  do  it.  Ale,  That  must 
needs  have  been  owing  to  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  the  world 
in  those  days,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  not  so  much  known 
and  cultivated  as  of  late :  but  those  men  of  true  genius  saw 
through  the  deceit  themselves,  and  were  very  clear  in  their  opinion, 
which  convinces  me  they  had  good  reason  on  their  side.  Cri. 
And  yet  that  great  man  Celsus  seems  to  have  had  very  slight 
and  inconstant  notions :  one  while,  he  talks  like  a  thorough  Epi- 
curean ;  another,  he  admits  miracles,  prophecies,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  What  think  you,  Alciphron, 
is  it  not  something  capricious  in  so  great  a  man,  amons  other 
advantages  which  he  ascribes  to  brutes  above  human  kmd,  to 
suppose  they  are  magicians  and  prophets  ;  that  they  have  a 
nearer  commerce  and  union  with  the  divinity ;  Ihat  they  know 
more  than  men ;  and  that  elephants,  in  particular,  arc  of  all 
others  most  religious  animals  and  strict  observers  of  an  oath.t 
Ale.  A  great  genius  will  be  sometimes  whimsical.  But  what  do 
you  say  to  the  emperor  Julian  ?  was  he  not  an  extraordinary 
man  ?  Cri.  He  seems  by  his  writings  to  have  been  lively  and 
satirical.  Further,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  owning  that  he  was 
a  generous,  temperate,  gallant,  and  facetious  emperor:  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  because  his  own  heathen  pane- 
gyrist Ammianus  Marcellinus|  allows  it,  that  he  was  a  prating, 

*  Strab.  lib.  xvi.         f  Origen,  coQtim  Cekum,  lib.  iv.         t  Am.  Maroellin.  lib.  zxv. 
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light,  vain,  superstitious  sort  of  man.  And  therefore  his  judg- 
ment or  authority  can  be  but  of  small  weight  with  those  who  are 
not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  Ale,  But  of  all  the  great  men  who 
wrote  against  revealed  religion,  the  greatest  without  question 
was  that  truly  great  man  Porphyry,  the  loss  of  whose  invaluable 
work  can  never  be  suflSciently  lamented.  This  profound  philo- 
sopher went  to  the  bottom  and  original  of  things.  He  most 
learnedly  confuted  the  scriptures,  showed  the  absurdity  of  the 
Mosaic  accounts,  undermined  and  exposed  the  prophecies,  and 
ridiculed  allegorical  interpretations.*  The  modems,  it  must  be 
owned,  have  done  great  things  and  shown  themselves  able  men ; 
yet  I  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  what  was  done  by  a  person  of 
such  vast  abilities,  and  who  lived  so  much  nearer  the  fountain- 
head  ;  though  his  authority  survives  his  writings,  and  must  still 
have  its  weight  with  impartial  men,  in  spite  of  the  enemies  of 
truth.  CfrL  Porphyry,  I  grant  was  a  thorough  infidel,  though 
he  appears  by  no  means  to  have  been  incredulous.  It  seems  he 
had  a  great  opinion  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  beUeved 
the  mysteries,  miracles,  and  prophecies  of  theurgists  and  Egyp- 
tian priests.  He  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  obscure  jargon ; 
and  pretended  to  extraordinary  ecstasies.  Iii  a  word,  this  great 
man  appears  to  have  been  as  unintelligible  as  a  schoolman,  as 
superstitious  as  a  monk,  and  as  fanatical  «is  any  Quietist  or 
Quaker ;  and,  to  complete  his  chai*acter  as  a  minute  philosopher, 
he  was  under  strong  temptations  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 
We  may  frame  a  notion  of  this  patriarch  of  infidelilr^  by  his 
judicious  way  of  thinking  upon  other  points  as  well  as  the  Cfhris- 
tian  religion.  So  sagacious  was  he  as  to  find  out,  that  the  souls 
of  insects,  when  separated  from  their  bodies,  become  rational : 
that  demons  of  a  thousand  shapes  assist  in  making  philtrums  and 
charms,  whose  spiritual  bodies  are  nourished  and  fattened  by  the 
steams  of  libations  and  sacrifices :  that  the  ghosts  of  those,  who 
died  violent  deaths,  use  to  haunt  and  appear  about  their  sepul- 
chres. The  same  egregious  philosopher  adviseth  a  wise  man  not 
to  eat  flesh,  lest  the  impure  soul  of  the  brute  that  was  put  to 
violent  death  should  enter,  along  with  the  flesh,  into  those  who 
eat  it  He  adds,  as  a  matter  of  fact  confirmed  by  many  experi- 
ments, that  those  who  would  insinuate  into  themselves  the  souls 
of  such  animals,  as  have  thq  gift  of  foretelling  things  to  come, 
need  only  eat  a  principal  part,  the  heart  for  instance  of  a  stag  or 
a  mole,  and  so  receive  the  soul  of  the  animal,  which  will  pro- 
phesy in  them  like  a  god.t  No  wonder  if  men  whose  minds 
were  preoccupied  by  faith  and  tenets  of  such  a  peculiar  kind 
should  be  averse  from  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  desire  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not  pay  the  same  defer- 

*  Luc.  Holstenitts  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Porphyrii. 
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ence  to  the  judgment  of  men^  that  appear  to  us  whimiNca],  super- 
stitious, weak,  and  visionary,  which  those  impartial  gentlemen 
do,  who  admire  their  talents,  and  are  proud  to  tiead  in  their 
footsteps.  Ale.  Men  see  things  in  difi^rent  views;  what  one 
admires,  another  contemns ;  it  is  even  possible  for  a  prejudiced 
mind,  whose  attention  is  turned  towards  the  faults  and  blemishes 
of  things,  to  fancy  some  shadow  of  defect  in  those  great  lights 
which  in  our  own  days  have  enlightened,  and  still  continne  to 
en%hten  the  world. 

XXYL  But  pray  tell  me,  Crito,  what  you  think  of  Josephns? 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  judgment. 
He  was  himself  an  asserter  of  revealed  religion.  And  Christians, 
when  his  authority  serves  their  turn,  are  used  to  cite  him  with 
respect     CW.  All  this  I  acknowledge,     jik.  Must  it  not  then 
seem  very  strange,  and  very  suspicious  to  every  impartial  inquirer^ 
that  this  learned  Jew,  writing  the  history  of  his  own  countiy,  of 
that  very  place,  and  those  very  times,  where  and  when  tiesus 
Christ  made  his  appearance,  should  yet  say  nothing  of  the  char 
racter,  miracles,  and  doctrine  of  that  extraordinary  person  ?  Some 
ancient  Christians  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  to  make  amends 
they  inserted  a  famous  passage  in  that  historian;  which  impos- 
ture hath  been  sufficiently  detected  by  able  critics  in  the  last  ] 
age.     CrL  Though  there  are  not  wanting  able  critics  on  the  other  i 
side  of  the  question,  yet,  not  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that 
celebrated  passage,  I  am  content  to  give  you  all  you  can  desire, 
and  suppose  it  not  genuine,  but  the  pious  fraud  of  some  wrong- 
headed  Chi(i8tian,  "vmo  could  not  brook  the  omission  in  Josephus : 
but  this  wiU  never  make  such  omission  a  real  objection  against 
Christianity,     Nor  is  there,  for  aught  I  can  see,  any  thing  in  it 
whereon  to  ground  cither  admiration  or  suspicion ;  inasmuch  as 
it  should  seem  very  natural,  supposing  the  gospel  account  exactly 
true,  for  Josephus  to  have  said  nothing  of  it;  considering  that 
the  view  of  that  writer  was  to  give  his  country  some  figure  in 
the  ^e  of  the  world,  which  had  been  greatly  prejudiced  against 
the  Jews,  and  knew  little  of  their  history,  to  which  end  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Saviour  would  not  in  any  wise  have  conduced ; 
considering  that  Josephus  could  not  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
our  Saviour  or  his  miracles ;  considering  that  he  was  a  Pharisee 
of  quality  and  learning,  foreign  as  well  as  Jewish,  one  of  great 
emplojrment  in  the  state,  and  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
poor ;  that  the  first  instruments  of  spreading  it,  and  the  first  con- 
verts to  it  were  mean  and  illiterate,  thi^t  it  might  not  seem  the 
work  of  man,  or  beholding  to  human  interest  or  power:  consider- 
ing the  general  prejudice  of  the  Jews,  who  expected  in  the  Mes- 
siStk  a  temporal  and  conquering  prince,  which  prejudice  was  so 
strong,  that  they  chose  rather  to  attribute  our  Saviour's  miracles 
to  the  devil,  than  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Christ :  considering 
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also  the  hellish  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the 
days  of  Josephus,  when  men's  minds  were  filled  and  astonished 
with  unparalleled  wars,  dissensions,  massacres,  and  seditions  of 
that  devoted  people.     Laying  all  these  things  together,  I  do  not 
think  it  strange,  that  such  a  man,  writing  with  such  a  view,  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  should  omit  to  describe 
our  blessed  Saviour's  life  and  death,  or  to  mention]  his  miracles, 
or  to  take  notice  of  the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was 
then  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  beginning  to  take  root  and  ger- 
minate.    And  this  will  seem  still  less  strange,  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  apostles  in  a  few  years  after  our  Saviour's  death  departed 
from  Jerusalem,  setting  themselves  to  convert  the  gentiles,  and 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  world ;  that  the  converts  in  Jeru- 
salem were  not  only  of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  but  also  few  ; 
the  three  thousand,  added  to  the  church  in  one  day  upon  Peter's 
preaching  in  that  city,  appearing  io  have  been  not  inhabitants 
but  strangers  from  all  parts  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
Pentecost ;  and  that  all  the  time  of  Josephus  and  for  several 
years  after,  during  a  succession  of  fifteen  bishops,  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  observed  the  Mosiuc  law,*  and  were  consequently, 
in  outward  appearance,  one  people  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
which  must  have  made  them  less  observable.     I  would  fain  know 
what  reason  we  have  to  suppose,  that  the  gospel,  which  in  its  first 
propagation  seemed  to  overlook  the  great  or  considerable  men  of 
this  world,  might  not  also  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  as  a 
thing  not  suited  to  their  apprehensions  and  way  of  thinking? 
Besides,  in  those  early  times  might  not  other  learned  Jews,  as 
well  as  Gamaliel,  f  suspend  their  judgment  of  this  new  way,  as 
not  knowing  what  to  make  or  say  of  it,  being  on  one  hand  unable 
to  quit  the  notions  and  traditions  in  which  tney  w^ere  brought  up, 
and,  on  the  other*  not  daring  to  resist  or  speak  against  the  gospel, 
lest  they  should  be  found  to  fight  against  God  ?     Surely  at  all 
events,  it  could  never  be  expected,  that  an  unconverted  Jew 
should  give  the  same  account  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  might  become  a  Christian  to  have  given  ;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  was  it  at  all  improbable,  that  a  man  of  sense 
should  beware  to  lessen  or  traduce  what,  for  aught  he  knew, 
might  have  been  a  heavenly  dispensation ;  between  which  two 
courses  the  middle  was  to  say  nothing,  but  pass  it  over  in  a 
doubtful  or  a  respectful  silence.   And  it  is  observable,  that  where 
this  historian  occasionally  mentions  Jesus  Christ  in  his  account 
of  St.  James's  death,  he  doth  it  without  any  reflection,  or  saying 
either  good  or  bad,  though  at  the  same  time  he  shows  a  regard 
for  the  apostle.     It  is  observable,  I  say,  that  speaking  of  Jesus 
his  expression  is,  "  who  was  called  the  Christ,"  not  who  pretended 

*  Sulp.  Sever.  Sarr.  Hist.  lib.  ii.,  and  Euseb.  Chron.  lib.  post  f  Acts  v. 
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to  be  the  Christ,  or  who  was  falsely  called  the  Christ,  but  simply 
Tov  Xiyofiivov  XpKrrov.*  It  is  evident  Josephus  knew  there  was 
such  a  man  as  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  said  to  be  the  Christ,  and 
yet  he  condemns  neither  him  nor  his  followers;  which  to  me 
seems  an  ar^ment  in  their  favour.     Certainly  if  we  suppose 
Josephus  to  have  known  or  been  persuaded  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor, it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  not  saying  so  in  plain 
terms.     But  if  we  suppose  him  in  Gamaliel's  way  of  thinking, 
who  suspended  his  juogment,  and  was  afraid  of  being  found  to 
fight  against  Ood,  it  should  seem  natural  for  him  to  behave  in 
that  very  manner,  which  accordinffto  you  makes  against  our  faith, 
but  I  verily  think  makes  for  it.     JBut  what  if  Josephus  had  been 
a  bigot,  or  even  a  Sadducee^  an  infidel,  an  atheist  ?    What  then  ? 
we  readily  grant  there  might  have  been  persons  of  rank,  politicians, 
generals,  and  men  of  letters,  then  as  well  as  now,  Jews  as  well 
as  Englishmen,  who  believed  no  revealed  religion  :  and  that  some 
such  persons  might  possibly  have  heard  of  a  man  in  low  life,  who 
performed  miracles  by  magic,  without  informing  themselves,  or 
perhaps  ever  inquiring,  about  his  mission  and  doctrine.     Upon 
the  whole,  I  cannot  comprehend,  why  any  man  should  conclude 
against  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  fVom  Josephus's  omitting  to  speak 
of  it,  any  more  than  irom  his  omitting  to  embrace  it     Had  the 
first  Christians  been  chief  priests  and  rulers,  or  men  of  science 
and  learning,  like  Philo  and  Josephus,  it  might  perhaps  with 
better  colour  have  been  objected,  that  their  religion  was  of  hiunan 
contrivance,  than  now  that  it  hath  pleased  God  by  weak  things  to 
confound  the  strong.     This  I  think  sufficiently  accounts,  why  in 
the  beginning  the  gospel  might  overlook  or  be  overlooked  by  men 
of  a  certain  rank  and  character. 

XXYII.  Ak.  And  yet  it  seems  an  odd  argument  in  proof  of 
any  doctrine,  that  it  was  preached  by  simple  people  to  simple 
people.  CrL  Indeed  if  there  was  no  other  attestation  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  this  must  be  owned  a  very  weak 
one.  But  if  a  doctrine,  begun  by  instruments,  mean  as  to  all 
human  advantages,  and  making  its  first  progress  among  those 
who  had  neither  wealth  nor  art  nor  power  to  grace  or  encourage 
it,  should  in  a  short  time  by  its  own  innate  excellency,  the 
mighty  force  of  miracles,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  not 
only  without,  but  against,  all  worldly  motives,  spread  through 
the  world,  and  subdue  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life, 
would  it  not  be  very  imreasonable  to  reject  or  suspect  it,  for  the 
want  of  human  means?  And  might  not  this,  wltn  much  better 
reason,  be  thought  an  argument  of  its  coming  from  God?  j^lc. 
But  still  an  inquisitive  man  will  want  the  testimony  of  men  of 
learning  and  knowledge.     On.  But  from  the  first  centuiy  on- 
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wards,  there  was  never  wanting  the  testnnony  of  such  men,  who 
wrote  learnedly  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  lived, 
many^  of  them,  when  the  memory  of  things  was  fresh,  who  had 
abUities  to  jndge  and  means  to  Know,  and  who  gave  the  clearest 
proofs  of  their  conviction  and  sincerity.  Ak.  But  all  the  while 
these  men  were  Christians,  prejudiced  Christians,  and  therefore 
their  testimony  is  to  be  suspected.  CW.  It  seems  then  you  would 
have  Jews  or  heathens  attest  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Ale. 
That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  Cru  But  how  can  this  be?  or  if 
it  could,  would  not  any  rational  man  be  apt  to  suspect  such  evi- 
dence, and  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  really  to  believe 
such  things  himself,  and  not  become  a  Christian?  the  apostles 
and  first  converts  were  themselves  Jews,  and  brought  up  in  a 
veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  all  the  prejudices  of  that 
people :  many  fathers,  Christian  philosophers,  and  learned  apolo- 
gists for  the  faith,  who  had  been  bred  gentiles,  were  without  doubt 
imbued  with  prejudices  of  education:  and  if  the  finger  of  God 
and  force  of  truth  converted  both  the  one  and  the  other  from 
Judaism  or  gentilism,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices  to  Christianity, 
is  not  their  testimony  so  much. the  stronger?  You  have  then 
the  sufirages  of  both  Jews  and  gentiles,  attesting  to  the  truth 
of  our  religion  in  the  earliest  ages.  But  to  expect  or  desire  the 
attestation  of  Jews  remaining  Jews,  or  of  gentiles  remaining 
gentUes,  seemB  unreasonable:  nor  can  it  be  Imagined  that  the 
testimony  of  men  who  were  not  converted  themselves,  should  be 
the  likeliest  to  convert  others.  We  have  indeed  the  testimony 
of  heathen  writers  to  prove,  that  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  s 
birth  there  was  a  general  expectation  in  the  east  of  a  Messiah  or 
Prince,  who  shoula  found  a  new  dominion :  that  there  were  such 
people  as  Christians :  that  they  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  put 
to  death :  that  they  were  innocent  and  holy  in  life  and  worship : 
and  that  there  did  really  exist  in  that  time  certain  persons  and 
facts  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament:  and  for  bther  points 
we  have  learned  fathers,  several  of  whom  had  been,  as  I  already 
observed,  bred  heathens,  to  attest  their  truth,  yilc.  For  my 
part  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  capacity  or  learning  of  the 
fathers,  and  many  learned  men,  especially  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  are  of  the  same  mind,  which  saves  me  the  trouble  of 
looking  myself  into  their  voluminous  writings.  Cri.  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  say,  with  the  minute  philosopher  Pompanatius,* 
that  Origen,  Basil,  Augustin,  and  divers  other  fathers,  were  equal 
to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  greatest  of  the  gentiles  in  human 
knowledge.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  judgment  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  their  writings,  I  should  think  several  of  them 
men  of  great  parts,  eloquence,  and  learning,  and  much  superior 
to  those  who  seem  to  undervalue  them.    Without  any  affront  to 
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certain  modern  critics  or  translators,  Erasmus  may  be  allowed  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  and  a  fit  judge  of  sense  and  good  writing, 
though  his  judgment  in  this  point  was  very  different  from  theirs. 
Some  of  our  reformed  brethren,  because  the  Romanists  attribute 
too  much,  seem  to  have  attributed  too  little  to  them,  from  a  yery 
usual,  though  no  very  judicious,  opposition ;  which  is  apt  to  lead 
men  to  remark  defects  without  making  proper  allowances,  and  to 
say  things  which  neither  piety,  candour,  nor  good  sense,  require 
them  to  say. 

XXVIlL  Ale.  But  though  I  should  acknowledge  that  a  con- 
curring testimony  of  many  learned  and  able  men  throughout  the 
first  ages  of  Chnstianity  may  have  its  weight,  yet  when  I  consi- 
der the  great  number  of  foi^eries  and  heresies  that  sprung  up  in 
those  times,  it  very  much  weakens  their  credit.  CrL  Pray,  AI- 
ciphron,  would  it  be  allowed  a  good  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a 
papist  against  the  reformation,  that  many  absurd  sects  sprung  up 
at  the  same  time  with  it?  Are  we  to  wonder  that  when  good 
seed  is  sowing  the  enemy  should  sow  tares?  But  at  once  to  cut 
off  several  objections,  let  us  suppose  in  fact,  what  you  do  not 
deny  possible,  that  there  is  a  Groa>  a  devil,  and  a  revelation  from 
heaven  committed  to  writing  many  centuries  ago.  Do  but  take 
a  view  of  human  nature,  and  consider  what  would  probably  fol- 
low from  such  a  supposition;  and  whether  it  is  not  very  likely 
there  shquld  be  half-believers,  mistaken  bigots,  holy  frauds,  am- 
bitious, interested,  disputing,  conceited,  schismatical,  heretical, 
absurd  men  among  the  professors  of  such  revealed  religion,  as 
well  as  after  a  course  of  ages,  various  readings,  omissions,  trans- 
positions, and  obscurities  in  the  text  of  the  sacred  oracles?  And 
if  so,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  make 
those  events  an  objection  against  the  being  of  a  thing  which 
would  probably  and  naturally  follow  upon  the  suppossi  of  its 
being?  Ak.  After  all,  say  what  you  will,  this  varietyof  opinions 
must  needs  shake  the  faith  of  a  reasonable  man.  Where  there 
are  so  many  different  opinions  on  the  same  point  it  is  very  cer- 
tain thev  cannot  all  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  they  may  all  be 
false.  And  the  means  to  find  out  the  truth!  when  a  man  of 
sense  sets  about  this  inquiry  he  finds  himself  on  a  sudden  startled 
and  amused  with  hard  woras  and  knotty  questions.  This  makes 
him  abandon  the  pursuit,  thinking  the  game  not  worth  the  chase. 
Cru  But  would  not  this  man  of  sense  do  well  to  consider,  it 
must  armie  want  of  discernment  to  reject  divine  truths  for  the 
sake  of  numan  follies?  Use  but  the  same  candour  and  impar- 
tiality in  treating  of  religion,  that  you  would  think  proper  on 
other  subjects.  We  desire  no  more,  and  expect  no  less,  in  law, 
in  physic,  in  politics,  wherever  men  have  refined,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent they  have  been  always  apt  to  run  into  disputes  and  chicane  ? 
but  will  that  hinder  you  from  admitting  there  are  many  good 
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rules,  and  just  notions,  and  useful  truths  in  all  those  professions? 
Physicians  maj  dispute  perhaps  yainly  and  unintelligibly,  about 
the  animal  system :  they  may  assign  different  causes  of  distem- 
})ers,  some  explaining  them  by  the  elementary  qualities,  hot  and 
cold,  moist  and  dry,  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  the  bark  may 
be  good  for  an  ague,  and  rhubarb  for  a  flux.  Nor  can  it  others 
by  chemical,  others  by  mechanical  principles,  be  inferred  from 
the  different  sects  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  sprung  up  in 
that  profession,  the  dogmatic,  for  instance,  empiric,  methodic, 
Gralenic,  Paracelsian,  or  the  hard  words  and  knotty  questions  and 
idle  theories  which  have  ^rown  from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on 
them,  that  therefore  we  should  deny  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  reject  their  excellent  rules  about  exercise,  air,  and  diet.  Ale. 
It  seems  you  would  screen  religion  by  the  example  of  other  pro- 
fessions, all  which  have  produ^  sects  and  disputes  as  well  as 
Christianity,  which  may  in  itself  be  true  and  useful,  notwith- 
standing many  false  and  fruitless  notions  engrafted  on  it  by  the 
wit  of  man.  Certainly  if  this  had  been  observed  or  believed  b^ 
many  acute  reasoners,  they  would  never  have  made  the  multiph- 
city  of  religious  opinions  and  controversies  an  argument  against 
religion  in  genem.  Cri  How  such  an  obvious  truth  £ould 
escape  men  of  sense  and  inquiry  I  leave  you  to  account :  but  I 
can  very  easily  account  for  gross  mistakes  in  those  who  pass  for 
free-thinkers  without  ever  thinking ;  or,  if  they  do  think,  whose 
meditations  are  employed  on  other  points  of  a  very  different 
nature,  from  a  serious  and  impartial  inquiry  about  religion. 

XXIX.  But  to  return :  wnat  or  where  is  the  profession  of 
men  who  never  split  into  schisms,  or  never  talk  nonsense  ?  Is 
it  not  evident,  that  out  of  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  on  which 
the  human  mind  is  employed,  there  grow  certain  excrescences, 
which  may  be  pared  off,  like  the  clippings  of  hair  or  nails  in  the 
body,  and  with  no  worse  consequence?  Whatever  bigots  or  en- 
thusiasts, whatever  notional  or  spholastic  divines  may  say  or 
think,  it  is  certain  the  faith  derived  from  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
was  not  a  piece  of  empty  sophistry ;  they  did  not  deliver  and 
transmit  down  to  us  kcvi^v  airdrriv  but  yvfiviiv  jvwfiriv,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  holy  confessor.*  And,  to  pretend  to  demolish 
their  foundation  for  the  sake  of  human  superstructure,  be  it  hay 
or  stubble  or  what  it  will,  is  no  argument  of  just  thought  or 
reason ;  any  more  than  it  is  of  fairness,  to  suppose  a  doubtful 
sense  fixed,  and  argue  from  one  sense  of  the  question  in  disputed 
•points.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  beginning  of  Genesis  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  literal  or  all^ori<»l  sense?  Whether  the 
book  of  Job  be  a  history  or  a  parable  ?  beinff  points  disputed 
between  Christians,  an  inndel  can  have  no  right  to  ar^e  from 
one  side  of  the  question,  in  those  or  the  like  cases.     This  or  that 
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tenet  of  a  sect,  this  or  that  controverted  notion,  is  not  what  wc 
contend  for  at  present,  but  the  general  faith  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  preserved  by  universal  and  perpetual  tradi- 
tion in  all  the  churches  down  to  our  own  times.  To  tax  or  strike 
at  this  divine  doctrine,  on  account  of  things  foreign  and  adven- 
titious, the  speculations  and  disputes  of  curious  men^  is  in  my 
mind  an  absurdity  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  would  be  to  cut  down 
a  fine  tree,  yielding  fruit  and  shade,  because  its  leaves  afforded 
nourishment  to  caterpiUars,  or  because  spiders  may  now  and  then 
weave  cobwebs  among  the  branches.  Ak.  To  divide  and  dia- 
tinguish  would  take  time.  We  have  several  gentlemen  very 
capable  of  judging  in  the  gross,  but  that  want  of  attention  for 
irksome  and  dry  studies  or  minute  inquiries.  To  which  as  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  men  against  their  will,  so  it  must 
be  a  great  wrong  to  the  world,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  debar 
them  from  the  right  of  deciding  according  to  their  natural  sense 
of  things.  Cri  It  were  to  be  wished  those  capable  men  would 
employ  their  judgment  and  attention  on  the  same  objects.  If 
theological  inquiries  are  unpalatable,  the  field  of  nature  is  wide. 
How  many  discoveries  to  be  made  I  how  many  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected in  arts  and  sciences!  how  many  vices  to  be  reformed 
in  life  and  manners  I  Why  do  men  single  out  such  points  as 
are  innocent  and  useful,  when  there  are  so  many  pernicious 
mistakes  to  be  amended  ?  Why  set  themselves  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  human  kind  and  encouragements  to  virtue  ?  Why  de- 
light to  judge  where  they  disdain  to  inquire?  Why  not  employ 
their  noble  talents  on  the  longitude  or  perpetual  motion  ?  Ak. 
I  wonder  you  should  not  see  the  difference  between  points  of 
curiosity  and  religion.  Those  emplov  onlv  men  of  a  genius  or 
humour  suited  to  them ;  but  all  mankind  have  a  right  to  censure, 
and  are  concerned  to  judge  of  these,  except  they  wfll  blindly  sub- 
mit to  be  governed  by  the  stale  msdom  of  their  ancestors  and 
the  established  laws  of  their  country.  Cru  It  should  seem,  if 
they  are  concerned  to  judge,  they  are  not  less  concerned  to 
examine  before  they  judge.  Ale.  But  after  all  the  examination 
and  inquiry  that  mortal  man  can  make  about  revealed  religion, 
it  is  impossible  to  come  at  any  rational,  sure  footing. 

XXX.  There  is  indeed,  a  deal  of  specious  talk  about  iaith 
founded  upon  miracles;  but  when  I  examine  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and  trace  Christian  faith  up  to  its  original,  I  find  it 
rests  upon  much  darkness,  and  scruple,  and  uncertamty.  Instead 
of  points  evident  or  agreeable  to  human  reason,  I  find  a  wonder-, 
ful  narrative  of  the  Son  of  God  tempted  in  the  wilderness  by 
the  devil,  a  thing  utterly  unaccountable,  without  any  end,  or  use, 
or  reason  whatsoever.  I  meet  with  strange  histories  of  appa- 
ritions of  angels  and  voices  from  heaven,  with  surprising  accounts 
of  demoniacs,  things  quite  out  of  the  road  of  common  sense  or 
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observation,  with  several  incredible  feats  said  to  have  been  done 
by  divine  power,  but  more  probably,  the  inventions  of  men ;  nor 
the  less  Ukelv  to  be  so,  because  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  with 
what  view  they  were  invented.     Designs  deeply  laid  are  dark, 
and  the  less  we  know  the  more  we  suspect :  but,  admitting  them 
for  true,  I  shall  not  allow  them  to  be  miraculous,  until  I  thoroughly 
know  the  power  of  what  are  called  second  causes  and  the  force 
of  magic.     Cru  You  seem,  Alciphron,  to  analyze,  not  faith,  but 
infidelity,  and  trace  it  to  its  principles ;  which,  from  your  own 
account,  I  collect  to  be  dark  and  doubtful  scruples  and  surmises, 
hastiness  in  judging  and  narrowness  in  thinking,  grounded  on  a 
fanciful  notion  which  over-rates  the  little  scantUng  of  your  own 
experience,  and  on  real  ignorance  of  the  views  of  Providence, 
and  of  the  qualities,  operations,  and  mutual  respects  of  the 
several  kinds  of  beings,  which  are,  or  may  be,  for  aught  you 
know,  in  the  universe.      Thus  obscure,  uncertain,  conceited,  and 
conjectural  are  the  principles  of  infidelity.     Whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principles  of  faith  seem  to  be  points  plain  and 
clear.     It  is  a  clear  point,  that  this  faith  in  Christ  was  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  world  soon  after  his  death.     It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  this  was  not  effected  by  human  learning,  politics,  or 
power.     It  is  a  dear  point,  that  in  the  early  times  of  the  church 
there  were  several  men  of  knowledge  and  integrity,  who  embraced 
this  faith,  not  from  any,  but  agfunst  all,  temporal  motives.     It  is 
a  dear  point,  that,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  fountain  head,  the 
more  opportunitv  they  had  to  satisfy  themselves,  as  to  the  truth 
of  these  facts  which  they  believed.     It  is  a  clear  point,  that  the 
less  interest  there  was  to  persuade,  the  more  need  there  was  of 
evidence  to  convince  them.     It  is  a  clear  point,  that  they  relied 
on  the  authority  of  those  who  declared  themselves  eye-witnesses 
of  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  a  clear  point, 
that  those  professed  eye-witnesses  suffered  much  for  this  their 
attestation,  and  finally  sealed  it  with  their  blood.     It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  these  witnesses,  weak  and  contemptible  as  they  were, 
overcame  the  world,  spread  more  light,  preached  purer  morals, 
and  did  more  benefit  to  mankind,  than  all  the  philosophers  and 
sages  put  together.     These  points  appear  to  me  clear  and  sure, 
and,  bein^  allowed  such,  they  are  plain,  just,  and  reasonable 
motives  of  assent ;  they  stand  upon  no  fallacious  ground,  they 
contain  nothing  beyond  our  sphere,  neither  supposing  more  know- 
ledge nor  other  faculties  than  we  are  really  masters  of;  and  if 
ihev  should  not  be  admitted  for  morally  certain,  as  I  believe  they 
will  by  fair  and  unprejudiced  inquirers,  yet  the  allowing  them  to 
be  only  probable  is  sufficient  to  stop  die  mouth  of  an  infidel. 
These  plains  points,  I  say,  are  the  pillars  of  our  faith,  and  not 
those  obscure  ones  by  you  supposed,  which  are  in  truth  the  un- 
sound, uncertain  principles  of  infidelity,  to  a  ra^h,  prejudiced, 
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and  assuming  spirit  To  raise  an  argument,  or  answer  an  obj 
tion,  from  hidden  powers  of  nature  or  magic^  is  groping  in  the 
dark ;  but  by  the  evident  light  of  sense  men  might  be  sumcientlj 
certified  of  sensible  efl^ts,  and  matters  of  fact,  such  as  the 
miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ :  and  the  testimony  of  such 
men  may  be  transmitted  to  after-ages,  with  the  same  moral  cer- 
tainty as  other  historical  narrations :  and  those  same  miraculous 
facts,  compared  by  reason  with  the  doctrines  they  were  brought 
to  prove,  do  afford  to  an  unbiassed  mind  strong  indications  of 
their  coming  from  God,  or  a  superior  principle,  whose  goodness 
retrieved  the  moral  world,  whose  power  commanded  the  natural, 
and  whose  providence  extended  over  botL  Give  me  leave  to 
say,  that  nothing  dark,  nothing  incomprehensible,  or  mysterious, 
or  unaccountable,  is  the  ground  or  motive,  the  principle  or  foun- 
dation, the  proof  or  reason  of  our  faith,  although  it  may  be  the 
object  of  it  For  it  must  be  owned,  that,  if  by  dear  and  sure 
principles  we  are  rationally  led  to  believe  a  point  less  clear,  we 
do  not  therefore  reject  such  point,  because  it  is  mysterious  to 
conceive,  or  difficult  to  account  for,  nor  would  it  be  right  so 
to  do.  As  for  Jews  and  gentiles  anciently  attributing  our 
Saviour's  miracles  to  magic,  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  proof 
against  them,  that  to  me  it  seems  rather  a  proof  of  the  racts, 
without  disproving  the  cause  to  which  we  ascrilie  them.  As  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know  the  nature  and  operation  of  demons, 
the  history,  laws,  and  system  of  rational  beings,  and  the  schemes 
or  views  of  Providence,  so  far  as  to  account  for  eveiy  action 
and  appearance  recorded  in  the  gospel ;  so  neither  do  you  know 
enough  of  those  things,  to  be  able  from  that  knowledge  of  yours 
to  object  against  accounts  so  well  attested.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  raise  scruples  upon  many  authentic  parts  of  civil  history, 
which,  requirmg  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  facts,  circumstances, 
and  councils,  than  we  can  come  at  to  exphun  them,  must  be  to 
us  inexplicable.  And  this  is  still  more  easy  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  nature,  in  which,  if  surmises  were  admitted  for  proofs 
against  things  odd,  strange,  and  unaccountable,  if  our  scanty 
experience  were  made  the  rule  and  measure  of  truth,  and  all 
those  phenomena  rejected,  that  we,  through  ignorance  of  the 
principles,  and  laws,  and  system  of  nature,  could  not  explidn,  we 
should  indeed  make  discoveries,  but  it  would  be  only  of  our  own 
blindness  and  presumption.  And  why  men  that  are  so  easily 
and  so  often  gravelled  in  common  points,  in  things  natural  and 
visible,  should  yet  be  so  sharp-sighted  and  dogmatical  about  the 
invisible  world,  and  its  mysteries,  is  to  me  a  point  utterly  unac- 
countable by  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  good  sense.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  points  suffi- 
ciently plain,  and  clear,  and  full,  whereon  a  man  may  ground  a 
reasonable  faith  in  Christ :  but  that  the  attacks  of  minute  phi- 
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losophers  against  this  faith  are  grounded  upon  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  presumption.  Ale.  I  doubt  I  shall  still  remain  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  always  presume 
there  is  nothing  in  them. 

XXXI.  For  how  is  it  possible,  at  this  remote  distance,  to 
arrive  at  any  knowledge,  or  £rame  any  demonstration  about  it  ? 
Cri.  What  then  ?  Knowledge,  I  grant,  in  a  strict  sense,  cannot 
be  had  without  evidence  or  demonstration ;  but  probable  argu- 
ments are  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith.  Whoever  supposed  that 
scientifical  proofs  were  necessary  to  make  a  Christian  ?  Faith 
alone  is  required ;  and  provided  that,  in  the  main  and  upon  the 
whole,  men  are  persuaded,  this  saving  faith  may  consist  with 
some  degrees  of  obscurity,  scruple,  and  error.  For  although  the 
light  of  truth  be  unchangeable,  and  the  same  in  its  eternal 
source,  the  Father  of  lights:  yet,  with  respect  to  us,  it  is 
variously  weakened  and  obscured,  by  passing  through  a  long  dis- 
tance or  gross  medium,  where  it  is  intercepted,  distorted,  or 
tinctured  by  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men.  But  all  this 
notwithstanding,  he  that  will  use  his  eyes  may  see  enough  for 
the  purposes  either  of  nature  or  of  grace ;  though  by  a  light, 
dimmer  indeed,  or  clearer,  according  to  the  place,  or  the  dis- 
tance, or  the  hour,  or  the  medium.  And  it  will  be  sufficient,  if 
such  analogy  appears  between  the  dispensations  of  grace  and 
nature,  as  may  make  it  probable  (although  much  should  be  un- 
accountable in  both)  to  suppose  them  derived  from  the  same 
author,  and  the  workmanship  of  one  and  the  same  hand.  Ale. 
Those  who  saw,  and  touched,  and  handled,  Jesus  Christ  after 
his  resurrection,  if  there  were  any  such,  may  be  said  to  have 
seen  by  a  clear  light :  but  to  us  the  light  is  very  dim,  and  yet  it 
is  expected  we  should  believe  this  point  as  well  as  they.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  with  Spinosa,  that  Christ's  death  was  literal, 
but  his  resurrection  allegorical.*  Cru  And  for  my  part,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  this  celebrated  infidel,  that  should  make  me  de- 
sert matters  of  fact  and  moral  evidence,  to  adopt  his  notions. 
Though  I  must  needs  own,  I  admit  an  allegorical  resurrection 
that  proves  the  real,  to  wit,  a  resurrection  of  Christ's  disciples 
from  weakness  to  resolution,  from  fear  to  courage,  from  despair 
to  hope,  of  which,  for  aught  I  can  see,  no  rational  account  can 
be  given,  but  the  sensible  evidence  that  our  Lord  was  truly, 
really,  and  literally,  risen  from  the  dead :  but  as  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  disciples,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles 
and  resurrection,  had  stronger  evidence  than  we  can  have  of 
those  points:  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  evidence  was 
then  more  necessary,  to  induce  men  to  embrace  a  new  institu- 
tion, contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  their  education,  their  prc- 

'  *  Vide  SpiDOss  Epist.  ad  Oldenbargiam. 
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judices,  their  passions,  their  interests,  and  every  human  motive. 
Though  to  me  it  seems,  the  moral  evidence  and  probable  argu- 
ments within  our  reach,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  make  pru- 
dent, thinking  men  adhere  to  the  faith  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors,  established  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  requiring 
submission  in  points  above  our  knowledge,  and  for  the  rest 
recommending  doctrines  the  most  agreeable  to  our  interest  and 
our  reason.     And,  however  strong  the  light  might  have  been  at 
the  fountain-head,  yet  its  long  continuance  and  propagation,  by- 
such  unpromising  instruments  throughout  the  world,  have  been 
very  wonderful.    We  may  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  connexion,  order,  and  progress  of  the  divine  dispensations  ^ 
and,  by  a  retrospect  on  a  long  series  of  past  ages,  perceive  a 
unity  of  design  running  throughout  the  whole,  a  gradual  dis- 
closing and  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  Providence,  a  regular  pro- 
gress from  types  to  antitypes,   from  things  carnal  to  things 
spiritual,  from  earth  to  heaven.     We  may  behold  Christ  cruci- 
fied, that  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks,  putting  a  final  period  to  the  temple  worship  of  the  one, 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  other,  and  that  stone,  which  was  cut  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  brake  in  pieces  all  other 
kingdoms,  become  itself  a  great  mountain. 

XXXII.  If  a  due  reflection  on  these  things  be  not  sufficient 
to  beget  a  reverence  for  the  Christian  faith  in  the  minds  of  men^ 
I  should  rather  impute  it  to  any  other  cause,  than  a  wise  and 
cautious  incredulity :  when  I  see  their  easiness  of  faith  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  where  there  is  no  prejudice  or  appetite 
to  bias  or  disturb  their  natural  judgment :  when  I  see  those  very 
men,  that  in  religion  will  not  stir  a  step  without  evidence,  and 
at  every  turn  expect  demonstration,  trust  their  health  to  a  phy- 
sician and  their  lives  to  a  sailor  with  an  implicit  faith,  I  cannot 
think  they  deserve  the  honour  of  being  thought  more  incredu- 
lous than  other  men,  or  that  they  are  more  accustomed  to  know, 
and  for  this  reason  less  inclined  to  believe.  On  the  contrary, 
one  is  tempted  to  suspect,  that  ignorance  hath  a  greater  share 
than  science  in  our  modern  infidelity,  and  that  it  proceeds  more 
from  a  wrong  head,  or  an  irregular  will,  than  from  deep  re- 
searches. Lt/8.  We  do  not,  it  must  be  owned,  think  that  learn- 
ing or  deep  researches  are  necessary  to  pass  right  judgments 
upon  things.  I  sometimes  suspect  that  learning  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce and  justify  whims,  and  sincerely  believe  we  should  do 
better  without  it.  Our  sect  are  divided  on  this  point,  but  much 
the  greater  part  think  with  me.  I  have  heard  more  than  once 
very  observmg  men  remark,  that  learning  was  the  true  human 
means  which  preserved  religion  in  the  world ;  and  that  if  we  had 
it  in  our  power  to  prefer  blockheads  in  the  church,  all  would 
soon  be  right.     Cri.  Men  must  be  strangely  in  love  with,  their 
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oplnione,  to  put  out  their  eyes  rather  than  part  with  them.    But 
it  has  been  often  remarked  by  observing  men^  that  there  are  no 
greater  bigots  than  infidels.     Lys.  What,  a  free-thinker  and  a 
bi^ot,  impossible  I     Cru  Not  so  impossible  neither,  that  an  in- 
fi(M  should  be  bigoted  to  his  infidelity.    Methinks  I  see  a  bigot, 
wherever  I  see  a  man  overbearing  and  positive  without  know- 
ing why,  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  points  of  smallest  moment, 
hasty  to  jud^e  of  the  conscience,  thoughts,  and  inward  views  of 
other  men ;  impatient  of  reasoning  against  his  own  opinions,  and 
choosing  them  with  inclination  rather  than  judgment,  an  enemy 
to  learning,  and  attached  to  mean  authorities.     How  far  our 
modem  infidels  agree  with  this  description,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  really  consider  and  think  for  themselves. 
Lys.  We  are  no  bigots,  we  are  men  that  discover  difficulties  in 
religion,  that  tie  knots  and  raise  scruples;  which  disturb  the 
repose  and  interrupt  the  golden  dreams  of  bigots,  who  therefore 
cannot  endure  us.     Cri,  They  who  cast  about  for  difficulties, 
will  be  sure  to  find  or  make  them  upon  every  subject :  but  he 
that  would^  upon  the  foot  of  reason,  erect  himself  into  a  judge, 
in  order  to  make  a  wise  judgment  on  a  subject  of  that  nature, 
will  not  only  consider  the  doubtful  and  difficult  parts  of  it,  but 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  consider  it  in  all  its 
parts  and  relations,  trace  it  to  its  original,  examine  its  principles, 
effects,  and  tendencies,  its  proofs  internal  and  external ;  he  will 
distinguish  between  the  clear  points  and  the  obscure,  the  certain 
and  tibe  uncertain,  the  essential  and   circumstantial,  between 
what  is  genuine  and  what  foreign :  he  will  consider  the  different 
sorts  of  proof  that  belong  to  different  things,  where  evidence  is 
to  be  expected,  where  probability  may  suffice,  and  where  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  there  should  be  doubts  and  scruples: 
he  will  propnortion  his  pains  and  exactness  to  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry,   and    check  that  disposition  of  his  mind  to 
conclude  all  those  notions,  groundless  prejudices,  with  which  it 
was  imbued  before  it  knew  the  reason  of  them. 

He  will  silence  his  passions,  and  listen  to  truth :  he  will  en- 
deavour to  untie  knots  as  well  as  to  tie  them,  and  dwell  rather  on 
the  light  parts  of  things  than  the  obscure :  he  will  balance  the 
force  of  his  understaamng  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subiect,  and 
to  render  his  judgment  impartial,  hear  evidence  on  all  sides,  and 
so  far  as  he  is  led  by  authority,  choose  to  follow  that  of  the 
honestest  and  wisest  men.  Now  it  is  my  sincere  opinion,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  well  stand  the  test  of  such  an  inqury.  Lm. 
But  such  an  inquiry  would  cost  too  much  pains  and  time.  We 
have  thought  of  another  method,  the  bringing  religion  to  the  test 
of  wit  and  humour :  this  we  find  a  much  shorter,  easier,  and 
more  effectual  way.  And  as  all  enemies  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
their  weapons,  we  make  choice  of  those  we  are  most  expert  at : 
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and  we  are  the  better  pleased  with  this  choice,  haying  observed 
that  of  all  things  a  solid  divine  hates  a  jest.     To  consider  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  to  read  and  think  on  all  sides,  ta  object 
plainly,  and  answer  directly,  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason  and 
argument,  would  be  a  very  tedious  and  troublesome  affair.     Be- 
sides it  is  attacking  pedants  at  their  own  weapons.     How  much 
more  delicate  and  artful  is  it,  to  give  a  hint,  to  cover  one's  self 
with  an  enigma,  to  drop  a  double  entendre,  to  keep  it  in  one's 
power  to  recover,  and  slip  aside,  and  leave  his  antagonist  beating 
the  air  ?     This  hath  been  practised  with  great  success,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  the  top  method  to  gain  proselytes,  and  confound  pedants. 
Cri.  I  have  seen  several  things  written  in  this  way,  which,  I 
suppose,  were  copied  from  the  behaviour  of  a  sly  sort  of  scomers 
one  may  sometimes  meet  with.     Suppose  a  conceited  man  that 
would  pass  for  witty,   tipping  the  wink  upon  one,  thrusting 
out  his  tongue  at  another ;  one  while  waggishly  smiling,  an- 
other with  a  grave  mouth  and  ludicrous  eyes ;  often  affecting  the 
coimtenance  of  one  who  smothered  a  jest,  and  sometimes  bursting 
out   in  a  horse-laugh:    what  a  figure  would  this  be,  I  wiD 
not  say  in  the  senate  or  council,  but  in  a  private  visit  among 
well-bred  men  I     And  yet  this  is  the  figure  that  certsun  great 
authors,  who  in  this  age  would  pass  for  models,  and  do  pass  for 
models,  make  in  their  elaborate  writings  on  the  most  weighty 
points.      Ale.  I  who  profess  myself  an  admirer,  an  adorer  of 
reason,  am  obliged  to  own,  that  in  some  cases  the  sharpness  of 
ridicule  can  do  more  than  the  strength  of  argument     But  if  we 
exert  ourselves  in  the  use  of  mirth  and  humour,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  other  weapons.     It  shall  never  be  said,  that  a  free- 
thinker was  afraid  of  reasoning.     No,  Crito,  we  have  reasons  in 
store,  the  best  are  yet  to  come ;  and  if  we  can  find  an  hour  for 
another  conference  before  we  set  out  to-morrow  morning  I  will 
undertake  you  shall  be  plied  with  reasons,  as  clear,  and  home, 
and  close  to  the  point  as  you  could  wish* 
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THE    SEVENTH   DIALOGUE. 

I.  Christian  faith  impossible.  II.  Words  stand  for  ideas.  III.  No  knov^ledge  or  faith 
without  ideas.  IV.  Graoe,  no  idea  of  it.  V.  Abstract  ideas  what,  and  how  made. 
VI.  Abstract  general  ideas  impossible.  VII.  In  what  sense  there  may  be  general 
ideas.  VIII.  Suggesting  ideas  not  the  only  use  of  words.  IX.  Force  as  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of,  as  grace.  X.  Notwithstanding  which,  useful  propositions  may  be 
formed  concerning  it.  XL  Belief  of  the  Trinity  and  other  mysteries  not  absurd. 
XII.  Mistakes  about  faith  an  occasion  of  profone  raillery.  XIII.  Faith,  its  true 
nature  and  effects.  XIV.  Illustrated  by  science.  XV.  By  arithmetic  in  particular. 
XVI.  Sciences  conversant  about  signs.  XVII.  The  true  end  of  speecn,  reason, 
science,  and  faith.  XVIII.  Metaphj^sical  objections  as  strong  against  human  science 
as  articles  of  faith.  XIX.  No  religion,  because  no  human  liberty.  XX.  Further 
proof  against  human  liberty.  XXf.  Fatalism  a  consequence  of  erroneous  suppo- 
sitions. XXII.  Man  an  accountable  agent.  XXIII.  Inconsistency,  singulanty, 
and  credulity  of  minute  philosophers.  XXIV.  Untrodden  paths  and  new  light  of  the 
minute  philosophers.  XXV.  Sophistry  of  the  minute  philosophers.  XX  VI.  Minute 
philosopners  ambiguous,  enigmatical,  unfathomable.  XXVII.  Scepticism  of  the 
minute  philosophers.  XXVIII.  How  a  sceptic  ou^ht  to  behave.  XXTX.  Minute 
philosophers,  why  difiicult  to  convince.  XXX.  Thinking,  not  the  epidemical  evil  of 
these  times.  XXXI.  Infidelitv,  not  an  effect  of  reason  or  thought :  its  true  motives 
assigned.  XXXII.  Variety  of  opinions  about  religion,  effects  thereof.  XXXIII. 
Method  for  proceeding  with  minute  philosophers.  XXXIV.  Want  of  thought,  and 
want  of  education,  defects  of  the  present  age. 

L  The  philosophers  having  resolved  to  set  out  for  London 
next  morning,  we  assembled  at  break  of  day  in  the  library. 
Alciphron  began  with  a  declaration  of  his  sincerity,  assuring  us 
he  had  very  maturely  and  with  a  most  unbiassed  mind  considered 
all  that  had  been  said  the  day  before.  He  added  that  upon  the 
whole  he  could  not  deny  several  probable  reasons  were  produced 
for  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  But,  said  he,  those  reasonp, 
being  only  probable,  can  n0Ver  prevail  against  absolute  certainty 
and  demonstration.  If  therefore  I  can  demonstrate  your  religion 
to  be  a  thing  altogether  absurd  and  inconsistent,  your  probable 
arguments  in  its  defence  do  from  that  moment  lose  their  force, 
and  with  it  all  right  to  be  answered  or  considered.  The  con- 
curring testimony  of  sincere  and  able  witnesses  hath  without 
question  great  weight  in  human  affairs.  I  will  even  grant  that 
things  odd  and  unaccountable  to  human  judgment  or  experience, 
may  sometimes  claim  our  assent  on  that  sole  motive.  And  I  will 
also  grant  it  possible,  for  a  tradition  to  be  conveyed  with  moral 
evidence  through  many  centuries.  But  at  the  same  time  you 
will  grant  to  me,  that  a  thing  demonstrably  and  palpably  false  is 
not  to  be  admitted  on  any  testimony  whatever,  wnich  at  best  can 
never  amount  to  demonstration.  To  be  plain,  no  testimony  can 
make  nonsense  sense ;  no  moral  evidence  can  make  contradictions 
consistent.  Know  then,  that  as  the  strength  of  our  cause  doth 
not  depend  upon,  so  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by  any  critical 
points  of  history,  chronology,  or  languages.  You  are  not  to 
wonder,  if  the  same  sort  of  tradition  and  moral  proof,  which 
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governs  our  assent  with  respect  to  facts  in  civil  or  natural  his- 
tory, is  not  admitted  as  a  sufficient  voucher  for  metaphysical 
absurdities  and  absolute  impossibilities.      Things  obscure  and 
unaccountable  in  human  affiurs,  or  the  operations  of  nature,  majr 
yet  be  possible,  and,  if  well  attested,  may  be  assented  unto :  but 
religious  assent  or  faith  can  be  evidently  shown  in  its  own  nature 
to  be  impracticable,  impossible,  and  absurd.     This  is  the  primary 
motive  to  infidelity.     This  is  our  citadel  and  fortress,  which  tnay, 
indeed,  be  graced  with  outworks  of  various  erudition,  but,  if  dioee 
are  demolished,  remains  in  itself  and  of  its  own  proper  strength 
impregnable.     EupL  This,  it  must  be  owned,  reduceth  our  m- 
quiry  within  a  narrow  compass :  do  but  make  out  this,  and  I 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  say.      Ale.  Know  then,  that  the 
shallow  mind  of  the  vulgar,  as  it  dwells  only  on  the  outward 
surface  of  things,  and  considers  them  in  the  gross,  may  be  easily 
imposed  on.     Hence  a  blind  reverence  for  religious  faith  and 
mystery.     But  when  an  acute  philosopher  comes  to  dissect  and 
analyze  these  points,  the  imposture  plainly  appears :  and  as  he 
has  no  blindness,  so  he  hath  no  reverence  for  empty  notions,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  for  mere  forms  of  speedi,  which  mean 
nothing,  and  are  of  no  use  to  mankind. 

II.  Words  are  signs:  they  do  or  should  stand  for  ideas ;  which 
so  far  as  they  suggest  they  are  significant.  But  words  that  sug- 
gest no  ideas  afe  insignificant.  He  who  annexeth  a  clear  idea  to 
every  word  he  makes  use  of  speaks  sense ;  but  where  such  ideas 
are  wanting,  the  speaker  utters  nonsense.  In  order  therefore  to 
know  whetner  any  man's  speech  be  senseless  and  insignificant,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lay  aside  the^words  and  consider  the  ideas 
suggested  by  them.  Men,  not  being  able  immediately  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  one  to  another,  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
sensible  signs  or  words ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  raise  those  ideas 
in  the  hearer,  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker;  and  if  they 
fail  of  this  end  they  serve  to  no  purpose.  He  who  really  thinks 
hath  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  each  other  and  connected  in  his 
mind :  and  when  he  expresseth  himself  by  discourse,  each  word 
suggests  a  distinct  idea  to  the  hearer  or  reader;  who  by  that 
means  hath  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  his,  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  or  writer.  As  far  as  this  effect  is  produced,  so 
far  the  discourse  is  intelligible,  hath  sense  and  meanmg.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  whoever  can  be  supposed  to  understand  what  he 
reads  or  hears  must  have  a  train  of  ideas  raised  in  his  mind,  cor- 
respondent to  the  train  of  words  read  or  heard.  These  plain 
truths,  to  which  men  readily  assent  in  theory,  are  but  little  attend- 
ed to  in  practice,  and  therefore  deserve  to  oe  enlarged  on  and  in- 
culcated, however  obvious  and  undeniable.  Mankind  are  generally 
averse  from  thinking,  though  apt  enough  to  entertain  discourse 
either  in  themselves  or  others :  the  effect  whereof  is,  that  their 
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minds  are  rather  stored  with  names  than  ideas,  the  husk  of  science 
rather  than  the  thing.  And  yet  these  words  without  meaning  do 
often  make  distinctions  of  parties,  the  subject  matter  of  their 
disputes,  and  the  object  of  their  zeal.  This  is  the  most  general 
cause  of  error,  which  doth  not  influence  ordinair  minds  alone, 
but  even  those  who  pass  for  acute  and  learned  philosophers  are 
often  employed  about  names  instead  of  things  or  ideas,  and  are 
supposed  to  know  when  they  only  pronounce  hard  words  without 
a  meaning. 

III.  Though  it  is  evident  that  as  knowledge  is  the  perception 
of  the  conne^Qon  or  disagreement  between  ideas,  he  who  doth  not 
distinctly  perceivi^  the  ideas  marked  by  the  terms,  so  as  to  form 
a  mental  proposition  answering  to  the  verbal,  cannot  possibly  have 
knowledge ;  no  more  can  he  be  said  to  have  opinion  or  faith, 
which  imply  a  weaker  assent,  but  still  it  must  be  to  a  proposition, 
the  terms  of  which  are  understood  as  clearly,  although  the  agree- 
ment or  disa^eement  of  the  ideas  may  not  be  so  evident,  as  in 
the  case  of  Knowledge.  I  say,  all  degrees  of  assent,  whether 
founded  on  reason  or  authority,  more  or  less  cogent,  are  internal 
acts  of  the  mind  which  alike  terminate  in  ideas  as  their  proper 
object :  without  which  there  can  be  really  no  such  thing  as  know- 
ledge, faith,  or  opinion.  We  may  perhaps  raise  a  dust  and  dis- 
putes about  tenets  purely  verbal;  but  what  is  this  at  bottom 
more  than  mere  trifling  ?  All  which  will  be  easilv  admitted  with 
respect  to  human  learning  and  science ;  wherein  it  is  an  allowed 
method  to  expose  any  doctrine  or  tenet  by  strippinir  them  of  the 
words,  and  Jamimi^  what  ideas  are  undemeatfi,  or  whether  any 
ideas  at  all  ?  This  is  often  found  the  shortest  way  to  end  disputes 
which  might  otherwise  grow  and  multiply  without  end,  the  liti- 
gants neither  understanding  one  another  nor  themselves.  It  were 
needless  to  illustrate  what  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  is  admitted 
by  all  thinking  men.  My  endeavour  shall  be  only  to  apply  it  in 
tne  present  case.  I  suppose  I  need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  prove, 
that  the  same  rules  of  reason  and  ^ood  sense  whicn  obtain  in  all 
other  subjects  ought  to  take  place  in  religion.  As  for  those  who 
consider  faith  and  reason  as  two  distinct  provinces,  and  would 
have  us  think  good  sense  has  nothing  to  do  where  it  is  most  con- 
cerned, I  am  resolved  never  to  argue  with  such  men,  but  leave 
them  in  quiet  possession  of  their  prejudices.  And  now,  for  the 
particular  application  of  what  I  have  said^  I  shall  not  single  out 
any  nice  disputed  points  of  school  divinity,  or  those  that  relate 
to  the  nature  and  essence  of  God,  which  being  allowed  infinite, 
you  mi^ht  pretend  to  screen  them  under  the  general  notion  of 
difiiculties  attending  the  nature  of  infinitv. 

IV.  Grace  is  the  main  point  in  the  Christian  dispensation :  no- 
thing is  oftener  mentioned  or  more  considered  throughout  the 
New  Testament ;  wherein  it  is  represented  as  somewhat  of  a  very 
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particular  kind,  distinct  from  any  thing  revealed  to  the  Jews,  or 
Known  by  the  light  of  nature.     This  same  grace  is  spoken  of  as 
the  gift  of  God,  as  coming  by  Jesus   Christ,  as  reigning,  as 
abounding,  as  operating.     Men  are  said  to  speak  through  grace, 
to  believe  through  grace.   Mention  is  made  of  the  glory  of  grace, 
the  riches  of  grace,  the  stewards  of  grace.     Christians  are  said 
to  be  heirs  of  grace,  to  receive  grace,  grow  in  grace,  be  strong 
in  grace,  to  stand  in  grace,  and  to  fall  from  grace.     And  lastlj^, 
grace  is  said  to  justify  and  to  save  them.     Hence  Christianity  is 
styled  the  covenant  or  dispensation  of  grace.     And  it  is  well 
known  that  no  point  hath  created  more  controversy  in  the  church 
than  this  doctrine  of  grace.    What  disputes  about  its  nature,  "ex- 
tent, and  effects,  about  universal,  efficacious,  sufficient,  prevent- 
ing, irresistible  grace  have  employed  the  pens  of  protestant  as 
well  as  popish  divines,  of  Jansenists,  and  Molinists,  of  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Arminians,  as  I  have  not  the  least  curiosity  to 
know,  so  I  need  not  say.     It  sufficeth  to  observe,  that  there  have 
been  and  are  still  subsisting  great  contests  upon  these  points. 
Only  one  thing  I  should  desire  to  be  informed  of,  to  wit,  what  is 
the  clear  and  distinct  idea  marked  by  the  word  grace  ?  I  presume 
a  man  may  know  the  bare  meaning  of  a  term,  without  going  into 
the  depth  of  all  those  learned  inquiries.     This  surely  is  an  ea^ 
matter,  provided  there  is  an  idea  annexed  to  such  term.     And  if 
there  is  not,  it  can  be  neither  the  subject  of  a  rational  dispute, 
nor  the  object  of  real  faith.     Men  may  indeed  impose  upon  them- 
selves or  others,  and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe,  when  at  bot- 
tom there  is  no  argument  or  belief,  further  than  mere  verbal 
trifling.     Grace,  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  either  for  beauty  or 
favour,  I  can  easily  understand.    iBut  when  it  denotes  an  active, 
vital,  ruling  principle,  influencing  and  operating  on  the  mind  of 
man,  distinct  from  every  natural  power  or  motive,  I  profess  my- 
self altogether  unable  to  understand  it,  or  frame  any  distinct  idea 
of  it ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  assent  to  any  proposition  concern- 
ing it,  nor  consequently  have  any  faith  about  it :  and  it  is  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  God  obligeth  no  man  to  impossibilities.     At 
the  request  of  a  philosophies^  friend,  I  did  cast  an  eye  on  the 
writings  he  showed  me  of  some  divines,  and  talked  with  others 
on  this  subject,  but  after  all  I  had  read  or  heard  could  make  no- 
thing of  it,  having  always  found,  whenever  I  laid  aside  the  word 
grace,  and  looked  into  my  own  mind,  a  perfect  vacuity  or  priva- 
tion of  all  ideas.     And,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  men's  minds  and 
faculties  are  made  much  alike,  I  suspect  that  other  men,  if  they 
examined  what  they  call  grace  with  the  same  exactness  and  in- 
difference, would  agree  with  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but 
an  empty  name.     This  is  not  the  only  instance,  where  a  word 
often  heard  and  pronounced  is  believed  intelligible,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  it  is  familiar.     Of  the  same  kind  are  many 
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Other  points  reputed  necessary  articles  of  faith.  That  which  in 
the  present  case  imposeth  upon  mankind  I  take  to  be  partly  this. 
Men  speak  of  this  holy  principle  as  of  something  that  acts^  moves, 
and  determines,  taking  their  ideas  from  corporeal  things,  Irom 
motion  and  the  force  or  momentum  of  bodies,  which  being  of  an 
obvious  and  sensible  nature  they  substitute  in  place  of  a  thing 
spiritual  and  incomprehensible,  which  is  a  manifest  delusion.  For 
though  the  idea  of  corporeal  force  be  never  so  dear  and  intelli- 
gible, it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  the  idea  of  grace,  a  thing 
perfectly  incorporeal,  must  be  so  too.  And  though  we  may  rea- 
son distinctly,  perceive,  assent,  and  form  opinions  about  the  one, 
it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  we  can  do  so  of  the  other.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  clear,  sensible  idea  of  what  is  real  pro- 
duceth,  or  rather  is  made  a  pretence  for,  an  imaginary  spiritual 
faith  that  terminates  in  no  object ;  a  thing  impossible  !  For  there 
can  be  no  assent  where  there  are  no  ideas :  and  where  there  is  no 
assent  there  can  be  no  faith :  and  what  cannot  be,  that  no  man  is 
obliged  to.     This  is  as  clear  as  any  thing  in  Euclid. 

V.  The  same  method  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  by  any  man 
of  sense,  to  confute  all  other  the  most  essential  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  You  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  a  man 
who  proceeds  on  such  solid  grounds,  such  clear  and  evident  prin- 
ciples, should  be  deaf  to  all  you  can  say  from  moral  evidence,  or 
Srobable  arguments,  which  are  nothing  in  the  balance  against 
emonstration.  JEupk.  The  more  light  and  force  there  is  in  this 
discourse,  the  more  you  are  to  blame  for  not  having  produced  it 
sooner.  For  my  part  I  should  never  have  said  one  word  against 
evidence.  But  let  me  see  whether  I  understand  you  rightly. 
You  say,  every  word  in  an  intelligible  discourse  must  stand  for 
an  idea ;  which  ideas,  as  far  aa  they  are  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehended,  so  far  the  discourse  hath  meaning,  without  which 
it  is  useless  and  insignificant.  Ale.  I  do.  Euph.  For  instance, 
when  I  hear  the  words  man,  triangle,  colour,  pronounced,  they 
must  excite  in  my  mind  distinct  ideas  of  those  things  whereof 
they  are  signs,  otherwise  I  cannot  be  said  to  understand  them. 
Ale,  Right.  Euph.  And  this  is  the  only  true  use  of  language. 
Ale.  That  is  what  I  affirm.  Eupk.  But  every  time  the  word 
man  occurs  in  reading  or  conversation,  I  am  not  conscious  that 
the  particular  distinct  idea  of  a  man  is  excited  in  my  mind.  For 
instance,  when  I  read  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  these 
words :  ^^  If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something  when  he  is 
nothing,  he'deceiveth  himself.**  Methinks  I  comprehend  the 
force  and  meaning  of  this  proposition,  although  I  do  not  frame 
to  myself  the  particular  distinct  idea  of  a  man.  Ale.  It  is  very 
true,  you  do  not  form  in  your  mind  the  particular  idea  of  Peter, 
James,  or  John,  of  a  fair  or  a  black,  a  tall  or  a  low,  a  fat  or  a 
lean,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  wise  or  a  foolish,  a  sleeping  or 
VOL.  I.  2  k 
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waking  man,  but  the  abstract  general  idea  of  man,  prescindi] 
from,  and  exclusive  of  all  particular  shape,  size,  complexion, 
passions,  faculties,  and  every  individual  circumstance.     To  ex- 
plain this  matter  more  fully,  you  are  to  understand  there  is  in 
the  human  mind  a  faculty  of  contemplating  the  general  nature  of 
things  separate  from  all  those  particularities  which  distingaish 
the  individuals  one  from  another.    For  example,  in  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  you  may  observe  in  each  a  certain  collection  of  stature, 
figure,  colour,  and  other  peculiar  properties  by  which  they'  are 
known  asunder,  distinguished  from  all  other  men,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  individuated.    Now  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of  a  man  that 
whicn  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  retaining  only  that  which 
is  common  to  all  men,  you  form  an  abstract  universal  idea  of 
man  or  human  nature,  which  includes  no  particular  stature,  shape, 
colour,  or  other  quality  whether  of  mind  or  body.     After  the 
same  manner  you  may  observe  particular  triangles  to  differ  one 
from  another,  as  their  sides  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  their  angles 
greater  or  lesser;   whence  they  are  denominated  equilateral, 
equicrural,  or  scalenum,  obtusangular,  acutangular,  or  rectanmi- 
lar.     But  the  mind,  excluding  out  of  its  idea  all  these  peculiar 
properties  and  distinctions,  framcth  the  general  abstract  idea  of  • 

a  triangle ;  which  is  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenum,  f 

neither  obtusangular,  acutangular,  nor  rectangular,  but  all  and 
none  of  these  at  once.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  general 
abstract  idea  of  colour,  which  is  something  distinct  from  and  ex- 
clusive of  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  every  other  particular 
colour,  including  only  that  general  essence  in  which  they  all 
agree.  And  what  has  been  said  of  these  three  general  names, 
and  the  abstract  general  ideas  they  stand  for,  may  be  applied  to 
all  others.  For  you  must  know,  tnat  particular  things  or  ideas 
being  infinite,  if  each  were  marked  or  signified  by  a  distinct  pro- 
per name,  words  must  have  been  innumerable,  and  language  an 
endless,  impossible  thing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  appella- 
tive or  general  names  stand,  immediately  and  properly,  not  for 
particular  but  for  abstract  general  ideas,  which  they  never  fail  to 
excite  in  the  mind  as  oft  as  they  are  used  to  any  significant  pur- 
pose. And  without  this  there  could  be  no  communication  or 
enlai^ement  of  knowledge,  no  such  thing  ns  universal  science  or 
theorems  of  any  kind,  ifow  for  understanding  any  proposition 
or  discourse  it  is  sufficient  that  distinct  ideas  are  thereby  raised 
in  your  mind,  correspondent  to  those  in  the  speaker's,  whether 
the  ideas  so  raised  are  particular  or  only  abstract  and  general 
ideas.  Forasmuch,  nevertheless,  as  these  are  not  so  obvious  and 
familiar  to  vulgar  minds,  it  happens  that  some  men  may  think 
they  have  no  idea  at  all,  when  they  have  not  a  particular  idea; 
but  the  truth  is,  you  had  the  abstract  general  idea  of  man,  in  the 

*  See  Locke  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
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instance  assigned^  wherein  you  thought  you  had  none.  After 
the  same  manner^  when  it  is  said  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  or  that  colour  is  the  object  of 
sight,  it  is  evident  the  words  do  not  stand  for  this  or  that  triangle 
or  colour,  but  for  abstract  general  ideas,  excluding  every  thing 
peculiar  to  the  individuals,  and  including  only  the  universal  na- 
ture common  to  the  whole  kind  of  triangles  or  of  colours. 

VL  EupL  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  those  abstract  general 
ideas  clear  and  distinct?  Ale,  They  are,  above  all  others,  clear 
and  distinct,  being  the  only  proper  object  of  science,  which  is 
altogether  conversant  about  universals.  Euph,  And  do  you  not 
thinK  it  very  possible  for  any  man  to  know,  whether  he  nas  this 
or  that  clear  and  distinct  idea  or  no  ?  Ale.  Doubtless.  To  know 
^  this  he  needs  only  examine  his  own  thoughts,  and  look  into  his 
*  own  mind.  EupJu  But  upon  looking  into  my  own  mind  I  do 
not  find  that  I  have  or  can  have  these  general  abstract  ideas  of  a 
man  or  a  triangle  above-mentioned,  or  of  colour  prescinded  from 
all  particular  colours.*  Though  I  shut  mine  eyes,  and  use  mine 
utmost  efforts,  and  reflect  on  sdl  that  passeth  in  my  own  mind,  I 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  form  such  ideas.  Ah.  To  reflect 
with  due  attention  and  turn  the  mind  inwanl  upon  itself  is  a 
difficult  task,  and  not  every  one's  talent.  Euph.  Not  to  insist 
on  what  you  allowed,  that  every  one  might  easily  know  for  him- 
self whether  he  has  this  or  that  idea  or  no :  I  am  tempted  to  think 
nobody  else  can  form  those  ideas  any  more  than  I  can.  Pray, 
Alciphron,  which  are  those  things  you  would  call  absolutely  im- 
possible? Ale.  Such  as  include  a  contradiction.  Euph.  Can 
you  frame  an  idea  of  what  includes  a  contradiction  ?  Ale.  I  can- 
not. Euph.  Consequently  whatever  is  absolutely  impossible 
you  cannot  form  ,an  idea  of.  Ale.  This  I  snrant.  Euph.  feut  can 
a  colour  or  triangle,  such  as  :^ou  describe  Iheir  abstLt  general 
ideas,  really  exist  ?  Ale.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  such  things 
should  exist  in  nature.  Euph.  Should  it  not  follow,  then,  that 
they  cannot  exist  in  your  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  you  can- 
not conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of  them?  Ale.  You  seem,  Eu- 
phranor,  not  to  distinguish  between  pure  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion. Abstract  general  ideas  I  take  to  be  the  object  of  pure  in- 
tellect, which  may  conceive  them  although  they  cannot  perhaps 
be  imagined.  Euph.  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  can  by  any  faculty, 
whether  of  intellect  or  imagination,  conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of 
that  which  is  impossible,  and  includes  a  contradiction.  And  I 
am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  admitting  that  in 
common  instances  which  you  would  make  an  argument  against 
divine  faith  and  mysteries. 
,    YII.  Ah.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this.     How  is  it 

*  See  iDtroduction  to  the  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
where  the  absuriUty  of  abstract  ideas  is  folly  considered,  p.  75. 
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possible  there  should  be  general  knowledge  without  general  pro- 
positions, or  these  without  general  names,  which  cannot  be  with- 
out general  ideas,  by  standing  for  which  they  become  general  ? 
EupL  But  may  not  words  become  general,  by  being  made  to 
stand  indiscriminately  for  all  particular  ideas,  which  from  a 
mutual  resemblance  belong  to  the  same  kind,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  abstract  general  idea?     Ale.  Is  there  then  no 
such  thing  as  a  general  idea  ?    Euph  May  we  not  admit  general 
ideas,  though  we  should  not  admit  them  to  be  made  by  abstrac- 
tion, or  though  we  should  not  allow  of  general  abstract  ideas  ? 
To  me  it  seems,  a  particular  idea  may  become  general  by  being 
used  to   stand  for  or  represent  other  ideas;   and  that  general 
knowledge  is  conversant  about  signs  or  genei^  ideas  made  such 
by  their  signification ;  and  which  are  considered  rather  in  their 
relative  capacity,  and  as  substituted  for  others,  than  in  their  own 
nature,  or  for  their  own  sake.     A  black  line,  for  instance,  an 
inch  long,  though  in  itself  particular,  may  yet  become  universal, 
being  used  as  a  sign  to  stand  for  any  line  whatsoever.     Ale,  It  is 
your  opinion  then,  that  words  become  general  by  representing 
an  indefinite  number  of  particular  ideas.     Euph.  It  seems  so  to 
me.     Ale.  Whenever  therefore  I  hear  a  general  name,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  excite  some  one  or  other  particular  idea  of  that 
species  in  my  mind.     EupJu  I  cannot  say  so  neither.     Pray, 
Alciphron,  doth  it  seem  to  you  necessary,  that  as  often  as  the 
word  man  occurs  in  reading  or  discourse,  you  must  form  in  your 
mind  the  idea  of  a  particular  man?     Ale,  I  own,  it  doth  not: 
and  not  finding  particular  ideas  always  suggested  by  the  words, 
I  was  led  to  think  I  had  abstract  general  ideas  suggested  by 
them.     And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  thinking  men,  who  are 
agreed,  the  only  use  of  words  is  to  suggest  ideas.     And  indeed 
what  other  use  can  we  assign  them  ? 

VIII.  Eupk.  Be  the  use  of  words  or  names  what  it  will,  I 
can  never  think  it  is  to  do  things  impossible.  Let  us  then  in- 
quire what  it  is ;  and  see  if  we  can  make  sense  of  our  daily 
practice.  Words,  it  is  agreed,  are  signs :  it  may  not  therefore  be 
amiss  to  examine  the  use  of  other  signs  in  order  to  know  that  of 
words.  Counters,  for  instance,  at  a  card-table  are  used,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  only  as  signs  substituted  for  money  as  words 
are  for  ideas.  Say  now,  Alciphron,  is  it  necessary  every  time 
these  counters  are  used  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  a  game, 
to  frame  an  idea  of  the  distinct  sum  or  value  that  each  represents  ? 
Ale.  By  no  means :  it  is  sufficient  the  players  at  first  as ree  on 
their  respective  values,  and  at  last  substitute  those  values  m  their 
stead.  Euph.  And  in  casting  up  a  sum,  where  the  figures  stand 
for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  do  you  think  it  necessary, 
throughout  the  wh^e  progress  of  the  operation,  in  each  step  to 
form  ideas  of  pounds,  shulings,  and  pence?     Ak.  1  do  not»  it 
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will  suffice  if  in  the  conclusion  those  figures  direct  our  actions 
with  respect  to  things.     Euph.  From  hence  it  seems  to  follow 
that  words  may  not  be  insignificant,  although  they  should  not, 
every  time  they  are  used,  excite  the  ideas  they  signify  in  our 
minds,  it  being  sufficient,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  sub- 
stitute things  or  ideas  for  their  signs  when  there  is  occasion.     It 
seems  also  to  follow,  that  there  may  be  another  use  of  words, 
besides  that  of  marking  and  suggesting  distinct  ideas,  to  wit,  the 
influencing  our  conduct  and  actions ;  which  may  be  done  either 
by  forming  rules  for  us  to  act  by,  or  by  raising  certain  passions, 
dispositions,  and  emotions  in  our  minds.     A  discourse,  therefore, 
that  directs  how  to  act  or  excites  to  the  doing  or  forbearance  of 
an  action  may,  it  seems,  be  useful  and  signincant,  although  the 
words  whereof  it  is  composed  should  not  bring  each  a  distinct 
idea  into  our  minds.     Ale.  It  seems  so.     Euph.  Pray  tell  me, 
Alciphron,  is  not  an  idea  altogether  inactive  ?     A  Ic.  It  is.     Euph. 
An  agent  therefore,  an  active  mind,  or  spirit,  cannot  be  an  idea 
or  like  an  idea.     Whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  those 
words  which  denote  an  active  principle,  soul,  or  spirit,  do  not  in 
a  strict  and  proper  sense  stand  for  ideas :  and  yet  they  are  not 
insignificant  neither :  since  I  understand  what  is  signified  by  the 
term  I,  or  myself,  or  know  what  it  means,  although  it  be  no  idea, 
nor  like  an  idea,  but  that  which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  apprehends 
ideas  and   operates  about  them.     Ale.  What  would  you  infer 
from  this?    Euph.  What  hath  been  inferred  already,  that  words 
may  be  significant  although  they  do  not  stand  for  ideas.*     The 
contrary  whereof  having  been  presumed  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.     Ale.  Will  you  not  allow 
then  that  the  mind  can  abstract  ?    Euph.  I  do  not  deny  it  may 
abstract  in  a  certain  sense,  inasmuch  as  those  things  that  can 
really  exist,  or  be  really  perceived  asunder,  may  be  conceived 
asunder,  or  abstracted  one  from  the  other;  for  instance,  a  man's 
head  from   his  body,  colour  from  motion,  figure  from  weight. 
But  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  the  mind  can  frame  abstract 
general  ideas,  which  appear  to  be  impossible.     Ale.  And  yet  it 
is  a  current  opinion,  that  every  substantive  name  marks  out  and 
exhibits  to  the  mind  one  distinct  idea  separate  fi*om  all  others. 
Euph.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  not  the  word  number  such  a  sub- 
stantive name?    Ale.  It  is.     Eiq)K  Do  but  try  now  whether 
you  can  frame  an  idea  of  number  in  abstract,  exclusive  of  all 
signs,  words,  and  things  numbered.     I  profess  for  my  own  part  I 
cannot.     Ale.  Can  it  be  so  hard  a  matter  to  form  a  simple  idea  of 
number,  the  object  of  a  most  evident  demonstrable  science? 
Hold,  let  me  see,  if  I  cannot  abstract  the  idea  of  number  from 
the  numeral  names  and  characters,  and  all  particular  numerable 
things.     Upon  which  Alciphron  paused  a  while  and  then  said : 

*See  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Sect,  cxxxv.,  and  the  Introduction,  Sect.  xx. 
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To  confess  the  truth  I  do  not  find  that  I  can*  EupL  Bat  though 
it  seems,  neither  you  nor  I  can  form  distinct  simple  ideas  of 
number,  we  can  nevertheless  make  a  very  proper  and  significant 
use  of  numeral  names.  They  direct  us  in  the  disposition  and 
management  of  our  affairs,  and  are  of  such  necessary  use,  that 
we  should  not  know  how  to  do  without  them.  And  yet,  if  other 
men's  faculties  may  be  judged  of  by  mine,  to  attain  a  precise, 
simple,  abstract  idea  of  number,  is  as  difficult  as  to  comprehend 
any  mystery  in  religion.  I 

IX.  But  to  come  to  your  own  instance,  let  ua  examine  what  ^ 

idea  we  can  frame  of  force  abstracted  from  body,  motion,  and 
outward  sensible  effects.     For  myself,  I  do  not  find  that  I  have 
or  can  have  any  such  idea.     Ale,  Surely  every  one  knows  what 
is  meant  by  force.     Euph.  And  yet  I  question  whether  every- 
one can  form  a  distinct  idea  of  force.     Let  me  entreat  you,  Alci- 
phron,  be  not  amused  by  terms,  lay  aside  the  word  force,  and 
exclude  every  other  thing  from  your  thoughts,  and  then  see  what 
precise  idea  you  have  of  force.     Ale,  Force  is  that  in  bodies 
which  produceth  motion  and  other  sensible  effects.     JEup/u  It  is 
then  something  distinct  from  those  effects.     Ale.  It  is.     Euph, 
Be  pleased  now  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  ita  subject  and 
effects,  and  contemplate  force  itself  in  its  own  precise  idea.     Ale 
I  profess  I  find  it  no  such  easy  matter.     Euph.  Take  your  own 
advice,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  assist  your  meditation.     Upon  this 
Alciphron  having  closed  his  eyes,  and  mused  a  few  minutes,  de- 
clared he  could  make  nothing  of  it.     And  that,  replied  Euphranor, 
which  it  seems  neither  you  nor  I  can  frame  an  idea  of,  by  your 
own  remark  of  men's  minds  and  faculties  being  made  much  alike, 
we  may  suppose  others  have  no  more  idea  of  than  we.     Ak. 
We  may.     Euplu  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  there 
are  many  speculations,  reasonings,  and  disputes,  refined  subtilties 
and  nice  distinctions  about  this  same  force.     And  to  explain  its 
nature,  and  distinguish  the  several  notions  or  kinds  of  it,  the 
terms  gravity,  reaction,  vis  inerUcSy  vis  insttOy  vis  impresscLy  vis  mar^ 
tua^  vis  viva,  impetus,  momentum^  solicitation  conatus,  and  divers 
other  such  like  expressions  have  been  used  by  learned  men :  and 
no  small  controversies  have  arisen  about  the  notions  or  definitions 
of  these  terms.     It  had  puzzled  men  to  know  whether  force  is  spi- 
ritual or  corporeal,  whether  it  remains  after  action,  how  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  body  to  another.     Strange  paradoxes  have  been 
framed  about  its  nature,  properties,  and  proportions :  for  instance, 
that  contrary  forces  may  at  once  subsist  in  the  same  quiescent 
body :  that  the  force  of  percussion  in  a  small  particle  is  infinite : 
for  which  and  other  curiosities  of  the  same  sort,  you  may  consult 
Borelltis  de  Vl  Pereussionis,  the  Leziani  Academiche  of  Toricelli,  the 
exercitations  of  Hermanus,  and  other  writers.     It  is  well  known 
to  the  learned  world,  what  a  controversy  hath  been  carried  on 
between  mathematicians,  particularly   Monsieur  Leibnitz  and 
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Monsieur  Papin,  in  the  Leipsic  Acta  Ertiditarumy  about  the  pro- 
portion of  forces,  whether  they  be  each  to  other  in  a  proportion 
compounded  of  the  simple  proportions  of  the  bodies  and  the 
celerities,  or  in  one  compounded  of  the  simple  proportion  of  the 
bodies  and  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  celerities?  A  point, 
it  seems,  not  yet  agreed :  as  indeed  the  reality  of  the  thing  itself 
is  made  a  question.  Leibnitz  distinguisheth  between  the  nisus 
elementarisy  and  the  impetus,  which  is  formed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
722^^  elementarisy  and  seems  to  think  they  do  not  exist  in  nature, 
but  are  made  only  by  an  abstraction  of  the  mind.  The  same 
author,  treating  of  original,  active  force,  to  illustrate  his  subject 
hath  recourse  to  the  substantial  forms  and  entelecheia  of  Aris- 
totle. And  the  ingenious  Toricelli  saith  of  force  and  impetus, 
that  they  are  subtile  abstracts  and  spiritual  quintessences ;  and 
concerning  the  momentum  and  the  velocity  of  heavy  bodies  falling, 
he  saith  they  are  un  certo  che,  and  un  nan  so  eke,  that  is  in  plain 
English,  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  them.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  may  we  not  pronounce,  that  excluding  body,  time, 
space,  motion,  jmd  all  its  sensible  measures  and  effects,  we  shall 
find  it  as  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  force  as  of  grace  ?  Ale.  I 
do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

X.  EupJL  And  yet,  I  presume,  you  allow  there  are  very  evi- 
dent propositions  or  theorems  relating  to  force,  which  contain 
useful  truths :  for  instance,  that  a  body  with  conjunct  forces  de- 
scribes the  diagonal  of  a  paraUelc^ram,  in  the  same  time  that  it 
would  the  sides  with  separate.  Is  not  this  a  principle  of  very 
extensive  use  ?  Doth  not  the  doctrine  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces  depend  upon  it,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
numberless  rules  and  theorems  directing  men  how  to  act,  and  ex- 
plaining phenomena  throughout  the  mechanics  and  mathematical 
philosophy  ?  And  if,  by  considering  this  doctrine  of  force,  men 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  many  inventions  in  mechanics,  and 
are  taught  to  frame  engines  by  means  of  which  things  difficult 
and  otherwise  impossible  may  be  performed,  and  if  the  same 
doctrine,  which  is  so  beneficial  here  below,  serveth  also  as  a  key 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  celestial  motions,  shall  we  deny  that 
it  is  of  use,  either  in  practice  or  speculation,  because  we  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  force  ?  Or  that  which  we  admit  with  regard  to 
force,  upon  what  pretence  can  we  deny  concerning  grace  ?  K 
there  are  queries,  disputes,  perplexities,  diversity  of  notions  and 
opinions  about  the  one,  so  there  are  about  the  other  also :  if  we 
can  form  no  precise,  distinct  idea  of  the  one,  so  neither  can  we  of 
the  other.  Ought  we  not  therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  to 
conclude,  there  may  be  divers  true  and  useful  propositions  con- 
cerning the  one  as  well  aj9  the  other?  And  that  grace  may  be  an 
object  of  our  faith,  and  influence  our  life  and  actions,  as  a  princi- 
ple destructive  of  evil  habits  and  productive  of  good  ones,  although 
we  cannot  attain  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  separate  or  abstracted  from 
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God  the  author,  from  man  the  subjecty  and  from  virtue  and 
piety  its  efiects? 

XL  Shall  we  not  admit  the  same  method  of  arguing,  the  sune 
rules  of  logic,  reason,  and  good  sense,  to  obtain  in  things  spiritual 
and  things  corporeal,  in  faith  and  science,  and  shall  we  not  use 
the  same  candour,  and  make  the  same  allowances,  in  examining 
the  reyelatioDs  of  God  and  the  inventions  of  men  ?    For  aught  1 
see,  that  philosopher  cannot  be  free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  or 
be  said  to  weigh  things  in  an  equal  balance  who  shall  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  force  and  reject  that  of  grace,  who  shall  admit  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  at  the  same  time  ridicule  the  holy 
Trinity.   But,  however  partial  or  prejudiced  other  minute  philo- 
sophers might  be,  you  have  laid  down  for  a  maxim,  that  the 
same  logic  which  obtains  in  other  matters  must  be  admitted  in 
religion.     Lys.  I  think,  Alciphron,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
abide  by  the  way  of  wit  and  humour,  than  thus  to  try  religion 
by  the  dry  test  of  reason  and  logic.     Ah,  Fear  not :  by  all  the 
rules  of  right  reason  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  mystery, 
and  least  of  all  the  Trinity,  should  really  be  the  gbject  of  man's 
faith.     lEtwplu  I  do' not  wonder  you  thought  so,  as  long  as  you 
maintained  that  no  man  could  assent  to  a  proposition,  without 
perceiving  or  framing  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas  marked  by  the 
terms  of  it.     But  although  terms  are  signs,  yet  having  granted 
that  those  signs  may  be  significant,  though  they  should  not  sug- 
gest ideas  represented  by  them,  provided  they  serve  to  r^ulate 
and  influence  our  wills,  passions,  or  conduct,  you  have  conse- 
quently granted,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  assent  to  propositions 
containing  such  terms,  when  it  is  so  directed  or  affected  by  them, 
notwithstandinjc  it  should  not  perceive  distinct  ideas  marked  by 
those  terms.     Whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  a  man  may  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds  it  revealed  in  holy 
scripture,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
God,  and  that  there  is  but  one  God?     Although  he  doth  not 
frame  in  his  mind  any  abstract  or  distinct  ideas  of  Trinity,  sub- 
stance, or  personality,  provided,  that  this  doctrine  of  a  creator, 
redeemer,  and  sanctifier  makes  proper  impressions  on  his  mind, 
producing  therein  love,  hope,  gratitude,  and  obedience,   and 
thereby  becomes  a  lively,  operative  principle,  influencing  his  life 
and  actions,  agreeably  to  tht^  notion  of  saving  faith  which  is  re- 
quired in  a  Christian.  This  I  say,  whether  right  or  wrong,  seems 
to  follow  from  your  own  principles  and  concessions.     But  for 
further  satisfaction  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  whether  there 
be  any  thing  parallel  to  this  Christian  faith  in  the  minute  philo* 
sophy.     Suppose  a*  fine  gentleman  or  lady  of  fashion,  who  are 
too  much  employed  to  think  for  themselves,  and  are  only  free- 
thinkers at  secondhand,  have  the  advantage  of  being  betimes  ini- 
tiated in  the  principles  of  your  sect,  by  conversing  with  men  of 
depth  and  genius,  who  have  often  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion 
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the  world  is  governed  either  by  fate  or  by  chance,  it  matters  not 
which ;  will  you  deny  it  possible  for  such  persons  to  yield  their 
assent  to  either  of  these  propositions  ?  Ak.  I  will  not.  Euph. 
And  may  not  such  their  assent  be  properly  called  faith  ?  Ale. 
It  may.  Euph,  And  yet  it  is  possible  those  disciples  of  the  mi- 
nute philosophy  may  not  dive  so  deep  as  to  be  able  to  frame  any 
abstract,  or  precise,  or  any  determinate  idea  whatsoever,  either 
of  fate  or  of  chance.  Ah,  This  too  I  grant.  Euph,  So  that, 
according  to  you,  this  same  gentleman  or  lady  may  be  said  to 
believe  or  have  faith  where  they  have  not  ideas.  Ak.  They 
may.  Euph.  And  may  not  this  faith  or  persuasion  produce 
real  effects,  and  show  itself  in  the  conduct  and  tenor  of  their 
lives,  freeing  them  from  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  giving 
them  a  true  relish  of  the  world,  with  a  noble  indolence  or 
indifference  about  what  comes  after.  Ale,  It  may.  Euph. 
And  may  not  Christians,  with  equal  reason,  be  allowed 
to  believe  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  in  him  God  and 
man  make  one  person,  and  be  verily  persuaded  thereof,  so  far  as 
for  such  faith  or  belief  to  become  a  real  principle  of  life  and 
conduct,  inasmuch  as  by  virtue  of  such  pereuasion  they  submit 
to  his  government,  believe  his  doctrine,  and  practise  his  precepts, 
although  they  frame  no  abstract  idea  of  the  union  between  the 
divine  and  human  nature ;  nor  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  no- 
tion of  person  to  the  contentment  of  a  minute  philosopher.  To 
me  it  seems  evident,  that  if  none  but  those  who  had  nicely  ex- 
amined, and  could  themselves  explain,  the  principle  of  indi vidua-  t, 
tion  in  man,  or  untie  the  knots  and  answer  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  even  about  human  personal  identity,  would  require 
of  us  to  explain  the  divine  mysteries,  we  should  not  be  often 
called  upon  for  a  clear  and  distmct  idea  of  person  in  relation  to 
the  Trinity,  nor  would  the  difficulties  on  that  head  be  often 
objected  to  our  faith*  Ale.  Methinks  there  is  no  such  mystery 
in  personal  identity.  Euph.  Pray  in  what  do  you  take  it  to 
consist?  Ak.  In  consciousness.  Euph.  Whatever  is  possible 
may  be  supposed.  Ak.  It  may.  Euph.  We  will  suppose  now 
(which  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  reported  to  be  fact) 
that  a  person,  through  some  violent  accident  or  distemper,  should 
fall  into  such  a  total  oblivion  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  his 
past  life  and  former  ideas*  I  ask  is  he  not  etill  the  same  person? 
Ak.  He  is  the  same  man,  but  not  the  same  person.  Indeed  you 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  a  person  loseth  its  former  consciousness  ; 
for  this  is  impossible,  thou^rh  a  man  perhaps  may ;  but  then  he 
becomes  another  person.  In  the  same  person  it  must  be  owned 
some  old  ideas  may  be  lost,  and  some  new  ones  got ;  but  a  total 
change  is  inconsistent  with  identity  of  person.  Euph.  Let  us 
then  suppose  that  a  person  hath  ideas,  and  is  conscious  during  a 
certain  space  of  time,  which  we  will  divide  into  three  equal  parts, 
whereof  the  later  terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  A  !Q  C.     In 
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the  first  part  of  time^  the  person  gets  a  certain  number  of  i( 
which  are  retained  in  A:   during  the  second  part  of  time   he 
retains  one-half  of  his  old  ideas^  and  loseth  the  other  haliv  in 
place  of  which  he  acquires  as  many  new  ones :  so  that  in  B  hia 
ideas  are  half  old  and  half  new.     And  in  the  third  part  we  sup- 
pose him  to  lose  the  remainder  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  first, 
and  to  get  new  ones  in  their  steady  which  are  retained  in  C,  to- 
gether with  those  acquired  in  the  second  part  of  time.    Is  this  a 
possible  fair  supposition  ?    Mc,  It  is.     Euph.  Upon  these  pre- 
mises I  am  tempted  to  think,  one  may  demonstrate  that  personal 
identity  doth  not   consist  in  consciousness.*     Ale.    As  how? 
Euph^  You  shall  judge;  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.     The'persons 
in  A  and  B  are  the  same,  being  conscious  of  common  ideas  by^ 
supposition.     The  person  in  B  is,  for  the  same  reason,  one  and 
the  same  with  the  person  in  C.     Therefore  the  person  in  A  is 
the  same  with  the  person  in  C,  by  tliat  undoubted  axiom,  Qimb 
conveniunt  uni  tertio  conveniunt  inter  se.     But  the  person  in  C  hath 
no  idea  in  common  with  the  person  in  A.     Therefore  personal 
identity  doth  not  consist  in  consciousness.     What  do  you  think, 
Alciphron,  is  not  this  a  plain  inference  ?     Ale.  I  tell  you  what  I 
think :  you  will  never  assist  my  faith  by  puzzling  my  knowledge. 
XII.  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  practical  fedth,  or  assent, 
which  showeth  itself  in  tha  will  and  actions  of  a  man,  although 
his  understanding  may  not  be  furnished  with  those  abstract,  pre- 
cise, distinct  ideas,  which,  whatever  a  philosopher  may  pretend, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  above  the  talents  of  common  men; 
among  whom,  nevertheless,  may  be  found,  even  according  to 
your  own  concession,  many  instances  of  such  practical  faith,  in 
other  matters  which  do  not  concern  religion.     What  should  hin- 
der therefore,  but  that  doctrines  relating  to  heavenly  mysteries, 
might  be  taught  in  this  saving  sense  to  vulgar  minds,  which  you 
may  well  think  incapable  of  all  teaching  and  faith  in  the  sense 
you  suppose.     Which  mistaken  sense,  said  Crito,  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  profane  and  misapplied  raillery.     But  all  this  may 
very  justly  be  retorted  on  the  minute  philosophers  themselves, 
who  confound  scholasticism  with  Christianity,  and  impute  to 
other  men  those  perplexities,  chimeras,  and  inconsistent  ideas, 
which  are  often  the  workmanship  of  their  own  brains,  and  pro- 
ceed from  their  own  wrong  way  of  thinking.     Who  doth  not  see 
that  such  an  ideal,  abstracted  faith  is  never  thought  of  by  the 
bulk  of  Christians,  husbandmen,  for  instance,  artisans,  or  ser- 
vants?    Or  what  footsteps  are  there  in  the  holy  scripture  to 
make  us  think,  that  the  wiredrawing  of  abstract  ideas  was  a  task 
enjoined  either  Jews  or  Christians  ?     Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
law  or  the  prophets,  the  evangelists  or  apostles,  that  looks  like  it? 
Every  one  whose  understanding  is  not  perverted  by  science 

*  Vide  lleid  on  the  InteHectnal  Powers,  Kssny  jir.  chap.  iv.  and  tL    8vo.  edit., 
London,  1843. 
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falsely  80  called,  ma^  see,  the  saying  faith  of  Christiana  is  quite 
of  another  kind,  a  vital,  operative  pnnciple,  productive  of  charity 
and  obedience.  Ale.  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  the  disputes  and 
decisions  of  the  famous  council  of  Nice,  and  so  many  subsequent 
councils?  What  was  the  intention  of  those  venerable  fathers 
the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoiousians  ?  Why  did  they  dis- 
turb themselves  and  the  world  with  hard  words  and  subtle  con- 
troversies ?  CrL  Whatever  their  intention  was,  it  could  not  be 
to  beget  nice  abstracted  ideas  of  mysteries  in  the  minds  of 
common  Christians,  this  being  evidently  impossible :  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  the  bulk  of  Christian  men  did  in  those  days  think  it 
any  patt  of  their  duty,  to  lay  aside  the  words,  shut  their  eyes, 
and  frame  those  abstract  ideas ;  any  more  than  men  now  do  of 
force,  time,  number,  or  several  other  things,  about  which  they 
nevertheless  believe,  know,  argue,  and  dispute.  To  me  it  seems, 
that,  whatever  was  the  source  of  these  controversies,  and  howso- 
ever they  were  managed,  wherein  human  infirmity  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  share,  the  main  end  was  not,  on  either  side, 
Xf>  convey  precise  positive  ideas  to  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  use 
of  those  contested  terms,  but  rather  a  negative  sense,  tending  to 
exclude  Polytheism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sabellianism  on  the 
other.*  Ale.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  so  many  learned  and 
ingenious  divines,  who  from  time  to  time  have  obliged  the  world 
with  new  explications  of  mysteries,  who,  having  themselves  pro- 
fessedly laboured  to  acquire  accurate  ideas,  would  recommend 
their  discoveries  and  speculations  to  others  for  articles  of  faith  ? 
CrL  To  all  such  innovators  in  religion  I  would  say  with  Jerome, 
"Why  after  so  many  centuries  do  you  pretend  to  teach  us 
what  was  untaught  before  ? .  Why  explain  what  neither  Peter  nor 
Paul  thought  necessary  to  be  explained  ?"t  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  explication  of  mysteries  in  divinity,  allowing  the 
attempt  as  fruitless  as  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  in 
chemistry,  or  the  perpetual  motion  in  mechanics,  is  no  more  than 
they,  chargeable  on  the  profession  itself,  but  only  on  the  wrong- 
headed  professors  of  it. 

XIIL  It  seems,  that  what  hath  been  now  said  may  be  applied 
to  other  mysteries  of  our  religion.  Original  sin,  for  instance,  a 
man  may  find  it  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  in  abstract,  or  of 
the  manner  of  its  transmission,  and  yet  the  belief  thereof  may 
produce  in  his  mind  a  salutary  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  Redeemer :  from  whence  may  follow 
good  habits,  and  from  them  good  actions,  the  genuine  efiects  of 
faith,  which,  considered  in  its  true  light,  is  a  thing  neither  repug- 
nant nor  incomprehensible,  as  some  men  would  persuade  us,  but 
suited  even  to  vulgar  capacities,  placed  in  the  will  and  affections 
rather  than  in  the  understanding,   and  producing  holy  lives, 

*  Sozomen.  lib.  iu  c  8. 
t  Hieronym.  ad  Pammachium  et  Oceanum  de  Erroribus  Origenis. 
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rather  than  subtile  theories.     Faith^  I  say,  is  not  an  indolent  per- 
ception, but  an  operative  persuasion  of  mind,  which  ever  worketh 
some  suitable  action,  disposition,  or  emotion  in  those  who  have 
it ;  as  it  were  easy  to  prove  and  illustrate  by  innimierable  in* 
stances,  taken  from  human  affairs.      And,  indeed,  while   the 
Christian  religion  is  considered  as  an  institution  fitted  to  ordinary- 
minds,  rather  than  to  the  nicer  talents,  whether  improved  or  puz- 
zled, of  speculative  men ;  and  our  notions  about  faith  are  accord- 
ingly taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  practice  of 
mankind,  rather  than  from  the  peculiar  systems  of  refiners ;  it 
will,  I  think,  be  no  difGcult  matter  to  conceive  and  justify  the 
meaning  and  use  of  our  belief  of  mysteries,  against  the  most 
confident  assertions  and  objections  of  the  minute  philosophers, 
who  are  easily  to  be  caught  in  those  very  snares,  which  they 
have  spun  and  spread  for  others.     And  that  humour  of  contro- 
versy, the  mother  and  nurse  of  heresies,  would  doubtless  very 
much  abate,  if  it  was  considered  that  things  are  to  be  rated,  not 
by  the  colour,  shape,  or  stamp,  so  truly  as  by  the  weight     If 
the  moment  of  opinions  had  been  by  some  litigioas  divines  made 
the  measure  of  their  zeal,  it  m^ht  have  spared  much  trouble 
both  to  themselves  and  others.     Certainly  one  that  takes  his  no- 
tions of  faith,  opinion,  and  assent  from  common  sense,  and  com- 
mon use,  and  has  maturely  weighed  the  nature  of  signs  and 
language,  will  not  be  so  apt  to  controvert  the  wording  of  a  mys- 
tery, or  to  break  the  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
taining or  rejecting  a  term. 

XI V.  Ah,  It  seems,  Euphranor,  and  you  would  persuade  me 
into  an  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  so  singularly  absurd  as  we 
are  apt  to  think,  in  the  belief  of  mysteries ;  and  that  a  man  need 
not  renounce  his  reason  to  maintain  his  religion.  But  if  this 
were  true,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  proportion  as  men  abound 
in  knowledge,  they  dwindle  in  faith?  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  I 
have  learned  from  you,  that  there  is  nothing  like  going  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  analyzing  them  into  their  first  principles. 
I  shall  therefore  make  an  essay  of  this  method,  for  clearing  up 
the  nature  of  faith :  with  what  success,  I  shall  leave  you  to  de- 
termine ;  for  I  dare  not  pronounce  myself  on  my  own  judgment, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong :  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.  The  ob- 
jections made  to  faith  are  by  no  means  an  effect  of  knowledge, 
but  proceed  rather  from  an  ignorance  of  what  knowledge  is; 
which  ignorance  may  possibly  be  found  even  in  those  who  pass 
for  masters  of  this  or  that  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 
Science  and  faith  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  imply  an  assent  of 
the  mind :  and,  as  the  nature  of  the  first  is  most  clear  and  evi- 
dent, it  should  be  first  considered  in  order  to  cast  a  light  on  the 
other.  To  trace  things  from  their  original,  it  seems  that  the  hu- 
man mind,  naturally  furnished  with  the  ideas  of  things  particular 
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and  concrete,  and  being  designed,  not  for  the  bare  intuition  of 
ideas,  but  for  action  or  operation  about  tbem,  and  pursuing  her 
own  happiness  therein,  stands  in  need  of  certain  general  rules  or 
theorems  to  direct  her  operations  in  this  pursuit ;  the  supplying 
which  want  is  the  true,  original,  reasonable  end  of  studying  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Now  these  rules  being  general,  it  follows,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  mere  consideration  of  the  ori- 
ginal ideas,  or  particular  things,  but  by  the  means  of  marks  or 
signs,  which,  being  so  far  forth  uniyersal,  become  the  immediate 
instruments  and  materials  of  science.  It  is  not  therefore  by  mere 
contemplation  of  particular  things,  and  much  less  of  their  ab- 
stract general  ideas,  that  the  mind  makes  her  progress,  but  by 
an  apposite  choice  and  skilful  management  of  signs :  for  instance, 
force  and  number,  taken  in  concrete  with  their  adjuncts,  subjects, 
and  signs,  are  what  every  one  knows ;  and  considered  in  abstract, 
^  so  as  making  precise  ideas  of  themselves,  they  are  what  nobody 
can  comprehend.  That  their  abstract  nature,  therefore,  is  not  the 
foundation  of  science,  is  plain :  and  that  barely  considering  their 
ideas  in  concrete,  is  not  the  method  to  advance  in  the  respective 
sciences,  is  what  every  one  that  reflects  may  see ;  nothing  being 
more  evident,  than  that  one  who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  in 
common  use  understands  the  meaning  of  numeral  words,  as  well 
as  the  best  philosopher  or  mathematician. 

XV.  But  here  lies  thft  difference  2  the  one,  who  understands 
the  notation  of  numbers,  by  means  thereof  is  able  to  express 
briefly  and  distinctly  all  the  variety  and  degrees  of  number,  and 
to  perform  with  ease  and  despatch  several  arithmetical  operations, 
by  the  help  of  general  rules.  Of  all  which  operations  as  the  use 
in  human  life  is  very  evident,  so  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  the 
performing  them  depends  on  the  aptness  of  the  notation.  If  we 
suppose  rude  mankmd  without  the  use  of  language,  it  may  be 
presumed,  they  would  be  ignorant  of  arithmetic :  but  the  use  of 
names,  by  the  r^)etition  wnereof  in  a  certain  order  they  might 
express  endless  degrees  of  number,  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
that  science.  The  next  step  would  be,  to  devise  proper  marks 
of  a  permanent  nature,  and  visible  to  the  eye,  the  kind  and  order 
w*hereof  must  be  chose  with  judgment,  and  accommodated  to  the 
names.  Which  marking,  or  notation,  would,  in  proportion  as  it 
was  apt  and  regidar,  facilitate  the  invention  ana  application  of 
h  general  rules,  to  assist  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  judging,  in  ex- 

tending, recording,  and  communicating  its  knowledge  about  num- 
bers :  in  which  theory  and  operations,  the  mind  is  immediately 
occupied  about  the  signs  or  notes,  by  mediation  of  which  it  is  di- 
rected to  act  about  things,  or  number  in  concrete  (as  the  logicians 
call  it),  without  ever  considering  the  simple,  abstract,  intellectual, 
general  idea  of  number.  I  imagine  one  need  not  think  much  to 
be  convinced  that  the  science  of  arithmetic,  in  its  rise,  operations. 
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rules,  and  theorems,  is  altogether  conversant  about  the  artificial 
use  of  signs,  names,  and  characters.  These  names  and  characters 
are  universal,  inasmuch  as  they  are  signs.  The  names  are  referred 
to  things,  and  the  characters  to  names,  and  both  to  operation. 
The  names  being  few,  and  proceeding  by  a  certain  analc^,  the 
characters  will  be  more  useful,  the  simpler  they  are,  and  the  more 
aptly  they  express  this  analogy.  Hence  the  old  notation  by  let- 
ters was  more  useful  than  words  written  at  length :  and  the  mo- 
dern notation  by  figures,  expressing  the  progression  or  analogy 
of  the  names  by  their  simple  places,  is  much  preferable  to  that  for 
ease  and  expedition,  as  the  invention  of  algebraical  symbols  is  to 
this  for  extensive  and  general  use.  As  arithmetic  and  algebra 
are  sciences  of  great  clearness,  certainty,  and  extent,  which  are 
immediately  conversant  about  signs,  upon  the  skilful  use  and 
management  whereof  they  entirely  depend,  so  a  little  attention 
to  them  may  possibly  help  us  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the 
mind  in  other  sciences,  which,  though  differing  in  nature,  design, 
and  object,  may  yet  agree  in  the  general  methods  of  proof  and 
inquiry. 

XVI.  If  I  mistake  not,  all  sciences,  so  &r  as  they  are  uni- 
versal and  demonstrable  bv  human  reason,  will  be  found  conver- 
sant about  signs  as  their  unmediate  object,  though  these  in  the 
application  are  referred  to  things :  the  reason  whereof  is  not  difii- 
cult  to  comprehend.  For  as  the  mind  fs  better  acquainted  with 
some  sort  of  objects,  which  are  earlier  suggested  to  it,  strike  it 
more  sensibly,  or  are  more  easily  comprehended  than  others,  it  is 
naturally  led  to  substitute  those  objects  for  such  as  are  more 
subtile,  fleeting,  or  difficult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  I  say,  is  more 
natural,  than  to  make  the  things  we  know,  a  step  towards  those 
we  do  not  know ;  and  to  explain  and  represent  things  less  familiar 
by  others  which  are  more  so.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  ims^ne 
before  we  reflect,  and  we  perceive  by  sense  before  we  ima^e,  and 
of  all  our  senses  the  sight  is  the  most  clear,  distinct,  various, 
agreeable,  and  comprehensive.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  assist  the 
intellect  by  the  imagination,  the  imagination  by  sense,  and  the 
other  senses  by  sight  Hence,  figures,  metaphors,  itnd  types. 
We  illustrate  spiritual  things  by  corporeal ;  we  substitute  sounds 
for  thoughts,  and  written  letters  for  sounds ;  emblems,  symbols, 
and  liieroglyphics  for  things  too  obscure  to  strike,  and  too  various 
or  too  fleeting  to  be  retained.  We  substitute  things  imaginable, 
for  things  intelligible,  sensible  things  for  imaginable,  smaller 
things  for  those  that  are  too  great  to  be  comprehended  easily,  and 
greater  things  for  such  as  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  distinctly, 
present  things  for  absent,  permanent  for  perishing,  and  visible 
for  invisible.  Hence  the  use  of  models  and  diagrams.  Hence 
right  lines  are  substituted  for  time,  velocity,  and  other  things  of 
very  different  natures.     Hence  we  speak  of  spirits  in  a  figurative 
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style,  expressing  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  allusions  and  terms 
borrowed  from  sensible  thin'gs,  such  as  apprehend,  conceive,  reflect, 
discourse,  and  such  like :  and  hence  those  allegories  which  illus- 
trate things  intellectual  by  visions  exhibited  to  the  fancy.  Plato, 
for  instance,  represents  the  mind  presiding  in  her  vehicle  by  the 
driver  of  a  winged  chariot,  which  sometimes  moults  and  droops : 
this  chariot  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  one  good  and  of  a  good 
race,  the  other  of  a  contrary  kind,  symbolically  expressing  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  towards  the  divinity,  as  she  soars  or  is  borne 
aloft  by  two  instincts  like  wings,  the  one  in  the  intellect  towards 
truth,  the  other  in  the  will  towards  excellence,  which  instincts 
moult  or  are  weakened  by  sensual  inclinations,  expressing  also 
her  alternate  elevations  and  depressions,  the  struggles  between 
reason  and  appetite,  like  horses  that  go  an  unequal  pace,  or  draw 
different  ways,  embaiTassing  the  soul  in  her  progress  to  perfection. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  doctrine  of  signs  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance and  general  extent,  which,  if  duly  considered,  would 
cast  no  small  light  upon  things,  and  afford  a  just  and  genuine  so- 
lution of  many  difficulties. 

XYIL  Thus  much,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  of  all  signs :  / 
that  they  do  not  always  suggest  ideas  signified  to  the  mind :  that 
when  they  suggest  ideas,  they  are  not  general  abstract  ideas : 
that  they  have  other  uses  besides  barely  standing:  for  and  ex- 
hibiting  ideas,  such  as  raising  proper  emotions,  pr(§ucing  certain 
dispositions  or  habits  of  mind,  and  directing  our  actions  in  pur- 
suit of  that  happiness,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  and  design,  the 
primary  spring  and  motive,  that  sets  rational  agents  at  work : 
that  the  true  end  of  speech,  reason,  science,  faith,  assent  in  all 
its  different  degrees,  is  not  merely,  or  principally,  or  always  the 
iinparting  or  acquiring  of  ideas,  but  rather  something  of  an 
active,  operative  nature,  tending  to  a  conceived  good,  which  may 
sometimes  be  obtained,  not  only  although  the  ideas  marked  are 
not  offered  to  the  mind,  but  even  although  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  offering  or  exhibiting  any  such  idea  to  the  mind : 
for  instance,  the  algebraic  mark,  which  denotes  the  root  of  a 
negative  square,  hath  its  use  in  logistic  operations,  although  it 
be  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  any  such  quantity.  And  what 
is  true  of  algebraic  signs,  is  also  true  of  woidil  or  language,  I 
modern  algebra  being,  in  fact,  a  more  short,  apposite,  and  arti- 
ficial sort  of  language,  and  it  being  possible  to  express  by  words 
at  length,  though  less  conveniently,  all  the  steps  of  an  algebra- 
ical process.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  themselves,  w^hich,  above  all  others,  are  reckoned 
the  most  clear  and  certain,  if  they  are  considered,  not  as  instru- 
ments to  direct  our  practice,  but  as  speculations  to  employ  our 
curiosity,  will  be  found  to  fall  short,  in  many  instances,  of  those 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  which,  it  seems,  the  minute  philosophers 
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of  this  age,  whether  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  expect  and  insist 
upon  in  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

XVIIL  Be  the  science  or  subject  what  it  will,  whensoever 
men  quit  particulars  for  generalities,  things  concrete  for  abstrac- 
tions, when  they  forsake  practical  views,  and  the  useful  purposes 
of  knowledge,  for  barren   speculation,  considering  means  and 
instruments  as  ultimate  ends,  and  labouring  to  attain  precise 
ideas,  which  they  suppose  indiscriminately  annexed  to  all  terms^ 
they  will  be  sure  to  embarrass  themselves  with  difficulties  and 
disputes.     Such  are  those  which  have  sprung  up  in  geometry 
about  the  nature  of  the  angle  of  contact,  the  doctrine  of  propor- 
tions, of  indivisibles,  infinitesimals,  and  divers  other  points ;  not- 
withstanding all  which,  that  science  is  very  rightly  esteemed  an 
excellent  and  useful  one,  and  is  really  found  to  be  so  in  many 
occasions   of  human   life,  wherein  it  governs  and  directs  the 
actions  of  men,  so  that  by  the  aid  or  influence  thereof,  those 
operations  become  just  and  accurate,  which  would  otherwise  be 
faulty  and  uncertain.     And  from  a  parity  of  reason,  we  should 
not  include  any  other  doctrines  which  govern,  influence,  or 
direct  the  mind  of  man  to  be,  any  more  than  that,  the  less  true 
or  excellent,  because  they  afford  matter  of  controversy  and  use- 
less  speculation   to  curious  and  licentious   wits:   particularly  | 
those  articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  believed,  persuade,  and,  as  they  persuade,  influence  the  lives 
and  actions  of  men.     As  to  the  perplexity  of  contradictions  and 
abstracted  notions,  in  all  parts,  whether  of  human  science  or 
divine  faith,  cavillers  may  equally  object,  and  unwary  persons 
incur,  while  the  judicious  avoid  it.     There  is  no  need  to  depart 
from  the  received  rules  of  reasoning  to  justify  the  belief  of 
Christians.     And  if  any  pious  men  think  otherwise,  it  may  be 
supposed  an  effect,  not  of  religion,  or  of  reason,  but  only  of 
human  weakness.     If  this  age  be  singularly  productive  of  in- 
fidels, I  shall  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  more  knowing,  but 
only  more  presuming,  than  former  ages:   and  their  conceit,  I 
doubt,  is  not  the  effect  of  consideration.     To  me  it  seems,  that 
the  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  any  man  shall  consider  and 
scan  the  principles,  objects,  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  arts 
and  sciences,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced,  there  is  no  weight 
in  those  plausible  objections  that  are  made  against  the  mysteries 
of  faith,  which  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  maintain 
or  justify  in  the  received  method  of  arguing,  on  the  common 
principles  of  logic,  and  by  numberless  avowed  parallel  cases, 
throughout  the  several  branches  of  human  knowledge,  in  all 
which  the  supposition  of  abstract  ideas  creates  the  same  diffi- 
culties. 

XIX.  Ale.  I  will  allow,  Euphranor,  this  reasoning  of  youra 
to  have  all  the  force  you  meant  it  should  have.     I  freely  own 
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there  may  be  mysteries :  that  we  may  believe  where  we  do  not 
^  understand :  and  that  faith  may  be  of  use  although  its  object  is 

not  distinctly  apprehended.     In  a  word,  I  grant  there  may  be 
^  faith  and  mysteries  in  other  things,  but  not  in  religion :  and  that 

^  for  this  plain  reason,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  there 

should  be  any  'such  thing  as  religion ;  and  if  there  be  no  religion, 
it  follows  there  cannot  be  religious  faith  or  mysteries.  Religion, 
it  ia  evident,  implies  the  worship  of  a  God ;  which  worship  sup- 
poseth  rewards  and  punishments ;  which  suppose  merits  and  de- 
merits, actions  good  and  evil,  and  these  suppose  human  liberty, 
a  thing  impossible;  and,  consequently,  religion,  a  thing  built 
thereon  must  be  an  unreasonable,  absurd  thin^.  There  can  be 
-  no  rational  hopes  or  fears  where  there  is  no  guilt,  nor  any  guilt 
where  there  is  nothing  done  but  what  unavoidably  follows  from 
the  structure  of  the  world  and  the  laws  of  motion.  Corporeal 
objects  strike  on  the  organs  of  sense,  whence  ensues  a  vibration 
in  the  nerves,  which  being  communicated  to  the  soul  or  animal 
spirit,  in  the  brain  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth  therein  that 
motion  called  volition :  and  this  produceth  a  new  determination 
in  the  spirits,  causing  them  to  flow  into  such  nerves  as  must 
necessarily,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  produce  such  certain 
actions.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  those  things  which 
vulgarly  pass  for  human  actions  are  to  be  esteemed  mechanical,  •  A 
and  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  a  free  principle.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame,  fear  or  hope,  reward 
or  punishment,  nor  consequently  for  religion ;  which,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  is  built  upon  and  supposeth  those  things.  EupL 
You  imagine,  Alciphron,  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  that  man 
is  a  sort  of  organ,  played  on  by  outward  objects,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  dmerent  shape  and  texture  of  the  nerves,  produce 
different  motions  and  effects  therein.  Ale.  Man  may,  indeed, 
be  fitly  compared  to  an  organ ;  but  a  puppet  is  the  very  thing. 
You  must  know,  that  certain  particles  issuing  forth  in  right  ^ 
lines  from  all  sensible  objects  compose  so  many  rays,  or  fila- 
ments, which  drive,  draw,  and  actuate  every  part  of  the  soul  and 
body  of  man,  just  as  threads  or  wires  do  the  joints  of  that  little 
wooden  machine,  vulgarly  called  a  puppet:  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  the  latter  are  gross  and  visible  to  common  eyes, 
whereas  the  former  are  too  fine  and  subtile  to  be  discerned  by 
any  but  a  sagacious  free-thinker.  This  admirably  accounts  for 
all  those  operations,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  ascribe  to  a 
thinking  principle  within  us.  EupL  This  is  an  ingenious 
thought,  and  must  be  of  great  use  in  freeing  men  from  all 
anxiety  about  moral  notions,  as  it  transfers  the  principle  of 
action  from  the  human  soul  to  things  outward  and  foreign^  But 
I  have  my  scruples  about  it.  For  you  suppose  the  mind,  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  be  moved,  and  its  volitions  to  be  mere  motions. 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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Now  if  aDother  should  affirm,  as  it  is  not  impossible  some  other 
may,  that  the  soul  is  incorporeal,  and  that  motion  is  one  thing 
and  volition  another,  I  would  fain  know  how  you  could  make 
your  point  clear  to  such  a  one.  It  must  be  owned  very  dear  to 
those  who  admit  the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  all  her  acts  to  be 
but  so  many  motions.  Upon  this  supposition,  indeed,  the  l^bt 
wherein  you  place  human  nature  is  no  less  true,  than  it  is  fine 
and  new.  But  let  any  one  deny  this  supposition,  which  is  easily 
done,  and  the  whole  superstructiure  falls  to  the  ground.  If  we 
grant  the  abovementioned  points,  I  w31  not  deny  a  fatal  ne- 
cessity must  ensue.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  granting  them.  On 
the  contrary  it  seems  plain,  that  motion  and  thought  are  two 
things  as  really  and  as  manifestly  distinct  as  a  triangle  and  a 
sound.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  human  actions,  you  suppose  what  wants  proof  as  much  as  the 
very  point  to  be  proved. 

XA.  Ah*  But  supposing  the  mind  incorporeal,  I  shall  never- 
theless, be  able  to  prove  mv  point.  Not  to  amuse  you  with  far 
fetched  arguments,  I  shall  only  desire  you  to  look  into  your 
own  breast  and  observe  how  things  pass  there,  when  an  object 
offers  itself  to  the  mind.  First,  the  understanding  considers  it : 
in  the  next  place  the  judgment  decrees  about  it,  as  a  thing  to  be 
chosen  or  rejected,  to  be  omitted  or  done,  in  this  or  that  manner : 
and  this  decree  of  the  judgment  doth  necessarily  determine  the 
wiU,  whose  office  is  merely  to  execute  what  is  orduned  by  another 
faculty :  consequently  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the 
will :  for  that  which  is  necessary  cannot  be  free.  In  freedom 
there  should  be  an  indifference  to  either  side  of  the  question,  a 
power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  without  prescription  or  control :  and 
without  this  indifference  and  this  power  it  is  evident  the  will 
cannot  be  free.  But  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  will  is  not  in- 
different in  its  actions,  being  absolutely  determined  and  governed 
by  the  judgment.  Now  whatever  moves  the  judgment,  whether 
the  greatest  present  uneasiness,  or  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or 
whatever  else  it  be,  it  is  all  one  to  the  point  in  hand.  The  will 
being  ever  concluded  and  controlled  by  the  judgment  is  in  all 
cases  alike  under  necessity.  There  is,  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  human  nature,  nothing  like  a  principle  of  freedom,  every 
faculty  being  determined  in  all  its  acts  by  something  foreign  to 
it  The  understanding,  for  instance,  cannot  alter  its  idea,  but 
must  necessarily  see  it  such  as  it  presents  itself.  The  appetites 
by  a  natural  necessity  are  carried  towards  their  respective  objects^ 
Reason  cannot  infer  indifferently  any  thing  from  any  thing,  but 
is  limited  by  the  nature  and  connexion  of  things,  and  the  eternal 
rules  of  reasoning.  And  as  this  is  confessedly  the  case  of  all 
other  faculties,  so  it  equally  holds  with  respect  to  the  will  itself, 
as  hath  been  already  shown.     And  if  we  may  credit  the  divine 
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characterizer  of  our  times,  this  above  all  others  must  be  allowed 
the  most  slavish  faculty.  "  Appetite,"  saith  that  noble  writer, 
"  which  is  elder  brother  to  reason,  being  the  lad  of  stronger 
growth,  is  sure  on  every  contest  to  take  the  advantage  of  drawing 
all  to  his  own  side :  and  will,  so  highly  boasted,  is  but  at  best  a 
foot-ball  or  top  between  those  youngsters  who  prove  very  unfor- 
tunately matcned,  till  the  youngest,  instead  of  now  and  then  a 
kick  or  lash  bestowed  to  little  purpose,  forsakes  the  ball  or  top 
itself,  and  begins  to  lay  about  his  elder  brother."  Ori.  This 
beautiful  parable  for  style  and  manner  might  equal  those  of  a 
known  English  writer,  in  low  life  renowned  for  idleffory,  were  it 
not  a  little  incorrect,  making  the  weaker  lad  find  his  account  in 
laying  about  the  stronger.  Ah,  This  is  helped  by  supposing  the 
stronger  lad  the  greater  coward :  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  lar  as 
it  relates  to  the  point  in  hand,  this  is  a  clear  state  of  the  case. 
The  same  jpoint  may  be  also  proved  from  the  prescience  of  God. 
That  which  is  certainly  foreknown  will  certainly  be.  And  what 
is  certain  is  necessary.  And  necessary  actions  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  free-wilL  Thus  you  have  this  fundamental  point  of  our 
free*thinking  philosophy  demonstrated  different  ways.  JEuplu 
Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  think  it  implies  a  contradiction,  that 
Gk)d  should  make  a  man  free  ?  AU.  I  do  not.  Ewph.  It  is  then 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  thing.  Ale.  This  I  do  not  deny. 
Euph.  You  can  therefore  conceive  and  suppose  such  a  free  agent. 
Ale.  Admitting  that  I  can ;  what  then  ?  Euph.  Would  not  such 
a  one  think  that  he  acted  ?  Ale.  He  would.  Euph.  And  con- 
demn himself  for  some  actions,  and  approve  himself  for  others  ? 
Ale.  This  too  I  grant.  Euph.  Would  he  not  think  he  deserved 
reward  or  punishment?  Ale.  He  would.  Enph.  And  are  not 
all  these  cnaracters  actually  found  in  man?  Ak.  They  are. 
Euph.  Tell  me  now,  what  other  character  of  your  supposed  free 
agent  may  not  actually  be  found  in  man  ?  for  if  there  is  none 
such,  we  must  conclude  that  man  hath  all  the  marks  of  a  free 
agent.  Ale.  Let  me  see  I  I  was  certainly  overseen  in  granting 
it  possible,  even  for  almighty  power,  to  make  such  a  thing  as  a 
free  human  agent.  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  make  such  an  ab- 
surd concession,  after  what  had  been,  as  I  observed  before,  de- 
monstrated so  many  different  ways.  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  it  is 
vulgarly  observed  that  men  judge  of  others  by  themselves.  But 
in  judging  of  me  by  this  rule,  you  may  be  mistaken.  Many 
things  are  plain  to  one  of  your  sagacity,  which  are  not  so  to  m^ 
who  am  often  bewildered  rather  tnan  enlightened  by  those  very 
proofs,  that  with  you  pass  for  clear  and  evident.  And,  indeed, 
be  the  inference  never  so  just,  yet  so  long  as  the  premises  are  not 
clear,  I  cannot  be  thoroughly  convinced.  Yon  must  give  me 
leave  therefore  to  propose  some  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
may  show  what  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  discern.     Ale.  I  shall 

2  L  2 
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leave  what  hath  been  said  with  you^  to  consider  and  ruminate 
upon.  It  is  now  time  to  set  out  on  our  journey ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  room  for  a  lon^  string  of  question  and  answer. 

XXI.  EupL  I  shaU  then  only  beg  leave  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, to  make  a- remark  or  two  on  what  you  have  advanced.      In 
the  first  place  I  observe,  you  take  that  for  granted  which  I  cannot 
grant,  when  you  assert  whatever  is  certain  the  same  to  be  neces- 
sary.    To  me,  certain  and  necessary  seem  very  different ;  there 
being  nothing  in  the  former  notion  that  implies  constraint,  nor 
consequently  which  may  not  consist  with  a  man's  being  account- 
able for  his  actions.     If  it  is  foreseen  that  such  an  action  shall  be 
done :  may  it  not  also  be  foreseen  that  it  shall  be  an  effect  of 
human  choice  and  liberty?     In  the  next  place  I  observe,  that 
you  very  nicely  abstract  and  distinguish  the  actions  of  the  mind, 
judgment,  and  will :  that  you  make  use  of  such  terms  as  power, 
faculty,  act,  determination,  indifference,  freedom,  necessity,  and 
the  like,  as  if  they  stood  for  distinct  abstract  ideas :  and  that  this 
supposition  seems  to  ensnare  the  mind  into  the  same  perplexities 
and  errors,  which,  in  all  other  instances,  are  observed  to  attend  the 
doctrine  of  abstraction.     It  is  self-evident,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  motion ;  and  yet  there  have  been  foimd  philosophers, 
who,  by  refined  reasoning,  would  undertake  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  such  thing.     Walking  before  them  was  thought  the  pro- 
per way  to  confute  those  ingenious  men.     It  is  no  less  evident, 
that  man  is  a  free  agent:  and  though  by  abstracted  reasonings 

Jrou  should  puzzle  me,  and  seem  to  prove  the  contrary,  vet  so 
ong  as  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  actions,  this  inward  evidence 
of  plain  fact  will  bear  me  up  against  all  your  reasonings,  how- 
ever subtile  and  refined,  l^e  confuting  plain  points  by  obscure 
ones,  may  perhaps  convince  me  of  the  ability  of  your  philoso- 
phers, but  never  of  their  tenets.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the 
acute  Cratylus  should  suppose  a  power  of  acting  in  the  appetite 
and  reason,  and  none  at  all  in  the  will  ?  Allowing,  I  say,  the 
distinction  of  three  such  beings  in  the  mind,  I  do  not  see  how 
this  could  be  true.  But  if  I  cannot  abstract  and  distinguish  so 
many  beings  in  l^e  soul  of  man  so  accurately  as  you  do,  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary,  since  it  is  evident  to  me  in  the  gross  and  con- 
crete that  I  am  a  free  agent.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  the  will 
is  governed  by  the  judgment,  or  determined  by  the  object,  while, 
in  every  sudden  common  case,  I  cannot  discern  nor  abstract  the 
decree  of  the  judgment  from  the  command  of  the  will :  while 
I  know  the  sensible  object  to  be  absolutely  inert:  and  lastly, 
while  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  an  active  being,  who  can  and  do 
determine  myself.  If  I  should  suppose  things  spiritual  to  be 
corporeal,  or  refine  things  actual  and  real  into  general  abstracted 
notions,  or  by  metaphysical  skill  split  things  simple  and  indi- 
vidual into  manifold  parts,  I  do  not  know  what  may  follow :  but 
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if  I  take  things  as  they  are^  and  ask  any  plain  untatbred  man, 
whether  he  acts  or  is  free  in  this  or  that  particular  action,  he 
readily  assents,  and  I  as  readily  believe  him  from  what  I  find 
within.  And  thus,  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  I  may  con- 
clude man  to  be  a  free  agent,  although  I  may  be  puzzled  to  de- 
fine or  conceive  a  notion  of  freedom  in  general  and  abstract^ 
And  if  man  be  free  he  is  plainly  accountable.  But  if  you  shall 
define,  abstract,  suppose,  and  it  shall  follow  that  according  to 
your  definitions,  abstractions,  and  suppositions,  there  can  be  no 
freedom  in  man,  and  you  shall  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  ac- 
countable, I  shall  make  bold  to  depart  from  your  metaphysical 
abstracted  sense,  and  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

XXII.  If  we  consider  the  notions  that  obtain  in  the  world  of 
guilt  and  merit,  praise  and  blame,  accountable  and  unaccountable, 
we  shall  find  the  common  question  in  order  to  applaud  or  censure, 
acquit  or  condemn  a  man,  is,  whether  he  did  such  an  action  ?  and, 
whether  he  was  himself  when  he  did  it?  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  It  should  seem  therefore  that  in  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  mankind,  any  person  is  esteemed  accountable  simply  as 
he  is  an  agent  And  though  you  should  tell  me  that  man  is  in- 
active, and  that  the  sensible  objects  act  upon  him,  yet  my  own 
experience  assures  me  of  the  contrary.  I  know  I  act,  ana  what 
I  act  I  am  accountable  for.  And  if  this  be  true,  the  foundation 
of  religion  and  morality  remains  unshaken.  Religiop,  I  say,  is 
concerned  no  further  than  that  man  should  be  accountable :  and 
this  he  is  according  to  my  sense,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
world,  if  he  acts;  and  that  he  doth  act  is  self-evident.  The 
grounds,  therefore,  and  ends  of  religion  are  secured;  whether 
your  philosophic  notion  of  liberty  agrees  with  man's  actions  or 
no,  and  whether  his  actions  are  certain  or  contingent,  the  question 
being  not  whether  he  did  it  with  a  free  will,  or  what  determined 
his  will?  not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknown  that  he  would 
do  it?  but  only  whether  he  did  it  wilfully  ?  as  what  must  entitle 
him  to  the  guilt  or  merit  of  it.  Ale.  But  still,  the  question 
recurs,  whether  man  be  free  ?  JEuph,  To  determine  this  question, 
ought  we  not  first  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  word  free  f 
Ale.  We  ought.  Euph.  In  my  opinion,  a  man  is  said  to  be  free, 
so  far  forth  as  he  can  do  what  he  wilL  Is  this  so,  or  is  it  not? 
Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Man  therefore  acting  according  to  his 
will,  is  to  be  accounted  free.  Ale.  This  I  admit  to  be  true  in 
the  vulgar  sense.  But  a  philosopher  goes  higher,  and  inquires 
whether  man  be  free  to  will  ?  EupL  That  is,  whether  he  can 
will  as  he  wills  ?  I  know  not  how  philosophical  it  may  be  to  ask 
this  question,  but  it  seems  very  unintelligible.  The  notions  of 
guilt  and  merit,  justice  and  reward,  are  in  the  minds  of  men, 
antecedent  to  all  metaphysical  disquisitions:  aad  according  to 
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those  received  natural  notions,  it  is  not  doubted  that  man  is  ac- 
countable, that  he  acts,  and  is  self  determined. 

XXIII.  But  a  minute  philosopher  shall,  in  virtue  of  wrong  ^ 

suppositions,  confound  things  most  evidently  distinct ;  body,  for 
instance,  with  spirit,  motion  with  volition,  certainty  with  neces- 
sity ;  and  an  abstracter  or  refiner  shall  so  analyze  the  most  simple 
instantaneous  act  of  the  mind,  as  to  distinguish  therein  divers 
faculties  and  tendencies,  piinciples  and  operations,  causes  and 
effects ;  and  having  abstracted,  supposed,  and  reasoned  upon  prin* 
ciples,  gratuitous  and  obscure,  such  a  one  he  will  conclude  it  is 
no  act  all,  and  man  no  agent  but  a  puppet,  or  an  organ  played  on 
by  outward  objects,  and  his  will. a  top  or  a  foot-ball.  And  this 
passeth  for  philosophy  and  free-thinlang.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
what  it  passeth  for,  but  it  by  no  means  seems  a  natural  or  just 
way  of  thinking.  To  me  it  seems,  that  if  we  begin  from  things 
particular  and  concrete,  and  thence  proceed  to  general  notions 
and  conclusions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this  matter.  But 
if  we  begin  with  generalities,  and  lay  our  foundation  in  abstract 
ideas,  we  shall  find  ourselves  entangled  and  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
our  own  making.  I  need  not  observe,  what  ev^iy  one  must  see, 
the  ridicule  of  proving  man  no  agent,  and  yet  pleading  for  free 
thought  and  action,  of  setting  up  at  once  for  advocates  of  liberty 
and  necessity.  I  have  hastily  thrown  together  these  hints  or  re- 
marks, on  what  you  call  a  fundamental  article  of  the  minute 
philosophy,  and  your  method  of  proving  it,  which  seems  to 
furnish  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  sophistry  of  abstract  ideas. 
If  in  this  summary  way  I  have  been  more  dogmatical  than  became 
me,  you  must  excuse  what  you  occasioned,  by  declining  a  joint 
and  leisurely  examination  of  the  truth.  Ale.  I  think  we  have 
examined  matters  sufficiently.  Cru  To  all  you  have  said  against 
human  liberty,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  observe,  that  your  argu- 
ments proceed  upon  an  erroneous  supposition,  either  of  the  soul's 
being  corporeal,  or  of  abstract  ideas.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  need  of  much  inquiry  to  be  convinced  of  two  points, 
than  which  none  are  more  evident,  more  obvious,  and  more 
universally  admitted  by  men  of  all  sorts,  learned  or  unlearned, 
in  aU  times  and  places,  to  wit,  that  man  acts  and  is  accountable 
for  his  actions.  Whatever  abstracters,  refiners,  or  men  prejudiced 
to  a  false  hypothesis  may  pretend,  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  evident 
to  every  thinking  man  of  common  sense,  that  human  minds 
are  so  far  from  being  engines  or  foot-balls,  acted  upon  and 
bandied  about  by  corporeal  objects,  without  any  inward  principle 
of  freedom,  or  action,  that  the  oidy  original  true  notions  that 
we  have  of  freedom,  agent,  or  action,  are  obtained  by  reflecting 
on  ourselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.  The 
singularity  and  credulity  of  minute  philosophers,  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  abused  by  the  paralogisms  of  three  or  four 
eminent  patriarchs  of  infidelity  in  the  last  age,  is,  I  think,  not  to 
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be  matched ;  there  being  no  instance  of  bigotted  superBtition, 
the  ringleaders  whereof  have  been  able  to  seduce  their  followers 
more  openly  and  more  widely  from  the  plain  dictates  of  nature 
and  common  sense. 

XXIV.  Ale,  It  has  been  always  an  objection  against  the  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  that  they  depart  from  received  opinions.  The 
character  of  singularity  is  a  tax  on  free-thinking :  and  as  such 
we  most  wilUngr^  bear  it,  and  glory  in  it.  A  genuine  philoso- 
pher is  never  modest  in  a  false  sense,  to  the  preierring  authority 
before  reason,  or  an  old  and  common  opinion  before  a  true  one. 
Which  false  modesty,  as  it  discourages  men  from  treading  in  un- 
trodden paths,  or  striking  out  new  light,  is  above  all  other  quali- 
ties the  greatest  enemy  to  free-thinking.  Cri  Authority  in 
disputable  points  will  have  its  weight  with  a  judicious  mind, 
which  yet  will  follow  evidence  wherever  it  leads.  Without  pre- 
ferring we  may  allow  it  a  good  second  to  reason.  Your  gentle- 
men, therefore,  of  the  minute  philosophy,  may  spare  a  world  of 
common  place  upon  reason,  and  light,  and  discoveries.  We  are 
not  attacned  to  authority  against  reason,  nor  afraid  of  untrodden 
paths  that  lead4;o  truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  a  new  light  when 
we  are  sure  it  is  no  ignig  faiuus.  Keason  may  oblige  a  man  to 
believe  against  his  inchnations;  but  why  shoidd  a  man  quit 
salutary  notions  for  others  not  less  unreasonable  than  pernicious  ? 
Your  schemes  and  principles,  and  boasted  demonstrations  have 
been  at  large  proposed  and  examined.  You  have  shifted  your 
notions,  successively  retreated  from  one  scheme  to  another,  and 
in  the  end  renounced  them  alL  Your  objections  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  event.  If  we 
except  all  that  relates  to  the  particular  errors  and  faults  of  private 
persons,  and  difficulties  whicn,  from  the  nature  of  things,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  explain,  it  is  surprising  to  see,  after  such  ma^ifi- 
cent  threats,  how  little  remuns,  that  can  amount  to  a  pertinent 
objection  i^ainst  the  Christian  religion.  What  you  have  pro- 
duced has  been  tried  by  the  fair  test  of  reason ;  and  though  you 
should  hope  to  prevail  by  ridicule  when  you  cannot  by  reason, 
yet  in  the  upshot,  I  apprehend  you  will  find  it  impractible  to 
destroy  all  sense  of  religion.  Make  your  countiymen  ever  so 
vicious,  ignorant,  and  profane,  men  wUl  still  be  disposed  to  look 
up  to  a  supreme  being.  Beligion,  right  or  wrong,  will  subsist  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  some  worship  there  will  surely  be  either 
of  God  or  the  creature.  As  for  your  ridicule,  can  anything  be 
more  ridiculous,  than  to  see  the  most  unmeaning  men  of  the  age 
set  up  for  free-thinkers,  men  so  strong  in  assertion,  and  yet  so 
weak  in  anrument,  advocates  for  freedom  introducing  a  fatality, 
patriots  trSpIiB^\n  the  laws  of  their  country.  andVetendeJs 
to  virtue,  destroymg  the  motives  of  it?  Let  any  impartial  man 
but  cast  an  eye  on  the  opinions  of  the  minute  philosophers,  and 
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then  say  if  anything  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  believe 
such  things,  and  at  the  same  time  laugh  at  credulity. 

XXV.  Lys.  Say  what  you  will  we  have  the  laughers  on  oiir 
side :  and  as  for  your  reasoning  I  take  it  to  be  another  name  for 
sophistry.  Cru  And  I  suppose  by  the  same  rule  you  take  your 
own  sophisms  for  arguments.  To  speak  plainly,  I  know  no  sort 
of  sophism  that  is  not  employed  by  minute  philosophers  against 
religion.  They  are  guilty  of  a  petitia  principiiy  in  taking  for 
granted  that  we  believe  contradictions ;  of  non  causa  pro  causa, 
in  affirming  that  uncharitable  feuds  and  discords  are  the  effects 
of  Christianity ;  of  ignoratio  elenchiy  in  expecting  demonstration 
where  we  pretend  only  to  faith.  If  I  was  not  afraid  to  offend 
the  delicacy  of  polite  ears,  nothing  were  easier  than  to  assign 
instances  of  every  kind  of  sophism,  which  would  show  how  skil- 
ful your  own  philosophers  are  in  the  practice  of  that  sophistry 
you  impute  to  others.  Euph,  For  my  own  part,  if  sophistry  be 
the  art  or  faculty  of  deceiving  other  men,  I  must  acquit  these 
gentlemen  of  it  They  seem  to  have  led  me  a  progress  through 
atheism,  libertinism,  enthusiasm,  fatalism,  not  to  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  any  of  them,  so  much  as  to  confiruMne  in  my  own 
way  of  thinking.  They  have  exposed  their  fairy  ware  not  to 
cheat  but  divert  us.  As  I  know  them  to  be  professed  masters  of 
ridicule,  so  in  a  serious  sense  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  them. 
Ale.  You  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  us !  I  should  be  sorry 
you  did.  He  must  be  a  superficial  philosopher  that  is  soon  fa- 
thomed. 

XXVL  Cru  The  ambiguous  character  is,  it  seems,  the  sure 
way  to  fame  and  esteem  in  the  learned  world,  as  it  stands  con- 
stituted at  present.  When  the  ingenious  reader  is  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  his  author  be  atheist  or  deist  or  polytheist, 
stoic  or  epicurean,  sceptic  or  dogmatist,  infidel  or  enthusiast,  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  he  concludes  him  without  hedtation  to  be 
enigmatical  and  profound.  In  fact,  it  is  true  of  the  most  admired 
writers  of  the  age,  that  no  man  alive  can  tell  what  to  make  of 
them,  or  what  they  would  be  at.  Ale*  We  have  am(»ig  us  moles 
that  dig  deep  under  groimd,  and  eagles  that  soar  out  of  sight. 
We  can  act  all  parts  and  become  all  opinions,  putting  them  on  or 
off  \dth  great  freedom  of  wit  and  humour.  Euph.  It  seems  then 
you  are  a  pair  of  inscrutable,  unfathomable,  fashionable  philoso- 
phers. Lys.  It  cannot  be  denied.  Euph.  But,  I  rem^nber, 
you  set  out  with  an  open  dogmatical  air,  and  talked  of  plain 
principles  and  evident  reasoning,  promised  to  make  things  as 
clear  as  noon-day,  to  extirpate  wrong  notions  and  plant  right  in 
their  stead.  Soon  after,  you  began  to  recede  from  your  first 
notions  and  adopt  others :  you  advanced  one  while  and  retreated 
another,  yielded  and  retracted,  said  and  unsaid:  and  after  having 
followed  you  through  so  many  imtrodden  paths  and  intricate 
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mazes  I  find  myself  never  the  nearer.  Ale.  Did  we  not  tell  you 
the  gentlemen  of  our  sect  are  great  proficients  in  raillery? 
Eupfi  But,  methinksy  it  is  a  vain  attempt  for  a  plain  man  of  any 
settled  belief  or  principles  to  engage  with  such  slippery,  fugitive, 
changeable  philosophers.  It  seems  as  if  a  man  should  stand  still 
in  the  same  place,  while  his  adversary  chooses  and  changes  his 
situation,  has  fuU  range  and  liberty  to  traverse  the  field,  and 
attack  hhn  on  all  sides  and  in  aU  shapes,  from  a  nearer  or  further 
distance,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  in  light  or  heavy  armour,  in 
dose  fight  or  with  missive  weapons.  jUc.  It  must  be  owned  a 
gentleman  hath  great  advantage  over  a  strait-laced  pedant  or 
bigot.  Euph.  But  after  all,  what  am  I  the  better  for  the  con- 
versation of  two  such  knowing  gentlemen ;  I  hoped  to  have  un- 
learned my  errors,  and  to  have  learned  truths  irom  you,  but,  to 
my  great  disappointment,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  either  untaught 
or  taught.  Ale:  To  unteach  men  their  prejudices  is  a  difficult 
task:  and  this  must  first  be  done,  before  we  can  pretend  to  teach 
them  the  truth.  Besides,  we  have  at  present  no  time  to  prove 
and  argue.  Euph,  But  suppose  my  mind  white  paper,  and  with- 
out b^g  at  any  pains  to  extirpate  my  opinions,  or  prove  your 
own,  only  say  what  you  would  write  thereon,  or  what  you  would 
teach  me  in  case  I  were  teachable.  Be  for  once  in  earnest,  and 
let  me  know  some  one  conclusion  of  yours  before  we  part;  or  I 
shall  entreat  Crito  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  towards  those 
who  have  violated  the  laws  of  philosophy,  by  han^ng  out  false 
lights  to  one  benighted  in  ignorance  and  error.  I  appeal  to  you 
(said  he,  turning  to  Crito)  whether  these  philosophical  knight- 
errants  should  not  be  confined  in  this  castle  of  yours,  till  mey 
make  reparation.  Euphranor  has  reason,  said  Crito,  and  my 
sentence  is  that  you  remain  here  in  durance,  till  you  have  done 
something  towaros  satisfying  the  en^tgement  I  am  under,  having 
promised,  he  should  know  your  opinions  from  yourselves,  which 
you  also  agreed  to. 

XXYIl.  Ale.  Since  it  must  be  so  I  will  now  reveal  what  I 
take  to  be  the  sum  and  substance,  the  grand  arcanum  and  ulti- 
mate conclusion  of  our  sect,  and  that  in  two  words,  IIANTA 
YnOAH^IS.  CrL  You  are  then  a  downright  sceptia  But, 
sceptic  as  you  are,  you  own  it,  probable  there  is  a  God,  certain 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  useful,  possible  it  may  be  true, 
certain  that  if  it  be  the  minute  philosophers  are  in  a  b^  way. 
This  bein^  the  case,  how  con  it  be  questioned  what  course  a  wise 
man  shouM  take?  Whether  the  principles  of  Christians  or  infi- 
dels are  truest  may  be  made  a  question,  but  which  are  safest  can 
be  none.  CertaiiJy  if  you  doubt  of  all  opinions  you  must  doubt 
of  your  own;  and  then,  for  aught  you- know,  the  Christian  may 
be  true.  The  more  doubt  the  more  room  there  is  for  faith,  a 
sceptic  of  all  men  having  the  least  right  to  demand  evidence* 
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But,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  other  points,  thus 
much  is  certain :  either  tnere  is  or  is  not  a  God :  there  is  or  is 
not  a  revelation :  man  either  is  or.  is  not  an  agent :  the  soul  is  or 
is  not  immortal.  If  the  negatives  are  not  sure  the  affirmatdves 
are  possible.  J£  the  negatives  are  improbable^  the  affirmativeB 
are  probable.  In  proportion  as  any  of  your  ingenious  men  finds 
himself  unable  to  prove  any  one  of  these  negatives,  he  hath 
grounds  to  suspect  he  may  be  mistaken.  A  minute  philosopher, 
therefore,  that  would  act  a  consistent  part,  should  have  the  diffi- 
dence, the  modesty,  and  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  doubts,  of  a 
sceptic ;  not  pretend  to  an  ocean  of  light,  and  then  lead  us  to  an 
abyss  of  darkness.  If  I  have  any  notion  of  ridicule,  this  is  most 
ricUculous.  But  your  ridiculing  what,  for  aught  you  know,  may 
be  true,  I  can  make  no  senft  o^  It  is  neither  acting  as  a  wise 
man  with  regard  to  your  own  interest,  nor  as  a  good  man  with 
regard  to  that  of  your  country. 

XXYIII.  Tully  saith  somewhere,  aut  tmdique  teUgionem  toQe 
aut  usquequaque  eonseroa :  either  let  us  have  no  religion  at  all,  or 
let  it  be  respected.  If  any  single  instance  can  be  shown  of  a 
people  that  ever  prospered  without  some  religion,  or  if  there  be 
any  religion  better  uian  the  Christian,  propose  it  in  the  grand 
assembly  of  the  nation  to  change  our  constitution,  and  either  live 
without  religion,  or  introduce  that  new  reli^on.  A  sceptic,  as 
well  as  other  men,  is  member  of  a  commumty,  and  can  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil,  natural  or  politick  Be  this,  then, 
nis  guide  as  a  patriot,  though  he  be  no  Christian.  Or,  if  he 
doth  not  pretend  even  to  this  discernment,  let  him  not  pretend 
to  correct  or  alter  what  he  knows  nothing  of:  neither  let  him 
that  only  doubts  behave  as  if  he  could  demonstrate.  Timagoras 
is  wont  to  say,  I  find  my  country  in  possession  of  certain  tenets: 
they  appear  to  have  an  useful  tendency^  and,  as  such,  are  encou- 
raged by  the  legislature ;  they  make  a  main  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion :  I  do  not  find  these  innovators  can  disprove  them,  or  sub- 

•  stitute  things  more  useful  and  certain  in  their  stead:  out  of 
regard,  therefore,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  laws  of  my 
country,  I  shall  acquiesce  in  them.  I  do  not  say  Timagoras  is  a 
Christian,  but  I  reckon  him  a  patriot.  Not  to  inquire  in  a  point 
of  so  great  concern  is  folly,  but  it  Lb  still  a  higher  degree  of  folly 
to  condemn  without  inquiring.  Lysicles  seemed  heartily  tired 
of  this  conversation.  It  ha  now  late,. said  he  to-  Alciphron,  and 
all  things  are  ready  for  our  departure.    Every  one  hath  his  own 

,  way  of  thinking ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  another 
man's,  as  to  m^e  his  complexion  and  features  mine.  Alciphron 
pleaded  that,  having  complied  with  Enphranor's  conditions,  they 
were  now  at  liberty :  and  Euphranor  answered  that,  all  he  de- 
sired having  been  to  know  their  tenets,  he  had  nothing  further 
to  pretend. 
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XXIX.  The  philosophers  being  gone,  I  observed  to  Crito,  how 
unaccountable  it  was,  tnat  men  so  easy  to  coni^te  should  yet  be 
so  difficult  to  convince.  This,  said  Crito,  is  accounted  for  bv 
Aristotle,  who  tells  us  that  arguments  have  not  an  effect  on  idl 
men,  but  only  on  them  whose  minds  are  prepared  by  education 
and  custom,  as  land  is  for  seed.*  Make  a  pomt  never  so  dear,  it 
is  great  odds,  that  a  man,  whose  habits  and  the  bent  of  whose 
mind  lie  a  contrary  wav,  shall  be  unable  to  comprehend  it.  So 
weak  a  thing  is  reason  m  competition  with  inclination.  I  replied, 
this  answer  might  hold  with  respect  to  other  persons  and  other 
times :  but  when  the  question  was  of  inquisitive  men,  in  an  a^e 
wherein  reason  was  so  much  cultivated,  and  thinking  so  much  in 
vogue,  it  did  not  seem  satisfactory.  I  have  known  it  remarked, 
said  Crito,  by  a  man  of  much  observation,  that  in  the  present 
age  thinking  is  more  talked  of  but  less  practised  than  in  ancient 
times ;  and  wat  since  the  revival  of  learning  men  have  read  much 
and  wrote  much,  but  thought  little :  insomuch  that  with  us  to 
think  closely  and  justly  is  the  least  part  of  a  learned  man,  and 
none  at  all  of  a  polite  man.  The  free  thinkers,  it  must  be  owned, 
make  great  pretensions  to  thinking,  and  yet  they  show  but  little 
exactness  in  it.  A  lively  man,  said  he,  and  what  the  world  caUs 
a  man  of  sense,  are  often  destitute  of  this  talent,  which  is  not  a 
mere  gift  of  nature,  but  must  be  improved  and  perfected,  by 
much  attention  and  exercise  on  very  different  subjects,  a  thing  of 
more  pains  and  time  than  the  hasty  men  of  parts  in  our  age  care 
to  take.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  judicious  friend  of  mine ; 
and,  if  you  are  not  already  sufficiently  convinced  of  these  truths, 
you  need  only  cast  an  eye  on  the  dark  and  confused,  but  never- 
theless admired,  writers  of  this  famous  sect :  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  judge,  whether  those  who  are  led  by  men  of  such 
wrong  heads  can  have  very  good  ones  of  their  own.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  Spinosa  the  great  leader  of  our  modem  infidels,  in 
whom  are  to  be  found  many  schemes  and  notions  much  admired 
and  followed  of  late  years ;  such  as  undermining  religion,  under 
the  pretence  of  vindicating  and  explaining  it :  the  maintaining  it 
not  necessary  to  believe  in  Christ  according  to  the  flesh :  the  per- 
suading men  that  miracles  are  to  be  understood  only  in  a  s})iritual 
and  allegorical  sense :  that  vice  is  not  so  bad  a  thmg  as  we  are 
apt  to  think :  that  men  are  mere  machines  impelled  by  fatal  ne- 
cessity. I  have  heard,  said  I,  Spinosa  represented  as  a  man  of 
close  argument  and  demonstration.  He  did,  replied  Crito,  demon- 
strate ;  but  it  was  after  such  a  manner,  as  any  one  may  demon- 
strate any  thing.  Allow  a  man  the  privilege  to  make  his  own 
definitions  of  common  words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for 
him  to  infer  conclusions,  which  in  one  sense  shall  be  true  and  in 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  x.  c  9. 
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another  false^  at  once  seeming  paradoxes  and  manifest  tniistns. 
For  example,  let  but  Spinosa  define  natural  right  to  be  natural 
power,  and  he  will  easily  demonstrate,  that  whatever  a  man  can 
do  he  hath  a  right  to  do.*  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  folly 
of  this  proceeding :  but  our  pretenders  to  the  lumen  siccufn,  are 
often  so  passionately  prejudiced  against  religion,  as  to  swsdlow 
the  grossest  nonsense  and  sophistry  of  weak  and  wicked  writers 
for  demonstration. 

XXX.  And  so  great  a  noise  do  these  men  make  with  their 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  demonstrating,  as  to  prejudice  some  well- 
meaning  persons  against  all  use  and  improvement  of  reason* 
Honest  Demea,  having  seen  a  neighbour  of  his  ruined  by  the 
vices  of  a  free-thinking  son,  contracted  such  a  prejudice  against 
thinking,  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  own  to  read  Euclid,  being 
told  it  might  teach  him  to  think :  till  a  friend  convinced  him  the 
epidemical  distemper  was  not  thinking,  but  only  the  want  and 
affectation  of  it,  I  know  an  eminent  free-thinker,  who  never 
goes  to  bed,  without  a  gallon  of  wine  in  his  belly,  and  is  sure  to 
replenish  before  the  fumes  are  off  his  brain,  by  which  means  he 
has  not  had  one  sober  thought  these  seven  years ;  another  that 
would  not  for  the  world  lose  the  privilege  and,  reputation  of  free 
thinking,  who  games  all  night,  and  lies  in  bed  all  day :  and  as  for 
the  outside  or  appearance  of  thought  in  that  meagre  minute  phi- 
losopher Ibycus,  it  is  an  effect,  not  of  thinking,  but  of  carkmg, 
cheating,  and  writing  in  an  office.  Strange,  said  he,  that  such 
men  should  set  up  for  free-thinkers !  But  it  is  yet  more  strange 
that  other  men  should  be  out  of  conceit  with  thinking  and  rea- 
soning, for  the  fiake  of  such  pretenders.  I  answered,  that  some 
good  men  conceived  an  opposition  between  reason  and  religion, 
faith  and  knowledge,  nature  and  grace  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  way  to  promote  religion  was,  to  quench  the  light  of  nature, 
and  discourage  all  rational  inquiry. 

XXXI.  How  right  the  intentions  of  these  men  may  be,  re- 
plied Crito,  I  shall  not  say ;  but  surely  their  notions  are  very 
wrong.  Can  any  thing  be  more  dishonourable  to  religion,  than 
the  representing  it  as  an  unreasonable,  unnatural,  ignorant  insti- 
tution ?  God  is  the  father  of  all  lights,  whether  natural  or  re- 
vealed. Natural  concupiscence  is  one  thing,  and  the  light  of 
nature  another.  You  cannot  therefore  argue  from  the  former 
against  the  latter :  neither  can  you  from  science  falsely  so  called, 
against  real  knowledge.  Whatever  therefore  is  said  of  the  one 
in  holy  scripture  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  other.  I  insisted^ 
that  human  learning  in  the  hands  of  divines,  had  from  time  to 
time,  created  great  disputes  and  divisions  in  the  church.  As  ab- 
stracted metaphysics,  replied  Crito,  have  always  had  a  tendency 

*  Tractat.  Politic,  c.  a. 
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to  produce  disputes  among  Christians,  as  well  as  other  men,  so 
it  should  seem  that  genuine  truth  and  knowledge  would  allay 
this  humour,  which  makes  men  sacrifice  the  undisputed  duties  of 
peace  and  charity  to  disputable  notions.  After  all,  said  I,  whatever 
may  be  said  for  reason,  it  is  plain,  the  sceptics  and  infidels  of  the 
age  are  not  to  be  cured  by  it  I  will  not  dispute  this  point,  said 
Crito,  in  order  to  cure  a  distemper,  you  should  consider  what  pro- 
duced it.  Had  men  reasoned  themselves  into  a  wrong  opinion,  one 
might  hope  to  reason  them  out  of  it  But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
the  infidelity  of  most  minute  philosophers  seeming  an  efiect  of 
very  different  motives  from  thought  and  reason,  little  incidents, 
vanity,  disgust,  humour,  inclination,  without  the  least  assistance 
from  reason,  are  often  known  to  mske  infidels.  Whete  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  a  doctrine  is  disagreeable,  the  mind  is  prepared 
to  relish  and  improve  eveiy  thing  that  with  the  least  pretence 
seems  to  make  against  it  Hence  the  coarse  manners  of  a  country 
curate,  the  polite  ones  of  a  chaplain,  the  wit  of  a  minute  philo- 
sopher, a  jest,  a  song,  a  tale  can  serve  instead  of  a  reason  for 
infidelity.  Bupalus  preferred  a  rake  in  the  church,  and  then 
made  use  of  him  as  an  argument  against  it.  Vice,  indolence, 
faction,  and  fashion  produce  minute  philosophers,  and  mere  pe- 
tulancy  not  a  few.  W  ho  then  can  expect  a  thing  so  irrational 
and  capricious  should  yield  to  reason  ?  It  may  nevertheless,  be 
worth  while  to  argue  against  such  men,  and  expose  their  fallacies, 
if  not  for  their  own  s^e,  yet  for  the  sake  of  others ;  as  it  may 
lessen  their  credit,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  their  sect,  by  re- 
moving a  prejudice  in  their  favour,  which  sometimes  indines 
others  as  well  as  themselves  to  think  they  have  made  a  monopoly 
of  human  reason. 

XXXII.  The  most  general  pretext  which  looks  like  reason,  is 
taken  from  the  variety  of  opinions  about  religion.  This  is  a 
resting  stone  to  a  lazy  and  superficial  mind :  but  one  of  more 
spirit  and  a  juster  way  of  thinking,  makes  it  a  step  whence  he 
looks  about,  and  proceeds  to  examine,  and  compare  the  differing 
institutions  of  religion.  He  will  observe,  which  of  these  is  the 
most  sublime  and  rational  in  its  doctrines,  most  venerable  in  its 
mysteries,  most  useful  in  its  precepts,  most  decent  in  its  worship? 
Which  createth  the  noblest  hopes,  and  most  worthy  views  ?  He 
will  consider  their  rise  and  progress ;  which  owest  least  to  human 
arts  or  arms  ?  Which  flatters  the  senses  and  gross  inclinations 
of  men  ?  Which  adorns  and  improves  the  most  excellent  part 
of  our  nature  ?  Which  hath  been  propagated  in  the  most  won- 
derful manner?  Which  hath  surmounted  the  greatest  difiiculties, 
or  shown  the  most  disinterested  zeal  and  smcerity  in  its  pro- 
fessors ?  He  will  inquire,  which  best  accords  with  nature  and 
history  ?  He  will  consider,  what  savours  of  the  world,  and 
what  looks  like  wisdom  from  above?     He  will  be  careful  to 
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separate  human  allay  from  that  which  is  diyine;  and  upon  the 
whole,  form  his  judgment  like  a  reasonable  free-thinker.  But 
instead  of  taking  such  a  rational  course,  one  of  these  hastj 
sceptics  shall  conclude  without  demurnn^,  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
politics,  no  honestj  in  dealings,  no  knowledge  in  philosophy,  no 
truth  in  religion ;  and  all  by  one  and  the  same  sort  of  inference, 
from  the  numerous  examples  of  folly,  knavery,  ignorance,  and 
error,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  But,  as  those  who 
are  unknowing  in  every  thing  else,  imagine  themselves  sharp- 
sighted  in  religion,  this  learned  sophism  is  oft^nest  levelled  against 
Christianity. 

XXXTlI.  In  my  opinion,  he,  that  would  convince  an  infidd 
who  can  be  brought  to  reason,  ought  in  the  first  place  clearly  to 
convince  him  of  the  being  of  a  Ghod,  it  seeming  to  me,  that  any 
man  who  is  really  a  theist,  cannot  be  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
religion :  and  that  the  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  this  fundamental 

foint,  is  that  which  at  bottom  constitutes  the  minute  philosopher, 
imagine  they,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  authors  in  the 
minute  philosophy,  need  not  be  told  of  this.  The  being  of  a 
God  is  capable  of  clear  proof,  and  a  proper  object  of  human 
reason :  whereas  the  mysteries  of  his  nature,  and  indeed  what- 
ever there  is  of  mystery  in  religion,  to  endeavour  to  explain,  and 
prove  by  reason,  is  a  vain  attempt  It  is  sufficient  if  we  can 
show  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  repugnant  in  our  belief  of  those 
points,  and  instead  of  framing  hypotheses  to  explain  them,  we 
use  our  reason  only  for  answering  the  objections  brought  against 
them.  But  on  all  occasions,  we  ought  to  distinguish  the  serious^ 
modest,  ingenuous  man  of  sense,  who  hath  scruples  about  reli- 
gion, and  behaves  like  a  prudent  man  in  doubt,  from  the  minute 
philosophers,  those  profane  and  conceited  men,  who  must  needs 
proselyte  others  to  their  own  doubts.  When  one  of  this  stamp 
presents  himself,  we  should  consider  what  species  he  is  of : 
whether  a  first  or  second-hand  philosopher,  a  libertine,  scomer, 
or  sceptic  ?  Each  character  requiring  a  peculiar  treatment. 
Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  docility :  but  though  a  man  must  in  some  d^ree  have 
thought  and  considered  to  be  capable  of  being  convinced,  yet  it 
is  possible  the  most  ignorant  may  be  laughed  out  of  his  opinions. 
I  knew  a  woman  of  sense  reduce  two  minute  philosophers,  who 
had  long  been  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  taking  her 
cue  from  their  predominant  affectations.  The  one  set  up  for 
being  the  most  incredulous  man  upon  earth,  the  other  for  the 
most  unbounded  freedom.  She  observed  to  the  first,  that  he 
who  had  credulity  sufficient  to  trust  the  most  valuable  things,  his 
life  and  fortune,  to  his  apothecary  and  lawyer,  ridiculously  af- 
fected the  character  of  incredulous,  by  refusing  to  trust  his  soul, 
a  thing  in  his  own  account  but  a  mere  trifle,  to  his  parish-prieat. 
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The  other,  being  what  you  call  a  beau,  she  made  sensible  how 
absolute  a  slave  he  was  in  point  of  dress,  to  him  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world,  while  he  was  earnestly  contending  for 
a  liberty  of  thinking,  with  which  he  never  troubled  his  head ; 
and  how  much  more  it  concerned  and  became  him  to  assert  an 
independency  on  fashion,  and  obtain  scope  for  his  genius,  where 
it  was  best  qualified  to  exert  itself.  The  minute  philosophers  at 
first  hand  are  very  few,  and  considered  in  themselves,  of  small 
consequence :  but  their  followers,  who  pin  their  faith  upon  them, 
are  numerous,  and  not  less  confident  than  credulous ;  there  being 
something  in  the  air  and  manner  of  these  second-hand  philoso- 
phers, very  apt  to  disconcert  a  man  of  gravity  and  argument,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  the  weight  of  their  ob- 
jections. 

XXXIY.  Crito  having  made  an  end,  Euphranor  declared  it 
to  be^  his  opinion,  that  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  public 
benefit,  if,  instead  of  discouraging  free-thinking,  there  was  erected 
in  the  midst  of  this  free  country  a  dianoetic  academy,  or  se- 
minary for  free-thinkers,  provided  with  retired  chambers,  and 
galleries,  and  shady  walks  and  groves,  where,  after  seven  years 
spent  in  silence  and  meditation,  a  man  might  commence  a  genuine 
free-thinker,  and  from  that  time  forward,  have  license  to  think 
what  he  pleased,  and  a  badge  to  distinguish  him  from  counter- 
feits. In  good  earnest,  said  Crito,  I  imagine  that  thinking  is  the 
great  degideratum  of  the  present  age ;  and  that  the  real  cause  of 
whatever  is  amiss,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  general  neglect  of 
education,  in  those  who  need  it  most,  the  people  of  fiishion. 
What  can  be  expected  where  those  who  have  the  most  influence, 
have  the  least  sense,  and  those  who  are  sure  to  be  followed  set 
the  worst  example?  Where  youth  so  uneducated  are  yet  so 
forward  ?  Where  modesty  is  esteemed  pusillanimity,  and  a  de- 
ference to  years,  knowledge,  religion,  laws,  want  of  sense  and 
spirit  ?  Such  untimely  growth  of  genius  would  not  have  been 
valued  or  encouraged  by  the  wise  men  of  antiquity ;  whose  sen- 
timents on  this  pomt  are  so  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  times, 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  modem  ears  could  not  bear  them.  But 
however  ridiculous  such  maxims  might  seem  to  our  British  youth, 
who  are  so  capable  and  so  forward  to  try  experiments,  and  mend 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted 
by  men  of  sense,  that  if  the  governing  part  of  mankind  would 
in  these  da^s,  for  experiment's  sake,  consider  themselves  in  that 
old  Homencal  light  as  pastors  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  improve  their  flock,  they  would  soon  nnd  that  this  is  to  be 
done  by  an  education  very  different  from  the  modem,  and  other- 
guess  maxims  than  those  of  the  minute  philosophy.  If  our 
youth  were  really  inured  to  thought  and  reflection,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  excellent  writers  of  antiquity,  we  should 
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Boon  see  that  licentious  humour,  vulgarly  called  free-thmhihg, 
banished  from,  the  presence  of  gentlemen,  together  with  ignorance 
and  ill-taste ;  whicn  as  they  are  inseparable  from  vice,  so  men 
follow  vice  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  fly  from  virtue  through 
an  abhorrence  of  pain.  Their  minds  therefore  betimes  should  be 
formed  and  accustomed  to  receive  pleasure  and  pain  from  proper 
objects,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  have  their  inclinations  and 
aversions  rightly  placed.  KaXJic  y^^^iv  i\  pufsiiv*  This  accord- 
ing to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  the  b^^  waiSiiOy  the  right  edu- 
cation.* And  those  who,,  in  their  own  minds,  their  health,  or 
their  fortunes,  feel  the  cursed  eficcts  of  a  wrong  one,  would  do 
well  to  consider,  they  cannot  better  make  amends  for  what  was 
amiss  in  themselves,  than  by  preventing  the  same  in  their  poe- 
terity.  While  Crito  was  saying  this,  company  came  in,  which 
put  an  end  to  our  conversation. 

*  Plato  ia  Protag.  et  AriBtot.  Ethic,  ad  Nioom.  lib.  ii.  e.  2,  et  lib.  z.  c  9. 
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